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Lamartknie^s  PilgritMige  to  the  Holy  Land,  8  vok.    Paris : 

1836. 

Befoee  Imlac  had  concluded  his  enumeration  of  the  qualities 
tad  acquirements  necessary  to  constitute  a  poet,  his  pupil 
sto|^>ed  him,  by  saying,  that  he  had  heard  enough  to  be  con- 
vine^  that  no  man  ever  could  be  a  poet  Whilst  passing 
in  review  the  acquirements  necessary  to  constitute  a  traveller 
capable  of  putting  to  pn^t  his  peregrinations  in  foreign  lands, 
we  are  tempted  to  exclaim, — ^*^  How  far  are  the  necessary 
<^  qualifications  of  the  traveller  beyond  the  powers  which 
^<  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia  deemed  unattainable  by  human 
«  capacity  r 

The  majority  of  European  states  have  a  common  origin ; 
they  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  ;  they  have  been 
subject  to  the  same  influaaces— one  church— -one  fundamental 
system  of  administration — and  one  literary  language;  and 
though  each  individual  nation  possesses  some  features  peculiar 
to  itself,  they  preserve,  throughout,  a  strcmg  family  re- 
semblance. This  original  relationship  has  been  kept  up 
by  continual  intercourse,  sometimes  of  a  warlike,  some- 
times of  a  peaceful  character;   by  leagues,  alliances,  inter* 
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marriages  of  djmasties,  diplomatic  contracts,  and  commer- 
cial combinations.  These  have  all  had  the  effect  of  giving 
to  the  states  of -Europe  not  only  similar  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, but  similarity  of  thought  and  identity  of  modes 
of  expression.  Looked  at  from  the  East,  Europe  appears  as 
one,  rather  than  as  many,  nations.  But  when  the  traveller 
passes  the  barriers  of  Europe  and  enters  the  East,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  new  state — so  new  that  he  can  estimate  it  only 
by  contrast ;  and  it  is  not  until  he  has  become  familiarized 
to  this,  as  it  were  new  world,  that  he  can  even  calculate 
tlie  chances  of  being  led  astray.  He  is  struck  with  the 
picturesque  nature  of  the  country ;  and  if  he  have  any  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  more  in  contact  with  the  inhabitants,  he 
finds  that  not  only  in  externals,  but  also  in  feelings,  trains 
of  thought,  and  motives — ^that  in  the  moral,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  the  natural  sciences,  a  rich  field  of  inquiry  is  spread, 
enticing  by  its  novelty  and  interest,  but  disheartening  by  its 
difficulties  and  extent. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  qualities  essential  to  the  poet 
must  find  play  in  the  investigation.  But  still  these  qualities 
only  constitute  one  class  of  those  which  the  traveller  must  be 
possessed  of;  and  whilst  he  must  not  consider  it  beneath 
his  attention  to  examine  into  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
material  interests  of  the  people  are  managed  (which  are  the 
foundations  of  every  society),  he  must  be  animated  by  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  moral  as  well  as  physical ;  and  to 
exquisite  sensitiveness,  to  feel  the  beauty  of  that  nature  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  contamination  of  artificial  life,  he 
must  add  strong  judgment,  to  resist  the  propensity  to  fanciful 
speculation.  In  fact,  a  perfect  traveller  in  the  East  must  be 
a  poet,  to  feel,  and  describe — a  philosopher,  to  inquire,  collect, 
analyse,  and  decide. 

Therefore  can  we  readily  account  for  the  absence  of  distin^ 
guished  minds,  as  writers  of  travels  in  Turkey.  Their  intuitive 
glance  belied  at  once  theprgudices  or  fables  that  have  filled  most 
books  of  travels ;  they  felt  that  they  were  in  a  new  state  of  society, 
which  required  patient  analysis,  new  views,  new  doctrines,  and 
new  epithets  and  words.  They  had  not  time  to  study  the 
question,  and  they  did  not  sit  down  to  tell  the  world,  in  a 
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book,  Aat  the  state  of  society  and  goyamment  in  Tnrfcey  were 

ikSmgi  they  did  not  understand. 

Can  a  traveller,  however  he  may  avoid  debatable  groand 
—however  he  may  put  aside  political  disquisition  or  scientific 
research — however  concise  his  views,  or  cautious  his  ex-* 
pessions— however  little,  in  fine^  he  may  say  respecting  his 
sutject— can  a  travdler  say  that  little  correctly,  without  having 
tbcmughly  examined  the  country  he  describes,  and  without 
possessing  the  opportunities,  time,  and  qualifications  requisite 
txx  his  successful  application  to  such  a  pursuit  ? 

Confessedly,  no  individual  would  trust  to  the  judgment  of 
another  on  a  matter,  however  trivial,  with  which  he  himsdf 
had  no  personal  knowledge,  unless  that  other  were  the  person 
among  his  acquaintance  best  informed  on  the  matter  in 
quesdoQ.  Now  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  reoait 
traveDer  in  the  East  whose  opim'on  would  be  taken  or 
asked,  on  any  practical  question,  by  any  sane  resident  in 
the  Levant;  nor  is  there,  among  the  few  individuals  who 
have  applied  themselves  with  any  sequence  and  success  to 
the  examination  of  that  country,  one  who  has  presented  himsdf 
as  a  writer  of  travels*.  This,  at  the  present  moment,  ccmsU 
dering  the  precarious  condition  of  that  country,  and  die  evident 
proximity  of  a  collision  between  England  and  Russia,  we  musi 


*  From  the  intignificanoe  of  the  great  nu^jority  of  the  works  on  Turkey,  a  few 
only  are  known  of  the  many  that  have  iasued  firom  the  German,  French, 
and  English  press  during  the  last  ten  years ;  and,  strange  to  say,  that  the 
assortment  of  really  useful  books  which  any  person  going  to  travel  there  would 
have  to  take  with  him,  would  not  embrace  a  dozen  publications  of  the  present 
century.  The  standard  works  are  those  read  200  years  ago.  We  have  yet  to 
turn  to  Buabeqmns,  ChanUn,  Toumfort,  Thevenot,  Lady  Bdary  Wortley  Montague» 
Paul  Otter,  Pockoke,  Spon  and  Wheeler,  Ali  Bey,  Niebuhr,  ftc  The  most 
recent  respectable  specimen  of  an  eastern  book  of  travels  is  Olivier,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Since  then,  we  have  had  special  inquiries 
of  great  value,  but  few  in  number.  V olney,  a  brilliant  and  airy  improvisation  i 
Beai;qour,  a  solid  and  solitaiy  examination  of  a  particular  field  of  commerce  t 
— (by  the  bye,  there  is  an  inedited  work  on  the  general  commerce  of  the 
East,  of  great  value,  by  the  late  liL  Ascalon,  of  Constantinople) ;  PouqueviUe, 
containing  much  information,  with  more  fidsehoods,  and  it  is  believed  imterested 
misrepresentation;  Burkhardt's  invaluable  researches  among  the  Arabs;  and 
Leake's,  not  less  valuable,  but  &r  profounder  and  more  useful  labours  in 
Greece  and  western  Roumelia.     Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  had  several 
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r^ard  as  a  great  national  calamity ;  for  the  danger  has  origi-» 
nated  in  the  things  which  Russift  has  been  permitted  to  do-^ 
permitted  solely  by  our  misappreciation  of  consequences,  by 
our  want  of  knowledge  of  present  circumstances,  by  our  mis- 
calculation of  Russia,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  Turkey. 

In  the  absence  of  a  writer  of  a  more  reflective  mind,  we  con- 
sider it  no  small  piece  of  good  fortune  that  a  man,  with  so 
vivid  an  imagination  and  so  keen  a  perception  of  moral  and 
natund  beauty  as  belongs  to  M.  De  Lamartine,  should  have 
travelled  into  the  East ;  and  we  conceive  that  not  only  was 
he  calculated,  by  his  peculiar  frame  of  mind,  to  throw  new 
light  upon  the  domestic  and  social  state  of  this  poetic  people, 
but  that  his  early  preference  of  the  simple  tales  and  in- 
spired strains  of  the  Hebrew  poets  to  those  other  writers  of 
antiquity  who  have  generally  been  the  models  of  European 
literature,  prepared  him  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  this 
particular  field  of  nature. 

It  was  indeed  with  peculiar  satisfacticm  that  we  learned 
that  a  work  proceeding  from  such  a  distinguished  pen  was 
published  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  We  were  not 
ignorant  that  M.  De  Lamartine  had  left  Turkey  with 
opinions  the  most  extravagant;  for,  besides  our  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  author,  we  had  read  the  celebrated 


respectable  quartos  of  travels,  enriched  with  classic  lore  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tions. For  instance,  Hobhouse,  Hughes,  Kerr  Porter,  &c. ;  but  of  recent  years 
even  this  class  has  disappeared,  and  flimsy  paltry  repetitions  of  trashy  tales, 
and  disproved  opinions,  presented  in  wide-lettered  octavo  and  duodecimo,  is  all 
fhat  has  been  supplied  to  the  craving  appetite  of  the  public  The  lowness  of  the 
standard,  inexplicable  in  itself,  b  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  events,  which  fft  fact  has  given  observers  from  a  distance  the  advantage 
over  those  who,  though  near,  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  close  examination, 
From  this  sweeping  condemnation,  there  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  be  made ; 
but  if  any,  Mr.  Slade  deserves  the  distinction.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
much  positive  and  valuable  information ;  but  while  rendering  him  this  justice, 
we  must  do  Turkey  the  justice  of  attributing  to  him  a  pre-eminence  over  his 
Compeers  in  singular  misconception  of  his  subject,  and  misuse  of  his  information. 
We  touch  not  on  works  purporting  to  enter  into  the  graver  field  of  political 
and  philosophical  inquiry— d'Hosson  stands  alone  a  singular  monument  of 
profoundness,  exactitude,  and  inutility,  the  lexicographer  of  Turkey,  not  its 
painter — Eton  and  Thornton  are  spoken  of,  and  sometimes  read,  because  there 
is  nothing  worth  reading,  and  people  are  anxious  to  learn. 
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speech  he  delivered  from  the  tribune  on  hit  return  to 
France,  which  was  so  conclusive,  as  to  shut  for  ever  on 
M.  De  Lamartine  the  door  to  political  consideration.  But  we 
thought  that  the  very  reception  of  these  opinions  by  France, 
so  deservedly  proud  of  his  talents,  would  have  led  him  to 
reconsider  them.  We  conceived  that  the  voice  of  Germany, 
speaking  through  the  organ  of  the  Augsburgh  Grazette, 
would,  if  it  did  not  ccmvince  him,  saad  him  back,  in  the  silence 
erf  the  closet,  to  review  the  notes  which  he  had  compiled  in 
the  East;  which,  although  we  did  not  conceive  them  to  be 
so  ample  or  so  conclusive  as  they  really  are,  we  hoped  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  him  that  every  one  of  the  positions  he 
has  taken  up  is  liable  to  refutation  from  his  own  evidence. 
We  did  not  conceive  that  M.  De  Lamartine  was  de6cient  in 
the  courage  required  to  put  forward  opinions,  opposed  to  the 
prejudices  prevaloit  in  his  day  or  nation ;  indeed  he  has  exhi* 
bited,  in  the  present  work,  a  sufficiency  of  courage,  although 
not  of  the  best  character,  and  has  boldly  attacked  every 
principle  of  national  faith,  honour,  and  justice,  whilst  he  ever 
has  in  his  mouth  virtue,  humanity,  and  civilisation. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  speak  in 
sudi  terms  of  a  man  for  whom  we  entertain  so  high  a  personal 
respect.  We  are  urged  to  do  so,  in  defence  of  those  interests 
which  he  calls  upon  civilised  Europe  to  sacrifice ;  and  to  warn 
unreflecting  minds  against  confounding  the  aberrations  of  the 
sentimentalist  with  the  opinions  of  the  observer. 

After  this  prefstce,  we  will  select  various  passages  which  con- 
vey the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  our  author  by  the 
country  in  which  he  travelled,  where  those  vivid,  poetic,  and 
not  incorrect,  impressions  are  conveyed  to  him,  as  he  says 
.himsdf,  **  by  his  two  eyes^ — a  country  which  he  has  demon- 
strated to  be  the  true  land  of  poetry  and  real  beauty,  whilst  he 
has  vindicated  it  from  being  one  of  fable  and  romance. 

The  first  point  to  which  he  directed  his  steps  was  Syria, — 
for  several  naonths  he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Beyrout, 
during  which  time  he  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land. 
This  pilgrimage  occupied  him  less  than  a  mouth;  but  the 
people  whose  character  he  had  the  most  opportunities  of 
studying,  were  the  inhabitants  of  those  ranges  of  Lebanus 
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and.  Anti-Lefaanus,  which  stand  forth  so  pre-endnently  io  hii 
descriptions— descriptions  approaching,  as  near  as  art  can 
approach  to  nature,  to  the  grandeur  and  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  mountains  themselves. 

'*  Thoiey**  8ayt  he,  describing  the  Maronites,  *<  who  would  oontempUte  in  BctuH 
existence  all  that  the  imagination  pictures  of  the  season  of  inficuit  and  pure 
Christianity — who  would  see  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  the  primitive  fidth, 
purity  of  morals,  disinterestedness  in  the  ministers  of  charity,  sacerdotal  influence 
without  abuse,  authority  without  domination,  poverty  without  mendicity,  dignity 
without  pride,  prayer,  vigils,  sobriety,  chastity,  manual  labour— those  who 
would  contemplate  all  this,  must  visit  the  Maronites.  The  most  rigid  philoso- 
pher would  find  no  reform  requisite  in  the  public  or  private  life  of  these  priests, 
who  are  alike  the  example,  the  counsellors,  and  the  servants  of  the  people."— 
(V<^  II.,  p.  167.) 

"  The  information  of  the  people,  though  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic^ 
and  the  catechism,  is  so  far  universaL — I  can  compare  them  only  to  the  peasants 
o{  Saxony  and  Scotland,"— {^,  182.) 

"  Yesterday  I  descended  again  from  the  summits  of  these  Alps,  and  became 
the  guest  of  the  Scheik  of  Eden,  an  Arabian  Maronite  village  suspended  beneath 
the  highest  peak  of  these  mountains,  on  the  very  limits  of  vegetation,  and  only 
habitable  during  summer.  The  noble  and  venerable  old  man,  accompanied  by 
his  son  and  some  servants,  had  come  out  to  meet  me  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Syrian  Tripoli,  and  had  received  me  in  his  house  at  Eden  wi^  a  kindliness, 
a  dignity,  and  an  elegance  of  manner  which  one  would  imagine  to  be  possessed 
by  one  of  the  old  lords  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Whole  trees  were  burning  on 
the  wide  hearths:  sheep,  kids,  and  stags,  lay  heaped  up  in  the  vast  halls:  and  the 
old  wines  of  Lebanon,  brought  from  the  celUr  by  his  servants,  were  poured  out 
abundantly,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  attendants.  After  having  spent  some 
dajTS  in  studying  these  delightful  manners,  reminding  one  of  the  descriptions  of 
Homer,  and  as  full  of  poetic  associations  as  the  places  in  which  we  found  them, 
the  son  of  the  Scheik,  and  a  certain  number  of  Arabian  horsemen,  were  com- 
missioned to  conduct  me  to  the  Cedars  of  Solomon,  which  yet  consecrate  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  and  have  been  venerated  for  ages  as  the  last  testimony 
of  his  glory. 

'*  The  most  admirable  police  (the  result  rather  of  religion  and  morals  than  of 
legislation)  reigns  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  territory  inhabited  by  the  Ma- 
ronites*. The  traveller  may  there  pursue  his  journey  alone,  and  unguarded  by 
day  or  by  night,  without  fear  of  theft  or  violence ;  crime  is  almost  unknown*"-^ 
(p.  160.) 

"  The  Jesuits,"  he  teDs  us,  ''after  having  attempted  to  erect  establishments  in 
these  mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Maronites  who  were  catholics,  have 
never  yet  succeeded,  and  have  little  prospect  of  success,  for  a  very  simple  reason 
— there  are  no  politics  io  the  religion  of  the  East ;  perfectly  distinct  from  the  dvil 
power,  it  confers  neither  influence  nor  state  employment" — (VoL  II.,  p.  175.) 


*  We  suppose  he  means  all  the  territory  under  the  domination  of  the  £nai 
Beshir,  ii\cluding  the  Druses  and  Metuales.  . 
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Thk  kftter  obeenraticm  we  think  may  startle  some,  who  had 
r^aided  Turkey  under  some  mystic  name^  doomed  in  the  pro- 
jrfiecies*  But  whoi  we  find  in  Turkey  tl^  absence  of  any 
organizatiQn,  militating  against  religious  freedom,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  such  an  <»ganiaation  gaining  ground  in  these 
countries — we  may  doubt  whether  the  term  anti-christian  may 
not  be  with  more  justice  implied  to  any,  the  most  christian 
government  of  Europe,  than  to  the  OttcHnan  Porte,  which 
while  k  does  not  itself  persecute,  affords  a  refuge  to 
the  victims  of  persecution  elsewhere — where  no  man  contri- 
butes from  his  substance  to  the  ministers  of  a  faith  to  which 
he  does  not  belong,  and  where  Christianity  is  quite  as  much 
a  state  religion  as  Mahometanism*. 

Of  the  Druses  (to  whom  every  thing  that  he  says  concerning 
the  Marcmites  is  equally  iq)plicable,  excepting  wh£^  is  grounded 
en  a  difference  of  religion)  he  speaks  thus  :— 

"  The  Mbools  for  duldren  are  numeroiMy  under  the  direction  of  the  AkkaH 
and  they  are  taught  to  read  the  Koran.  Sometimes,  when  there  are  but  few 
Dmses  in  a  village,  and  a  school  is  wanting,  they  suffer  their  children  to  be 
instructed  with  those  of  Christians,  and  content  themselves  with  erasing  the 
traces  of  Christiamty  from  their  minds,  when,  at  more  mature  yearsy  they  are 
Initiated  into  ^eir  own  mysterious  rites.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  admitted 
to  the  sacerdotal  office  i  divorce  is  frequent,  and  impunity  for  adultery  purchased. 
Hospitality  is  sacred,  and  neither  bribe  nor  menace,  whatever  its  nature,  could 
induce  a  Druse  to  betray,  even  to  his  prince,  the  guest  who  had  confided  himself 
to  the  sanctoaiy  of  his  threshold.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  die 
European  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian  towns,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks, 
retired  for  several  months  among  the  Druses,  and  there  lived  in  perfect  security. 
Their  maxim,  like  that  of  the  Gospel,  is,  that  all  men  are  brothers ;  but  they 
observe  it  better  than  we  do ;  our  dogmas  are  evangelical,  our  laws  pagan." — 
(VoL  II.,  p.  167.) 

The  rest  of  his  observations  on  the  Druses  is  worth  nothing, 
for  he  speaks  about  what  he  himself  says  he  knows  nothing-— 
their  rdigion.    He  calls  them  idolaters;    they  are  no  more 

*  The  chief  of  the  Christians  possesses  civil  power,  because  he  is  their  chief 
priest.  The  Sultan  owes  his  authority  to  the  hereditary  rights  established  before 
the  title  of  Calif  was  added  to  that  of  Han.  The  Christian  church  possesses  in 
Turkey  prerogatives  not  possessed  by  the  chmrch  of  Islamism.  The  Mahometan 
Imaiuiy  or  parish  priest  (Islamism  has  no  higher  r^ligUms  functions),  has  no 
civil  or  judicial  character.  The  priesthood  of  the  Greek  church  have  both. 
This  originates  not  in  a  legislative  preference  for  Christianity,  but  in  the  absence, 
among  the  Turks,  of  an  organised  priesthood.  The  Ulema  are  no  more  priests 
thu  the  Peers  oi  Great  Britain. 
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idolatert  than  the  rest  bf  the  MiAometan  population.  He 
Mys  he  has  a  firm  bdief  that  the  religion  of  the  Druses  is  stiU 
a  mystery :  whereas  their  books  have  been  procured,  and  inter-^ 
preted  by  his  learned  countryman  De  Sacy ;  and  it  is  therein 
shown  that  they  participate  in  a  bdief  common  to  many  parts 
of  Syria,  namely,  the  expectation  of  the  future  advent  of  a 
Messiah,  among  the  descendants  of  Mahomet* 

Here  then  we  find  in  their  character^-^jndustry,  as  shown  by 
the  cultivation  of  their  mountains — repose — freedom  from  orime 
—education  among  the  lower  orders,  as  extended  as  in  the  most 
advanced  countries  of  Europe— extreme  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gence— hospitality — high  sense  of  honour — and  simplicity  in 
religious  matters. 

We  regret  that  he  had  so  few  opportunities  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Mahometans  of  Syria.  During  his  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  his  mind  was  necessarily  too  much  taken  up,  with 
the  observation  of  sites  which  were  hallowed  to  him  by  every 
association,  to  permit  him  to  direct  his  attention  much  to  an 
examination  into  the  character  of  that  people ;  ai^J  subsequ^tly 
his  visit  to  Damascus,  where  its  type  is  to  be  found,  was  so 
hurried,  as  to  prevent  him  from  being  able  to  obtain  much  of 
the  information  he  might  have  derived.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  observed  the  impression  that  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  especially  of  the  Mahometans,  would 
have  made  upon  him :  our  slight  acquaintance  with  them  has  led 
us  to  consider  them  as  the  most  enlightened,  decidedly  the  most 
interesting,  of  all  the  populations  that  inhabit  Syria.  Here  he 
would  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  studying  the  character 
of  the  Mahometan  Arab,  and  of  judging  of  the  materials  that 
Goce  composed  the  brilliant  empire  of  the  caliphs.  He  would 
have  soon  seen  through  the  absurdity  of  those  fSeibuloua  tales, 
which  mediocrity  has  so  sedulously  propagated  respecting  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Damascenes — in  fact,  those  same  powers  of 
mind  which  led  him  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  the  Osnuuw 
lis  so  justly,  and  to  depict  that  character  in  such  vivid  colours, 
would  have  been  devoted  to  vindicating  their  co-religionists  in 
Syria,  from  the  various  charges  that  have  been  preferred  against 
fhem.  We  do  not  think  that  we  can  better  fill  up  the  hiatus, 
than  by  giving  an  account  of  a  popular  tumult  which  occurred 
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hk  that  chy  ib  1881,  whidi,  interestmg  as  erery  clearlj  undeiv 
stood  event  must  be,  from  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
character  of  a  pe(q>le  and  their  institutions,  has  been  the  cause 
ef  much  misunderstanding  on  both  these  points,  in  consequence 
ot  the  erroneous  statements  of  various  travellers. 

About  the  time  that  the  British  government  appeared 
aware  of  the  commercial  importance  of  Damascus,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  their  commerce,  had  decided  upon 
aending  a  Consul-General  to  reside  in  that  city,  the  Porte 
had  also  come  to  the  determination  of  extending  to  Damascus 
her  plans  of  reform.  But  the  Turkish  govomnent,  whilst 
it  saw  that  changes  were  inevitable,  had  no  clear  or  fixed 
ideas  as  to^the  path  it  had  to  follow,  and  by  a  vague  ad«. 
miration  of  European  systems  was  frequently  betrayed  into 
error ;  it  saw  that  it  difiered  from  £urope  on  the  question  ef 
taxation,  and,  without  examination,  gave  way  to  a  desire  ef 
imitating  Europe.  Selim  Pacha,  being  nominated  to  the 
Pashalic  of  Damascus,  was  instructed  to  carry  two  points, 
namely — to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the  Consul-General 
appointed  by  the  British  government,  and  to  enforce  a  tax 
upon  shops.  Arrived  at  his  Pashalic,  he  communicated  to  the 
Ayans  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  his  government. 
No  opposition  was  raised  at  first,  on  hearing  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Sultan  that  a  Frank  consul  should  be  domiciled  among 
them,  although  it  wab  strange  to  see  the  British  standard 
waving  over  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  sacred  city ;  but 
when  they  heard  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Porte  to 
resort  to  a  mode  of  taxation  so  contrary  to  the  habits  of 
the  people,  the  Ayans  loudly  protested,  and  declared  to  the 
Pacha,  that  if  he  persisted,  they  could  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences. Selim  Pacha,  however,  refused  to  receive  the  warn* 
ing,  and  his  armed  retainers  were  sent  into  the  bazaars  to  levy 
the  required  sum.  The  people,  resisting  the  payment  of  the 
tax,  rose  in  arms,  and  they  were  quieted  only  by  a  most 
flcdemn  promise  frc»n  the  Pacha — that  he  would  abstain  in 
future  from  any  attempt  to  enforce  this  odious  tax. 

We  are  unwilling  to  be  severe  upon  this  amiable  but  weak 
piinded  man,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  position  was 
(pxtremely  delicate,  as  being  placed  between  the  Sultan,  whose 
conunands  he  did  not  dare  to  disobey,  and  the« people,  whQ 
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seemed  determined  to  reaisU-his  respect  fen'  his  soverdgn 
outweighed  his  dread  of  the  people,  whose  vigilance  he  hoped 
to  dude.  After  many  attempts  at  conciliation,  and  after  re- 
sorting to  every  manoeuvre  which  menaces  or  entreaties,  bribes 
or  intrigue,  presented  to  him,  he  bdieved  he  had  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  the  people,  and  attempted  again  to  levy  the  tax. 
Any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  character  of  oriental 
populations  may  well  conceive  the  consequence.  They  rose  to 
a  man,  took  the  castle  by  storm,  and  put  the  unfortunate  and 
infatuated  Pacha  to  deadi.  In  this  revolution  there  may  have 
been  cries  of  religious  fanatidsm,  raised  by  Hadjees,  that  on 
thdr  return  from  Mecca  remain  at  Damascus;  but  the  tumult 
had  nothing  to  do  with  fanatideon  or  rdigion ;  it  arose  fircxm  an 
attachmoat  to  financial  principles  (of  which  they  had  learnt  the 
practical  advantages,  although  they  had  not  reascmed  upon  them 
systematically),combined  with  exasperation  against  the  insidious 
conduct  and  the  broken  faith  of  their  Pacha.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  tumult  that  two  ideas  became  linked  together ; 
which  union,  however  accidental,  was  not  groundless ; — the  dis^ 
guised  mode  of  taxation  was  an  idea  borrowed  from  Europe,  and 
seeing  that  the  same  Selim  Pacha,  who  came  to  levy  taxes  in 
such  a  mode,  had  received  orders  also  to  pave  the  way  towards 
a  Frank  consul  being  established  in  Damascus,  they  very  natu- 
rally concluded  that  this  consul  was  coming  there  not  to  extend 
commercial  relations,  but  to  introduce  Frank  ideas, manners,  and 
prerogatives*.  It  was  not  therefore  without  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Farren  was  enabled  to  make  his  ostentatious  and  dramatic  entry 
into  Damascus.  We  are  not  indebted  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  for  Mr. 
Farren's  now  being  quietly  established  there; — ^no  intimidation 
was  resorted  to,  neither  could  have  been — but  to  the  energy  of 
a  British  merchant  who  went  and  established  himsdf  at  Da- 
mascus, and,  by  opening  there  a  commercial  house,  proved 
to  them  practically  what  were  our  intentions,  and  showed 
them  how  intimately  connected  were  their  material  interests 
with  the  objects  of  the  British  government.  We  think  that  this 
anecdote  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  a  traveller's  mouth 

*It  must  be  boroe  in  mind  that  the  privileges,  conduct,  opinions,  and  interests 
of  (Consuls  generally  are  not  such  as  to  associate  witli  their  functions,  those  ideas 
of  intercourse,  friendship,  extension  of  commercial  relations,  Sec  which  we  in 
Europe  aasocia^  with  tb^  idea  of  consular  establishment*. 
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fioiaUeism  and  turbulence  are  but  indications  of  ignorance  and 
misoonoeption ;  and  we  still  go  on  further  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
cue  instance  of  a  commotion  in  the  Turkish  empire  during  the 
last  seven  years,  which  has  not  originated  in  the  Porters 
mistaking  innovation  for  reform,  and  imitating  Europe  in 
points  where  we  have  much  to  learn  and  little  to  teach.  She  is 
indebted  to  the  good  genius  of  her  people  for  having  fEuled 
in  these  attonpts.  What  elements  of  prosperity  does  not  this 
simple  circumstance  show  Turkey  to  be  possessed  of,  if  once 
rescued  from  ? 

On  his  coasting  journey  to  Constantinople,  M.  De  Lamar« 
tine  was  only  able  to  bestow  a  passing  glance  upon  the  Greek 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  Still,  here  he  makes  an  observa- 
tion, which  we  extract  as  most  remarkable  :— 

"  The  Greek  genius  eyerjrwbere  exhibits  the  principle  of  activity  which  is  in 
the  very  blood  of  that  lively  European  race ;  but  the  actiyity  of  the  Asiatic  Greek 
is  valuable  and  fruitful ;  whereas,  that  of  Greece  and  of  the  Morea  is  only  a 
sterile  agitation.  The  air  of  Asia  softens  the  blood  of  the  Greeks:  there  they 
always  exhibit  a  people  admirably  civilised— elsewhere  they  are  frequent^ 
barbarians.** 

We  congratulate  our  author  on  having  once  used  the  term 
barbarism  in  its  proper  sense:  but  would  it  not  have  been 
well  for  him  to  have  investigated  a  little  more  fully  the  causes 
of  this  remarkable  difference  P 

Why  are  the  talents  of  the  Moreote  Greeks  rendered  useless  P 
Why  has  that  restless  activity  of  mind  converted  itself  into  a 
*^  sterile  agitation  P"^  The  Adatic  Greeks  q)eak  only  Turkish, 
and  are  imbued  with  the  repose  of  the  Turkish  character. 
Vague  aspirations  after  the  glory  of  Greece  in  the  classic  agea 
have  never  left  the  European  Greeks  of  the  upper  orders. 
This  feding  Russia  dexterously  turned  to  account— on  this 
she  placed  her  lever  of  intrigue.  But  the  Greek  peasantry 
of  Europe  were  equally  industrious,  equally  sober-minded^ 
with  the  Asiatic  Greeks ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Europeans 
interfered — till  European  institutions,  and  European  eivili- 
sation,  which  our  author  is  so  anxious  to  inflict  on  all  the 
Eastern  populations,  was  sought  to  be  introduced  into  that 
now  distracted  country — ^that  society  was  convulsed  almost  to 
its  very  lowest  foundations;  for  this  convulsion  an  able 
power  has  long  and  successfully  laboured ;  yet,  all  these  causes 
would  have  been  insufficient,  without  5,000,000/<  (four-fifths 
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of  it  English)  applied  for  the  consolidation  there  of  Russiail 
power. 

The  characters  of  the  other  populations  that  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing,  such  as  the  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  &c.,  are 
extremely  favourable ;  our  limits  prevent  us  from  extracting 
them,  as  we  are  anxious  rather  to  extend  our  extracts  with 
regard  to  the  predominant  jace,  as  the  fate  of  the  empire 
is  necessarily  involved  in  their  condition.  M.  De  Lamartine 
visited  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  Turkey,  and  that  hastily; 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Osmanlis  dates  from  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople. 

We  extract  copiously  from  his  beautiful  pictures  of  that 
seat  of  empire.  Here  the  poet  revels  in  the  beauties  that 
everywhere  surround  him.  We  think  he  might  have  seen 
good  grounds  for  conceiving  that  an  empire,  possessed  of  such 
a  capital,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  perish,  and  leave  as  its 
successors  ^^  but  the  desert,  and  the  dust  of  its  ruins  C*  he 
himself  gives  us  some  rather  intelligible  hints  of  successors  of 
a  very  different  description:  but  from  political  speculations 
we  turn  to  the  pages  of  our  author,  where  he  holds  converse 
with  nature,  and  where  his  impressions  are  recorded  on  the 
loveliest,  at  once,  and  most  important  position  on  the  face  of 
the  globe— Constantinople.  Here  we  may  unreservedly  aban- 
don ourselves  to  our  author^s  genius,  see  with  his  eyes,  and 
partake,  as  far  as  we  may,  in  his  glowing  thoughts  an4 
powerful  conceptions. 

"  H^re  it  is  that  God  and  man,  nature  and  art,  have  placed,  or  created  iq 
concert,  a  landscape  that  has  nothing  like  it  in  this  planet  of  our' s.  I  uttere4 
an  involuntary  cry,  and  obliterated  for  ever  from  the  tablets  of  my  mind  the  Bay 
of  Naples  with  all  its  enchantments.  To  compare  anything  wi^  such  a  con- 
centration of  loveliness  and  magnificence  is  to  insult  creation. 

•*  A  few  paces  distant  on  the  left  frowned  the  walls,  supporting  the  circular 
terraces  that  bound  the  spacious  garden  of  the  grand  seraglio,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  flagged  footway,  continually  washed  by  the  perpetual 
current  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  little  blue  rippling  waters,  like  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  at  Geneva.  The  terraces,  which  rise  in  insensible  slopes  to  the  sultan's 
palace,  whose  gilded  domes  are  discernible  through  the  gigantic  heads  of  palmr 
trees  and  cypresses,  are  themselves  planted  with  similar  trees,  whose  huge  trunks 
tower  above  the  walls,  while  their  branches,  scorning  the  boundaries  of  the 
gardens,  overhang  the  sea  with  thick  canopies  of  foliage,  and  shadow  the  caiques. 
Our  rowers  suspended  their  oars  occasionally  under  their  shade.  Here  and 
there  these  groups  of  trees  are  broken  by  palaces,  pavilions,  kiosks,  gilt  and 
sculptured  gates  opening  upon  the  sea ;  or  batteries  of  copper  and  bronze  cannon, 
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of  ftBtiqiie  and  unoooth  fornu.  The  grated  windowa  of  these  maritiiiie  paiacea 
overlook  the  sea,  and  glimpsea  may  now  and  then  be  caught  of  the  luitret  and 
gilt  ceilings  of  the  apartments,  sparkling  through  the  Venetian  blinds ;  while  at 
every  step  elegant  Moorish  fountains,  springing  from  the  seraglio  walls,  £U1 
murmuring  from  the  height  of  the  gardens  into  marble  conches,  ftrom  which  the 
pMsers-by  may  quench  their  thirst.  A  few  Turkish  soUUers  lie  stretched  at  their 
ease  besick  these  fountains,  while  numbers  of  masterless  dogs  are  wandering  along 
the  quay,  and  some  of  them  sleeping  in  the  embrasures.  As  the  boat  advanced  along 
these  wallsf  the  prospect  expanded  before  us;  we  neared  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  the  eye  began  to  trace  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  between  a  line  of  sombre 
hills  and  an  opposite  range,  which  appeared  to  be  painted  in  all  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow.  Here  we  again  rested  :  the  smiling  coast  of  Asia,  only  about  a  nrile 
distant^  was  sketched  to  our  right,  its  broad  and  high  hills  standing  forward  in 
relief;  crowned  with  black  foresu  of  sharp-pointed  trees ;  the  champaign  was 
fringed  with  trees,  and  studded  with  red-painted  houses— the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  ravines,  Upestried  with  verdant  plants  and  sycamores,  whoa0 
branches  dipped  in  the  stream.  Farther  off,  the  hills  were  still  loftier,  then 
declined  in  green  slopes  tiU  they  formed  a  large  advanced  cape,  bearing  on  its 
brow  the  considerable  town  of  Scutari,  with  its  white  barracks,  resembling  a 
royal  ch&teau — its  mosques,  with  their  glittering  minarets — ^its  quays,  and  its 
creeks,  &c. 

**  The  channel  presents,  in  the  distant  perspective,  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
villages,  fleets  at  anchor  or  in  sail,  little  ports  shaded  with  trees,  scattered 
houses  and  q>acious  palaces,  with  their  rose-gardens  abutting  upon  the  sea. 

"  A  few  minutes  rowing  carried  ns  forward  to  that  precise  point  of  the  Oolde* 
Horn  from  whence  the  eye  may  revel,  at  one  view,  over  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  entire  haven,  or,  more  properly,  the  interior  Sea  of  Con* 
stantinople.  There  we  forgot  Marmora,  the  Asiatic  co&st,  and  the  Bosphorus, 
to  give  our  undivided  and  admiring  contemplation  to  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the 
seven  towns  suspended  on  the  seven  hills  of  Constantinople,  all  converging 
towards  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which  unites  the  whole  in  one  unique  and  incom- 
parable city ;  at  once  city,  country,  seaport,  river-banks,  gardens,  woody  moun- 
tains, profound  valleys,  throngs  of  houses,  streets  and  masts,  tranquil  lakes, 
and  enchanting  solitudes ;  a  view  of  which  no  pencil  can  delineate  more  than 
by  detached  fragments,  and  of  which,  at  every  stroke  of  the  oars,  the  eye  and 
the  soul  imbibe  an  entirely  new  aspect  and  impression. 

**  The  seraglio  retired  from  us,  and  grew  larger  as  it  retired,  in  proportion  as 
the  eye  embraced  a  fuller  scope  of  the  vast  outlines  of  its  walls,  and  the  multi- 
tode  of  its  slopes,  trees,  kiosks,  and  palaces.  Its  site  alone  would  sufBce  for  the 
seat  of  a  large  town.  The  port  advanced,  and  gradually  became  more  developed^ 
winding,  like  a  canal,  between  the  sides  of  hanging  mountains.  It  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  port ;  but  resembles  rather  that  of  the  Thames,  or  any  large  river, 
enclosed  by  two  hilly  banks  studded  with  towns,  and  both  shores  choked  with 
interminable  fleets  at  anchor  in  front  of  the  line  of  houses.  We  sailed  through 
that  innumerable  host  of  ships,  some  at  anchor,  others  making  sail  for  the  Bos- 
phorus, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  the  Black  Sea,  comprising  vessels  of  every 
form,  of  every  size,  and  of  all  flags — from  the  Arab  bark,  with  its  projecting  and 
elevated  prow,  similar  to  the  beak  of  the  ancient  galleys,  to  the  magnificent 
three-decker,  with  its  shining  bronze  walls.  Hundreds  of  Turkish  caiques^ 
little  boats  which  answer  the  purpose  of  carriages  upon  the  maritime  streets  of 
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liiis  amphibiom  city,  guided  bj  one  or  two  rowers  in  silk  deeres,  w«r^  dtfOi^^ 
ing  their  way  between  tbe  more  massy  structures,  crossing  each  other's  paths, 
coming  in  contact  without  being  capsized,  and  elbowing  each  other  like  a  crowd 
in  the  public  squares ;  while  clouds  of  albatross,  like  beautiful  white  pigeons, 
rose  from  the  sea  at  their  approach,  flying  to  a  more  distant  station  to  cradle 
themselves  upon  the  waves.  I  cannot  attempt  to  reckon  the  vessels,  the 
frigates,  brigs,  sloops,  and  boats,  which,  moving  or  stationary,  cover  die  waters 
of  the  port  of  Constantinople,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  point 
of  the  seraglio,  to  the  suburbs  of  Eyoub,  and  the  delicious  valleys  of  the  sweet 
waters.  The  Thames,  in  London,  offers  nothing  comparable  to  their  number." 
^VoL  lU  pp.  429— 434.) 

**  Whenever  I  ascend  to  the  belvidere  to  e^joy  this  view  (and  I  do  so  several 
times  a  day,  and  invariably  every  evening),  1  cannot  conceive  how,  of  die  many 
travellers  who  have  visited  Constantinople,  so  few  have  felt  die  beauty  which  it 
presents  to  my  eye  and  to  my  mind.  Why  has  no  one  described  it  ?  U  it 
because  words  have  neither  space,  horizon,  nor  colours,  and  that  paindng  is  the 
only  language  of  the  eye  7  But  paindng  itself  has  never  pourtrayed  all  that  is 
here.  The  pictures  I  have  seen  are  merely  detached  scenes,  consisting  of  dead 
lines  and  colours,  without  life :  none  convey  a^y  idea  of  the  innumerable  grada- 
tions of  tints,  varying  with  every  change  of  the  atmosphere  and  every  passing 
hour.  The  harmonious  whole  and  the  colossal  grandeur  of  these  lines ; — the 
movements  and  intertwinings  of  the  different  horizons; — the  moving  sails 
scattered  over  the  three  seas; — the  murmur  of  the  busy  population  on  the 
shores ; — the  reports  of  the  cannon  on  board  the  vessels ; — the  flags  waving  fr«m 
the  mast  heads; — the  floating  caiques; — ^the  vaporous  reflection  of  domes, 
mosques,  steeples,  and  minarets  in  the  sea ; — all  this  has  never  been  described. 
I  will  try  it" 

We  continue  a  few  extracts. 

"  If  Tou  recollect  that  you  are  in  Constantinople,  the  queen  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  at  the  precise  point  where  these  two  quarters  of  the  world  meet,  as  it  were, 
either  for  friendly  greeting,  or  for  combat ; — whether  night  should  surprise  you 
whilst  contemplating  diis  prospect,  which  can  never  weary  the  eye ; — or  the  pharos 
of  Galata,  the  Seraglio  and  Scutari,  and  the  lights  on  the  high  poops  of  the  vessels, 
are  glimmering ; — if  the  stars  detach  themselves  one  by  one,  or  in  groups  from 
the  azure  firmament,  and  envelope  the  mountains  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  snows 
of  Olympus,  the  Princes  Islands  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  level  height 
of  the  Seraglio,  the  hills  of  Stamboul  and  the  three  seas,  so  that  the  whole 
scene  seems  to  float  in  a  blue  net* work  besprinkled  with  pearls; — if  the 
rising  moon  diffuse  sufficient  light  to  show  the  great  masses  of  the  picture,  while 
it  obscures  or  softens  the  details ; — you  have  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
the  most  delicious  spectacle  that  can  charm  the  sight  It  is  an  enchantment  of 
the  eye  which  spreads  to  the  mind  ;~a  dazzling  of  the  sight  and  the  souL  This 
is  the  spectacle  which  I  have  enjoyed  every  day  and  every  night  for  the  space 
of  a  month. 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  that  sky,  earth,  sea,  and  man,  could  produce  such 
a  combination  of  enchanting  prospects :  the  transparent  mirror  of  the  sky  or  of 
the  sea  can  alone  reflect  them  in  their  whole  expanse.  My  imagination  also 
embraces  them  in  this  extended  way ;  but  my  memory  cannot  retain  and  repro- 
duce them  except  in  litde  successive  details.  I  therefore  traced  singly  every 
different  point  of  view  as  I  glided  along  in  my  caique.    A  painter  would  require 
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yean  to  depict  only  ooe  shore  of  the  Botpbonn*  1W  liiailtiiiyB  ifcaagu  at 
every  glance,  and  as  it  varies  presents  xeneiped  bran^.  What  can  I  say  in  a 
few  words?"— (VoL  III.  pp.  2^—90.) 

But  what  is  the  character  of  the  lordly  race  that  is  at 
present  in  possession  of  this  city  of  enchantment  P— What  is 
the  state  of  society  in  Constantinople  itself? 

**  The  seraglio  is  characterised  by  the  feeling  which  predominates  among  the 
people,  viz.  the  love  of  nature.  The  admiration  of  beautifbl  prospects,  groves* 
fountains,  the  expanse  of  the  sea,  and  the  horizon  bounded  by  chains  of  snow- 
capped mountains,  u  the  ruling  instinct  of  the  nation.  In  this  may  be  traced 
^  recollections  of  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  who  love  to  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  their  origin,  and  whose  tastes  are  all  simple  and  instinctive.  Thef 
have  raised  the  palace  of  their  sovereigns,  the  capital  of  their  imperial  city,  oa 
the  slope  of  the  loveliest  hiH  in  the  empire,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world. 
The  seraglio  has  neither  the  external  grandeur,  nor  the  internal  luxury  of  a  Eu- 
ropean pakee.  Its  charms  consist  in  spacious  gardens  with  trees  intertwining, 
free  and  eternal  as  in  a  virgin  forest,  with  fountains  murmuring,  and  ring-doves 
cooing ;  it  is  the  same  throughout  all  Turkey.  Sovereign  and  subjects,  rich  and 
poor,  have  but  one  want,  one  feeling,  in  the  choice  and  arrangemoit  of  their 
dwellings,  ms.,  to  charm  the  eye  with  a  beauti^  prospect  If  the  situation  of 
the  house,  and  the  poverty  of  the  owner,  preclude  this  luxury,  then,  at  least,  there 
are  a  tree,  a  sheep,  and  a  dovecot,  in  a  patch  of  ground  surrounding  die 
huf— (VoL  III.,  pp.  78,  79.) 

*'  They  live  in  harmony  with  the  clouds  of  white  turtle  doves,  which  cover  the 
domes  of  all  the  Khans  and  Mosques,  and  they  do  not  even  scare  the  swallows* 
The  Turks  themselves  live  in  peace  with  all  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation 
— trees,  birds,  or  dogs — they  respect  every  thing  God  has  made.  They  extend 
their  humanity  to  those  inferior  animals  which  are  neglected,  or  persecuted 
among  us."— (VoL  III.,  p.  109.) 

He  accompanies  Rustem  Bey,  governor  of  the  slaves  of  thtf 
Sultan,  and  thus  describes  their  reception  by  the  young  men. 

"  *  Rustem  Bey!  Rustem  Bey!'  they  exclaimed,  one  after  the  other,  and  all 
hastened  to  meet  him,  breathless  and  flushed  with  joy.  He  could  scarcely  free 
himself  from  their  caresses,  and  they  addressed  to  him  the  most  affectionate  lan- 
guage. '  Rustem  Bey,'  said  they  to  him, '  why  have  you  been  absent  so  long  f 
You  have  been  a  father  to  U8»  and  we  have  been  longing  to  see  you.  We  ar€ 
indebted  to  you  for  all  that  we  know.  Allah  and  the  Sultan  have  sent  you  to 
make  men  of  us.  Before,  we  were  only  slaves — sons  of  slaves.  The  name  of 
the  OsmanKs  was  a  mockery  in  Europe :  henceforth,  we  will  defend  it  and  honour 
it.  But,  tell  the  Sultan  to  send  you  back  to  us.  We  do  not  study  now;  we  pint 
in  dulness  and  weariness.' 

**  We  conversed  with  them  for  a  long  time  respecting  their  studies,  the  politics 
of  Europe,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Turkish  empire.  They  shuddered  with  indig- 
nation at  their  present  condition,  and  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Sultan  in  his 
reforming  enterprises.  I  never  witnessed  greater  ardour  for  the  regeneration  of 
a  country,  than  that  which  animated  these  young  men.  The  oldest  of  diem  might 
be  aiout  twenty  or  twenty-two,  and  the  youngest  about  twelve  or  thirteen.  Ex- 
cept at  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Greenwich,  I  never  saw  finer  looking  lads  than 
some  of  these  young  Turks."— (VoL  111.,  p.  72.) 
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Before  quitting  the  seraglio  he  is  entertained  by  the 
Hasnadar. 

''  The  Kesnedar  (Hasnadar),  who  was  a  frank,  cheerful,  and  intelligent  roan, 
conducted  me  to  his  own  department,  where  I  saw,  for  the  Jlrst  time  in  Turkey, 
something  like  the  elegance  and.  convenience  of  European  furniture.  The  diTans 
were  high,  and  covered  with  silk  cushions,  and  there  were  tables  and  shdves 
round  the  room.  On  these  shelves  there  were  papers,  books,  maps,  and  a  ter- 
restrial globe.  Sweetmeats  and  sherbet  were  handed  to  us.  We  convened  on 
the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Europe,  compared  with  the  state  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  Ottoman  empire — the  Kesnedar  appeared  to  be  as  well-in- 
formed, and  SB  free  from  prejudices^  as  any  European,  He  earnestly  prayed  for  the 
success  of  Mahmoud  in  his  projected  reforms."  .  ..."  He  asked  me  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  on  various  subjects,  vis.  philosophy,  religion,  poetry,  politics, 
military  tactics,  and  different  systems  of  government,  republican  and  monarchicaL 
He  discussed  all  these  subjects  with  a  degree  of  shrewdness,  which  convinced  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  Turkish  empire." — (VoL  11  f., 
pp.  74,  75.) 

Rattier  a  bold  assertion  this  last  observation,  considering  the 
little  experience  M.  De  Lamartine  had  in  Turkey.  We  ex* 
tract,  to  place  beside  it,  his  account  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  first  men  of  the 
empire,  Halil  Pacha,  Achmet  Pacha,  &c. 

'*  We  spoke  with  discretion,  but  at  the  same  time  with  freedom,  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Egypt,  Europe,  and  Turkey ;  and  the  progress  made,  and  to  he 
made,  by  the  Turks  in  military  tactics,  legislation,  and  the  policy  of  the  different 
powers  of  Europe.  Nothing  in  our  conversation  could  have  denoted  that  we 
were  discoursing  with  a  people  who  are  termed  barbarians,  about  the  affairs  of 
these  same  barbarians,  and  that  what  we  said  might  even  have  reached  the  ear 
of  the  Grand  Signior,  the  Shadow  of  Allah. 

"  Our  conversation  could  not  have  been  more  unrestrained,  or  more  elegantly 
kept  up,  in  a  drawing-room  in  London  or  Vienna.  These  young  men,  who 
were  eager  for  information  and  improvement,  spoke  of  their  situation,  and  of 
themselves,  in  a  tone  of  noble  and  interesting  modesty." — (VoL  111.,  p.  61.) 

But  of  course,  in  a  capital  such  as  Constantinople,  he  could 
be  only  indebted  to  the  orientals  for  such  offices  of  hospitality 
as  he  would  find  also  in  Europe;  it  was  only  in  his  land- 
journey  homewards  that  he  could  experience  the  characteristic 
hospitality  of  the  Turks.  But  this  virtue  he  shows  is  not  confined 
to  the  Osmanlis  only,  but  is  common  to  all  the  populations 
under  the  Ottoman  sceptre. 

He  thus  describes  his  reception  at  Philippopoli. 

"  When  we  were  within  three  leagues  of  Philippopoli,  I  perceived  a  party  of 
Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Greek  horsemen  advancing  to  us  at  fkiU  gallop.  A 
handsome  young  man,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse,  came  up  to  us  before  the 
rest,  and  touched  my  clones  with  his  finger.  He  then  turned  his  horse,  and 
rode  beside  me.    He  spoke  Italian,  and  explained  to  me  that,  having  been  the 
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Bnt  to  touch  me,  I  mutt  accept  his  house,  howerer  urgent  the  others  of  hit 
ptrtj  might  be  to  conduct  me  elsewhere.  The  kkia  of  the  goTemor  of  Philip* 
popoll  next  joined  us.  He  complimented  me  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  who, 
be  said,  had  prepared  a  large  and  commodious  house  for  my  reception,  and  that 
iuppet  was  ready."— (Voi  III.,  p.  98.) 

"  We  passed  three  days  at  Philippopoli,  enjoying  the  Ubend  hospitality  of  M. 
Mauridea,  making  excursions  in  Uie  environs  of  the  town,  and  receiving  and 
retnming  the  visits  of  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians." — (Vol  III.,  p.  99.) 

His  reception  at  Tatar  Bazargik  is  thus  described. 

"  The  young  prince  who  possesses  and  governs  Tatar  Basargik  is  the  sen  ef 
ihe  old  vizir,  Husseim  Pacha.  He  received  us  with  chivalrous  hospitality, 
lodging  us  in  a  newly  built  and  elegant  house  situated  on  die  bank  of  a  river 
which  flows  round  the  town.  This  house  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Armenian.  No 
tfooner  were  we  instaUed  in  it  than  fifteen  or  twenty  slaves  arrived,  each  bearing 
a  pewter  dish  on  his  head.  These  dishes,  which  they  laid  on  the  ground  at  our 
feet,  contained  nee,  cakes,  game,  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  from  the  kitchens 
of  the  prince :  two  fine  horses  were  likewise  sent  to  me  as  a  present,  which 
however  I  decfinedy  and  several  calves  and  sheep  as  food  for  my  suite." — 
(VoL  III.,  p.  100.) 

The  next  day  he  leaves  this  viUage  and  arrives  at  the  foot 
of  the  Balkan,  where  he  found  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
Bulgarian  village  of  Yenikeni  waiting  for  him,  to  show  him 
attention.  Here  M.  De  Lamartine  was  laid  up  for  twenty 
days  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  gave  occasion  for  ad- 
ditional proofs  of  that  active  kindness  and  generous  sjrmpathy 
which  he,  as  well  as  every  other  stranger  that  conducts  himself 
within  the  due  bounds  of  decorum,  invariably  meets  with  in 
that  country. 

"  A  Tartar  who  had  crossed  the  Balkans  on  liis  way  to  Adrianople,  had  halted 
at  Philippopoli,  where  he  related  that  a  Frank  traveller  had  been  taken  ill,  and 
vras  dying  at  Yenikeni.  This  story  reached  the  ears  of  M.  Maurides  at  ten 
o'clock  one  evening.  Immediately  concluding  that  the  Frank  was  the  same  who 
had  recendy  been  his  guest,  he  sent  for  his  friend  the  phjrsidan,  assembled  his 
servants,  and  loaded  his  horses  with  every  thing  which  his  charitable  foresight 
suggested  would  be  useful  to  me.  He  left  his  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
traveled  without  resting,  and,  after  a  journey  of  two  days,  arrived  at  Yenekeni, 
bringing  succour  and  consolation  to  a  stranger  whom  he  will  never  see  again.*' 
—(VoL  III.,  p.  102.) 

**  The  Prince  of  Tatar  Bazargik,  on  being  informed  of  my  illness,  showed  me 
no  less  kindness  and  hospitality.  He  every  day  sent  sheep  and  calves  as  pro- 
visions for  my  suite ;  and  during  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  at  Yenekeni,  five  or 
six  horsemen  of  his  suite  were  constantly  in  my  courtyard,  with  their  horses 
sadAed,  and  ready  to  execute  my  most  trivial  commands.  On  the  few  last  days 
of  my  convalescence,  they  attended  me  in  my  rides  through  the  magnificent 
valley,  and  over  the  mountains  in  the  environs  of  Yenekeni  The  prince  even 
offered  me  his  slaves,  and  on  my  departure  a  detachment  of  his  horsemen  accom- 
panied me  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  his  government.'*— (Vol.  III.,  p.  103.) 

VOL.  II.  N*  I.  C  ' 
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Might  not  these  passages  be  taken  for  the  philanthropie 
sarcasm  of  some  generous  mind,  who  grieved  at  the  oon* 
tentious  and  factious  spirit  of  our  times,  and  above  all,  at 
the  absence  of  the  kindlier  emotions  and  impulses  in  our  indi- 
vidual and  domestic  relations,  sought  to  shame  us  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  Utopian  benevolence,  personated,  necessarily, 
in  men  of  distant  lands,  because  representing  feelings  so  foreign 
to  those  we  see  around  us.  How  gratifying,  then,  to  know  that 
these  are  no  fictions,  but  a  practical  description  of  circum- 
stances that  occurred  to  the  writer ;  yet  how  afflicting,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reflect  that  the  writer  received  no  lesson  of 
political  wisdom  from  this  his  extraordinary  experience,  and 
that  he  failed  to  see  that  these  virtues  are  intimately  connected 
with  institutions  which,  instead  of  proposing  correctives 
wherever  he  found  them  deficient,  in  ignorant  boldness,  he 
has  pronounced  incorrigible,  and  denounced  to  extirpation. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  examine  the  opinions  of  pur 
pious  and  devotional  author  on  the  character  of  Islamism.  We 
must  premise,  however,  that  although  impartial  enougfi  to  treat 
this  question  very  diflTerently  from  his  frivolous  predecessmt^ 
M.  De  Lamartine  had  not  that  acquaintance  with  the  sul^yect 
which  it  demands,  and  that  he  was  not  a  fair  observer,  being 
subject  to  strong  antipathies,  not  only  as  belonging  to  a  reiir 
gion  which,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  its  holy  founder,  has  put 
itself  in  a  state  of  armed  hostility  with  all  otha*  religions^  but 
also  as  belonging  to  that  peculiar  church  which  on  all 
occasions  has  shown  itself  the  most  intolerant  and  ambitious* 

"  Islamism  is  a  philosophic  religion  which  imposes  on  its  votaries  only  two 
grand  duties— prayer  and  charity.  These  duties  are,  indeed,  the  first  principles  of 
all  religion,  Mahometanism  deduces  from  them  the  tolerance  which  other  fidtlit 
have  so  cruelly  banished  firom  their  dogmas.  In  this  respect  the  Mabomelaii»ai« 
more  advanced  in  religious  perfection  than  the  disciples  of  some  other  faiths,  who 

insult  and  despise  them." "  It  is  in  its  nature  moral,  patient,  resigned, 

charitable,  and  tolerant;  qualities  which  well  suit  it  for  a  necessary  fusion  in  the 
countries  it  occupies,  and  where  it  would  be  advisable  to  improve  and  not 
exterminate.  It  is  accustomed  to  subsist  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the  wufoai 
forms  of  christian  worship,  to  which  it  allows  free  exercise,  even  in  the  bosom 
of  its  holiest  cities,  such  as  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  It  is  careless  of  supre> 
macy:  prayer,  justice,  and  peace,  arc  all  it  requires.  In  any  system  of  human 
civilisation,  whether  humane,  politic,  or  ambitious,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  may 
easily  be  allowed  to  occupy  its  place  in  tlie  Mosque — its  place  in  the  sun  or  in 
the  shade."— (Vol.  II.,  p.  246.) 
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"  CoarersioBSy  too,  in  tbete  countries  ore  impoaiilile,  since  a  change  of  oplnioa 
woald  brand  with  perpetual  opprobrium,  and  would  often  be  punished  with 
deadi  by  a  tribe,  a  village,  or  a  family.  As  for  tbe  Mahometans,  conrenion 
amongst  them  is  unheard  ot  Their  rel^on  is  a  practical  deism,  the  morality 
of  which  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  Christianity,  but  is  not  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  The  doctrine  of  Mahometanism  is  simply 
a  belief  in  divine  inspiration,  manifested  by  a  man  wiser  and  more  favoured  with 
tbe  celestial  emanation  than  his  fellow-creatures.  Some  miraculous  operadona 
have  since  been  mixed  up  with  the  nussion  of  Mahomet,  but  these  legendary 
miracles  of  Islamism  do  not  form  the  foundation  of  the  religion,  and  are  even 
wjeeted  by  enHgbtened  Turks.  All  religions  have  their  legends,  their  abautd 
tnditiona,  dieir  popular  aspects;  the  phDosophical  view  of  MahomeCaniam  is 
pore  from  these  grosser  mixtures ;  it  consists  only  in  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  charity  towards  men.  1  have  conversed  with  a  great  number  of  truly 
.  religious  Turks  and  Arabians,  who  admitted  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable  and 
human  in  their  creed.  Their  reason  had  no  efforts  to  make  to  accept  dogmas 
from  which  it  revolted.  Their's  was  practical  and  contemplative  debm.  Such 
men  are  not  easily  converted ;  it  is  natural  to  descend  fVom  marvellous  to  simple 
doctrines,  but  not  to  remount  from  the  simple  to  the  marvellous.*'^  Vol.  II., 
p.  17«.) 

H«re  tt  tti  observatkm  of  the  most  striking,  tnitfa^  ^  con- 
^  venkm  from  Mahometanism  to  Christianity  is  unheard  of.** 
M.  I>e  Lamartine  fairly  avows  that  portion  of  the  cause 
which  he  had' penetrated  with  the  discrimination  which  is  the 
pterogaJdve  of  genius.  And  as  a  Catholic  he  could  have 
penetrated  no  further.  They  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Christianity  unalloyed  with  idi^try,  and  they  natu- 
nBy  conceive  that  aU  Christians  must  be  idolaters.  We  were 
aequakited  with  an  Amb  Emir  of  tbe  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
who  had  renounced  Christianity  and  become  a  Mahometan,  od 
account,  as  he  said  himself,  of  Ms  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
idea  of  careature  worship;  and  this,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
numeroua  Protestant  mii^Bionitfies  in  Sjrria  tihat  were  sending 
luoe  Wumes  of  reports. anrd.  researches.  We  witnes«d  the 
iaftii^t  mad  avicjity  with  which  the  Damasoeaes  perused 
part  of  the  Scrij^fes  in  A^alHc,  which  were  lent  them  by  ah 
Snglish  merchant,  and  we  overtieord.  durdelves  one  of  the 
Uleaia,  after  leading  a  portion  of  Hie  holy  writ,  exdaim, 
^  f  had  always  thou^  these  En^Khmen  were  atheists."^ 

"  Tbe  grand  idea  which  there  fills  and  erpanris  the  imagination  of  all  people, 
b  that  of  religion.  Throughout  (the  East),  the  manner  and  laws  of  all  the  tribes 
are  founded  on  the  religious,  principle.  Tbe  West  has  never  displayed  tbi%  and 
whj  ?  because  tbey  are  a  lea  noUe  race,  children  of  barbarians,  still  savouring 
of  ^eir  orig^  These  lofty  matters  are  out  of  place  in  the  West,  where  the  low- 
eat  of  hnmm  feelings  and  ideas»  constantly  take  precedence  of  the  highest    It 
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U  the  region  of  gold,  of  agitodoD,  and  noise.  The  East  is  the  region  of  profound 
meditation — of  instruction — of  adoration.*' — (VoL  I  J.,  p.  321.) 

What  meaning  is  conveyed  here  to  the  mind  of  a  reasoning- 
being,  by  the  expression,  "  manners,  and  laws,  founded  on  the 
"  religiousprincipleP^ — and  then  ^Hheyarenobler  than  the  men  of 
"  Europe,*  and  tfie  men  of  Europe  "  less  noble,''  because  "  sons 
**  of  barbarians  ?'^  Our  author  sees  things  that  surprise  and 
overwhelm  him ;  he  has  not  time  to  examine,  and  yet,  traveller- 
like, he  must  explain.  The  resum^  of  their  character  he  draws 
up  in  the  following  remarkable  words : — 

"  The  Turks  are,  in  my  estimation,  the  first  and  most  worthy  amongst  the 
numerous  races  that  people  their  vast  empire  ;  their  character  is  the  noblest  and 
most  dignified,  their  courage  is  unimpeachable,  and  their  virtues,  religious,  civil, 
and  domestic,  are  calculated  to  inspire  every  impartial  mind  with  esteem  and 
•dnuration.  Magnanimity  is  inscribed  on  their  foreheads  and  displayed  in  their 
actions :  if  they  had  better  laws,  and  a  more  enlightened  government,  they  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  people  the  world  has  seen." — (VoL  III.,  p.  381.) 

We  cannot  here  help  quoting  an  expression  which  we 
heard  from  the  lips  of  a  worthy  and  most  useful  American 
Missionary,  addressed  to  some  fellow  Missionary,  who  had 
arrived  from  America,  ready  to  make  an  Auto^4a-fi  of  all 
Mahometans, — "  You  will  see  practised  by  the  Turks  the 
"  virtues  we  talk  of  in  Christendom  r 

Nobody,  of  the  commonest  information,  is  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Mahometanism  reckons  the  Old  and  New  Testameni 
as  inspired  writings,  and  as  their  law ;  no  one  is  ignorant  that, 
though  Mahomet  is  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
Christ  to  them  is  ^  the  spirit  of  God,"^  and  that  the  Koran,  in 
all  its  excellent  parts,  is  a  transcript  of  the  Testament,  the  re- 
mainder being  wild  and  inoperative  fancies :  hut  hotofew  re* 
Jleot  on  the  different  character  which  this  etate  of  mind  gives 
to  the  Mahometan's  regard  for  Christianity^  and  the  Chris* 
tian^s  regard  for  Mahometanism !  The  Mahometan  (strange 
at  it  may  seem  to  the  religious  animosity  of  Christendom, 
which  reflects  itself,  to  its  own  eyes,  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
East),  though  he  may  not  inquire  particularly  iitto  the  dogmas 
of  our  various  churches,  denies  not  the  prophetic  character  of 
Jesus;  and  the  expressions  of  contempt  which  many  have  mis- 
applied to  Christianity,  are  called  forth  by  the  symbols  and 
externals  of  those  sects  which,  to  him,  are  the  only  personifica- 
tion of  Christianity.    A  Protestant  feels  and  expresses  more 
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loudly  the  same,  without  being  set  down  as  an  mfidd.  Islamism 
does  despise  the  external  practices,  and  the  church  government, 
and  even  someof  the  dogmas  of  the  sect  to  which  M.DeLamartine 
belongs;  it  rejects  an  organised  and  bachelor  priesthood — saints'* 
worship— auricularconfession — the  adoration  of  the  Virgin— *and 
revolts  at  the  idea  of  transubstantiation.  But  from  the  pride 
and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church  where  can  it  turn  to  tona  to 
itself  a  correct  estimate  of  Christianity  ?  solely  to  its  Eastern 
rival ;  where  all  its  faults  are  di^Iayed  without  the  veil  or 
palliation  of  its  riches,  dignity,  and  instruction.  When,  how- 
ever, Mahometans  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
ferms  of  Protestant  worship,  and  have  entered  a  Christian 
Church — where  no  crucifixes— no  images— no  exhibitions  of 
rriigiotts  witchcraft  or  priestly  fraud — ^no  revoltmg  display  of 
a  malefactor^s  tortures  as  a  personification  of  the  Deity* — they 
exclaim,  and  naturally  too,  <<  This  is  not  Christianity,  thU 
♦*  is  our  own  worship-f  !* 

One  consideration  which  we  now  indicate,  but  which  it 
Would  require  a  volume  to  develope,  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  systems,  once  struggling  in  arms,  now 
peaceably  co-existing  in  the  East — and  that  consideration  is, 
that  Mahomet  conceived  his  religious  system,  after  all  the 
evils  resulting  f!rom  the  political  character  of  the  Eastern 
Church  had  developed  themselves — ^when  a  priesthood  with 
a  code,  organization,  and  a  treasury,  had  introduced  a  strong 
Kne  of  demarcation,  or  rather  a  principle  <^  oppodtion,  into 
the  heart  of  the  church,  placing  on  one  hand  the  professoiv 
of  Ae  fttth,  on  the  other  the  servants  of  the  altar.  This 
tdatrve  position  of  the  laity  and  priesthood,  led  to  war 
between  themsdves.  For  the  latter,  released  from  the  bonds 
of  domestic  affections  and  social  interests,  and  urged  by  the 
double  promptings  of  ambition  and  fanaticism,  a  new  arena 

*  We  earoMtly  recommend  to  the  peruBal  of  those  who  may  be  led  by  our 
remarks  to  question  the  correctness  of  their  own  opinions — that  extraordinary 
vtrk, "  Mahometanism  unyeiled,**  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster.  Deeply  do  we  regret 
that  Mr.  Porater,  after  reaching  to  so  high  an  appreciation  of  so  many  of  ^ 
beazinga  of  this  question,  by  the  examination  of  the  writings  of  others,  has  not 
had  personal  opportunities,  which  would  have  led  him  still  further.  The  end  tt$ui 
•kfeci  of  that  work  has  no  part  in  this  opinion — that  was  a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind 
Mbre  the  inquiry  was  undertaken,  in  which  he  has  elicited  so  much  light. 

t  The  Mahometan  can  only  perform  his  adorations  in  a  holy  place  (that  is  not 
polluted),  llie  Mahometan  freely  performs  his  religious  rite  in  a  ProtesUnt  Church, 
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of  action  was  laid  open :  and  their  fervour  of  faith  and  depth 
of  conviction  (not  to  speak  of  less  worthy  feelings),  added 
to  the  devotion  of  followers  and  the  hatred  and  provoeation 
of  antagonists,  had  &tigued  the  Eastern  world  by  a  century 
and  a  half  of  unceasing  commotions,  fM^oualy  to  the  ap- 
pearance ot  the  l^slator  of  Arabia.  Mahomet  studied  the 
Oospd,  and  he  looked  upon  the  teachers  of  its  spirit*  What 
his  profbunder  lucubrations  were  who  can  tell  ?  What  the 
results  he  arrived  at  were,  we  may  infbr  from  the  practical 
«nds  he  proposed  to  himself-^the  abolition  of  all  distmctioQ 
between  clergy  and  laity — a  principle  so  systematically  insisted 
CD,  and  so  effectually  secured,  that  to  this  very  day  it  stands 
unimpaired. 

Nor  have  we  the  right  to  affirm  that  the  results  obtained 
were  not  calculated  on  as  well  as  arrived  at :  those  results  were, 
cessation  of  internal  rdigious  contrition— unity  in  matters  oi 
faith — and  religion  without  distinctive  power  or  action,  be- 
coming the  impulse  of  the  whole  mass  of  its  adherents.  With 
this  grand  idea  was  associated  the  character  of  the  life  of  the 
desert,  integrity  of  mind,  firmness  of  purpose,  endurance  <^ 
disposition,  and  respect  among  the  eariy  pn^iagators  <^ 
Islamism  fer  the  institutions  of  all  men,  as  a  primdple  result- 
ing from  their  own  bsibits — as  a  feeling  pi!ompted  by  their 
own  character.  It  was  this  disposition  of  mind  which  •tem* 
pered  the  blade  of  Damascus  in  the  hands  of  the  followers  9£ 
Mahomet,  and  if  Uie  &tali  edge  of  persecution  degi»ded  the 
sc3rmetar  of  the  Califs,  that  was  a  natund  remilt  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  times,  and  of  the  fanaticism  of  their  oppooenlB. 
Thus  arose  Islamism,  environed,  in  ibe  eyes  of  the  Chrialian 
fanatics  as  of  the  pagan  idolaters,  with  the  apparent  attributes 
of  simplicity  and  of  truth ;  and  energetic  as  was  its  spirit  and 
its  action,  its  progress  seems  rather  to  have  been  effected  by 
invitation  than  by  impulse. 

We  come  to  latter  times :  and  here,  in  our  own  century, 
an  equally  strange  ignorance  is  to  be  found  in  Europe  of 
things  as  they  are.  M.  De  Lamartine  has  ventured  to  inform 
his  co-relufionists  that  proselytism  to  Christianity  does  not 
take  place;  nay,  that  it  is  impossible.  This  is  much,  but  not  all. 
Proselytism  is  now  rapidly  going  on  from  Christianity  to 
Islamism.  We  state,  from  our  own  observation,  the  fact  of  pro- 
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i^ytiflm  mmoag  Greekg,  Bulgarima,  aad  GeorgiaDs ;  .we  have 
eoBwened  with  individuals  of  all  these  races,  who  have  become 
Mmrafanana.  Theextenttowhicb  this  goes  it  may  be  impossible 
to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  ooAsiderable. 

This  ia  not  of  to^lay.  A  century  ago  there  were  no  Alba- 
man  Mahometans,  there  are  now  above  a  milboQ ;  the  ScU- 
vonic  populations  weie  all  Christians,  they  now  reckon  two 
miUioDs  of  Mahometans.  The  Greeks  of  Europe  have  been 
subject  to  less  change,  yet  conaideraUe  numbers,  though  no 
krge  bodies,  that  we  are  aware  of,  have  embraced  Islamism. 
Not  so  the  Asiatic  Greeks ;  the  district  of  Off,  which  contains 
a  large  portion  of  the  remnants  of  the  Greek  empire  of  Tnq)e- 
zuntium,  have  all  become  Mussulmans.  They  speak  Greek 
stfll  (while,  strange  to  say,  the  Hmckrumj  or  Armenian 
Gredu,  the  Grreeks  of  the  Grreek  Chiurch  of  Asia  Minor,  apeak 
Turkish) ;  and  preserving  the  scholastic  temperament  of  their 
race,  have  all  of  them  aj^ied  themsdves  to  the  study  of  the 
Mussulman  law,  and  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  empire,  as 
ddctors,  judges,  and  scribes.  In  each  village  they  tell  you 
the  year  when  it  pleased  God  to  enlighten  them,  and  deliver 
•  them  feom  idolatry  and  licentious  habits.  The  Curds  and 
nasy  Armemans  passed  in  a  large  mass  from  Christianity  to 
Islamism,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Patriardis  of  the  Armenian 
«ad  Greek  Churches  to  permit  tiiem  to  use  milk  and  curds 
daring  the  long  fasts,  and  these  pastoral  pec^ple  have  often  no 
other  meansof  subsistence.  Evoi  the  Jews  have  been  converted 
to  Iriaraisn].  A  body  of  them,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  at 
Adonica,  passed  from  the  faith  of  Abraham ;  but  they  still 
nemain  a  distin^  though  wealthy  and  respected  class,  under 
the  title  of  Dunme.  The  Greorgians  in  the  Turkish  territory 
have,  within  fifty  years,  b^^  to  abandon  Christianity  ; 
tb^  conversion  is  now  afanost  complete.  We  extract  from  a 
recent  traveller  in  that  country,  some  curscHy  observations  on 
the  snbject. 

^  Russia  introduced  disorders  into  this  province,  and 
<*  fomented  them  ;  the  Dere  Bey  system  sprang  up,  and  this, 
•*  with  the  discredit  attached  to  Christianity  by  the  neighbour- 
^  ing  administration  of  Russia,  has  led  to  the  apostacy  of  the 
^  Lazes.  Russia,  in  separating  them  administratively  from 
*•  the  Porte,  has  brought  about  their  religious  union  to  the 
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««  Sultao — she  has,  moreover,  raised  their  character ;  for  it 
**  must  be  observed,  that  the  difference  here  is  not  between  the 
««  Bible  and  the  Koran,  between  Christianity  and  Irianasm, 
"  but  between  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  Greek 
"  church  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Mussulman  practice — 
<*  between  two  systems  of  which  the  apparent  differences 
"  are  religious^  hut  of  which  the  material  diffbrenoes  are 
««  political  and  social. 

**  The  Georgians  are  proverbial  for  drunkenness  and  de- 
"  bauchery  ;  they  are  not  brave,  they  are  superstitious. 
<<  Those  who  have  become  Mussulmen  seem  to  have  entirely 
*<  abjured  the  characteristics  of  their  race ;  they  have  become 
«  sober,  chaste,  and  hospitable ;  these  are  habits  of  their  new 
<<  faith.  Their  character  has  acquired  dignity  by  belonging 
*^  to  the  honoured  class.  In  confirmation  of  this  change  of 
<<  spirity  the  establishment  of  their  schools  in  each  ^Mlage 
**  dates  from  the  epoch  of  its  conversion*.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  observation  that  seems  to  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  M.  De  Lamartine^s  own  mind,  as  it 
must  on  those  of  his  readers,  is  the  example  which  the  East 
afforded  him  of  what  we  consider  simplicity  and  primitive^ 
ness  in  nations  and  institutions ;  here  he  meets  with  that  which 
represents  to  him  *^the  pastoral  and  instinctive  poetry  of  the 
**  ii^ancy  of  nations,^  there,  ^^  the  epic  and  warlike  poetry  of  a 
<<  conquering  and  wandering  people,"^  dsewhere,  <*  the  lyric 
**  strains  of  the  ages  of  enthusiasm,  and  religious  renovation  C* 
all  which  naturally  lead  to  self-examination ;  and  it  is  only  that 
self-examination,  thus  produced,  though  unavowed,  that  could 
have  drawn  forth  firom  M.  De  Lamartine,  the  words  of  condem- 
nation and  reproach  which  he  pours  upon  Europe — upon  that 
Europe  to  which  he  is  so  wedded,  that  he  would  sacrifice,  with 
little  compunction,  all  that  he  found  intaresting  in  the  East, 
in  order  to  rdieve  its  plethora. 

We  quote  one  of  the  severest  sarcasms  on  European  Legis- 
lation:— 

"  Modern  legiaUtors  (in  Europe)  have  forgotten  that  the  ^irit  of  fiunily  is  the 
second  soul  of  humanity.  They  only  think  of  nations  and  individuals  (interests?), 
they  omit  the  family,  unique  source  of  a  pure  and  healthy  population,  the 


•  England f  France ^  Russia,  and  Turkey,  p.  100. 
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m^Mmry  of  tradidoo  and  nuumen,  in  whkh  all  the  social  Tirtuet  acquire  ft^ah 
vigoor.  Legislation,  evtn  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  has  been  bar- 
btfooa  in  this  respect;  it  repulses  man  from  the  spirit  of  family,  instead  of 
enumraguy  it  in  him.  It  interdicts  to  one  half  of  mankind,  wife,  child,  die 
pn— ^fiina  of  a  home  aad  a  field."  (Thb  ia  only  true  of  Europe;  no  individual 
in  die  East  is  without  all  these  blessings,  that  is,  the  government  prevento  them 
from  enjoying  none,  and  public  opinion  enforces  it  upon  them.)  "  A  family  is 
society  in  miniature ;  it  is  that  society  in  which  all  the  laws  are  natural,  because 
they  are  sentiments." 

Why   did   not   this  prepare   him   to  appreciate  that  so- 
deCy   which  is  formed    on    the    model  of  a  family  ?      In 
the  East,   the  laws,   sanctioned  by   the  ruling  power,  are 
the  habits   and   custtxns   that   influence  the  family.     Insti- 
tutions  are  distinctly  means  —  variable  and  therefore  per- 
manent, but  not  ends;   and  moreover,  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  the  state  is  identified  with  the  family — the  people 
contribute  to  the  state  as  they  do  to  the  support  of  their 
fEunilies,  by  the  profits  of  their  labour.     This  state  of  things 
may  not  give  external  power,  but  it  secures  internal  repose — 
if  the  neighbours  are  tranquU.    An  investigator  into  any 
fium  of  society,  must  begin  by  understanding  its  material 
wants,  which  is  the  basis  on  which  the  pyramid  of  society 
reposes.     But  in  M.  De  Lamartine^s  mind  this  pyramid  is 
reversed ;   and  whilst  he  looks  upon  the  material  wants  of  - 
a  people  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  his  notice,  he  enters  into 
all  the  airy  ^peculations  of  constitutional  theories,  he  gets  into 
the  entanglement  of  undefined  reasoning,  and  fancies  that  the 
foundation  on  which  he  has  to  build.     The  best  exemplifi- 
cation   we  can  give  of  this,  except  the  ResunU  PolitiqtMj 
which  we  have  before  us,  is  a  small  tract  he  published,  en- 
tiUed  Politique  Raisonniy  wherein  he  strides  over  the  whole 
history  of  mankind  at  foiur  step&— dividing  history  into  four 
epochs,  which  he  calls,  the  Heroical  Age,  the  Tyrannical  Age, 
the  Monarchical,  and  the  Constitutional  Ages. 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  compare  his  description  of  the  state 
in  which  he  conceives  the  French  mind  to  be,  with  our 
author's  own  evidence  concerning  the  present  condition  of 
Turkey;  and  then  to  ask  themselves,  whether — if  for  the 
only  information  which  they  possessed,  on  the  state  of  France, 
they  were  indebted  to  these  pages, — they  would  not  say  that 
France,  not  TiU*key,  was  in  a  state  of  political  degradation 
and.  decay?      But  if  our   poet  mistakes  his  own   country, 
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how  much  less  was  he  able  to  penetrate  into  the  abyaa  of 
futurity  with  r^ard  to  a  country  with  which  he  was  ne- 
cessarily so  superficially  acquainted.  Misguided  by  the 
pseudo-rationaliun  of  the  St.  Simonian  doctrines,  he  conceives 
that  the  progress  of  mind  is  always  onward,  in  moral  Bciettce, 
and  that  which  relates  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  connau- 
nities  or  nations,  as  in  physical  science.  Leaving  to  his 
brother-mystic,  Frederick  Von  Schl^el,  to  bear  him  down  on 
this  point,  we  pass  to  the  causes  he  supposes  for  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  in  France. 

It  is,  he  says,  because  there  is  more  education  in  France 
than  formerly — that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  capacities 
developed — that  these  are  contracted  into  too  narrow  a  space, 
that  they  require  external  expansion.  Is  intelligence  developed 
only  in  France  ?    Where  is  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Saxony, 
which  is  superior  in  education   to  France?    Where  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanus,  whose  peasantry  he  compares  to  the 
peasantry  of  Saxony  and  Scotland  ?     Is  he  not  stating  a  cause 
which  is  not  the  cause,  when  he  brings  forward  this  education 
as  bearing  fruits  in  France,  which  it  does  not  elsewhere.     But 
the    development  of  capacity  has  introduced  a   "  Spirit  of 
'^  discussion  and  inquiry,  which  has  secured  the  enfranchise- 
<^ .  ment  of  the  press,  which  has  engendered  a  spirit  of  dispute 
<<  and  controversy — without  candour,  a  professional  and  syo^ 
**  tematic  opposition — a  cynical  characta*,  which,  by  dint  of 
**  wordy  logic,  scares  away  truth  and  moderation,  misleads 
<<  and  excites  ignorance,  and  is  ever  ready  to  underrate  the 
*^  chief  requisite  of  nations.""     Such  are  the  fruits  an  enfran- 
chised press  has  borne  in  France.    But  how  remedy  it  ?    By 
a  Bill  such  as  has  been  brought  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by   the  French   ministers  ?    Does  the  evil  not  lie  in  this-i- 
that  the  governments  of  civilisation,   by   unwarrantably  in- 
terfering with  the  material  interests  of  mankind,   have  put 
interest  in  arms  against  interest,  by  laws  and  enactments  ? 
And  thus,  not  only  ignorance  is  misled,  but  the  ablest  and 
wisest  men  are  led  groping  about  in  the  dark,  unable  to  find 
remedies  for  the  complicating  evils.     Their  talents  are  atfain 
added  to  the  sources  of  error  and  misconception ;  pueribties 
become  systematised,  and  simplicity  is  put  to  silence  and  to 
shame.     We^do  not  think  that  France  will  find  a  remedy  by 
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inlbctii^  with  ^  eentroHmttionr  nations  tbat  hare  hitherto 
tKXjped  the  contagion.  We  do  not  think,  like  the  Neapeditan 
peaaantSy  tiatt  the  typhus  is  to  be  cured  by  communicating 
the  disease  to  a  stranger. 

M.  De  Lamartine  might  have  brought  an  orade  home  if  he 
had  discovered  why  the  East  has  escaped  political  agitation. 
There  is  at  least  as  much  education  in  Turkey  as  in  France, 
Aat  is  popular  not  scientific  education ;  and  in  education  it  is 
not  asBoredly  the  French  grammar  that  is  the  dement  of  agi- 
tation. There  is  in  Turkey  infinitely  more  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion than  in  France,  and  yet  there  is  neither  police,  gens- 
d^armes,  chamber  of  peers,  or  St.  P^agie,  to  restrain  agkatiop. 
Widi  such  objects  of  inquiry  around  him,  he  travels  away  to 
his  France  in  the  clouds — he  shuts  his  eyes  on  external  things, 
Mis  asleep,  and  dreams.     We  extract  the  following : — 

**  This  origin  is  precisely  what  you  complain  of  having  lost,  what  you  deny  to 
exist  in  the  present  state  of  the  world ;  it  is  a  comnMMi  idea,  a  conviction,  a  social 
bw ;  it  is  a  troth  which  having  involuntarily  entered  into  all  minds,  and  having 
even  unconsciotisly  to  itself  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  labours  to  pro- 
duce itself  in  action  with  the  force  of  a  divine  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  with  invincible 
popper.  Universal  reason  is  this  faith ;  speech  is  its  organ ;  the  press  is  its 
■postle ;  it  spreads  itself  over  the  world  with  the  infiUlibiiity  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
new  rel^oo ;  it  wiabes  to  remodel,  after  its  own  image,  religion,  civilisation, 
society,  legislation  ;  all  imperfect,  or  degenerated  by  the  errors  and  ignorance  of 
the  dark  ages  they  have  passed  through : — it  wotild  impose  on  religion,  for  doc- 
trise,  tke  unity  and  perfiection  of  die  Godhead — ^for  a  motto,  perpetual  morality — 
far  worship— adoration  and  chari^;  on  politics,  human  nature  as  superior  to  the 
^tinctions  of  country ;  on  legislation,  the  equality  and  fraternity  of  man ;  on 
society,  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  services  and  duties  regulated  and  guaranteed  by 
^w  law— Christianity  If^telee."— (Vol.  IL,  p.  447.) 

No  man  of  common  sense,  after  reading  this,  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  to  any  conclusions  to  which  such  a 
dreamer  would  come,  even  when  his  eyes  are  open.  Let  us 
pursue  the  vision  a  little  farther. 

"  What  Europe  requires  is  outward  expansion.  Without  it  how  restrain  those 
perpetually  increasiiig  masses  of  the  popolation»  armed,  undiseipHned,  stmg^ing 
between  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  pillage  on  the  other  ?  How  save  property 
from  the  doctrinal  and  actual  aggressions  to  which  it  will  be  more  and  more 
exposed?  and  should  that  corner-stone  of  all  society  be  laid  prostrate,  bow  enable 
toeiety  itself  to  hold  together  ?  Where,  then,  would  be  the  refuge  against  a  second 
^ffWimrt  t  So  imnunentare  these  dangers,  that,  tuiless  the  anticipati  ve  wisdom  of 
^  European  government  does  not  devise  a  preservative  agaiust  them,  the  ruin 
of  the  known  sociable  world  is  inevitable  within  a  given  time." — (Vol.  III.,  p.  36).) 

Since  Europe,  then,  is  in  such  an  explosive  state,  it  is  no 
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small  piece  of  good  fortune  that  there  exists  at  this  present 
moment  a  large  vacuum  to  receive  the  irruption.  This  vast 
void  is  die  Ottoman  empire. 

"  Its  life  is  extinct — ^its  weight  no  longer  sways  the  balance ;  it  is  nothing  but 
a  vast  void  which  your  anti-bumtn  policy  wishes  to  leave  vacant,  Instead  of 
filling  it  with  a  healthy  and  living  population  which  nature  has  alveady  pkoted 
there,  and  which  you  might  replenish  and  propagate  yourselves.  Do  not  pre- 
cipitate the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire — do  not  usurp  the  office  of  i^e — do  not 
assume  the  reqfMHisibility  of  Providence ;  but  do  not  sustain  by  an  illusory  and 
culpable  policy  that  phantom  to  which  you  can  at  best  give  only  an  appeanuMe 
and  attitude  of  lifie — ^for  it  is  dead.  Do  not  become  the  allies  of  barba^itm  amd 
Jtkunism,  against  the  more  advanced  stages  qf  civilisation,  reason,  and  retigum, 
which  they  oppress,  nor  the  accomplices  of  the  slavery  and  depopulation  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  world.'* — (VoL  III.,  p.  S72.) 

Compare  with  this  the  following  observation  : — 

**  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  physiognomy  of  Mahmoud,  and 
not  to  ofEn  up  prayers  in  secret,  for  a  prince  whose  features  reveal  such  mas- 
culine energy,  such  deep  sensibility ;  but  alas  I  these  prayers  fell  back  on  tlra 
heart,  when  one  thinks  of  the  sombre  destiny  that  awaits  him.  If  he  ipere  reaUy 
a  great  man,  he  might  change  his  destiny  and  overcome  the  fatality  which  ia 
enveloping  him;  there  is  yet  time — ^as  long  as  the  people  is  not  dead,  there 
exists  within  it,  in  its  religion,  in  its  nationality,  a  principle  of  energy  and 
regeneration^  which  a  man  of  genius  can  utilise,  strengthen^  and  give  mich  a 
direction  to,  as  would  lead  to  a  glorious  change ;  but  Mahmoud  is  %  great  tsMi 
only  in  heart.  Whatever  his  fate,  history  will  lament  and  honour  him ;  he  saw 
that  his  people  would  expire  if  not  reformed,  he  has  cut  oflf  the  dead  branches  of 
the  tree,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  throw  in  sap  and  Ufe  into  that  which  still  reroaina 
of  this  trunks  AUl  of  heaUh  md  vigour  (smm.  9t  vigoureux).** — (Vci  JIL,  p.  08.) 

But,  as  if  he  were  driven  on  by  fatality  to  contradict  himself 
at  every  step,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  empire  has  not  sank 
of  itself  as  yet,  but  it  is  dying,  and  when  it  shall  be  **  under* 
*<  mined  by  Ibrahim  Paoha,  or  some  other  Pacha^  (it  n  a  pity 
that  he  did  not.  suggest  some  one  likely  to  give  this  coup 
de  ffrace)^  ^^  and  dismembered  alike  in  its  northern  and 
^^  southern  provinces,  you  will  have  a  very  simple  question  to 
"  decide.  Will  you  make  war  upon  Russia  to  prevent  her 
'<  inheriting  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea  ?  Will  you 
<<  make  war  upon  Austria  to  prevent  her  inheriting  one  half 
*<  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  Will  you  make  war  upon  England, 
^^  to  prevent  her  inheriting  Egypt  and  the  route  to  India  by 
<<  the  Red  Sea?  Upon  France,  to  prevent  her  colonising 
"  Syria  and  the  island  of  Cyprus  ?  Upon  Greece,  to  prevent 
"  her  completing  Tier  territories  by  the  addition  of  the  coasts 
'^^  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  beautiful  isles  which  bear  her 
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nune,  and  are  inhabited  by  her  own  people.^^Vol.  III., 

What>  inherit  a  Toid  ?  Make  war  to  reaeue  a  fh^ment  of  the 
racuum ! — ^A  curious  principle  he  has  started  too  of  inheri- 
tance; we  hope  that  our  poetic  statesman  will  ere  long  present 
to  tbeChanber  of  Deputies  a  Inll  framed  on  it  for  r^ulating 
succession  in  his  own  country ;  it  woidd  be  particularly  accept- 
aUe  in  the  present  revolutionary  state  of  France.  We  had 
thought  he  bad  promised  the  Servians  independence,  and  yet 
that  is  part  of  the  spoil  he  devotes  to  Austria ;  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  are  to  be  independent,  and  yet  to  be  subject  to  Russia: 
he  promises  the  Maronites  a  brilliant  avenir.  France's  ta^e 
for  civilising,  not  being  cloyed  with  Algiers,  is  to  confer 
the  double  benefit  of  independence  and  military  occupation 
on  other  countries  farther  East.  Let  us  see  what  fate  he 
prepaiea  for  the  Turks. 

*^  God  forbid  that  I  should  instigate  the  extermination  of 
'*  such  a  race,  whom  I  believe  to  confer  honour  on  humanity.^ 
No,  they  are  only  to  congregate  themselves  in  towns,  and  to  put 
themselves  under  the  pow»  that  inherits  Constantinople,  right 
g^ad  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  the  other  populations 
whom  they  oppressed,  and  whom,  in  their  brutal  stupidity, 
they  have  allowed  to  increase. 

Brutal  and  stupid,  doubtless ;  and  shut  up  in  these  cities, 
they  are  to  be  taught  better  manners  by  the  ^  sons  of  barbarians, 
**  in  whose  breasts  are  to  be  found  the  lowest  feelingsvnd  ideas' 
**  ccostantly  takii^  precedence  of  the  highest  ;^  and  he  contem- 
plates, at  no  distant  period,  this  people,  whom  he  describes  as 
the  finei^t  race  amcmgst  populations,  all  of  whom  he  has  depicted 
as  decidedly  superior  to  any  thing  in  Europe,  sinking  down,* 
and  becoming  amalgamated  with  the  surrouiiding  populations, 
formed,  on  the  model  of  the  more  advanced  civilisation  of  Euro- 
pean power  that  accepts  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bosphorus,  &c. 
'  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  elucidation  of  the  arguments 
of  our  statesman  poet,  if,  before  proposing  such  a  startling 
nsode  of  humanidng  society,  he  had  run  over  the  provinces 
that  Rusria  has  sdzed  frcmi  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  marked 
the  improvement  in  the  state  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  so  visibly  and  unequivocally  presents  itself !  1 1 

But  by  what  right,  it  is  asked,  is  Europe  to  make  these 
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changes  P    Our  author  quickly  loses  sight  of  the  right  of  inhe- 
ritance; he  answers,  by  the  right  of  humanity.     Suth,  trulyv 
were  the  groonds  on  which  Napoleon  far  a  moinent  was  be- 
guiled  by  Aleitander.    While  the  idea  of  subjecting  Grermanj,  - 
Italy,  and  Spain,  were  alone  in  the  conqueror^s  thoughts,  he 
admired  the  scheme  that  was  to  drive  the  "  Brutes  of  Turks* 
"  from  Europe  ;*"  but  when  the  statesman  began  td  reflect  on  the 
consequences  of  the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles  by  Russia — > 
Italy,    Spain,  and  Grermany  lost  their  attractions,    and  the 
Turks  ceased  to  be  brutes. 

The  source  whence  all  these  unaccountable  extravagan- 
cies flow,  are  to  be  found  in  our  really  amiable  and  welL-' 
intentioned  author'^s  ignorance  oi  facts.  We  must  expose  thia 
ignorance ;  f(»r,  althou^  the  proposal  he  makes,  bears  upofs 
its  own  hce  its  refutation,  yet  people  may  be  led  to  imag^ne^ 
that  if  he,  who  so  admired  the  Turks  as  men,  still  desired  their 
extinction  as  a  nation,  that  the  government  must  present  features 
at  once  strongly  anti-social  and  incorrigible ;  it  may  be  said^ 
Aat,  although  be  has  misjudged,  it  is  possible  he  was  not  mis- 
informed. 

**  The  Turkish  empire  is  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  threatens  from  day  to  day 
to  leave  to  anarchy  and  disorganised  barbarism,  ierritoriet  devoid  ff  iuhahiioKitt 
and  a  people  destitute  of  rulers." 

We  mark  in  italics  not  because  we  would  avail  ourselves 
of  the  liability  to  criticism  of  this  Hibernian  style,  but 
to  show  that  his  personal  conviction  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
grossest  statistical  misconceptions,  and  had  not  suffici^it  peno« 
tration  to  discover  that  it  was  not  ^^  by  a  fatality  inherent  in 
**  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  government,^  that  the  anpire  was 
decaying,  but  that  it  was  the  active  exertions  of  Russia,  assisted 
by  the  culpable  indifi^^ence  of  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  and 
their  hostile  interference,  that  was  acting  powerfuUy  on  a 
government  which  has  no  standing  army — no  diplomacy*— doea 
not  fatigue  other  states  by  projects  or  tariffs — and,  after  all, 
whose  greatest  misfortune  and  crime  is  not  speaking  French. 

The  passage  we  have  dted,  req>ecting  the  character  ot 
the  Sultan,  shows  that  he  was  perfecdy  igmnrant  of  the  nature 
of  the  reforms  that  were  going  on  in  Turkey,  and  yet  he 
might  have  seen  the  extraordinary  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  that  empire  by  means  that  appear  perfectly  inadeqtiate. 
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Wliere    do  those  anti-social  priiicijdes    exist?     Does  the 
TurluBh  government,  war  with  the  creeds  of  her  subjects  ? 
Does  it  nulitate  against  local  usages  ?     He  shows  it  does 
not — be  proves  the  reverse.     Do  her  commercial  regulationa 
cripple  industry  and  commerce  ?  Every  page  of  his  pilgrimage 
teUa  &  different  tale.    There  are  abuses  in  the  Turkish  govern* 
moBt ;  there  were  greater.    The  Pachas,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Porte,  were  insubordinate.    Are  they  so  now  ?     The  Ar- 
menians and  Bulgarians  accompanied  the  invading  army  into 
Russia.     Why  did  they  return  ?     Greece  is  to  participate  in 
the  ^poilA*-*look  at  the  state  of  Greecer— infant  weakness  linked 
with  the    decrepitude    of   age.       If   England  and   France 
^re  to  cease  upholding,  by  subservient  agents,  subservient 
policy,  and  millions  sterling,  the  Russian  administration  of 
that    tortured    state,    a  few   months   would   suffice   for  its 
leajciaexation  to  Turkey.     Mahomed  Ali,  he  has  well  re- 
ijaarked,  is  but  one  man  ;    and   were  he  indebted  to  hia 
individual  exertions  for  the  power  he  at  present  possesses,  even 
if .  his    hold    upon    these   possessions  were  not    precarious 
now,   still   that   power  could    not  survive  him.      But    whQ 
was  it  that  created  Mahomed  Ali  ? — was  it  not  France  ?  And 
yet  M.  De  Lamartine  calls  on  France  to  let  destiny  accom- 
plish its  purposes— to  observe,  wait,  and  be  ready,  as  soon  as 
^  oaofiue  sinks,  undermined  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.   Look  at  the 
f$fite  of  disorganisation    that    ^^  his  civilising  sword  ^    haa 
ialfoduced  into  Palestine.     Let  M.  De  Lamartine  look  at  the 
state  to  which  he  has  reduced  the  inhabitants  of  his  favourite 
novBtains^  Lebanus,  where  their  prince  has  been  obliged  to 
seek  rdoMge  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  proteg^  imder 
Ibe  loof  of  the  French  consulate.     The  intrigues  of  Mahomed 
AU  have  been  traced  in  Albania,  and  found  to  be  the  chief 
cauae  of  that  country  being  convulsed.    Do  the  Armenians 
aqpsre  after  political  indepmidence  P    Do  the  Bulgarians  ?    Do 
ijm  Wellaehians  and  Moldavians?    We  answer,  not  one  of 
thefie.    Although  Russia  has  done  what  she  has  done,  Wal- 
llK^hia.  and  Moldavia    never  were    so    favourably    disposed 
towards  the  Porte  as  at  the  present  day. 

Bttt  what  symptoms  are  there  of  internal  decay  ?  Albania  is 
itt  a  tn£»e  submissive  state  than  it  ever  has  been.  At  the  request 
of  th^  inhabitants  themselves,  the  Porte  has  put  f<»th  her  am 
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and  takeo  up  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which  were  ever  dependencies^ 
but  latteiiy  only  nominal  dependencies  of  the  Forte.  If^  tbea^ 
the  Turkish  government  contains  within  itself  such  anti-axM 
principles,  how  account  for  the  increasing  confidence  in  het^ 
from  those  that  were  alienated?  If  so  incorrigible,  how  is  it 
that  these  abuses  have  been  corrected  by  means  so  minute  aa  to 
escape  M.  De  Lamartine^s  observation  ? 

The  internal  symptoms  of  a  nation^s  decay  are,  gehefally 
speaking,  the  visible  decline  of  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments, the  decrease  of  revenue,  the  annihilation  of  commerce. 
If,  then,  Turkey  be  perishing,  or,  as  M.  De  Lamartine  says, 
is  already  dead,  how  strange  that  the  revenue  and  commerce 
of  Turkey  should  not  only  not  be  falling  off,  but  increasing; 
that  a  military  establishment,  and  even  a  national  militia^, 
should  be  in  progress  of  organization — that  ministers  should 
now,  fOT  the  first  time,  be  sent  to  Europe  ?  We  speak  not  of 
schools,  of  the  press,  of  the  formation  of  roads ;  these  may  be 
attributed  to  the  Sultana's  undivided  exertions ;  but  of  things 
indicative  of  general  prosperity,  of  increased  comfort  and 
means,  which  can  flow  only  from  an  improvement  in  thte 
political  condition  of  the  country.  We  quote  from  a  writ&r,' 
who  seems  to  have  put  down  his  words  with  somewhat  mot^ 
of  deliberation  than  M.  De  Lamartine. 

"  The  revenue,  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  production,  is  tlie  'beist  andf 
indeed  the  only  official  test  of  the  condition  of  the  country;  and  we  lurve  fertti'f 
nately  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  pretty  acctirately  the  state  in  wMohitii.  t  ' 

"  The  regular  expenditure  for  the  army,  navy,  and  adrainistSBtion*  baa  t^irn 
gradually  increasing,  and  has  doubled  within  the  last  eight  years.  This  year 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  extra-expenditure,  yet  we  have  ground^  for 
asserting  that  there  is  a  larger  surplus  of  revenue  over  expencfiture  than  htm 
been  obtained  for  a  century ;  yet  there  has  been  no  confiscation,— hio  wry  ctjrfi^' 
abuse  or  extortion, — none  that  have  profited  the  treasury ;  so  that  the  incrtw 
proves  a  very  positive  and  very  astonishing  increase  of  production. 

"  This  internal  prosperity,  that  has  overcome  so  many  and  such  great 
obstacles  to  its  development,  has  made  itself  be  felt  on  external  conunenTer 
During  the  last  three  months,  traffic  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  in  caum^jmtOB 
of  the  Plague.  The  Persian  trade  has  been  interrupted  by  an  act  of  legitimate 
retaliation.  .Still  our  exports  to  this  country  must,  during  the  last  year,  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  former  one.  The  prospects  of  next  yeair  are  stiil  more 
encouraging ;  grain  has  in  a  great  measure  fiJled,  but  theccdpc  vt  ladiaA  Hm/ 
and  especially  of  rice,  exceed  every  expectation.  Silk  has  been  ftadmmt  m 
quantities  exceeding  any  former  period,  and  the  price  has  likewise  advanced, 
in  consequence  of  the  supposed  diminution  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

"  Cotton  and  wool  have  also  increased,  though  not  in  the  same  proportion. 
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Tht  firait  crop  hai  been  very  akundmit,  vU  mdtt  abaiuUmt,  and  in  g:rettt  deiMiid  : 
so  that  white  the  cxportations  of  Turkey,  on  which  she  depends  for  the  meant 
of  pttrohaan^,  are  greatly  augmented,  prices  have  not  fkUen,  but,  on  tba  contrary, 
have  greatly  «dv«iced.in  almost  every  artida.  But  the  source  of  the  prosperity 
ai  dw  uifreasiQg  independenee  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  lightening  of  the  local 
bortheBs.  Qrei^  and  beneficial  alterations  must  have  taken  place  in  tlicae 
pointy  to  permit  of  any  amelioration  under  actual  circumstances ;  it  is  on  the 
piugiesa  of  ihette  sheivtlons  that  hqies  of  increased  consumption  of  our  nunu- 
fceturea  most  be  founded.  This  increase  will  of  course  be  immediately  effected 
by  tbe  litffs  CE0dit  which  this  year's  production  will  open  ta  Turkey  in 
Europe*." 

But  the  basis  of  all  M.  De  Lamartine's  views  respecting  Tur- 
k^,  is  his  notioB,  that  <^  there  are  only  between  two  or  three 
^  miIli(Hi8  of  Turks  in  the  whole  empire ;  even  that  estimate  is 
"  far  above  the  truth,  since  the  Turks  are  to  be  found  but  in 
**  9De  or  two  capitals."*  By  Turks,  he  means,  of  course,  the 
Mussulmans ;  confounding,  as  is  usual,  the  Mussulmans  under 
(Hie>)a|De^  as  c^Mposed  to  Christians.  So  starthng  a  fact  as  this, 
we  should  thjnk  required  testimony  of  no  ordinary  kind  to 
estaUishp  Coiild  M.  De  Lamartine's  coasting  journey  supply 
him  wjtb  the  grounds,  evoi  in  his  own  mind,  tar  coming  to 
stfcb  a  coudusioa  ?  What  testimony  does  he  give  us?  official 
refortu?  statistical  tables?  observations  of  other  travellers, 
accuraidy  and  laboriously  collated?  None  of  these — ^two  or 
three  pages  of  general  observations,  two  thirds  of  which  are 
false,  and  none  of  which  could  be  admitted  as  testimony,  even 
if  bearing  his  construction — in  the  course  of  which  he  refers 
to  but  one  traveller  in  the  East,  Mr.  Fontanier,  a  man,  be 
it  observed,  ib  eveiy  pdnt  of  view  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
ooosidefation,  and  notorious  wherever  he  has  resided. 

JW.  De  Lamartine's  assertion  is  worth  nothing,  because 
wjttlfy  unaupported^-Jie  furnishes  himself  proofs  sufficient  to 
oMiviiSt  hfan  of  uBfMtrdonaUe  error.  The  Turks,  he  says, 
WQuld  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  an  European 
poir^»  to  screen  themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  a  people 
thtf  hmm  impressed ;  and  again  that  these  people,  one  and  all 
of  them,  are  looking  eagerly  to  Russia ;  how  then,  in  the  nature 
of  ttungs,  would  it  be  possible  for  two  or  three  millions  of 
Xvfks  to  keep  under  twenty  or  thirty  millions,  whilst,  in 
addftioo  to  ibis  herculean  task,  they  have  to  oppose  the  whole 


•  England^ France,  Bmrntt,  and  Turkey,  6th  edition,  pp.  102— lOS. 
VOL.   II.   K*  I.  n 
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weight  of  Russia  and  the  diplcnnacy  of  the  whole  of  Europe^ 
so  long  the  tool,  and  the  most  efficient  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  Russia  ? 

Truly  we  cannot  but  conclude,  admitting  for  a  aumient 
M.  De  Lamartine'^s  calculation,  that  the  government  of  Turkey 
must  be  the  most  enlightened  one  that  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  if  two  millions  of  Turks  could  hold  down  the  ambitious 
aspirations  of  ten  times  as  many  exasperated  subjectsl^,  there 
must  be  in  their  system  something  conciliatory  beyond  what 
one  can  conceive  in  the  power  of  man — something  of  super- 
natural wisdom ;  in  fact,  a  system  formed  so  admirably  as  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  human  belief. 

Let  M.  De  Lamartine  now  think,  with  a  moment^s  redeem- 
ing remorse,  on  the  hospitality  and  kindness  he  has  reomed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Ottoman  sceptre,  and  of  the  teturn 
he  has  made.   Let  him  remember  the  descriptions  he  haa  given 
of  a  people— whom  he  devotes  to  extermination  in  behoof  of 
humanity — on  whom  he  calls  down  the  fanaticism  of  Christian 
Europe — against  whom  he  excites  the  cupidity  of  the  western 
powers  (which  may  sacrifice  the  victim,  but  will  never  be  able 
to  glut  themselves  with  the  spoil).  Let  him  think  of  the  feelings 
of  any  Turk,  reading  (and  Turkey  feels  that  she  has  too  deq) 
a  stake  in  European  opinion,  for  his  volumes  not  to  be  read 
there)  his  insensate  speculations,  and  let  him  picture  to  him- 
self the  effect  that  such  a  perusal  must  have  on  the  dispo- 
sition to  admire  and  imitate  European  instruction,  which  he 
found  amongst  the  Turks.     Their  indignation  will  not  rest 
with  the  reprobation  of  this  vain  man's  ingratitude,  but  will 
extend  to  the  state  of  society  to  which  such  sentiments  could 
be  addressed.     Can  other  words  of  milder  import  be  found,  to 
express  the  feeling  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  publicaticoi 
of  such  shameless,  though  public  turpitude,  must  give  rise  in 
the  minds  of  the  Turk  as  applicable  to  European  opinion, 
than  ignorance,  religious  fanaticism,  and  political  dtshimesty;? 
M.  De  Lamartine  had  an  opportunity  of  recanting  these  senti- 
ments— ^he  has  not  done  so;  and  if  France  do  not  repudiate 
"*  ■  ■  I       I  ■  ■        I ....  ■       i,,^ 

*  Not  that  we  calculate  the  Christians  at  that  number ;  but  as  the  total  minibbr 
is  nearly  thirty  millions,  our  author's  supposition  of  two  or  three  nxillioos  of  Tqilcs 
alone,  leaves  of  course  the  remainder  as  the  oppressed  subjects. 
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Aem,  it  belurres  us,  at  least,  to  show  that  there  exist  in 
England,  mm  who  are  not  unmindful  of  the  hospitality 
they  have  there  enjoyed ;  who  are  as  alive  to  a  sense  of  public 
as  of  private  integrity— of  national  as  of  personal  interest ;  who 
bare  brought  home  a  grateful  remembrance  of  her  primitive 
BMumers  and  simple  institutions ;  who  seek,  it  is  true,  to 
preserve  Turkey  for  the  sake  of  England,  but  who  have 
lemit  to  respect  her  for  her  own. 


Abticle  II. 


Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  with 
a  Memnr  of  his  Ufe.    Third  Edition.    London:  1896. 

Wmr  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  authentic  and  unmaimed 
remains  of  English  parliamentary  eloquence  ?  Whence  the 
ctixioas  anomaly  that  in  England,  with  her  free  constitution 
and  popular  assemblies,  and  amid  the  redundant  eloquence  of 
£ttgl&h  poetiy  and  prose,  the  national  literature  has  been 
barren  of  oratory?  Freedom  is  not  alone  its  grandest 
cfeject,  but  Its  true  source.  To  be  an  orator,  according  to 
Longinus,  is  denied  to  the  slave.  The  same  opinion  is 
expressed  in  a  tone  of  compromise  by  the  author  of  the 
&logue  De  Oratorihus,  imder  the  benign  despotism  of  Ves- 
padan.  It  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  ages  and 
of  nations.  In  Greece,  the  race  of  orators  perished  with  the 
race  of  freemen,  to  be  succeeded  by  rhetoricians  and  sophists. 
Cicero,  the  first  orator  of  Rome,  was  the  friend  of  Brutus. 
Boinan  eloquence  would  have  expired  with  the  republic,  if  it 
had  not  found  refuge  with  the  genius  of  Roman  freedom  in 
ihe  cabinets  and  writings  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

Mddem  experience  is  equally  conclusive.  If  the  French 
have  cultivated  pulpit  oratory,  and  produced  some  chefs^ 
itceuvre  in  that  kind,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  is 
because  the  church  of  France  arrogated  a  spiritual  authority 
ecKordinate  with  the  temporal,  and  asserted  practically,  if  not 
in  dog■u^  its  independence  of  the  Papal  power.  In  short, 
AAens,  Rome,  and  the  church  of  France,  were  eloquait, 
because  they  were  free. 
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England,  beyond  all  modern  nations,  has  comlnned  the 
essential  requisites  of  a  free  government  and  intellectual  culti- 
ration.  She  should  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  iree 
states  of  antiquity,  in  the  most  important  and  extensive  depart- 
ment of  the  art — that  of  deliberative  or  political  oratory.  The 
Scheme  and  practice  of  her  institutions  are  essentially  popular. 
All  public  business,  from  affairs  of  state  down  to  those  of  a 
corporation  or  a  vestry,  is  subject  to  popular  debate.  Public 
speaking  is  a  familiar  object  of  ambition  and  use  among  all 
ranks  of  the  people.  In  England,  it  may  be  said  of  eloquence, 
as  of  knowledge — that  it  is  power.  In  every  situation 
it  exercises  a  paramount  influence,  commensurate  with  its 
q)here.  It  is  the  chief  talent  for  becoming  the  first  man  in 
the  capital  or  in  a  village.  Eloquence  can  open  to  its 
possessor  the  way  to  parliament.  Without  it,  no  one  can  be 
a  leading  partisan — without  pretensions  to  it,  no  one  can  be 
a  leading  minister. 

The  English  parliament  should  be  the  best  school  of  oratory 
that  has  ever  existed.  It  is  not  only  a  legislative  council,  but 
a  supreme  court  of  remedy,  to  which  the  subject  resorts  in  case 
of  individual  wrong,  and  which  combines,  therefore,  the  means 
and  matter  of  forensic  eloquence  with  the  business  of  legislation 
and  govenunent.  Not  only  our  own  great  transactions,  interests, 
and  agitadoos,  but  those  of  Europe  and  the  world,  come  under 
the  jurisdicticHi  of  parliament.  How  scantily,  with  all  this, 
have  our  parliamentary  orators  contributed,  as  such,  to  the 
classic  literature  of  their  country  ! 

This  phenomenon  may,  we  think,  be  referred  to  the  united 
(q)eration  of  two  causes :  first,  the  peculiar  character  and  man- 
ner of  parliamentary  debate,  in  which  so  much  is  necessarily 
unpremeditated  and  fugitive ;  next,  the  jealous  vigilance  with 
which  the  parliament  so  long  pretended,  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
vilege, to  forbid  the  public  all  cognizance  of  its  proceedings. 

Both  causes  have  operated  in  preventing,  not  only  the 
transmission,  but  the  existence,  of  such  master-pieces  as  those 
Idl  by  the  great  orators  of  antiquity.  The  latter,  however,  is 
the  main  cause.  The  orator,  more  than  any  oth^  artist- 
more  than  even  the  poet — requires,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
faculty  in  its  highest  pitch,  the  suffrages  and  sjrmpathies  of 
HMD.    These  stimulants  acted  powerfully  in  the  republican 
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communities  of  Greece.  They  who  culttvated  or  admired  this, 
theo  glorious  art,  came  from  aH  parts  to  hear  the  orators  of 
Athens.  Copies  of  celebrated  orations  were  multiplied  and 
circulated  with  an  industry  amounting  to  publication.  iEschinet 
read  to  his  hosts  in  exile,  not  only  his  own  oration,  but  that  of 
lii^.imnK>rtaI  ai^versary. 

To.  the  same  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  perfection  of  Boman 
oratory.  Quintilian,  or  whoever  wrote  the  dialogue  before 
cited,  says,  in  alluding  to  the  Ciceronian  age,  "  Orator!  autem 
**  claraore  plausuque  opus  est  et  vdut  quodam  theatro,  qualia 
^'  quoudie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant,  cum  tot  pariter  ac 
^  tarn  nobOes  forum  coarctarent,  cum  clientdse  quoque  et  tri- 
''  bus  et  munidpiorum  legationes,  ac  partes  Italian  periclitanti^ 
**  bus  assisterent,  cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  credaret  populos 
^^  Romanus  sua  mteresse  quid  judicaretur.  Satis  constat  G. 
^  Comelium,  et  M.  Scaurum,  et  T.  Milonem,  et  L.  Baestiam, 
^^  et  P.  Vatinium,  concursu  totius  civitatis  et  accusatos  et 
^  def^isos,  ut  fiigidissimos  quosque  oratores  ipsa  certantis 
**  populi  studia  exdtare  et  incendere  potuerint.^  The  dialogue 
then  proceeds  to  show  how  Roman  eloquence  declined  when 
publidty  and  popular  sympathy  were  cut  off  by  the  imperial 
despotism.  The  same  causes  have  produced  the  same  efiects, 
mutatis  muiandiSy  upon  English  eloqu^ce.  Genius  was  neur 
tralized,  and  the  art  unknown,  under  the  ordinance  of  secresy. 

This  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  history  of  the  English 
parliament.  Our  language  was  copious  and  cultivated,  as 
used  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  prose 
writings  of  that  period  are  not  duly  estimated,  and  some  mep 
had  the  much  rarer  art  of  being  eloquent  in  verse.  But  it 
would  be  idle  to  seek  eloquence  in  the  parliaments  of  Henry 
VIII.  They  have  dated  thdr  existence  only  by  ministering 
to  the  caprices  of  cruelty  and  sensuality,  which  characterised 
that  inhuman  prince. 

Under  the  despotic  genius  of  Elizabeth,  the  parliament  was 
a  cypher.  The  elder  Cedl  neither  wrote  nor  spoke  doquentiy ; 
and  his  son,  who,  with  his  diminutive  and  deformed  person 
and  sickly  countenance,  was  reputed  the  most  graceful  and 
persuasive  orator  of  bis  time,  has  left  some  eli^borately  pre- 
pared or  carefuDy  reported  speeches,  which  do  not  bear  out 
his  reputation.     He  made  clear  statements  of  the  wants  of  the 
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crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  enforced  tbem,  not  by 
eloquence  or  argument,  but  by  the  command  of  the  sovereign. 
When  he  addressed  them  in  a  different  strain,  it  was  only  to 
ofibr  up  the  incense  of  servile  and  eactraragant  flatteries  to  the 
queen. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  there  were  timid  discussions  and 
pusillanimous  remonstrances.  Even  the  genius  of  Bacon 
seems  stunted  by  despotism  and  his  disastrous  servility.  His 
reasoning  faculty,  in  the  philosopher  supreme,  d^enerates, 
in  the  pavliamentary  orator,  to  artifice  and  sojdiistry;  his 
learning  and  fancy,  to  pedantry  and  conceits. 

The  earliest  gleams  of  parliamentary  eloquence  are  observed 
in  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  New  impulses  of  pditical 
liberty  and  religious  speculation,  in  his  unfortunate  reign, 
brought  forth  a  new  race  of  freemen  and  orators.  The  caases 
which  we  have  stated  were  now  dormant,  or  they  were  coun- 
teracted by  antagonist  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  leading  members,  especially  those  who  advocated  the 
popular  cause,  looking  for  support  to  the  people  without  doors, 
prepared  their  speeches  with  Uie  utmost  care,  in  a  popular  and 
stirring  tone,  andgave  them  to  the  worid  from  their  own  notes, or 
thenotes  of  others  revised  by  them.  The  English,  like  the  Roman 
people  (in  the  passage  before  cited),  believed,  at  this  period,  that 
their  highest  interests  were  at  stake  {nUi  interesse)  in  the  deli- 
berations of  the  parliament,  and  they  looked  on  with  strong  sym- 
pathy. It  is  true,  there  was  not  then,  as  now,  the  great  engine  of  a 
newspaper  press,  to  circulate  the  proceedings  and  the  eloquence 
of  parliament,  with  electric  rapidity,  among  the  people ;  but  the 
issue  of  pamphlets  was  immense,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
answered  the  same  end.  Hence  were  produced,  and  hence 
we  possess,  some  genuine  remains  of  the  sage  and  methodical, 
yet  figurative  and  inspiring,  eloquence  of  Pym ;  of  the  dassic 
and  courageous  fervour  of  Elliot ;  of  the  nervous  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  Rudyard ;  some  fragments  which  breathe  the 
generous  ambition  and  gallant  patriotism  of  Hampden ;  the 
dark,  subtle,  and  daring  spirit  of  St.  John;  the  artful, 
versatile,  and  enthusiast  genius  of  the  younger  Vane ;  the  wit, 
fkncy,  and  ingenuity  of  the  eccentric  Lord  Digby ;  the  improved 
and  flowing  style  of  Waller, 

We  must  not  confound  the  liberal  arts  with   licentious 
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gdiety  aad  somptnous  dimpaittcHi.  They  mee  dandered  when 
^mfmrBWBod  to ha^e rerived and flooriahed with  theregtonrtioa 
of  Charies  II.  The  diaracter  of  that  epoch  fleems  ttnngdy 
ind  genenDy  nuataken.  We  read  or  hear  oonstantly  of  <<  the 
"  ine  gentlemen^ — ^  the  polished  wits,'*  &c.  of  the  age  of  the 
teoond  Charles.  This  dektsion,  propagated  by  sensdess  echo 
hom  gaDemtionr  to  genoation,  is  well  exposed  by  Horace 
Walpole. — •*  One  is  annoyed,^  says  he,  "  at  hearing  the  age 
^  of  Charies*  II.  called  polite.  Because  the  Presbyterians 
^  and  religionists  had  affected  to  call  every  thing  by  a 
^  scripture  name^  the  new  court  affected  to  call  every  thing 
^  by  its  own  name.  That  i^  had  no  pretensions  to  pdite- 
^  ness  but  by  its  resemblance  to  anotbar,  whidi  calLed  its 
^^  own  grossness  polite — the  age  of  Aristophanes.  Would 
^  a  Seytfaian  have  been  civilised  by  the  Athenian  sti^?^ 
[Walpdb,  be  it  remembered,  alludes  only  to  the  Comedia 
^fehis.]  <<  OT  a  Hottentot  by  the  drawing  room  of  Charks  II.  ? 
^  The  characters  and  anecdotes  being  forgot,  the  slito  poems 
*^  of  that  time  are  a  heap  of  sensdess  ribaldry,  scarcely  in 
^  rhyme,  and  more  seldcsn  in  metre».  When  Sa^is  were 
^  brought  to  court,  no  wonder  the  Giaeea  would  not  trust 
^  themsdves  there."* 

The  rude  austerities  of  the  Commmiwealth  are  generally 
overcharged;  and  fimatidBm  and  false  zeal  were  ^wajbg  so  fast, 
that  imy  prestmiable  government,  in  eoatinuation  of  the  com- 
monwealth, must  have  been  more  propitious  to  gmus  and  the 
arts,  than  the  heedless,  heartless,  prc^gate  tyranny  o{  the 
countos-revokition.  There  is  not  in  English  history  an  ejHxii 
more  humiliating.  The  nation  appears  to  have  prostnited 
its  liberties  and  itsdf  in  a  strange  access  of  servili^,  at  the 
feet  of  one  of  the  most  wwthless  of  princes.  The  temptation 
to  tyrasny  was  so  glaring,  that  it  almost  excuses  the  tyrant. 
Liberty  and  rights  vanished  from  the  languid  of  the  people, 
and  with  them,  of  course,  eloquence. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
there  were  vk>lent  jars  and  keen  contenticms  in  parliament. 
HaUiuc  was  a  man  of  talent,  wit,  and  eloquence.  Shaftesbury, 
with  his  commanding  talents,  his  restless  and  boundless 
ambiti<ni,  the  variety  of  his  endowments,  and  eeergy  of  his 
mind,  nught  have  been  a  great  parliamentary  oratcnr.    For 
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thdr  real  merits  ve  have  no  teiBtimony  but  €smc  £ame.  The 
bill  cf  exdufiion  wad  calculated  to  bring  out  the  pariiaimn- 
tary  oratory  of  the  period  in  ita  bigbcat  pitch — ^tlur  ecnflkta 
betvi^eett  Shafteabufy  md  Hidifax,  uncle  axid  nefdiew,  idiich 
ended  with  the  triumph  of  the  ktter,  are  famous  in  hiatary, 
and  in  the  verses  of  Dryden;  but  how  far  the  orators  deserved 
their  renown  we  have  no  direct  means  of  kBowi^g.  The 
speedies,  so  called  in  the  parliamentary  histcry,  are  mttmed 
and  mea^^  fragments.  Clareitdon  baa  left  some  good  spe>- 
dmens  of  deliberative  eloquence  in  a  complete  and  authentic 
form.  But  the  parliament  was  governed  by  rank  and 
shameless  bribery  on  one  aid^-*-by  intrigues^  factions,  and 
plots  on  the  other^-*«not  by  eloquence  in  debate,  or  by  the 
action,  of  public  opinion*  The  political  leader,  therefore, 
thought  less  of  being  a  pariiamentary  speaker,  thaa  md^tenius 
courtier,  intriguer,  or  conspirator. 

Upon  the  accessimi  of  James,  the  pariiamcnt,  and  more  par* 
tioiilariy  the  House  of  Ckmrniona,  acted  with  the  same  servility 
as  at  the  Bestoaration.  James  was,  it  is  true,  soon  resisted  and 
dttfaroned.  But  had  he  been  less  of  a  religionist,  he  might 
have  been  even  more  of  «  tyrant  with  inqpomty.  The  revo- 
lution was  not  a  great  popular  or  national  movement*  A 
powoful  party  changed  the  dynasty,  and  rc&vmed  the 
government  for  party  interests,  by  iqapealing  ratfaae  to 
retigioua  ascal  than,  to  the  love  of  freedom*  The  debates  and 
eonjBBvences  of  both  Houses  upon  the  great  questioA  oi  the 
revolution  itself  are  fully  preserved — they  contain  learning, 
reasoning,  and  ingenuity,  but  without  a  single  passage  or 
movement  of  the  eloquence  of  the  passions— *or  of  generous  or 
bold  principles— or  of  comprehensive  views. 

The  revoluticm  of  1688  asserted  and  secured  several  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  English  people ;  but  the  essential  liberty 
of  speech  and  of  the  jness,  was  not  oi  the  number.  The  pnv 
ceedings  in  parliament  were  guarded  with  a  stricter  jealousy 
than  ever,  and  no  advance  was  made  in  oratory. 

The  period  comprehending  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George 
I.,  forms  an  illustrious  age  of  literature.  But  it  was  pe- 
culiarly the  age  of  fine  writing— of  wit,  seoae,  philosophy, 
fastidious  discipline,  and  polished  style ;  and,  therefore,  not 
favourable  to  the  boldness  and  impetuosity  of  diction,  emotion^ 
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and  Jm^inMilipn,  whkb  bekag  to  oratoi^t  The  oiain  pre- 
:^nSSBkg  cmme  operated,  at  the  same  time^nnore  powerfully 
than  ever.  The  Inquiation  or  the  Divan  could  scarcely  have 
femed  an  cNrdinance  of  secresy  to  shroud  their  proceedings, 
more  jealous  and  gloomy  than  the  following  resohition  of  the 
Haute  of  Commcmn,  so  late  as  the  11th  of  George  II.  :*^ 

Hetehed, — *  That  it  is  an  faigfa  indignity  to  and  a  notorious  breach  of  the 
fritril^  €f  this  HouM»  for  any  news  writer,  in  letlera  or  other  p«p*n,  (at 
iMKCTi^  or  wider  aqy  other  deoomioation),  or  for  any  printer  or  any  publisher 
of  any  printed  newspaper,  of  any  denomination^  to  presume  to  insert  in  the  said 
letters  or  papers,  or  to  give  therein,  any  account  of  the  debates,  or  other  pro* 
teedin^  of  this  House,  or  any  Committee  thereof,  as  w«ll  during  the  racois,  as 
Ike  miAag  in  pvrliwneat ;  and  that  this  House  will  pnooed  with  the  atnust 
flevecUy  i^nst  such  o&nders." 

Lotd  Somers  was  not  only  an  acoompliahed  aeholar  and 
ttateanan,  but,  according  to  Horace  Walpole^  ^^a  master  orator."' 
We^  however,  have  no  monument  woith  aamiiig  of  Ua  do- 
^uenee  in  paitiament,  and  but  one  even  at  the  bai^M^he  cde- 
btaled  judgment  in  the  hanky's  case;  and  this  master-pieoeof 
veaaonhig  and  method  indicates  ^t  his  eloquenoe  had  moreof 
ckamesB,  tenmess,  and  pcnnt,  than  devation,  vigour,  or  viva- 
cky*  I^rdBolii^gbroke,spoBtanecius,exuberait,  rich  ki  know* 
ledge  and  imagfaiadon,  sagacious,  and  resplendent,  even  when 
his  views  are  inaccurate  or  oUique,  and  with  a  pecuUar  oom- 
maad  of  d^gant  and  flowing  language,  was  Ibrmed  to  excel  as 
ft  parliamentary  orates,  and  did  excel  in  hia  ttme.  But  the 
age  of  doquenoe  was  not  yet  come;  his  career  in  parUament 
was  diort,  as  it  was  brilliant ;  and  we  can  judge  how  he  qpoke^ 
ofily  by  what  he  has  written. 

Another  man  shone  or  blazed  at  this  period,  with  a  meteor 
reputation  for  his  hour-**-Fhilip,  Duke  of  Wharton.  His  life, 
gouoa,  and  temperament,  suggest  a  resemblance  to  Lord 
BoIingi)»d(e ;  and,  periiaps,  a  still  doser  resemblance  to  the 
late  Lord  Byron :  but  his  debaucheries  were  more  abandoned-^ 
his  levities  aacMre  profligate— his  inconsistencies  more  unprin- 
dpled — his  ecoentricities  mcNre  whimsical  and  wild.  There  are 
characten  of  this  singular  person,  by  Wdpde,  in  juose— by 
P^e^  in  verse— and  both  have  borne  witness  to  the  supremacy 
of  hisdoqv 


"  "Wharton!  (says  Pope)  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Whflse  ruling  pasaioii  was  a  hist  of  prakat 
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Born  with  wfaate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wIm} 
Women  anil  fools  mutt  like  him,  or  He  diet. 
Though  raptured  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  % 
He'll  diine  a  Wilmot,  and  a  Tally  toa" 

«  After  astonishing  the  world,'*  says  Walpote,  **  with  his 
<^  wit,  levity,  eloquence,  and  adventures,  he  died  a  capuchin, 
«  in  a  Spanish  convent,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.'*  That  there 
should  be  any  remains  of  his  eloquence  is  more  strange,  under 
the  circumstances,  than  that  there  are  so  few.  Two  only  of 
his  speeches  are  preserved ;  one  against  the  ministry  of  the 
day,  on  the  subject  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  the  eflfect  of 
which  was  such,  that  Lord  Stanhope,  one  of  the  ministers,  in 
repljdng  to  it,  burst  a  blood  vessd,  of  which  he  died ;  the 
other,  more  celebrated  for  its  eloquence— its  subject  (the 
defence  of  Atterbury) — and  the  drcumstances  under  which  it 
was  spoken.  Wharton,  then  in  oppositicm,  called  on  the 
minister,  said  he  wished  to  merit  his  pardon  at  court  by 
speaking  against  the  bishop— asked  for  some  hints— obtained 
from  the  minister  a  full  view  of  the  case,  in  its  strength  and 
weakness— came  away — ^passed  the  night  at  a  tavern  (^  a 
<<  tavern,'*  says  Walpole,  ^^  was  his  library,  and  vwomen  of  plea- 
<<  sure  his  muses,'*)  went  next  day  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  having  been  in  bed,  and  made  a  masterly  defence  for 
the  bidiop,  upon  all  the  charges  against  him. 

With  the  reign  of  Greorge  II.,  however,  commeneed  a  new 
era  o^  political  eloquence.  Parliament  began  now  to  look  more 
to  the  people,  and  the  people  more  to  the  proceedings  in 
parliament.  Sketches  of  the  debates,  taken  by  stealth,  were 
circulated  covertly  in  the  public  journals.  From  diis  period 
may  be  dated  the  system  of  copious,  uniform,  and  animated 
debate,  which  exhibits,  and  in  some  measure  has  produced,  so 
many  expert,  and  some  few  great,  speakers.  The  ministry 
of  Sir  ELobert  Walpole  was  attacked  and  defended  by  a  rare 
assemblage  of  talents.  But  the  rigour  with  which  secrecy  was 
enforced,  the  imperfect  and  furtive  means  by  which  feeble  and 
disfigured  sketches  of  speeches  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
the  t^Tors  of  parliamentary  privilege,  suspended  over  printers 
and  publishers,  have  left  us  without  genuine  or  complete 
remains.    We    know  from   the   testimony  of  contemporary 
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I  the  distinctive  styles,  arts,  and  talents  of  the  several 
leading  orators ;  but  this  is  almost  all  that  the  most  curious 
can  discover  of  the  eloquence  of  Windham,  Walpole,  Fox, 
Pulteney,  or  Pitt.  The  publications  which  pretend  to  be  their 
speeches  are  imperfect  and  meagre  when  at  all  genuine,  or 
spurious  when  elaborately  written. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  distinguished  ^uunples  of  this  new 
doquenoe  was  given  by  Sir  William  Windham,  a  strenuous 
exponent  of  Walpole — ^in  early  life  a  jacobite— and  to  his 
death  a  tory ;  but  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  integrity,  and 
even  love  of  freedom.  Eloquence  owes  the  more  to  him  that 
he  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  vindicating  free  dis* 
cusaon  in  parliament  against  an  oppressive  minority,  which 
was  unawed  by  public  opinion,  beoiuse  its  proceedings  were 
hidden  fixwi  the  public  eye.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
tyraaay  exercised  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  upon  the  weaker 
by  the  stonger  £u:tion,  irom  the  fact  that  this  member  was 
threatened  with  the  Tower,  and  formally  censured,  for  finding 
iault  with  the  measure  of  dissolving  parliament ;  and  another 
memb^  forced  to  make  public  atonem^t  for  saying  the 
measiurea  of  government  would  make  the  dceptte  tremble  in 
the  king^s  hands. 

Sir  William  Windham'*s  personal  attack  upon  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Greorge  II.  is  the  most  remarkable  fragment 
remaining  under  his  name,  but  its  genuineness  is  doubtfuL 
It  is  interesting,  however,  as  an  indication  of  the  style  and 
tone  of  parliamentary  debate  at  the  time. 

"  I  havie  been  told,  Sir,  that  no  &ith  is  to  be  given  to  prophecies,  therefore  1 
shall  not  pretend  to  prophesy ;  but  I  may  suppose  a  case,  which,  though  it  has 
not  yet  happened,  may  possibly  happen.  Let  us  then  suppose  a  man  of  mean 
loTtiHie,  and  ebtcare  origin,  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  vhrtue  and  honour,  and 
pursMing  no  object  but  his  own  aggrandizement^  raised  by  the  caprice  of  fortune 
to  the  station  of  first  minister.  Let  us  suppose  him  palpably  deficient  in  th€ 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  employing  in  all  transactions  with 
foreiga  powers  men  still  more  ignorant  than  himselt  Let  us  suppose  the  Honour 
of  the  nation  tarnished ;  her  political  consequence  lost ;  her  commerce  insulted ; 
her  merchants  plundered ;  her  seamen  perilling  in  the  depths  of  dungeons,  and 
all  these  circumstances  palliated  or  overlooked,  lest  his  administration  should  be 
endangered.  Suppose  him  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  the  spoils  of  an  impo- 
▼erished  nation ;  and  suppose  this  wealth  employed  to  purchase  seats  in  the 
national  senate  finr  hia  confidential  firiends  and  favourites.  In  such  a  parliament, 
suppose  all  attempts  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  constantly  overruled,  by  a  corrupt 
majority,  who  are  rewarded  for  their  treadiery  to  the  public  by  a  profuse  distri- 
bution of  pensions,  posts,  and  places  under  the  minister.    Let  us  suppose  this 
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mioister  insolently  donmieeriiig  over  all  men  of  sense,  figure,  and  £>rtune,  in  the- 
nation ;  and  baving  no  virtuous  principle  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and 
endeavoinring  to  destroy  or  contaminate  it  in  all.  With  such  a  minister,  and  such 
a  parUasieot,  let  ua  suppose  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  uninformed  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  interests  or  inclinations  of  his  people ;  weak,  capricious,  and 
act^ted  at  once  by  the  passions  of  ambition  and  avarice.  Should  such  a  case 
ever  occur,  could  any  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation,  than  such  a  prince^  ad* 
vised  by  such  a  minister,  and  that  minister  supported  by  such  a  p2irliament  7  The 
eadMenoe-  of  such  a  prince  and  such  a  minister  no  human  laws  may  indeed  be 
adequate  to  prevent ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  parliament  may  and  oi^ht  to 
be  prevented, — and  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  question  (the  Septennial  Act)  f 
conceive  to  be  a  most  obvious,  necessary,  and  indispensable  means  for  the 
aocomplishHient  of  that  purpose." 

It  is  a  &tct  worth  remembering,  that  this  passage  was  spoken 
by  a  tory  opposition  leader,  reprobating  the  whig  measure  of 
septenni^  pm4iament8. 

But  the  fame  of  having  created  and  inspired  ^'  the  eloquonce 
**  of  free  minds'"  in  the  Britidi  parliam^t  belongs  to  the  name 
of  Chatham.  At  jnres^it  most  people  consider  what  have  been 
given  in  jmnt  for  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  as  declamations 
composed  ad  libitum  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Too  much  of  the  merits 
however,  has  been  assi^ied  to  the  latter.  Though  the  structure 
be  Johnson^  there  are  gleams  of  thought  and  fancy  which  must 
have  come  from  the  orator,  because  they  bear  internal  evidence 
of  his  mind  and  manner,  and  are  so  alien  to  the  cast  of 
Uiooght  and  style  of  Johnson,  that  they  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  him.  This  suppodition  is  borne  out  by  the 
process  of  manufacturing  the  printed  speeches.  A  man  aodued 
with  a  remarkable  memory  listened  to  a  d^Mite,  came  away 
full  charged,  and  delivered  his  materials  to  a  superior  artist, 
who  re-constructed  them-^oubtless  with  much  of  his  own  and 
in  his  own  manner— but  still  following,  as  far  as  he  was  ablc^ 
the  original  derign. 

The  chief  use^  however,  to  be  made  of  all  that  remains 
•  under  the  name  of  Lord  Chatham,  is  to  discern  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  eloquence.  Nature  appears  to  have  created 
him  for  supremacy  as  an  orator.  He  had  the  finest  genius, 
evary  advantage  of  countenance  and  form,  and  a  contagious 
ardour  and  intrepidity  of  soul  which  circulated  his  sentiments 
around  him  with  electric  sympathy.  We  have  his  own 
testimony  that  he  studied  and  loved  the  ancient  classics.  But 
he  seems  to  have  modelled  himself  upon  neither  of  the  two 
great  masters  of  antiquity.     He  possessed  qualities  common  to 
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both— compact  vigour  wd  rapidity  lik«  the  Athenian-^ 
redundancy  and  imagination  like  the  Roman;  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  did  not,  even  on  the  greatest  occasions,  work 
his  t6f»cs  Mid  his  arguments,  m  they  did,  into  a  complete  and 
elaborate  form.  Hfe  chief  discipline,  as  an  orator,  rdated  to 
delivery;  for  the  rest  he  trusted  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  the  inspirations  of  his  genius.  Accordingly  his 
dialectics  were  disjointed— 4iis  march  desultory.  He  fre- 
quently rose  again  in  the  course  of  a  debate  to  supply  onris- 
siona  in  his  speech,  present  new  views,  or  give  vent  to  new 
impiilsesw  The  irst  LcH-d  Holland,  with  the  advantages  of 
only  dose  reasoning  and  sang  frtnd^  frequently  balanced  the 
more  s{Jendid  performances  of  his  adversary.  One  facnlty^  and 
that  of  the  hi^est  order,  Lord  Chatham  had  pre-emineiitly*— 
beyond,  we  may  venture  to  say,  any  modem  or  ancient  onitor-*- 
hnagination ;  the  imagination,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  an 
orator,  not  of  a  Homer  or  a  Milton.  This  inagination  is 
conspicuously  and  characteristically  displayed  in  the  orations 
of  Cfc^TO  and  Burke;  but  in  both  the  most  adirired  flights 
leave  visible  traces  of  study  and  the  pen.  Lord  Chathmn's 
ftcuhy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  spontaneous,  vivid,  surprising. 
It  facetted,  fat  its  purposes,  upon  any  and  ev^  object  within 
its  reach.  A  sadden  glance  at  the  tiqpestry  cf  the  House  of 
Lords  suggested  to  him  his  famous  Elusion  to  the  patriot  an- 
cestor ftvwning  from  thecanvass  uponthedeganeratedescendant. 
He  never  went  in  seardi  of  the  figurative  out  of  the  immediate 
sphere  of  his  hearers.  The  commonest,  the  most  unfRtmis. 
ing  objects  around  him,  even  io  die  crutch  which  denoted 
infirmity  and  pain,  and  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  do- 
quence  of  another  man,  were  converted,  by  the  prowess  of  his 
wit,  his  fancy,  and  his  rhetoric,  above  all,  his  ddivery,  into 
weapons  of  war ;  and  became,  not  only  efficient  but  ennobled 
in  his  hands.  Lord  Chatham  was  unrivalled  in  grace  and 
force  of  delivery.  He  had  the  finest  organ  in  the  world— 
*^  Sometimes  resemUing  thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of 
•*  the  spheres."  The  li^tning  of  his  eye  was  not  to  be  endured, 
even  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  career  in  parliament,  when  he 
was  worn  down  by  sickness  and  his  years.  We  have  heard 
his  last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  described  by  an  eye- 
witness, whose  impressions  were  still  vivid  after  the  lapse  of  half 
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a  century.  The  question  was  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence.  Lord  Chatham,  as  it  is  well  known,  contended 
far  die  right  of  sovereignty  as  strenuously  as  against  the  right 
of  taxation.  He  rose  and  spoke  rather  feebly,  scarce  able  to 
sustain  himself,  and  urging  chiefly  the  wrong  to  the  heir  appa- 
rent in  alienating  without  his  consent,  a  splendid  appanage  of 
the  crown.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  his  homely  mannar, 
said  this  was  all  very  well ;  but  whare  were  they  to  find  men 
to  reconquer  America?  Ijord  Chatham  again  rose — ^  The 
<^  noble  duke,^  said  he,  '^  asks  me  where  we  are  to  find  mai  ? 
^<  Are  there  no  men  in  England?  Look,  my  lords, — ^look 
^  at  your  lordships^  bar,'' — uttering  the  wc»rds  in  a  sort  of 
heart^cry,  and  turning  his  pale  and  emaciated  face  to  the  crowd 
of  strangers  bdiind  the  bar — the  shrinking  crowd  receded  for 
a  moment,  like  a  wave,  whilst  the  orator,  exhausted  by  thk 
movement  of  enthusiasm  and  emotion,  fainted  in  the  arms  of 
the  peers  who  sat  immediately  around  him.  Lord  Chatham,  in 
fine,  possessed  the  genius  of  oratory  in  the  highest  d^;ree^  but 
he  did  not  carry  parliamentary  eloquence  to  die  height  which 
it  has  since  readied.  His  were  rather  sublime  and  impassioned 
sallies  than  comprehensive  and  ccnnplete  orations. 

The  chief  cause  is  that  which  we  have  already  named-^die 
disastrous  privilege  of  secrecy.  Had  the  debates  been  the^ 
freely  published — ^had  the  practice  of  reportii^  been  carried  to 
such  perfection  as  now,  LcHrd  Chatham  would  have  been  more 
perfect  as  an  orator;  his  speeches  more  comprehensive  and 
methodical;  his  reasoning  power  and  his  knowledge  more 
effidentiy  brought  into  play,  without  impairing  his  aitlour, 
energy,  or  imagination;  and  some  genuine  or  mole  nearly 
genuine  mcxiuments  of  his  doquence  would  have  survived  him. 

But  it  was  attempted,  at  this  very  period,  to  crush  in  its 
infancy  the  practice  of  reporting,  and  prevent  any  notices 
whatever  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  from  readiing  the 
people.  The  attonpt  fortunately  not  only  proved  abortive,  but 
tended  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  a  great  pnbUc  right. 
The  thanks  of  the  country  are  for  ever  due  to  Wilkes  and  two 
other  aldermen  of  London,  Crosby  and  Oliver,  who  achieved 
against  the  House  of  Commons'  this  popular  conquest. 
Two  or  three  printers,  ♦^  guilty  of  publishing  in  vidation  of 
^  the  standing  orders,^  &c.  fee,  were  taken  into  custody  by 
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\  of  the  house,  under  the  speaka-^s  warrant.  Those 
magistiates  discharged  the  printers  from  custody,  and  committed 
the  mesa^igers.  The  House  took  violent  offence ;  but  after 
various  proceedings  of  great  pomp  and  menace,  retreated  from 
the  contest  by  a  subterfuge.  The  c<msequaice  was,  that  the 
debates,  hitherto  published  covertly,  were  thenoefordi  recorded 
in  every  newspaper  openly  and  avowedly,  with  the  names  of 
the  speakers.  Still,  however,  thou^  the  printing  and  pub- 
hshing  went  on  unmolested,  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the 
way  within  the  immediate  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Any  person  observed  in  the  gallery,  with  a  scrap  of  papar  in  his 
hand)  was  taken  into  custody  on  the  instant.  This  strange 
notion  of  obstructing  the  more  full  and  faithful  communication 
of  the  proceedings,  and  yet  not  daring  to  repress  the  publica- 
tion-*-in  short,  taking  ail  care  that,  as  reports  could  not  be 
totally  prevented,  the  House  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  at 
least  seeing  them  garbled  and  incorrect — has  not  been  wholly 
and  explicitly  removed  even  to  this  hour.  Were  the  question 
put,  whether  journalists  attend  to  report  by  connivance  or  by 
Qpesk  sufferance,  we  have  no  doubt  the  sticklers  for  privilege 
would  decide  fear  the  former. 

Lords  Hardwicke,  Camden,  and  Mansfield,  ibtave  left  behind 
them  distinguished  names,  but  few  manorials  of  their  elo- 
quenc&  It  was  not  of  the  first  order.  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
passed  dkeotly  to  the  Bar  from  a  solicitor's  c^ce  without  any 
pnepaiative  tincture  of  liberal  study.  He  was  made  Solicitor 
Creneral  throu^  the  invidious  favour  of  Lord  Macclesfield, 
when  he  had  yet  been  but  a  year  or  two  at,  the  Bar.  The 
q)eeoh-  which  first  proved  his  talents  on  a  level  with  his  pro- 
raadoDH^s  re[dy  in  the  case  of  Sayer,  tried  for  high  treason— «- 
has  the  merit  of  a  plear  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  evi- 
denee^  with  the  still  higher  and  rarer  praise  of  being  temperate 
and  humane.  <^  Lord  Hardwicke,^  says  Lord  Chesta^eld, 
^  performed  his  duty  in  a  manner  very  diffa*ent  from  his  pre^ 
^^  decessors,  who  were  justly  called  the  blood  hounds  of  the 
**  crown  "  But  taking  this  speech — which,  by  the  way,  bears 
internal  evidence  of  bdng  fully  and  faithfully  reported  or  re- 
vised—^w  a  specimen  of  eloquence,  it  will  be  found  inelegant 
and  ilKteratew  Lord  Chesterfield  says  of  him,  that  "  he  loved 
**  and  cultivated  the  hellee  lettrea.^    But  it  is  evident,  that 
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with  his  characteristic  industry,  he  instructed  and  qualified 
himself  as  he  advanced.  "  It  was  late  in  life,"  says  the  late 
Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences, "  that  Lord  Hardwicke  took 
**  up  the  study  of  polite  literature,  but  he  pursued  it  witli  " 
*^  earnestness.'*  As  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  he  appears  never 
to  have  divested  himself  of  the  cautious  and  petty  pleader. 
He  was  eminently  great,  only  as  a  judicial  magistrate.  Wilkefl^ 
Burke,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  high  authorities,  seldom  coin- 
ciding, were  agreed  that,  **  when  he  spoke,  wisdom  herself 
*♦  might  be  supposed  to  put  forth  her  oracles.*" 

Lord  Camden's  eloquence  was  characterised  by  a  noifal^  sim- 
plicity—a  total  absence  of  art  and  effort  He  wanted  the 
fervour  and  imagination  of  Chatham,  but  had  his  geneh>us 
impulses  and  enlightened  views.  The  value  of  what  he  aaici, 
consisted  in  his  thoughts.  But  he  had,  still,  a  very  peculiar 
mast^  of  language — using  familiar  expressions  with  a  liew- 
ness  of  application  which  gave  them  point  and  dignity,  and 
adopting  the  vocabulary  of  common  life  without  meann^s.. 

There  are  more  data  remaining  for  judging  the  eloquence 
of  Lord  Mansfield.  His  arts  and  talents  appear  to  have  bee^ 
those  which  constitute  an  accomplished  public  speaker,  not  a 
great  orator.  We  have  funereal  characters  of  him  by  political 
partisans  and  personal  friends,  professed  authors  and  literary 
amateurs;  but  such  likenesses,  snatched  from  the  tomb,  are 
little  else  than  occasions  for  flattery  and  fine  writing.  They 
are  as  those  monuments  of  ancient  sculpture,  representing  the 
apotheosis  of  a  hero,  in  which  the  most  expa*t  connoisseur 
finds  it  difficult  to  recognise  the  mortal.  Lord  Maitisfield^ 
doubtless,  must  not  be  judged  by  the  imperfect  records  of  his 
speeches ;  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  imperfect ;  in 
the  second  place,  because  they  are  disenchanted  of  bis  p^-sonal  ' 
delivery.  His  cotemporaries,  without  exception,  have  boruc 
testimony  to  the  magic,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  his  decla-  . 
mation.  He  was,  in  short,  a  great  actor;  and  great  acting 
can  not  only  exalt  what  is  noble,  but  throw  a  factitious 
glory  over  commonplace.  Without  trying  him,  however,  by 
the  standard  of  his  reported  speeches  (and  his  judgments  have 
90  much  the  tone  and  trick  of  advocacy,  that  they,  may  be 
v^nged  under  that  denomination),  there  is  still  enough  to  de- 
termine the  traits  of  his  oratory.    The  sublime  of  Lord  Mans- 
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field  seems  to  have  consisted  in  sounding  periods,  so  plausibly 
delivered  as  to  disguise  from  the  hearer  unsteady  ideas  ^d 
m^isbed  senise ;  his  power  over  the  passions  in  a  certain 
dexterity^  with  which  he  touched  the  selfish  or  personal  in 
human  nature.  His  logic  was  habitually  disingenuous  and 
acmhisdeid.  He  is  said  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  insinuation, 
which  itself  clearly  imi^ies  that  he  wanted,  not  only  good  £iith^ 
but  force.  The  following  passage  from  his  speech,  when  Solicitor 
General,  in  the  £unou8  case  of  Owen,  is  peculiarly  distinctive 
of  Jiim,  and  iliuatiative  of  what  we  have  just  said. 

".  1316  q^uestion  is,  whether  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the 
"  defendant^  Owen,  published  the  pamphlet?  The  rest  fol- 
"  lows  of  couirse.  If  the  hct  is  proved,  the  libel  proves  itself, 
"  sediti(m,  disturbance,  &c.  Therefore,  the  printer  must  be 
**  affected,  vith  every  tiling  in  the  pamphlet,  if  the  publication 
"  is  prpved ;  and  that  is  what  lies  for  your  (the  jury's)  deter- 
"  minatipn>  yw  being  judges  of  the  £act ;  the  judge  determines 
"  J|^^  laiK.  But  mppose  you  judges  of  the  law,  your  own 
^^  j^reast^  m^y  tell  you  this  is  a  libel.  It  accuses  the  House  of 
"  Coixunpna  of  injustice, — compares  them  to  tbeTurkish  Divan, 

"  I^ea^t  by  the  letters  D n,  and  the  Inquisition,  meant  by 

**  ^the  letters  In -. — n ;  and  calls  thepi  a  bribed  assembly. 

"  Suj^os^^  pam{^let  were  published  after  this  trial,  that  you 
**  (the  jury)  were  perjured  and  bribed,  and  this  spread  over 
**  tfKe  Jki^gdom^  would  it  not  gall  you  f"^  Artificej  insinuation, 
and  disingenuousness,  could  hardly  be  carried  further. 

Hii  speech  as  a  Peer,  in  the  appeal  of  the  Chamberlain 
of  Londpn  against  Evans,  is  justly  admired.  It  is  at  once 
ingeniQus  and  convincing ;  but  still,  his  favourite  forms 
ai^  th?  disjunctive  syllogism  and  dilemma,  which  are  the  most 
eomrnqn  masks  for  a  sophism,  or  a  petitio  principii. 

The  name  of  Diuming  is  associated  with  the  oratory  of  the 
bar  and  parliament :  unhappily,  little  remains  but  the  name. 
He  fleams  to  have  resembled  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne,  in  tlieir 
sententious  terseness  and  graceful  pleasantry,  with,  perhaps, 
more  of  logic  in  his  antithesis,  and  more  vigour  in  his  move- 
m^ts.  He  affected  new  words  of  classic  origin.  The  term 
"  qjtnity'"  was  introduced  by  him  for  courtesy,  but  has  not 
we  ^^ii^^  ?ur«ived  him.  He  failed  to  reach  the  first  rank  in^ 
parliament;  and  even  at  the  bar,  though  the  first  of  his  day, 
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he  left  to  Erskine  the  glory  of  fixing  the  date  of  forensk 
eloquence  in  England. 

It  is  not  till  the  era  and  the  perfcn-mances  of  Burke,  Fox, 
Pitt,  and  Sheridan,  that  English  eloquence  reached  such  deve- 
lopment and  excellence,  as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  standard 
remains  of  antiquity.  There  was  now  the  happiest  concourse 
of  high  themes  and  great  events,  with  commensurate  taloits. 
The  men  of  that  day  seem  to  have  been  bom  tat  their  age. 
The  scenes  which  were  then  passing  in  America,  in  India,  in 
France,  presented  the  most  glorious  field  to  the  Englidi  orator. 
They  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  occasions  which  inspired 
the  eloquence  of  Athens,  and  a  still  closer  affinity  to  the 
Cicercmian  age ;  surpassing  both,  not  in  moral  grandeur,  per- 
haps, but  incalculably,  in  greatness  of  interests  and  in  vastness 
of  sphere.  These  illustrious  dead  are  remembered  by  persons 
still  Kving ;  and  the  genius,  character,  and  eloquence  of  each 
respectively  have  been  so  often  treated,  that  their  leading 
traits  are  familiar  to  all.  We  do  not  pretend  to  charac- 
terise them.  Our  chief  business  is  with  the  pitch  to  which 
they  raised,  and  th&  state  in  which  they  left,  the  eloquence 
of  parliamait. 

The  four  whom  we  have  named,  were  great  orators ;  but 
how  widely  did  they  differ  from  each  other  f  Each  might 
have  been  the  head  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  schod, a  re- 
markable proof,  by  the  way,  of  the  compass  of  English  «loi 
quence,  and  the  English  language.  Burice  and  Sheridan  sub- 
jected  themselves  to  meditation  and  the  labours  of  composition  ; 
yet  how  different  in  thought,  style,  and  form  !  Fox  and  Pitt 
probably  never  wrote  a  page  of  any  speech,  even  on  tbe 
greatest  occaaons,  when  they  might  have  composed  with  per- 
fect security — as  in  bringing  forward  a  question,  and  opening  a 
debate;  yet,  how  opposed  to  each  other,  in  all  the  leading 
features  of  oratory !  Pitt  spoke  long  and  involved  but  triumph- 
antly -developed  sentences,  with  the  command  and  clearness  of 
one  who  repeated  from  preparation  and  memory.     Fox,  at  the 

commencement  of  his  speech,  was  awkward  in  his  action 

embarrassed  in  his  diction — and,  if  not  confused,  yet  unme- 
thodical in  his  ideas ;  but  he  became  inspired  as  he  advanced  ; 
as  his  temper  became  heated,  his  intellect  shone  brighter ;  thfe 
energy  of  his  reasoning,  the  force  of  his  dialectics,  kept  pace 
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with  the  elevation  of  hts  ethics  and  his  views ;  and  the  only 
embarrassment  of  his  diction  arose  fran  its  vehemence 
and  redundance.  Burke  and  Sheridan  have  proved  that  the 
procera  of  meditation  and  composition,  which  essentially 
disthiguiahes  the  ancient  schools  of  doquence,  both  Greek 
and  Boman,  is  availaUe  and  eflicient  in  the  conflict  of  English 
parliamentary  ddbate.  Fox  and  Pitt  have  shown — the  one^ 
that  a  powerful  intellect,  gmerous  impulses,  and  an  impetuous 
tanperament ;  the  other,  that  a  high  station  of  mind,  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  subject — and  of  his  auditory — a  sdf  posi* 
session,  cold  and  proud,  and  conscious  of  supremacy,  can 
sup{dy  the  place  of  preparation,  and  studied  arts. 

Those  four  leading  orators  had  attained  the  acme  of  their 
talents  and  fame,  before  the  appearance  of  Canning; — ^he 
belongs  to  the  succeeding  generation,  but  ranks  with  them  in 
genius,  and  waff' a  more  accomplished  orator.  The  conjunc- 
ture was  the  most  favourable  for  a  highly  endowed  and 
ambitious  aspirant  English  eloquence,  at  this  period,  if 
inferior  to  the  classic  models  in  elaborate  perfection,  had  the 
advantage  in  compass,  variety,  and  freedom.  The  student 
had  his  masters  living  and  working  before  his  eyes,  and  every 
day,  multiplying  chefs  (Tcetwre.  Canning  closely  studied 
those  great  masters,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  imitated 
any  of  them«  He  differs  from  them  as  much  as  they  differ 
from  each  othen  He  evidently  was  well  aware  of  their  re- 
spective delects,  and  profited  by  them. 

The  course  pursued  by  Canning,  and  the  style  and  manner 
which  he  formed  for  himself^  were  the  most  consonant  with 
his  previous  discipline,  and  natural  endowments.  He  has  been 
reproached  with  adopting  the  flc^rid  diffuseness  and  studied 
graces  of  Cicero,  in  preference  to  the  vigour,  rapidity,  and 
simplicity  of  Demosthenes.  But  it  should  be  recollected  what 
Canning  was,  when  he  commenced  his  parliamentary  career,-^ 
a  young  man,  splendidly,  perhaps  prematurely  distinguished, 
not  only  at  Oxford,  but  at  Etcm,  for  wit  and  fancy,  and  the 
.graces,  of  ornamental  literature.  It  is  obvious  that,  thus 
prepared,  he  must  have  flung  away  many  of  his  advantages— 
uid  those  the  most  attractive  and  dazzling  to  a  young  man — 
as  unbecoming,  or  inconsistent  with  the  stem  force  and 
simpler  traits  of  the  Demosthenic  order.     He,,  therefore,  natq^ 
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rally  preferred  the  magnificent  eloquence  of  Cicero,  which 
courted  all  the  aids  and  ornaments  of  his  hney  and  his 
accomplishments. 

Canning,  with  his  admiration  of  Pitt  as  a  statesman,  appears 
not  to  have  regarded  him  for  a  moment  as  a  model  in  oratory. 
This  proves  the  discernment  with  which  he  judged  Pht  and 
himself.  We  can  speak  of  Pitt  only  from  tradition,  and  his 
published  speeches.  Those  remains  doubtless  are,  most  of 
them,  very  imperfectly  reported;  but  there  are  a  few  which 
bear  internal  marks  of  care,  fulness,  and  fidelity.  That 
speech  in  particular,  with  which  he  introduced  the  only 
measure  of  his  administration  which  may  be  called  lasting  and 
historic — the  union — ^is  known  to  have  been  revised  by  him. 
The  reader,  even  of  the  best  reported  of  those  speeches,  cannot 
fail  to  ask  himself,  as  he  proceeds,  with  a  sentiment  of  wonder, 
what  is  become  of  him  who  had  but  one  great  rival  in  the 
brightest  days  of  English  oratory  ?  A  little  reflection  readily 
suggests  the  answer. 

Pitfs  doquence  was  centered  essentially  in  the  man.  "  I 
"  verily  believe,"  said  Windham,  "  that  Pitt  could  speak 
«*  a  king^s  speech  extempwe;*  and  this  has  been  received 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  extraordinary  powers.  There  is 
in  the  expression  much  truth,  but  more  of  stricture  than 
eulogy.  Examine  the  phrase,  and  what  does  it  amount 
to  but  this -^  that  Pitt  could  improvise  solemn  common- 
places, upon  important  topics,  in  a  guarded  and  im- 
posing style?  It  is  surely  no  credit  to  Pitt  that  he 
could  give  out,  extempore,  a  speech  of  five  minutes,  which 
any  of  his  subalterns,  down  to  Nicholas  Vansittart,  could 
have  equalled  with  but  half  an  bourn's  preparation.  Pitfs 
reasoning  was  too  difiiise  for  logic ;  his  forte,  was  in  his  lofty 
sarcasms,  and  the  pretension,  or  the  affectation,  of  a  confident, 
if  not  contemptuous,  superiority  over  his  opponents — his 
tone,  his  person,  his  authority,  his  power,  imposed  upon  the 
good  faith  of  his  more  simple  hearers,  and  gave  plausibility  to 
the  cheers  of  his  partisans.  But  all  these  vanish  from  the 
reader.  To  him  the  sarcasms  and  personalities  of  Pitt,  so 
effective  upon  the  hearer,  are  but  arrogant  or  petulant,  and 
always  disingenuous,  salh'es ;  his  splendid  amplifications  seem 
but  mediocre  coofposition,  in  a  verbose  style.    His  classical 
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quotations  are  illustrative  and  correct,  and  not  wanting  in 
tmcy  and  point ;  but  there  is  more  wit  and  value  in  Canning^s 
"  tantsene  animis  ccelestibus  irse,^  implied  to  the  intolerance  of 
the  bishops,  than  in  all  the  classical  quotations  of  Pitt  In 
short,  Pitt,  seen  in  his  printed  speeches,  is  like  a  tall  man  viewed 
through  an  inverted  telescope— a  pigmy  miniature,  at  which, 
.with  our  association  of  ideas,  we  can  scarcely  help  smiling. 
Whence,  then,  his  supmority  as  a  parliamentary  speaker? 
From  the  causes  above  glanced  at — from  something  peculiarly 
commanding  and  imposing  in  his  person  and  his  position  — 
in  his  bearing,  bis  action,  his  countenance,  his  haughty,  self- 
sufBcient,  and  self-possessed  character — his  high  ground  as  an 
all-swaying  minister,  backed  by  a  subservient  majority,  which 
seemed  to  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  marking  the  favorite 
performer^s  happier  movements,  by  ostentatious  signs  of  emotion, 
and  by  covering  his  common  places  with  the  accompttiiment 
of  hollow  cheering.  Canning  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to 
perceive  that  the  means  of  Pitt  were  thus  essentially  centered 
in  manner,  position,  and  the  man — that  his  eloquence  was  a 
most  clever  and  splendid  imposture — and  that  no  imposture 
however  clever  and  splendid,  commands  success  beyond 
its  hour,  or  succeeds  even  for  its  hour,  when  tdcen  up  by 
an  imitator.  The  late  Lord  Londonderry,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  mediocrity  as  a  speaker,  had  neither  natural  judg- 
ment nor  cultivated  taste.  Accordingly,  he  took  Pitt  for  his 
model,  and  proved  the  most  wretched  of  parliamentary 
q>eakers.  By  way  of  imitating  Pitf  s  manner,  he  involved 
himself  in  endless  parentheses,  and  whimsically  discordant 
metaphors,  in  which  he  lost  himself  inextricably;  he  made 
impotent  efforts  to  be  sarcastic,  and,  when  he  turned  round, 
like  Pitt,  by  way  of  signal  to  his  satellites  behind  the  treasury 
bench  for  their  ready  cheers,  only  brought  ridicule  upon 
himself  and  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  speak  of  Pitt  only  as  an 
orator,  and  would  not  be  understood  to  measure  his  intel- 
lectual endowments  by  his  parliamentary  speeches.  The 
power  and  compass  of  his  intellect — the  force  of  Jiis  cha- 
racter— ^his  genius  in  short — are  to  be  sought  in  his  career  as 
a  statesman— a  career  which  displays  the  genius  of  the  nation 
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and  the  minister,  imder  an  aspect  of  more  commanding  glory 
in  its  very  reverses,  than  that  of  his  Whig  predecessors  or 
Tory  survivors  in  their  most  signal  victcMies.  Pitt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  short  period  of  the  Whig-Tory  coalition  at  the 
opening  of  his  ministerial  life,  was  a  parliamentary  leader 
sailing  brfore  the  wind  with  steady  majorities. — ^The  views  and 
prindples  of  policy  and  statesmanship  which  governed  his 
measures  were  meditated  and  devdoped  by  him,  only  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  cabinet,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  cabinet 
council.  He  did  not  condescend,  or  he  had  not  time,  to  state 
them  to  a  House  where  he  was  otherwise  assured  of  a  majmty. 
In  his  place  in  parliament  he  thought  only  of  the  passing 
triumph  of  rhetorical  personalities,  which^  however  over- 
whelming at  tlie  moment,  are  almost  wholly  lost  in  the  printed 
remains  of  his  speeches. 

It  is  recorded  as  an  observation  of  Fox,  that  speeches  are  made 
to  be  spoken ;  and  Buifon — ^himself,  as  a  writer,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  men— says,  in  reference  to  delivery,  "  Cest  le  corps 
^  qui  parle  au  corps.""  This  applies  to  the  speeches  of  Fox  and 
Pitt,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  latter.  In  the  reading 
of  Pit^s  speeches,  even  the  most  faithfully  reported,  the  orator 
vanishes  with  the  man.  But  in  Fox^s  speeches,  even  the  most 
imperfectly  reawded,  there  are  gleams  of  a  great  mind,  frag- 
ments of  a  superior  talent,  which  attest  the  height  to  which 
the  living  orator  rose  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  strength. 
Fox'^s  rhetoric  was  essentially  in  the  force  of  his  conviction, 
as  well  as  of  bis  logic.  Pitt's  rhetoric  partook  of  what  Madame 
de  Stael  calls  ^  Cette  esp^e  de  faconde  qui  ne  vient  pas  de 
**  Femotion  intime  de  TlUne,^  There  is,  in  his  great  speech 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  towards  the  close,  a  move^ 
ment  of  the  truest  eloquence,  in  which  he  refers,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  the  early  barbarism  of  Britain  contrasted  with 
Roman  civilisation. 

It  is  the  best  remaining  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  this 
famous  minister,  on  a  subject  which  can  never  cease  to  be 
interesting, 

"  Are  we/*  »aid  he,  "  justified  iu  concluding  that  even  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifices  proves  a  total  incapacity  for  civilisation  ?  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
and  I  beg  the  serious  attention  of  the  house  to  the  fact,  that  the  savage  cuatom 
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9f  tzadmg  in  sUvea,  mod  the  itill  more  savage  cuitom  of  human  sacrifloeit 
prerailed  among  nations,  now  happily,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  the  course 
of  events,  humane  and  civilised.  There  was  a  time,  Sir, — ^it  becomes  fit  and 
osdbl  sometimes  to  revive  such  hnmiliating  remembrances— there  was  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  oflbred  up  in  this  island— when  the  trade  in 
slaves  also  prevailed  here ;  great  numbers,  says  the  historian  (Henry),  were 
e3q>orted  from  Britun,  like  cattle,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman  market 
There  is  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  those  slaves 
between  the  wretched  natives  of  Africa,  and  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  island  i 
the  chief  sources  which  supplied  the  Roman  market  from  Britain  were  witch- 
craft, adultery,  debt,  war.  Suppose  a  Roman  senator  reasoning  on  the 
principle  of  some  honourable  members  of  this  house,  and  boldly  predicting  of 
the  barbarooi  Britons,  *  there  is  a  people  incapacitated  for  civilisation,  for 
freedom^  for  homanitf  ,  without  understanding  enough  to  attain  the  elegant,  or 
even  the  uwful,  arts,  degraded  hy  the  hand  of  nature  below  the  rest  of  our 
species,  and  obriously  destined  to  supply  the  more  civilised  nations  of  the  world 
with  slaves.*  Might  not  this  strain  of  prediction,  or  of  reasoning,  have  been 
applied  to  Britain,  at  a  former  period  as  it  is  now  applied  to  the  wretched  natives 
of  Africa  ?  We,  Sir,  have  long  emerged  from  the  sUte  of  barbarians — we  have 
shnost  forgot  that  we  were  barbarians  once — we  are  nused  to  a  state  of  glorious 
and  happy  contrast  to  every  circumstance  by  which  we  might  have  been  charac- 
terised by  a  Roman — with  the  exception  of  one  only  trace  of  early  barbarism — 
we  continue  to  diis  hour  the  barbarous  traffic  in  slaves.  *  *  *  If,  then,  we  foal 
that  perpetual  captivity  in  the  fetters  of  barbarous  and  brutal  ignorance  would 
have  been  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befal  us — if  we  contemplate  with 
grateful  joy  the,  blessings  which  we  possess,  and  the  wretchedness  out  of  which 
we  have  risen — if  we  shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of  having  continued  to  be 
the  mart  for  slaves  to  Rome,  through  some  cruel  Roman  policy,  in  God's  name 
let  us  not  subject  Africa  to  the  same  dreadful  scourge  of  fate.  •  •  *  If  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  duty,  and  compassion,  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  in 
Africa  the  reverse  of  that  shocking  picture  which  she  now  presents  to  our  shame. 
We  at  least  may  live  to  see  the  Africans  pursuing  the  occupations  of  industry 
and  regular  trade — we  may,  perhaps,  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy 
breaking  upon  that  land,  to  shine  there  in  frill  lustre  at  some  later  time,  and 
joiiiii^  their  influence  with  that  of  pure  religion,  to  illuminate  and  in- 
vigorate that  immense  continent  Then  may  we  hope  that  Africa,  though  the 
last  region  of  the  globe  in  the  race  of  civilisation,  shall  enjoy,  in  the  evening  of 
her  days,  those  blessings  which  have  become  cur's  at  a  much  eariier  period  of  the 
worid.  Then,  too,  will  England  and  Europe,  sharing  in  her  improvement  and 
prosperity,  receive  an  ample  return  for  the  tardy  kindness,  if  kindness  it  can  be 
called,  of  no  longer  chaining  Africa  in  that  darkness,  which,  in  other  more  happy 
regions,  has  been  so  much  earlier  dispelled. 

' Nos  primus  equis  oriens  afflarit  anhelis, 

'  lUic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  vesper*.'  " 

But  who  can  remember  Pitf  s  power,  and  the  fate  of  the 

*  The  above  version  differs  somewhat  from  the  printed  collection  of  Pitt's 
speeches.  We  have  taken  it  from  an  old  pamphlet  on  the  Slave  Trade,  profess- 
ing to  derive  it  from  the  notes  of  a  distinguished  Member  of  Parliament;  pos- 
sibly the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
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stave  question,  during  his  long  career  as  a  minister^  without 
having  his  mind  crossed  by  the  notion  that,  this  earnest  and 
noble  passage  had  little  of  the  intime  emotion  de  Fame. 

Fox  owed  nothing  to  manner  or  discipline.  All  in  hhu  was 
inborn  power.  His  speeches  exhibited  the  traits,  strength,  and 
stature  of  his  mind — not  a  fashion  of  oratory.  He,  therefore, 
has  had  no  imitators.  Canning  had  not  the  negligent  gKandeiuy 
or  the  impetuosity  of  movement  of  Fox ;  but  he  had  elasticity, 
and  vigour  of  dialectics,  sagacity,  fancy,  wit,  energy,  and 
emotion.  Fox  was  too  indolent  or  social  to  derive  all  the 
advantages  within  his  reach,  from  preparation  and  studied 
delivery.  Canning,  doubtless,  saw  the  advantages  which  Pox 
had  thus  thrown  away,  and  made  tliem  the  objects  of  his 
utmost  care.  He  saw  Pitt  gaining  triumphs,  merely  ephemeral, 
from  cultivating  too  exclusively  his  prodigious  but  perishable 
facility  of  improvisation,  whilst  Pox  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his 
s,trength  by  flinging  himself  too  implicitly  on  the  current  of 
bis  inherent  resources.  Profiting  by  his  study  of  both  tnasters. 
Canning  discarded  the  splendid  facility  of  the  one,  and  cohi- 
vated  the  aids  and  accessory  graces  which  the  other  had 
neglected.  The  great  aim  of  Canning  seems  to  have  been  to 
combine  unpremeditated  eloquence  and  prompt  reply,  like 
Pox  and  Pitt,  with  the  force  and  finish  of  composition  which 
distinguished  Burke  and  Sheridan — and  he  succeeded.  He 
came  fully  prepared  into  the  fidd,  yet  with  such  a  command 
of  his  forces  (if  it  may  be  so  expressed),  that  he  could  change 
his  order  of  battle  on  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and  blend 
all  that  was  available  in  what  he  had  premeditated  with  what 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  improvising. 

Some  of  Canning'^8  finest  speeches  were  replies  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night.  Many  of  these,  from  their  not  being  reported  in 
the  next  day'^s  newspapers,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  any 
skeleton  which  might  be  filled  up,  have  disappeared  for  ever. 
But  even  in  those  replies,  persons  at  all  conversant  with  par- 
liamentary debate,  and  with  the  manner  of  Canning,  must  have 
perceived,  that  though  the  greater  part  was  unprepared,  yet 
the  orator  had  evidently  kept  points  and  passages  of  splendid 
preparation  to  be  brought  up  as  a  reserve.  This  was  an  art 
in  which  he  far  excelled  Burke  and  even  Sheridan.  Burke, 
indeed,  was  so  unhappily  deficient  and  faulty  in  delivery,  that 
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beoeolralned  Bracfa  of  the  powtr  of  Wt  doqueKe,  mnd  be  is 
9Bud  to  have  wanted  promptitude  as  a  debater.    Sheridan  some- 
times employed  a  happy  thought  or  phrase,  which  had  under- 
gone a  thousand  forms  in  his  mind  or  in  his  common-place 
bocJi:^  witb  such  art  as  to  give  it  tbeair  of  being  the  ia^iration 
of  the  BKHnent ;  but  he  never  occupied  a  situationy  eitber  in 
oppositioQ  or  in  the  ministry,  which  demanded  of  him  the 
reaourees  of  a  frequent  and  unprepared  debater.    .His  appear- 
aBoes.were  rare,  <»dcukted,  theatrical,  and  brilliant.     He  was 
a  wit,,  orator,  and  man  of  letters.     Canning  was  a  wit,  orator, 
debater,  and  statesman.     Burke,  with  all  the  meditative  saga- 
dty,  philosophy,  and  fancy  in  his  published  speeches,  deviates 
■ottietinies  from  the  style  of  the  orator  to  that  et  the  pam- 
{dile*eer.  Sheridan  degenerates  occasionally  into  daborate  pret- 
tiness  and  seniimentalism,  the  weakness  of  which  his  magical 
action  and  intonation  concealed  from  the  hearar.    His  £fiUQous 
speedi  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  not  only  aflTends  by 
^aboiate  puerilities,  but  does  not  bear  perusaL     In  the  fully 
reported  and  revised  speeches  of  Canning,  it  is  not  eloquence 
alon^  bat  oratcMy,  that  strikes  the  readar.    The  movements 
and  oonstruetions  of  language— the  Intimate  and  proper  forms 
of  rhetoric  and  dialectics,  present,  not  the  writer,  but  the 
speaker — and  to  those  who  have  heard  Canning — the  orator 
hianself,  in  all  his  individuality/ 

The  chief  hull  in  Canning^s  eloquence  is  the  want  of  sim- 
plicity— ^the  too  studious  love  of  point  and  brilliancy — the 
too  visible  ptemoce  of  art^— the  too  profuse  and  wanton 
indalgence  of  his  wit,  fancy,  and  ingenuity.  He  sacrifices,  at 
least  forgets,  for  the  moment,  the  matter  in  debate,  from 
a  personal  desire  of  shining,  or  a  disposition  to  hold  up  his 
opponent  to  the  malice  and  mockery  of  his  audience*.    His 

*  We  will  subjoin  here,  an  elaborate  and  brilliant  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Canning 
indulged  his  wit,  the  least  objectionably,  and  with  the  gi^test  success,  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  John  Cox  Uippisley.  That  somewhat  sinple-minded  baronet,  and 
dognaCio  tbtologian,  aoved  an  infoiry  into  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Roise,  as  a  prelude  to  die  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Canning 
disposed  of  his  motion  as  follows : — 

*<  The  Honourable  Baronet  tells  you,  that  you  ought  to  have  ail  the 
informatimi  eoimected  with  the  Cadiolic  religion,  before  you  agree  to  the  Bill» 
■pon   the   ptmciplc    of  which  you   have  ahready  decided.     He   says  that 
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attacks,  though  not  env^ioraed,  were  sometimes  inconsiderate 
— ^his  temper  was  excitable.     His  disposition,  howeva:,  was 

he  has  thought  so  for  eight  years.  To  attain  the  information  desired  by  the 
Honourable  Baronet,  a  circuit  of  the  world  roust  be  taken — every  quarter  where 
the  Catholic  religion  is  known  must  be  explored ;  how  inch  an  inquiry  is  to  be 
prosecuted — by  what  process  this  House  or  its  committee  can  reach  the  infior- 
mation  sought  for — ^has  not  been  explained.  But  if  the  progress  of  the  Bill  is  to 
be  suspended  until  returns  can  be  had  from  Africa — ^until  the  practice  and 
effect  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Canada  shall  be  ascertained—until  commissioners 
sent  out  for  these  purposes  (and  I  should  recommend  Ae  Honourable  Baronet 
himself  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  be  selected,  if  by  such  appointment  I  should 
not  have  to  deplore  his  absence  from  this  house)  shall  have  returned,  if  the  committee 
rousl  continue  its  oiRce,  until  the  archbishop  of  Mohilow  is  brought  before  it  for 
examination,  with  his  patent  in  his  hand,  to  explain  the  degree  of  his  dependence 
upon  the  see  ofRome ;  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that  the  bill  must  stand 
for  more  sessions  than  one,  and  that  this  House  and  the  Catholics  must  lay  in  a  good 
stock  of  patience,  if  they  are  to  look  to  no  end  of  their  anxiety,  till  this  incalculable 
labour  shall  be  completed.  Looking  indeed  at  the  Honourable  Baronet* s  motion, 
as  it  has  been  announced,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  his  proposed  inquiry  is  to 
terminate — for  it  is  not  only  all  the  learned  lore  which  the  Honourable  Baronet  has 
treasured  up  in  his  own  mind  that  is  to  be  laid  before  the  committee;  it  is  not  only 
(let  not  the  House  be  deluded  into  the  hope  that  it  is  only)  the  contents  of  tliat 
bursting  box  which  is  placed  beside  your  table ;  but  all  the  theological  controversy 
in  existence,  must  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  understood  before  this  inquiry  can 
close,  if  the  Honourable  Baronet's  motion,  such  as  I  hold  in  my  hand,  be 
indeed  to  be  fully  complied  with.  Nay,  and  after  all  the  various  branches 
of  his  motion  shall  Jiave  been  disposed  of,  the  labours  of  the  committee 
will  not  be  at  an  end ;  at  the  end  of  the  motion  I  find  a  saving  clause,  as 
follows : — '  Sir  J.  H.  proposes  to  move  for  various  oUUr  papers  to  refer  to  a 
committee.*  I  am  not  so  wholly  unlearned  in  those  branches  of  study,  in  which 
the  Honourable  Baronet  so  peculiarly  delights,  as  to  be  ignorant  from  what 
original  author  the  Honourable  Baronet  derived  this  style,  for  I  find  its  arche- 
type in  the  great  Smalginenut,  who  first  published  a  treatise,  '  De  uwmihu$  rebus,' 
and  dien  added  a  supplemental  discourse, '  De  quibuedam  aliU,* 

"  To  take  the  motion  in  its  most  restricted  shape,  does  it  not  call  for  information 
respecting  the  nomination,  collation,  and  institution  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  all 
Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  other  countries,  in  Europe?  The  Honourable 
Baronet  may  smile,  but  will  the  House  be  so  ready  to  smile  with  him,  when  they 
learn  that  this  would  require  at  least  one  hundred  folio  volumes  to  be  laid  before 
the  committee  t  Can  they  look  forward,  without  dismay,  to  the  wading  through 
•ach  a  mass  of  learning,  however  interesting  in  itself,  or  however  lightened  their 
toil  might  be  by  the  able  comments  of  the  learned  chairman  (such  I  am  sure 
the  Honourable  Baronet  would  be),  addressed  to  a  listening  committee,  or  to  • 
despairing  fuonm  t  One  hundred  volumes  in  folio  did  1  say  ?  One  hnndred 
would  not  comprise  even  the  elementary  books.  They  would  be  but  a  specimen 
— a  mere  scantling.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  works  of  Saint  Augustine, 
in  eleven  folio  volumes,  who  was  oiled  by  Erasmus,  '  Doctmr  eeeUtUB  incomparm~ 
balU.*     Then  there  is  an  author  familiar  to  the  Honourable  Baronet,  Thomas 
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geoerous  and  kind.  If  he  fometimet  assailed  the  weak  or 
QDarmed,  it  seemed  in  a  moment  of  oblivion,  whilst  he  put 
forth  studiously  and  fearlessly  all  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and 
ridicule  against  the  armed  and  the  strong.  No  one  excelled,  and 
few  have  ever  equalled,  him  in  discovering  an  adversary's  weak 
pcAnt,  or,  by  a  clever  and  unexpected  turn,  retaliating  his  own 
argument  upon  him.  His  wit  and  fsmcy  led  him  into  difluse- 
ness,  or  irrdevant  brilliancy ;  but  when  most  elaborate,  ambi- 
tious, and  diffuse,  he  was  never  tedious.  He  never  drew  dpon  the 
patience  of  the  House.  He  was  always  able,  at  the  latest 
hour,  and  when  the  matter  seemed  exhausted,  and  the  auditory 
fSEitigued,  to  command  and  rally  attention— sometimes  even 
enthusiasm. 

It  cannot  escape  the  readers  of  his  speeches,  that  the  faults 
of  his  doquence,  which  we  have  mentioned,  chiefly  [nrevail 
where  he  supported  measures  in  discard  with  the  princi[des  of 
liberty  apd  reason,  or  a  policy  which  he  disapproved  indivi- 
dually, and  yet  was  bound  to  support,  as  a  minister.  He  in- 
curred, it  is  known,  the  obloquy  of  some  odious  measures, 
which  he  individually  condemned,  from  his  being,  upon  their 
adoption  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  their  most  efSdent 

Aquinas,  who  was  called  Doctor  Angelieu*  the  Theologia  Aquimtu;  his  works 
are  in  nineteen  folio  volunies ;  of  him  it  was  said,  '  mnimam  JngusHni  migrmttt 
ta  Thomam,*  that  the  soul  of  Augostine  had  migrated  into  Thomas.  Into  whom 
the  soul  of  Thomas  migrated  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.  Next  comes  Duns 
Scotus,  who  was  called,  '  Doctor  suhiilit,'  and  he  was  opposed  to  Aquinas  tooth 
and  nail; — not  with  less  violence,  hitherto,  have  been  opposed  the  Honourable 
Baronet  and  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Ryder) ;  Duns  Scotns  only  wrote 
twelve  volumes  folio,  in  his  controversy  with  Aquinaa.  But  following  these 
writers,  who  must  be  consulted,  before,  as  the  Honourable  Baronet  expressed 
himself  any  one  could  step  over  the  threshold  to  the  proposed  investigation,  we 
must  resort  to  Bellarmine,  a  name  more  fiuniliar  to  us,  a  great  huninary  of  the 
church,  who  wrote  *  Circa  pointatem  Ptmt^leum  in  secHlaribms,*  and  whose  works 
are  comprised  in  four  quarto  volumes,  which  may  be  read  through  in  a  short 
sitting  of  the  committee.  Bellarmine  again  is  opposed  by  Dr.  Milner,  and  that 
Reverend  Doctor  is  opposed  by  the  Honourable  Baronet  on  this  very  poini 
de  poUttaU  Pomt^/lcwm,  I  say  nothing  of  the  difBeulty  and  perplexity  occasioned  to 
this  unhappy  committee  by  such  opposition  and  oontradictiona  of  equiponderant 
opinioQS.  But  in  addition  to  the  works  1  have  mentioned,  I  have  another  which 
muet  be  particularly  inspected,  which  is  indeed  the  very  grammar,  the  accidence, 
of  theological  policy,  which  every  member  of  the  committee  must  have  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  I  mean  the  '  (homuu  Jurit  cMtit  tive  Traetmlut  Tmeiatumm  da 
E^tkh*  in  twenty  nine  folio  volumes.' " 
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and  conspcuous  defender  in  parliatnent.     The  minister,  it  is 
true,  might  have  resigned — ^but  ambition  is 

**  The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds." 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  sincerity  of  Canning,  in 
his  eloquent  diatribes  against  the  French  revolution  ;  and  we 
are  disposed,  with  the  editor  of  his  speeches,  to  ascribe  the 
complexion  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject  to  the  period  at 
which  he  passed  the  threshold  of  manhood  and  of  public  life — 
when  French  republicanism  encountered  him,  not  clad  in  the 
attractions  and  glories  of  his  classical  assodations,  but  a 
hideous  spectacle  of  tyranny,  massacre,  proscription,  and 
social  barbarism.  His  speeches  on  the  various  stages  of  the 
war  jrith.  France,  are  ingenious,  able,  eloquent — ^but  his 
powers  of  oratory  are  best  developed  (up  to  his  becoming  the 
successor  of  Lord  Londonderry)  on  the  Slave  Trade  and 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

It  wa9  the  received  opinion  whilst  Canning  livedo  even 
among  his  adversaries,  that  he  was  the  most  accomplished  pub- 
lic speaker  of  his  day.  The  lapse  of  time,  the  fluctuation  of 
political  events  and  feelings,  the  adjusting  influence  of  death, 
admit,  if  they  do  not  ensure,  by  this  time,  an  unbiassed  esti- 
mate of  his  doquence ;  and  few  we  believe  will  now  hesitate  to 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  as  an  orator  among  the  classies  of 
his  country.  If  he  did  not  raise  the  art  to  a  higher  pitch  thatt  ' 
Chatham  and  Burke^  Fox  and  Pitt,  he  extended  its  sphere, 
and  scattered  over  it  new  charms.  He  had  superior  faculties, 
various  and  splendid  ^idowments  and  acquicements— above  all, 
that  salient  spring  of  emotion  and  impulse  which  is  the  soul  of 
popular  oratory.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  true  talent  to  rise  with 
the  occasion.  The  eloquence  and  genius  of  Canning  rose,  not 
only  with  the  Subject,  but  with  his  position.  No  minister  ever 
commanded  majorities  of  parliament,  by  the  sole  force  and 
supremacy  of  ek)quence,  as  he  did  during  his  short  and  brilliant 
ministry.  He  rallied  round  him  not  only  the  opinion  of 
the  Commons  of  England,  but  that  of  liberal  Europe.  To 
become  prime  minister  at  the  time,  and  in  his  circumstances, 
was  an  achievement  without  parallel  in  English  history..  Pa- 
pular taloit  and  public  distinction,  could  at  all  draes  open 
the  door  of  parliament,  and  even  of  the  cabinet ;  but  the  pr&. 
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miership  was  disposed  of  by  a  power  distinct  from  tlie  nation 
and  the  sovereign, — the  RefcMrm  Act  had  not  yet  been  passed. 
Chatham  struggled  with  this  power,  incerto  matte  for  a  time, 
but  was  obliged  to  succumb.  His  illustrious  son,  after  the  first 
onsets  bowed  down  and  worshipped  it.  Canning  defied  and 
vanquished  an  organized  mass  of  clerical  and  aristocratic 
power  combined  and  arrayed  against  him. 

Canning  alone^  of  our  parliamentary  orators  of  the  first 
order,  with  the  exception  of  Burke,  has  been  just  to  his  own 
fame  and  to  English  oratory,  in  preparing  and  revising  his 
great  speeches.  They  bear  internal  and  resistless  evidence  of 
his  taste  and  style — the  fastidious  elegance  of  his  diction — the 
delicacy  of  his  ear — his  sense  of  oratorical  constructlJfc  and 
cadence.  The  marks  of  revision  and  care  are  most  observable 
in  his  earlier  speeches.  We  will  select  and  cite  a  short  passage 
to  which  frequent  reference  was  made  in  a  recent  and  memo- 
rable party  conflict — upon  the  tlieme  of  "  measures  not  men." 
It  was  spoken  in  1802,  during  the  Addington  ministry."" 

'*  But  il^"  said  he,  "  I  am  forced  to  speak  my  opinion,  I  have  no  disguise  nor 
T«servmtion ;  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  time  when  the  administration  of  the 
goremment  ought  to  he  in  the  ablest  and  fittest  hands ;  t  do  not  think  that  the 
hands  in  which  it  is  now  placed  answer  to  that  description ;  1  do  not  pretend  to 
conceal  to  what  quarter  1  think  that  fitness  most  eminently  resides ;  I  do  not 
sobflcribe  to  the  doctrines  which  Iiave  been  advanced,  that  in  times  like  the  pre* 
sent  the  fitness  of  individuals  for  their  political  situations  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
sideration to  which  a  member  of  parliament  may  fairly  turn  his  attention,  t 
know  not  a  more  solemn  or  important  duty  that  a  member  of  parliament  can 
hare  to  discharge,  than  by  giving,  at  fit  seasons,  a  free  opinion  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  qualities  of  public  men.  Away  with  the  cant  of  '  measures,  not  men ! ' 
the  idle  supposition,  that  it  is  the  harness  and  not  the  horses  that  draw  the 
chariot  along !  No,  Sir,  if  the  comparison  must  be  made,  if  the  distinction  must 
be  taken,  men  are  every  thing,  measures  comparatively  nothing.  I  speak,  Sir, 
of  times  of  difficulty  and  danger;  of  times  when  systems  are  shaken,  when  pre- 
cedents and  general  rules  of  conduct  fail  Then  it  is,  tliat  not  to  this  or  that 
measure,  however  prudently  devised,  however  blameless  in  execution,  but  to  the 
energy  and  character  of  individuals,  a  state  must  be  indebted  for  its  salvation. 
Tlien  it  is  that  kingdoms  rise  or  foil  in  proportion  as  they  are  upheld,  not  by 
wcfl-maant  endeavours  (laudable  though  they  may  be),  but  by  commanding, 
over-awing  talents,  by  able  men.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live  T  Look  at  France,  and  see  what  we  have  to  cope  with,  and  consider 
what  baa  made  her  what  she  is  ?— ^  man.  You  will  tell  me  that  she  was  great, 
aad  powerfol,  and  formidable,  before  the  date  of  Buonaparte's  government— that 
he  found  in  her  great  physical  and  moral  resources — that  he  had  but  to  turn 
them  to  account    True,  and  he  did  so.    Compare  the  situation  in  which  he 
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found  France  to  that  which  he  has  raiaed  her  to.  I  am  no  panegyrist  of  Buo- 
naparte ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  superiority  of  hb  talents, — to  the 
amazing  ascendant  of  his  genius.  Tell  me  not  of  his  measures  and  his  policy.  It 
is  his  genius,  his  character,  that  keeps  the  world  in  awe." 

Windham^s  speeches,  at  least  on  all  great  occasions,  were 
prepared  or  revised  by  him  with  the  utmost  care.  They 
came  into  the  hands  oT  the  public  in  the  most  elaborate 
form  to  which  they  could  be  brought  by  the  orator.  Cicero'a 
orations  are  not  more  perfectly  authentic.  But  the  eloquence 
of  Windham  was  not  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  a  certain 
original  cast  of  mind  and  character,  which  is  not  the  originality 
of  genius.  It  is  said  that  he  affected  singularity  in  his  opinions 
and  itews ;  but  in  this  affectation,  if  such  it  was,  there  was 
nothing  frivolous  or  vain.  It  rather  seemed  as  if  he  gave  loose 
to  the  fearlessness  of  his  temper  and  vigour  of  his  faculties  in 
studied  defiance  of  hackneyed  notions  and  conventions. 

We  pass  over  the  speeches  of  Grattan,  because  his  eloquence 
and  genius  belong  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  late  Lord  Grenville  must  obtain  a  high  place  in  any 
estimate  of  the  parliamentary  eloquence  of  his  time.  His 
speeches  have  not  been  collected  and  republished  in  a  separate 
form,  though  they  well  deserve  a  place  with  those  of  Burke, 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Canning.  He  was  not  a  popular  speaker.  He 
scarcely  ever  resorted  for  effect  to  the  artifices  of  rhetoric  or 
even  the  forms  of  logic, — still  less  to  the  graces  of  oratory ;  he 
disdained,  or  did  not  possess,  the  aids  and  ornaments  of  wit, 
fancy,  or  emotion.  His  enunciation  was  monotonous,  and  his 
action  heavy.  But  he  spoke  the  wisdom  of  various  knowledge 
and  profound  meditation,  in  a  tone  of  which  one  could  not 
easily  question  the  good  faith — and  no  English  statesman  has 
bequeathed  in  his  speeches  more  instructive  views  of  the 
political  and  administrative  history  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  for  the  present,  to  review  the 
speakers  who  now  sustain  or  d^rade  the  character  of  English 
parliamentary  eloquence ;  and  we  could  not  proceed  £Euther 
with  the  dead  without  collision  with  the  living.  Our  few 
concluding  remarks  shall  be  general. 

Two  measures  which  will  ever  be  looked  up  to,  not  only  as 
important,  but  memorable  in  the  history  of  English  legislation 
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and  govefiunent,  give  lustre  to  the  present  epoch — Catholic 
Emaocipadon,  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  Both  measures 
have  given  to  English  oratory  a  certain  change  of  current 
and  colour,  by  the  new  infusion  which  they  have  poured 
into  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  reinforcement  of  Irish  eloquence,  supplied  by  the  former 
measure,  is  strong  and  stirring,  but  somewhat  tumultuary. 
The  national  genius  and  peculiar  style  are  there,  but  the 
reputation  of  Irish  eloquence  continues  to  be  sustained  by 
what  is  remembered  of  the  brilliant  contrasts,  the  sententious 
vigour,  the  graphic  power  of  Grattan — the  grasp  of  mind, 
the  force  of  dialectics,  the  play  of  fancy,  and  classic  taste  of 
Plunket.  *^    * 

Both  the  representatives  and  the  constituency  created  by  the 
Reform  Act,  are  still  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  state.  The  chief 
novelty  in  the  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  small  section 
<^  philosophical  reformers,  so  called  by  themselves.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  mere  nucleus,  and  without  denying  to  it  the  pos- 
session of  individual  knowledge,  talent,  and  exercised  faculties, 
we  see  some  reasons  why  it  is  not  likely  either  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  English  oratory,  or  propagate  its  own  reform  creed.  The 
philosophical  reformers  profess  to  teach  through  the  medium, 
or  appeal  to  the  tribunal,  only  of  pure  reason.  But  great 
reforms,  like  great  actions,  are  achieved  by  capitulating  with 
opinions,  prejudices,  passions — ^by  acting  upon  the  imagi- 
nation  rather  than  the  reason  of  masses  of  men.  This  party, 
however,  has  not  yet  developed  its  views,  and  we  will  not  here 
speculate  upon  its  probable  course  in  the  approaching  session. 

We  bave  heard  much  of  the  new  eloquence — the  eloquence 
of  business  as  contra-distinguished  from  declamation — which 
the  Reform  Bill  was  destined  to  produce  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  there  are  those  who  affect  to  talk  contemptuously 
of  a  written  speech.  Previous  composition  for  the  purposes 
of  mere  glitter  and  parade  is  bad ;  but  a  critical  regard  to 
diction,  construction,  and  cadence — as  well  as  to  matter  and 
method — ^is  of  the  very  essence  of  oratory.  The  pretension  to 
make  a  masterly  speech  without  previous  labour,  and  the  due 
array  both  of  the  topics  and  the  language,  is  as  rank  imposture 
as  that  of  those  jugglers  in  the  art  of  poetry,  who  pretend  to 
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spout  on  the  instant  a  lyric  or  tragic  chef  dCc^uvre,  A  vigorous 
and  disciplined  mind  may  strike  off  an  eloquoit  harangue 
-ewtempore  on  an  emergency  ;  but  the  practice  of  eompoaitioo 
is  not  the  less  useful,  as  it  assists  the  talent  of  haranguiag  em 
abundantid^  or  of  expressing,  with  effect,  a  happy  inspiration, 
CM"  of  improvising  a  reply.  A  certain  fluency  withoui  pre- 
meditation is  easy  and  common.  Some  gentlemen  in,  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  strength  of  a  mere  volubility 
of  speech --a  certain  shallow,  babbling,  current  of  the  common 
places  of  discourse — fancy  thtMiselves  orators.  The  worst  incon* 
venience  from  this  is  the  waste  of  the  public  time.  A  gen^ 
tlemau  having  got  upon  his  legs,  continues  upon  them  for  an 
hour,,  talking,  repeating,  and  reiterating,  to  little  or  no  pur- 
pose. Had  he  but  taken  the  trouble  of  an  hour^s  previous 
consideration,  a  speech  of  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would 
have  sufficed,  ^id  better  served  him ;  or  he  would,  perhaps,  say 
nothing,  having  found,  on  examination,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say.  We  do  not  know  a  more  necessary  matter  of  refinrm, 
or  regulation,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  that  of  mta- 
suring  and  limiting  the  time  of  a  speech  by  the  impc^rtance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  stock  of  ideas  of  the  speako*.  But  sucb 
a  reform  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impracticaUe.  The  klepsydra 
was  employed  by  the  Athenians — the  sandglass  was  resorted 
to  for  a  moment,  and  laid  aside,  by  the  French  in  the  fir^t 
national  assembly.  We  wee  not  prepared  to  ftcommend  a 
chronometrical  standard,  or  scale,  in  the  reformed  parliament ; 
but  it  strikes  us  that  much  would  be  gained  by  consigning  to 
the  disposal  of  working  committees  much  of  the  subordinate 
and  routine  business,  now  transacted  by  the  House.  We 
will  add  but  one  observation  more — the  duty  of  providing 
sufficiently  spacious  galleries  for  the  public  to  wiUies^  th^ 
ddiates  in  the  new  House  of  Commons^  is  urgent  and 
paramount 
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Abticle  III. 
SiMeek  €f  ikm  Emperor  Nieholm  te  Mm  Mmmcipml  Body 

Tie  PowtfoUo;   or,  a  CoUedum  of  State  Papers j  illm- 
intiioo  of  the  History  of  M*r  T^mes.    London :   1885. 

AfSSi  Papers  at  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of 
Pohnfl. 

Pot  AXD  exhibits  an  ancient  state  up-rooted  by  its  aggressors — 
its  natfonaHtj  suppressed — its  religion  persecuted — ^its  aris- 
tocracy banished  or  degraded^ts  people  in  chains;  and  it 
a^afh^  the  sympathy  of  every  friend  of  humanity.  The 
h&roic5  struggle  of  the  Poles  aifords  the  bright  example  of  a 
people  endeavouring,  with  unequal  means,  to  maintain  con- 
stitDtiomd  liberty  against  despotic  licentiousnes»^-4o  oppose 
Eti.dpean  civilisation  to  Tartar  barbarism  ;  it  shews  them 
wanderers  from  their  native  land,  wielding  the  weapons  of 
truth'and  jtntice,  waging  a  moral  war,  against  the  discifdined 
power  of  their  adversaries,  and  it  kindles  tlie  enthusiasm  of 
evtery  tti^d  of  social  liberty. 

W6  ar^  deeply  sensible,  under  these  circumstances,  of  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  us  in  again  approaching  this 
qtiMion.'  The  cause  of  Poland  can  derive  no  benefit  from 
tke^stipporl  af  the  political  bigot;  it  can  acquire  no  real 
strength  from  the  promoters  of  anarchy.  But  we  are  anxious 
to  Gttend,  not  to  tiarrow,  the  circle  of  Poland^s  friends; 
and  iHthoUt  compromising  an  impcH*tant  principle,  or  suppres- 
shig  An  eseential  fact,  we  shall  study  to  avdd  every  exf^-ession 
tbat  may  either  woimd  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  ejule%  or 
lead  Ui  from  the  broad  national  ground  we  seek  to  occupy,  in 
hiinsbly  advocatuig  Ibflir  nglit%  into  th#  motow  path  of  paity 
fedihig. 

We  are  deldrous,  however,  to  guard  against  the  error  which 
induces  many  to  suppose  that  the  natkmal  rights  of  Pobukl 
are  based  solely  on  the  treaty  ol  Vienna — that  her  wrongs 
would  be  redressed  if  that  treaty  were  ftilly  carried  into  effect* 
By  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 

"  The  Duchy  of  Wantw,  with  the  exception  of  the  pnmiicti  and  diitriets 
which  have  heen  odierwiee  diapOMd  of  in  the  ft>Howing  articles,  it  re-united  to 
VOL.   II.   U«  I*  P 
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the  Empire  of  RuMia.  It  shall  b€  irrevocably  bound  bt  it*  constitution, 
and  be  possessed  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  thcr  Rossias,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  in  perpetuity.  His  Imperial  Mi^esty  restfrres  to  himself  to  give  to 
this  STATi  enjoying  a  dUHnet  admiin$tration,  tllc  territorial  extension  he  sIiaO 
deem  fit  He  will  take,  with  his  other  thlesj  that  of  Csar,  Kino  op  Pol  am  d, 
according  to  the  customary  formula  uted  for  his  other  possessions. 

The  Polish  subjects  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  shall  obtain  a  rtpretnin* 
tiom  and  tuUionalinsHhUions,  regulated  according  to  the  mode  of  political  existence 
which  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they  belong  shall  judge  useful  and 
fitting  to  grant  then*. 

Such  19  the  article,  in  virtue  of  which  a  constitution  was 
conferred  upon  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  Emperor  Alex> 
ander.  But  the  Polish  nation  was  not  represented  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  Poles  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
in  submitting  to  the  charter  offered  to  them,  did  not  for  them^ 
selves  or  their  fellow  countrymen  aband<m  their  higheir  clauDs. 
to  a  separate  and  independent  national  exist^ice.  The 
rights  of  Poland,  therefore,  rest  now  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  year  1772.  The  partition  in  that  year  "  was  the  dii- 
^*  memberment  of  the  territory  of  a  numerous,  brave,  ancient, 
**  and  renowned  peo]^;  passionately  devoted  to  thdr  native 
^  land,  without  colour  of  right,  or  pretext  of  oSence;  in  a 
**  period  of  profound  peace,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  niitliiMW, 
"  and  of  the  common  interest  of  all  states^ .'*'  A  full  measure 
of  justice  will  not  be  awarded  to  her,  the  splendid  robbery 
perpetrated  by  her  powerful  neighbours  will  remain  unavenged, 
till  Poland  is  restored  to  the  position  in  the  European  family 
she  occupied  previously  to  that  partition. 

In  this  view  of  the  Polish  question  we  are  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Lord  Grey  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
patriot  Eosciuszko  in  the  year  1814 — a  letter  which  we  do 
not  apologise  to  our  readers  for  transcribing  here*   . 

"  General, — I  request  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  20th  of 
May,  which  was  delitered  to  me  by  Count  Krukowiecki,  and  for  the  flattetinff 
ezpressioni  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me. 

"  Be  assured  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  deeper  interest  than  I  do,  jn  Jthif, 
hte  of  Poland.  The  calamities  of  that  brave  but  unfortunate  people — their 
constancy  and  their  virtues,  of  which  you,  General,  have  given  personally  so 
iHnstrions  an  example,  cannot  foil  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  hearts  ttttly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  an  enlightened  policy  is  equally  favourable  to  their 

just  claims.      To  the  JSrst  violation   of  the  sacred  principles  qf  general  liberty 

■  ■    ■  ■  i         I .    ■  ■  ■  I it II  ..    . 

*  Treaty  of  Vienna,  9th  June,  1815. 

f  KMnburgh  Review,  Vol  XXXVII.,  p.  463. 
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m^ick  took  plo€*  m  ik$  portUUm  rf  Poland  im  1772,  «W  thos4  which  foihwi  At 
1793  9n4  n^S^  omght  to  bt  aUrilmUd  aU  the  dangers  to  which  the  whole  ^ 
Emrope  has  since  been  exposed,  andjrom  which  we  have  so  happily  escaped.  There 
can  exist  no  real  security  against  the  return  rf  these  dangers,  if  Poland  remain 
exdmdedjrom  the  ben^  of  the  general  deUveranee,  which,  in  order  to  be  perfect, 
emght  to  b$  guaranteed  by  the  solemn  recognUion  rf  the  rights  and  the  inde- 
pendence ofjtations.  , 

"  U  the  Powen  which  seek  to  profit  by  the  ii^uttice,  and  which  in  the  sequel 
knre  iixflered  to  much,  could  learn  the  true  leeson  from  experience,  they 
would  perceive  that  their  security  and  their  mutual  tranquillity  would  be 
better  preaerred  by  re-esUblishing  among  them,  as  a  state  truly  independent, 
that  country  whieli  a  idse  poficy  has  so  crueUy  oppressed. 

"  These  asotimeats,  Gcacnl,  are  profoundly  engraven  in  my  soul ;  and  you 
may  be  assored,  that,  in  order  to  dkdare  them  loudly,  I  shall  neglect  no  occa- 
sion in  which  I  may  believe  I  cm  4s  so  with  effipoc  If,  during  the  late 
debates  -in  Parliament,  I  have  not  dwelt  so  mrndk  on  this  subject  as  I  could  have 

deairii<  THSa  PBOC£BDS  FROW  THB  CERTAINTY    WHICH    I    BAD,    THAT  I  COULD  ' 

IK  y#  WAT  tftwLVRvcE  THB  POLICY  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT:  snd  the  fear  of 
addingt  perhaps,  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  fate  of  a  people,  whose  cause 
is  so  dear  to  me,  but  whom  present  circumstances  deprive  me  of  all  hope  o£ 
serving. ' 

.  **  Bfga»e  the  most  aincere  Asouranecs  of  my  respect  and  my  admiration,  and 
belv6««  m&.  General,  **  Your  very  faithful  and  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  "Grey." 

Sixteen  years  passed  away,  and  Lord  Grey — ^the  friend  of 
Kosciuszko — was  prime  minister  of  England.  The  Poles  had 
commenced  a  struggle  as  sacred  and  as  glorious  as  their  former 
wars.  The  "  principles  of  humanity  and  justice^ — "  the  rights 
**  and  the  independence  of  nations^ — pleaded  for  them  as 
strongly  then  as  formerly.  The  violation — the  mockery  of 
solemn  treaties  to  which  England  was  a  party — the  national 
honour  and  interests— called  loudly  for  the  vindication  of  the 
country'*s  insulted  dignity.  Yet  the  pen  which  describes  the 
exertions  of  Lord  CasUereagh  at  the  congress  of  Vienna^ 
on  behalf  of  the  Polidi  peojde,  will  record  the  speech 
of  a  distinguished  member  of  Lord  Grey's  administration 
against  the  Polish  cause,  and  point  to  the  cold  indifference 
wjth  which  his  government  looked  on  while  Poland  almost 
sunk  into  her  tomb.  As  sincere  friends  of  freedom,  4m  zealous 
advocates  for  the  establidunent  of  peace  in  Europe  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  we  mourn  over  the  policy  adopted  at  that  pe- 
riod. As  independent  journalists,  we  seek  neither  to  conceal 
or  palliate  a  political  crime. 
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The  chartar  granted  by  Rusiia  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
secured,  nevertheless,  unportant  privileges  to  the  people  of  that 
portion  of  ancient  Poland.  Had  those  privileges  been 
respected,  political  freedom  might  have  been  gradually  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  include  within  its  limits  all  the  dissevered  parts 
of  the  Nation,  and  a  constitutional  eflFort  in  the  Diet,  instead  of 
a  sanguinary  contest  in  the  field,  might,  in  the  lapse  of  time^ 
have  effected  the  regeneration  of  the  country.  It  becomes  of 
importance,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  and  with  reference 
to  the  speech*  recently  pronounced  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
to  state  the  leading  provisions  of  the  constitution  promised  to 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  to  show  how  that  constituticm  was 
trampled  upon,  before  the  Poles  were  driven  to  resistance  by 
the  merciless  tyranny  which  oppressed  them.  We  shall,  for 
the  convenience  of  reference,  anticipate  the  course  of  events, 
by  placing  in  juxta-position  with  an  abstract  of  the  Charter 
the  substance  of  the  <*  Organic  Statute,^  as  it  was  called,  by 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  after  the  late  war,  publidied  to 
Europe  his  contempt  for  international  treaties,  and  formally 
tore  the  seal  from  the  compact — already  violated  in  its  more 
important  provisions — which  bound  the  Poles  to  his  Muscovite 
dominions. 

ChmrUr  granUd  to  Pokmdf.  Orgtudc  SUhtie, 

1. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  not  be         The   Siatuie  declarttt  Poland  ^o   be 
united  to  the  Ruaeian  empire  except    an  hueparable  part  qf  Rustia,  {Art.  1), 
by  its  Chaster..    (Art.  1  and  2.)  and  frirtmaUff  abregates  the  whole  tf  the 

Charter  f  inaemnch  as  Us  contents  are  im 

contradiction  to  the  StahUe,     {Art,  69.) 

2. 

The  lOTereign  aodiority  cannot  be        The  StahUet  by  abrogating  the  Char- 

eaerciaed  in  Poland  but  io  conformity    ter  as  above,  viototes  and  destroy  the 

totheprinoipfefofthiaCharterw(Art.4.)   Jundamental  conditions  on  whiek  the  oj^- 

ercise  qf  all  rights  rf  Rnseian  eeoertigmtjf 
in  Poland  is  founded, 
8. 
The  coronation  of  the  King  of  Poland        The  Statute  abrogates  the  oath,  and 
ihall  take  place  in  the  Fo^th  capital,   Jtaes  the  coronaHon  at  Moscow.  {An,V) 
and  he   shall  there  take  an  oath  to 
observe  the  Charter.    (Art  46.) 

•m       •    '      '    '  '        I  ■  ■  ■       t       I  I     I  I  11         ■    ■  ■  .1  .1      ■  . 

*  See  this  q>eech  at  page  85. 

t  Polonia.    Polish  Miscellany.    MHnoires  de^  Michel  Oginski,  Vol  lY. 
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C^mrttr  gramitd  io  Poiamd,  Orgamic  Statutg. 

Penonal  Uber^  and  liberty  of  -the  The  SUUute  coUeeU,  huUtd,  a  part 
press  «re  guaranteed.  (Art.  17,  18, 19,  rfthe  pHneipUt  taneUoned  bp  the  Ckmr- 
21^  21,  S3,  28, 26.)  tvr  {Art,  7,  8,   9),    but  it  Muljtku  c 

earrectwe  which  dettroys  them  alto- 
gether,-far  it  declares  {Art,  10),  that 
the  forms  <f  Judicial  proceedings  agaimt 
persons  accused  rf  state  offences  shall 
be  determined  bg  a  special  law,  the 
bases  of  which  shall  be  in  accordauoe 
with  the  laws  rf  the  Russian  empire. 
Individual  liberty  shielded  by  the  laws 
of  the  most  absolute  and  the  wtost  des- 
potic government  ff  Europe  I  Liberty, 
guarantee,  right,  in  a  country  where  the 
will  iff  the  master  is  its  law  without 
appeal!  ! 

For  the  liberty  of  the  press  there  are  the 

same  guarantees  as  for  personal  liberty, 

{Art.  13.) 

5. 

Btery  eondemned  person  ahall  suf-        The  Statute  abrogates  this  provisiom 

Set  k»  pwnaahmtat  in  the  kingdom,    by  Article  69  /  and  the  aboae-memtionod 

(Art  25^  assimikUion  to  the  Russian  laws  shows 

that  the  condemned  will  not  escape  the 
deserts  qf  Siberia. 
6. 
Oflices  should  be  given  only  to  Poles.         The  Statute  declares — 
(Art.  89.)  That  places  should  be  given  as  well 

to  the  inhabitants  rf  the  kingdom  rf 
Poland  as  to  those  qf  the  other  pro- 
oinoes  of  the  empire.  {Art.  US.y-Let  us 
remark  here  the  egpressiem  otbbe  rno- 
viNCBS ;  Poland  is,  then,  declared  to  be 
a  Russian  province  J 

That  the  section  <if  the  Council  qf  the 
Russian  Empire,  called  the  Department 
OF  THE  Affairs  of  Poland,  sitting  at 
St.  Peter sburgh,  and  to  which  all  import- 
ant affairs    c/  administration  shall  be 
refgrred,  shall  be  composed  both  tf  the 
subfects  qf  the  empire  and  qf  the  king- 
dom.    {Art.  81.) 
7. 
1^  Polish  nation  shall  have  for  eyer       Tlte  Diet  is  abrogated  by  the  Statute. 
a  representation,  composed  of  the  King    {Art.  69.)    It  creates  in  its  place  provim  ■ 
and   the  two  Chambers,  forming  the    cial  assemblies,  with  a  deliberative  voice 
Diet      The  Diet  has  the  legiilatiFe    on  the  qfairs  which  may  be  eubmitted  to 
power,  and  enacts  laws;  itTOtessup-    them.    {Art.  58.)     The  budget  depends 
plies;   it  regulates  the  raising  of  re-    entirely  upon  the  will  or  reecript  ef  the 
emits,  and  the  mint    (Art  81, 86, 91.)    Emperor.    {Art.  81.) 
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Charter  granted  t0  Poland, 


8. 


The  King  nominates,  among  ^ther        The  Statute 
officers  of  the  kingdom,  the  diplomatic  {Jrt,  26,  69.) 
agents.    (Art.  41.) 

9. 


Organic  Statute, 

annuls  this  stipulaiiam. 


All  orders  and  decrees  of  the  King 
shall  be  countersigned  by  responsible 
Ministers.  This  responsibility  is  gua- 
ranteed by  the  privflege  of  impeach- 
ment granted  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  to  the  Upper  Chamber 
to  judge  them.    ( A  rt.  47,  82,  116.) 


The  Statute  abrogates  this  provisiom 
by  enacting  that  the  decrees  shall  be 
countersigned  by  the  Minister  Secretary 
((f  State  (who  is  not  a  responsible  ifffieer), 
(ArL  33,  69.; 


In  case  of  a  minority,  the  Council  of 
the  Regency  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Senate  of  Poland.    (Art  51.) 


10. 


The  Statute  abrogates  this  provisiom 
by  Art,  69,  and  determines  that  the 
power  cf  the  Russian  Regency,  male  or 
female,  shall  be  extended  over  Poland 
wiiftout  any  limitation,     (Art,  4.) 


Foreign  a&irs,  in  as  &r  as  they  re- 
late Co  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  shall  be 
eonfidedto  the  Polish  Secretary  of  State. 
(Art  81.) 

The  judicial  order  is  constitutionally 
independent,  and  the  judges  are  not 
removable.    (Art  138, 141.) 


11. 


The  Statute  abrogates  this  protisUm, 
(Art,  69.) 


12. 


The  Statute  abrogates  this  provision 
by  declaring  that  Die  judges  nominated 
shall  retain  their  functions  until  they 
are  revoked  by  the  Emperor,     (Art,  57.) 


13. 


There  shall  be  a  Polish  army,  and  it 
shall  retain  its  nationality  in  every 
respect    (Art  154^  156.) 


The  Statute  abrogates  this  proviaiou 
by  establishing  a  principle,  that  there 
shall  be  no  distinct  Polish  troops. 
(Art,  20.) 


The  existence  of  a  Polish  coinage  is 
fixed  by  two  articles  of  the  Charter. 
(Art  87,  91.)* 


14. 


The  Statute  abrogates  this  provision 
by  Art,  69, 


The  King  shall  not  enact  any  thing 
by  virtue  of  an  ordinance,  except  in 
cases  not  the  subject  of  the  law,  or  of  an 
organic  statute,  and  in  cases  which  do 
not  interfere  with  the  (unctions  of  the 
Diet 

According  to  the  Charter,  law  is  de- 
fined, a  decree  passed  through  the  two 
Chambers  and  sanctioned  by  the  King. 
(Art  163, 104,  105.) 


15. 


The  Statute  mbn^sttes  thgM  provieums 
by  Art.  69,  and  suhsHtutes,  that  taws 
shall  be  enacted  by  the  Bmpervt  ■iMsfeLP, 
tifter  hairing  in  a  last  resort  passed 
through  the  examinatum  and  cm^tnna- 
tien  of  the  Comneil  of  ike  Russian  Bm- 
pire,     (Art,  31,) 
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Chmritr  grnUd  to  Polamd.  Organic  Statmtt, 

16. 
The  punishment  of  confiscation  is         The  Statute  determine*  that  eo^fisea- 
■boKabed,  and  shall  not  be  revived  in    /ion  is  re^stabUthed,  and  thai  it  $haU 
anyinstaoce.     (Art.  159. )•  he  appUeahU  to  erimei  of  state  qf  the 

first  close.     This  denomination  of  crime 
OP  THE  riMTCLAMB^unknown  to  the  penal 
code  of  Poland,   proves   that  etfen   the 
existing    codes    (qf  which    mention    is 
made  in  the  tst  Article  of  the  Statute) 
will  he  mod^d  by  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
reign,    (Art,  12.) 
17. 
The  civil  and  military  Polish  Orders         The   Statute    tacitly   abrogates   this 
ikaB  b»  nuDBtaiDed.     (An.  160.)  provision,  inasmuch  as,  before  its  pub- 

Heation,   the     Emperor    Nicholas    had 
declared    them    to   be  Russian   Orders, 
destroying  even  in  this  respect  all  traces 
qf  nationality, 
18. 
Com^nm,     Believing  in  our  con-         The  Statute  abrogaUs  this  sacred  obli- 
•cieDce,  that  the  present  Constitutional    gation  by  the  very  drcutnstance  of  its 
Charter  will  answer  our  paternal  pur-    publication.    The  Statute,  from  beginning 
poae,  which  is  to  maintain  amongst  all     to  end,  is  but  a  long  and  cruel  violation 
dasaes  of  our   Kingdom   of   Poland,     of  the  engagement  which  Alexander  had 
peace»  unioa,  and  concord,  that  are  so    contracted  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty 
to  their  well  being,  and  to    rf  Ftemna, 


the  felici^  which  it  is  our 
desire  to  procure  for  then^  we  have 
given,  and  do  hereby  give  this  Con- 
■titntiotial  Charter,  which  we  adopt  for 
emrseUa  and  our  successors,  especially 
training  al(  public  authorities  to  concur 
hs  itx  observance. 

Given  at  our  Royal  Palace, 
at  Warsaw,  15  (27)  November,  1815. 

(Signed)         Alexander. 


*  The  following  extract  will  show  that  the  Emperor  has  violated  this  article 
of  the  coaslitutioB,  not  only  by  proclamations,  but  by  positive  acts  of 
coiifiacatioii  r*--* 

**  Wabsaw,  OcL  20,  1885.— By  an  ordinance  of  the  16th  (4th)  October,  the 
Sofieror  Nicholas  has  apportioned  a  number  of  estates  in  the  kingdom  «f 
Pebod,  the  property  of  Polish  patriots,  among  sixteen  Russian  generals,  whose 
tsaoM^f  these  lands  will  be  as  their  hereditary  property  in  perpetuity.  The 
todividuals  thus  endowed  are  bound  to  bear  the  same  charges  and  obligations 
which  are  set  on  the  rest  of  landed  property  in  that  country.  The  estates  shall, 
however,  on  no  account  whatever  be  parcelled  in  portions  by  succession,  or  be 
charged  with  any  new  obligations,  or  mortgaged,  or  alienated  in  any  way.    The 
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The  compAct  (bus  solemnly  entered  kito  was  confirmed  in  a 
remarkable  speech,  addressed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1818,  to  the  first  Diet  convoked  by  him. 
A  speech  which  claims  peculiar  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that  the  ^  restomtion'"  of  Poland  was,  acceding  to  Alexander, 
guaranteed  not  only  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  but  also  by  the 
Treaty  of  Viauuu 

"  Your  BfiSTORATiov  M  decreed  &y  eoiewm  treaties!  it  is  eemetiomed  bf  the 
eonstitutumal  charter.  The  iiwiolabUity  <ff  these  exterior  engagements,  and  ofthisfim- 
dwnental  law,  secures  henerftfrth  to  Poktnd  an  honourable  rank  among  the  nations  tf 
Europe — a  prioUege  the  more  precious,  as  she  has  long  sought  it  in  vain,  in  the  midst 
Iff  the  most  severe  trials*" 

Again,  the  *  Emperor^  Nicholas,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  on  the  S5ch  of  December,  1825,  addresses  the  Poles 
in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Petes  !  tr«  haiee  already  declared  that  our  unchangeable  desire  is,  that  our  go- 
vernment should  be  but  the  continuation  of  that  qfthe  Emperor  Alexander  qfglorimu 
wmmofy,  and  we  consequently  declare  to  you,  that  the  institutions  which  he  gave,  shalt 
remain  unaltered,    I  therefore  promise  and  swear,  before  God,  that  I 

WILL  0B8EEVB  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  THAT  I  WILL  USE  ALL  MY  EFFORTS 'tO 
MAINTAIN  THE  SAME*!*' 

It  has  been  urged  that  these  solemn  obligaticms  were  can- 
celled by  the  ^^  revolt,^  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  Poles;  And 
that,  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  Russian  govenmevt, 
they  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  constitution  of  1815.  There 
are,  however,  unerring  proofs  that  the  ConstitutioB  of  Poland — 
the  Tree  of  Polish  liberty — was  an-exotic  in  ihe  phdns^  Mvs- 
covy.  It  was  intended  for  ornament,  not  for  use.  But  even 
under  the  cold  shade  of  Russian  protection  it  shot  forth  strong 
and  vigorous  branches.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  heffoi  to 
flourish — ^tyranny  and  violence  to  languish  under  its  influenoe. 
Then  was  the  axe  remorsely  applied  to  its  stem,  and  then^  and 
'  not  till  then,  did  Poland  once  more  appeal  to  arms.  We  pro- 
right  of  mheritance  is  confined  to  all  legitimate  descendants  professing  the 
religion  of  the  Greek  church :  and  in  particular  it  shall  always  descend  on  llie 
fidest  child-^n  ^e  sons  in  preference  to  the  daughters.  In  default  of  a  lineal 
heir,  the  inheritance  is  under  the  same  conditions  to  descend  on  the  nearest 
Miteteral  branch  of  that  ftimily.  In  case  of  extinction,  the  estates  shall 
return  to  the  public  treasmy.  This  is  likewise  to  take  place  in  case  no  succesMr 
of  that  fiunily  of  the  Russian  nobility  and  of  the  Russo-Greek  ohurch  should 
remain  alive.  The  endowed  have  to  bear  all  the  costs  arising  from  the  oircum- 
Manee  of  the  grant** 

*  Polonia,    MS.  Papers  of  the  Polish  Association. 
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ceed,  theMibre,  widi^oonfidenoe,  to  inquire  whether  the 

aoce  of  the  Poles  cancdled  the  obBg^ons  of  the  PoUsh  Con- 

stitutioD  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Se  Lolme,  a  nHmarchical  writer,  and  one  who  ooght,  there- 
fere,  to  have  some  weight  with  the  Czar,  in  the  14th  chi4)ter  of 
Us  book,  ^on  the  Englirii  Constitution,  under  the  title  *<  Right 
^  nf  Reautance^  sajrs,  ^  But  all  those  privile^fes,  ^consld^^ 
<<  in  themselves,  are  but  feeble  defences  against  the  real 
•*  strength  of  those  who  govern.  All  those  provisions,  all 
^  those  reciprocal  rights,  necessarily  suppose  that  things  re- 
*^  main  in  their  legal  settled  course;  what  would  then  be 
**  the  resource  of  the  people,  if  ever  the  prince,  suddenly 
**  freeing  himself  from  all  restraint,  and  throwing  himself y 
^*  agit  werty  out  of  the  conMtutionj  should  no  longer  respect 
**  eiiher  the  person  or  the  property  of  the  subjedtj  and  either 
"  should  make  no  account  of  his  convention  with  the  parlia- 
^  ment,  or  attempt  to  force  it  implicitly  to  his  will  ?  It 
^  woiru)  BS  assisTA^foE.'"  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  this 
maxim  has,  vrith  us,  been  carried  into  practical  eflTect,  and  we 
insert  £he  recorded  form,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  before  many 
years  pass  away,  we  shall  see  it  successfully  adopted  by  our 
Polish  1>rethren. 

*'  King  James  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to  cubvert  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  compact  between  king  and  people,  and  having 
Tietnted  the  Aindamental  laws  and  withdrawn  himself,  has  abdicated  the  govern- 
memi,  emd^ik»  tkromtie  tkertkjf  vaeant," 

Liet  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  £ng< 
lifih  constitution.  It  is  inherent  in  every  form  of  government. 
In  absolute  states,  the  right  of  resistance  is  always  present,  and 
that  resistance  is  justifiable,  whenever  the  power  of  the  people  is 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  recover  the  liberty  of  which  they 
have  been  robbed.  In  constitutional  governments,  it  obtains 
when  the  ccmstitution  is  invaded,  and  the  monarch  Inreaka 
•*  the  original  compact  between  king  and  people.**  Who,  then, 
**  rebelled'*  against  the  constitution  of  Poland?  Was  it  the 
Polish  people,  who  fought  for  their  constitution,  their  nation, 
ality,  and  their  laws  ?  Or  was  it  the  Tartar  King,  who  blotted 
out  the  provisions  of  their  charter  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects— 
the  perjured  Czar,  who,  midst  the  yells  of  infidel  Eierghies, 
and  the  applauding  shouts  of  barbarian  hordes,  vidated  the 
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oaths  Bvom  in  a  Christian  Diet?  These  inquiries  will  be 
best  answ^ed  by  a  perusal  of  the  "  Manifesto  of  the 
"  Polish  nation  to  Europe,'"  voted  by  the  Diet  of  Poland,  oq 
the  £Oth  December,  1880 — a  paper,  which  we  bdieve  has 
never  been  questioned,  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  support 
by  evidence.  We  submit  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as 
an  able  statement  of  the  wrongs  which  urged  a  gallant  peofde 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  dearest  rights. 

'*   MANIFESTO,   &C.   &C.,  VOTED   BY    BOTH    CHAMBERS    OF   THE    DIET   OF   TUB 
KINGDOM   OF    POLAND,    DECEMBER   20,    1830. 

*'  When  a  nadoD,  free  and  powerful  of  old,  is  forced  by  an  unbearable  weight 
of  misfortune  to  rise  up  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  first  rights  of  humanity — that 
of  repelling  oppression  by  force — it  is  a  duty  that  it  owes  to  its  own  character,  and 
to  the  civilised  world,  to  promulgate  the  motives  that  bears  it  forth  in  arms  in 
support  of  the  holy  cause  of  national  independence.  The  Diet  at  onca  ac- 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  in  recognising  the  com- 
plete national  character  of  the  revolution  of  the  29th  of  November,  they  havo 
resolved  that  the  measure  should  be  justified  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  Europe. 

'*  It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  the  calumnies,  the  violence,  the  treason,  the 
infernal  machinationa,  that  preceded  or  accompanied  the  various  dismemberoients 
of  Poland.  History  has  already  stamped  these  acts  with  the  infamy  of  the  foulest 
political  crimes.  The  solemn  grief  and  indignation  which  they  spread  over  a 
whole  people  have  been  cherished  with  the  enthusiasm  of  religious  fervour.  Tha^ 
•tandard,  without  a  stain,  has  never  ceased  to  wave  at  the  head  of  our  valiant 
troops.  In  his  military  emigration,  the  Pole,  who  transported  into  foreign  lands 
his  native  household  gods,  called  down  vengeance  on  the  violence  so  long  in- 
flicted on  them,  and  consoled  himself  with  this  noble  feeling  (which,* like  every 
other  deep  and  heartfelt  emotion,  was  not  a  mere  iUusion),  that,  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  freedom,  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  own  country. 

"  And  it  existed  again,  this  country  of  his  adoration !  Though  bound  within 
too  narrow  limits,  Poland  still  owed  to  the  hero  of  the  age,  its  language,  its  law^ 
and  liberty ;  precious  gifts  in  themselves,  but  immeasurably  enhanced  in  value« 
by  the  hope  they  kindled,  of  a  still  loftier  destiny.  From  that  hour  his  cause 
became  that  of  our  entire  nation — our  youth  and  blood  were  put,  without  re- 
straint at  his  disposition^-and  when  his  allies,  and  even  Heaven  itself,  seemed 
to  abandon  him  to  his  fote,  the  Pole,  unshaken  in  his  fidelity,  partook  of  all  his 
reverses.  The  common  misfortune  that  involved  in  one  fall  a  great  man  and  an 
unfortunate  people,  drew  forth  involuntary  marks  of  admiration  from  their  very 
conquerors. 

**  These  sentiments  had  produced  too  powerful  an  impression,  and  the  sovo^ 
reigns  of  Europe  had  too  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  establish  a  solid  and 
durable  peace,  not  to  render  it  necessary,  on  entering  again  upon  a  partition  qf 
our  eountry,  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  should  yield  something  to  soften  the 
efifect  of  this  fresh  outrage. 

**  A  nationality  of  existence  and  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  were  guaranteed 
to  the  whole  of  ancient  Poland ;  and  that  part  found  in  independence  on  tha 
result  of  the  European  struggle,  though  again  diminished  on  three  several  point% 
bad  the  title  of  kingdom  conferred  upon  it,  under  the  immediate  protection ,  of 
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ij^  Emperor  Alexander,  with  the  ezpretaed  taaction  of  a  charter,  and  a 
reserved  provision  for  subsequent  extension.  In  fulfilling  the  promises  of  this 
treaty,  a  liberal  constitution  was  conferred  on  the  kingdom  ;  and  Uie  Poles,  under 
the  domination  of  Russia,  enjoyed  the  flattering  prospect  of  being  once  more 
loined  in  social  compact  with  their  brethren.  Such  concessions,  howeter,  were 
MK  graniitoBs.  llie  Emperor  stood  bound  to  us  by  previous  obligations.  On 
our  part,  many  were  the  sacrifices  that  we  had  made.  The  splendid  promises 
lavided  on  the  Poles  of  the  Russian  dominion,  both  before  and  during  the  late 
eventftd  strc^gle,  and  the  suspicions  excited,  as  to  the  intentions  of  Napoleon, 
prevented  many  from  joining  in  his  cause.  On  proclaiming  himself  King  of 
Poland,  the  Emperor  Alexander  did  but  discharge  his  obligations  with  fidelity. 
The  nationality  of  our  franchises  and  institutions,  which  might  have  been  made 
the  consolidating  links  of  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  were  dealt  out  to  us  at 
the  bitter  price  of  our  independence,  that  first  condition  of  the  political  existence 
of  nations.  AVas  it  possible  that  a  peace,  based  on  the  subjection  of  16,000,000 
of  men,  could  be  durable?  As  if  the  history  of  the  world  did  not  teach  us  that, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  oppressed  nations  recover  that  national  freedom, 
which  die  Supreme  Disposer  of  events  has  assigned  them,  in  marking  them  out 
firom  die  people  of  other  countries,  by  aU  fhe  distinctions  of  habit,  customs,  and 
language.  And  is  it  not  remarkable,  that  this  great  truth  should  have  passed 
unheeded  by  the  governments  of  Europe — that  tyranny  makes  every  man  the 
natural  aUy  of  those  disposed  to  aid  him  against  his  oppressors  ? 

"  But  these  conditions  so  arbitrarily  imposed,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
Polish  people  soon  discovered  that  this  national  integrity,  that  this  title  of  Poland, 
given  to  the  new  kingdom  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  were  nothing  more  than  hiret 
thrown  out  to  attract  our  countr3rmen,  subjects  of  other  States,  and  to  be  used  as 
weapons  of  ofibnce  against  those  States  themselves,  while  they  were  destined  to 
prove  bat  empty  chimeras  to  those  in  whose  fovour  they  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed.  It  soon  became  manifest,  that,  even  under  such  solemn  covenants, 
diere  lurked  the  secret  intention  of  reducing  the  nation  to  servile  dependence,  and 
of  inflicting  upon  it  all  that  weight  of  mbfortune,  ever  resulting  from  the  pressure 
of  despotism,  and  the  loss  of  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  The  measures  taken 
against  our  army,  first  unveiled  the  whole  m3rstery  of  the  plan.  The  most 
^sgraceful  punishments,  persecutions  which  knew  no  bounds,  every  desfiription  ef 
wtrage,  were  pursued  by  the  commander-in-chief ,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining 
UseipUne,  but  with  the  covert  object  of  destroying  that  high  principle  of  honour  and 
matumal  spirit  which  characterise  our  troops.  The  slightest  faults,  the  mere 
suspicion  of  neglect,  were  held  to  be  crimes  against  military  discipline ;  and, 
by  the  arbitrary  influence  exercised  by  the  commander-in-chief  over  the  awards 
of  courts-martial,  not  the  life  only,  but  the  honour,  of  every  soldier  was  at  his 
absolute  command.  How  often  did  our  country  with  indignation  behold  the 
decrees  of  these  tribunals  reversed,  until  they  reached  what  might  be  considered 
the  requisite  degree  of  severity  !  Many  at  once  retired ;  others,  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  degradation  of  personal  insult  from  the  commander-4n-chief» 
wa^ed  Ae  stmn  from  their  characters,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  life,  thereby 
demonstrating,  that  not  a  defect  of  courage,  but  the  fear  of  prematurely  com- 
promising the  prospects  of  the  country,  had  arrested  their  avenging  arm. 

*•  In  the  first  Diet,  the  solemn  renewal  of  that  pledge  to  extend  to  our  brethren 
the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  for  a  moment  raised  our  expiring  hopes,  and 
was  the  cause  of  that  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Chambers,  to  produce  which 
the  promise  had  alone  been  made.    The  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  publicity  of 
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our  debates  were  tolerated,  only  to  long  as  they  could  be  made  channels  to  convey 
the  echoes  of  gratitude,  offered  by  a  subdued  people,  to  the  honour  of  their 
mighty  conqueror.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Diet  closed,  and  the  journals  proceeded 
to  examine  and  discuss  the  state  rf public  affairs^  than  the  most  searching  censorship 
was  established.  In  the  succeeding  Diet,  which  attempted  only  to  follow  up  the 
line  of  duty  marked  out  to  it  by  its  prede<:e6sor,  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  were  persecuted  for  the  opinions  therein  delivered.  The  constitutional 
States  of  Eurq>e  will  learn  with  astonishment  many  circumstances  so  carefully 
concealed  from  their  view.  On  the  one  hand,  ^ey  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
wise  and  moderate  use  which  the  Poles  made  of  their  freedom,  the  love  borne  by 
them  towards  their  sovereign,  and  the  respect  manifested  in  all  their  proceedings 
to  his  religion,  his  mannera,  and  customs ;  on  the  odier  can  be  found  nothing 
but  the  baseness  of  the  constituted  authority,  which,  not  satisfied  with  depriving 
them  of  their  just  rights,  did  not  scruple  to  impute  that  act  of  violation  to  the 
unbridled  licentiousness,  of  an  unfortunate  people. 

**  The  union,  upon  the  same  head,  of  the  diadem  of  an  autocrat  and  the  crown 
of  a  constitutional  king,  displayed  one  of  those  monstrous  political  anomalies 
which  can  never  long  prevail.  On  all  points  it  was  evident  that  the  existence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  must  either  be  the  source  of  liberal  institutions  to 
Russia,  or  that  it  must  speedily  fall  a  prey  to  the  iron  grasp  of  the  despot.  This 
question  was  not  long  doubtful.  For  a  moment,  the  Emperor  Alexander  appeara 
to  have  entertained  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  unite  the  despotism  of  his 
Muscovite  dominions  to  the  popular  influence  of  our  liberal  institutions,  and 
therel)y  to  exercise  a  new  power  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe.  But  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  liberty  could  never  be  so  lost  in  degradation  as  to  become  the  blind 
instnmient  of  despotism ;  and  from  that  moment  he  commenced  bis  system  of 
persecution.  Russia  lost  every  hope  of  having  the  weight  of  an  oppressive 
yoke  lightened  by  the  hands  of  its  sovereign,  and  Poland  found  itself  doomed 
to  be  despoiled  in  succession  of  all  its  remaining  privileges.  This  design  wtm 
put  into  execution  without  delay.  Corruption  undermined  all  the  sources  ef 
public  instruction,  Darhneu  was  thrown  over  tfte  land,  and  every  wteaiu  qf 
education  withdrawn  from  the  people.  An  entire  Palatinate  was  made  to  frnfat 
its  representation  in  the  Senate,  The  budget  was  no  longer  allowed  to  be  a 
matter  qf  discussion.  Heavy  taxes  were  imposed,  and  monopolies  created,  to 
exhaust  every  channel  qf  the  nation* s  wealth ;  €md  the  treasury,  replenished  h0 
such  Joul  means,  became  the  common  property  qf  an  organised  tribe  qf  the 
vilest  spies  and  the  most  irrfdmous  political  agents.  Thus,  in  the  place  of  that 
wise  economy  which  the  nation  had  so  loudly  demanded,  the  pay  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  was  augmented  in  the  most  scandalous  manner,  and  useless 
employments,  without  end,  were  created  with  the  sole  object  of  ai^^enting  the 
number  of  the  satraps  of  government 

"  A  system  qf  persecuting  calumny  and  espionage  penetrated  into  the 
bosoms  qf  private  famiUes,  and  injected  with  its  venom  the  liberty  qf  dmnestie 
intercourse.  Even  the  famed  hospitality  qf  our  country  became  a  snare  to 
involve  the  innocent.  Personal  liberty,  so  solemnly  guaranteed,  was  violated. 
The  prisons  were  thronged.  Courts-martial  were  formed,  to  assume  the  functions 
qf  dvil  tribmtals ;  and  they  subjected,  by  their  decrees,  to  the  most  degrading 
punishments,  men  whose  only  fault  was  an  ardent  desire  to  rescue  from  the 
trammels  qf  corruption  the  honour  and  the  character  qf  our  country.  In  vain 
was  it  that  many  of  the  constituted  authorities,  joined  by  the  Representatives  of 
the  people,  submitted  to  our  king  the  frightful  picture  of  the  enormities  con- 
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mitted  in  liis  name.  Not  only  these  abuses  were  not  redressed,  but  the  re- 
spoofiibility  of  the  nunisters  and  of  their  subordinate  authorities  was  paraljaed 
hj  the  (firect  interference  of  the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  vested  in  him.  This  monstrous  stretch  of  authority,  the 
fertile  source  of  every  abuse  which  can  woiuid  the  feelings  and  dignity  of  man- 
kind, now  unshackled  by  responsibility,  became  so  insensate  in  its  action,  at 
U  aoerwhelm  them  with  outrage^  citizen*  of  every  order  and  eondiUon,  sub* 
jecHng  them  pubiicly  to  the  most  degrading  jmniekmentt — 9ueh  ae  art  aiome 
reserved  for  the  loweet  scale  of  crime.  Providence,  in  allowing  the  action 
of  such  an  intensity  of  evil,  must  have  destined  this  excessive  abuse  of  power 
to  become  the  instrument  of  our  political  regeneration. 

"  After  such  indignities — ^after  open  violence  done  to  rights  pledged  to  as 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath — violence,  which  could  never  have  been 
attempted  with  impunity  by  the  government  of  any  civilised  country — are  we 
not  justi6ed  in  resisting  what  brutal  force  had  imposed  ?  Does  there  exist  a 
man  who  would  still  hold  the  nation*  s  faith  to  he  bomnd  to  those  conttituted  powers 
that  had  borne  us  down  under  the  yoke  cf  slavery  t  In  resuming  our  rights,  and 
bursting  our  chains  asnnder,  are  we  not  called  upon  to  forge  them  into  arms,  and 
to  turn  them  on  our  oppressors  ?  Thia  minute  statement  of  our  misfintunet 
may  seem  uncalled-for,  but  truth  will  not  sanction  its  omission. 

*<  Our  ancient  provinces  incorporated  in  the  Russian  empire  were  not,  in 
pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  re-united  to  our  kingdom ; 
neither  were  they  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  liberal  institutions.  On  the 
contrary,  those  ardent  national  aspirations,  excited  in  our  brethren  by  the  most 
encouraging  promises,  and  by  hope  long  deferred,  were  turned  upon  them  as 
charges  of  treason  against  the  State ;  and  the  King  of  Poland  persecuted,  in 
the  ancient  districts  of  the  kingdom,  the  men  who  had  dared  to  assume  the 
honoured  name  of  Poles.  But  the  especial  object  of  this  treatment  was  our  youth 
in  progress  rf  education.  Children  were  torn  from  the  bosom  of  their  famines,  7%e 
scions  of  our  most  noble  houses  were  transported  into  J^beria^  or  were  compelled  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  debased  soldiery  qf  Russia,  The  PoHsh  language  was  suppressed 
as  well  in  the  general  acts  of  admnistration  as  in  the  public  instruction,  A  decree 
at  one  blow  annihilated  our  tribunals  and  the  ancient  civil  law  if  the  Umd,  The  out^ 
rages  cf  the  government  reduced  some  <f  our  first  land  owners  to  misery  andwanty  and 
from  the  moment  of  Nicholases  accession  to  the  throne  this  state  of  things  continued  to 
grow  worse.  Intolerance  put  in  action  every  engine  to  extirpate  the  united  Qreek  and 
Latin  church,  and  to  subjugate  completely  the  Catholic  religion. 

"  In  our  kingdom,  though  not  one  of  the  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  constitu-* 
tion  was  held  sacred,  those  franchises  in  fact  suppressed  were  not  the  less 
existent  in  right.  It  was  this  existence  de  jure  that  it  now  became  their  policy 
to  undermine.  An  additional  article  to  the  constitution  in  consequence  appeared, 
whichf  under  the  spedoue  pretence  of  mare  efectually  securing  the  charter,  destroyed 
one  of  its  most  important  functions :  it  denied  to  the  Diet  the  publicity  of  its  debates^ 
and  thus  robbed  it  of  the  support  of  public  opinion.  In  this  way  the  principle  was 
established,  that  it  belonged  to  Uie  wiH  <^  the  sovereign  to  modify  the  funda- 
mental compact  of  our  liberties ;  and  as  one  article  had  been  abolished,  so  die 
entire  charter  might  be  abrogated.  Under  such  auspices  the  Diet  of  1825  WM 
convoked,  and  by  every  method  it  was  attempted  to  prevent  the  elections  of 
the  most  undaunted  st^porters  of  our  Ifterty.  A  nuncio  was  by  main  fbree 
carried  off,  delivered  over  to  the  police,  retained  five  years  in  prison,  and 
fiberated  only  by  the  late  change  of  events*    Deprived  of  its  natml  support^ 
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held  in  secret,  and  threatened  wi*  tlie  uUer  destruction  of  ^dut  charter,  thU 
Diet,  like  its  predecessor  of  1818,  was  seduced  \j  the  promises  of  a  reunion 
with  us  of  our  ancient  provinces.    Again  were  they  sufiered  to  renam  umniji— 
plished,  and  all  petitions  for  the  recovery  of  our  liberties  were  repelled.  •  •  • 

"  The  indignation  of  every  man  of  worth,  and  the  exasperated  feeling  of  the 
whole  nation,  were  gathering  into  a  storm,  and  beginning  to  display  symptoms  of 
its  approach,  when  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  oath  made  by  Nicholas  to 
maintain  the  constitution  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  gave  us  the  hope  that 
abuses  would  cease,  and  that  our  liberties  would  be  restored.  'l*hese  expecta- 
tions were  soon  doomed  to  disappointment.  Not  only  did  things  remain  in  their 
former  state,  but  even  the  revolution  which  had  burst  out  in  St.  Petersburgh  was 
made  a  pretext  for  imprisoning,  and  bringing  to  trial,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Chamber  of  Nuncios,  and  of  the 
army.  As  it  were  in  a  moment,  the  prisons  of  the  capital  were  thronged ; 
every  day,  new  edifices  converted  to  that  use  were  crowded  with  victims, 
transported  from  every  corner  of  ancient  Poland,  from  those  parts  even  subjected 
to  foreign  States.  ♦  •  •  On  the  native  toil  of  Liberty ^  systems  of  torture  teere  in- 
troduced that  would  make  humanity  shudder ;  and  death — nay,  self-destruction — 
was  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  victims^  forgotten  frequently  in  their  damp  and 
narrow  dungeons.  •  •  •  In  defiance  of  every  law,  an  inquisitorial  committee, 
composed  principally  of  military  men,  was  formed,  which,  by  a  lengthened  appli" 
cation  of  torture,  by  promises  of  pardon,  by  insidious  questioning,  made  the  most 
urgent  attempts  to  extract  the  avowal  qf  an  imaginary  crime.  After  the  delay 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  great  national  court  was  at  length  established ;  for 
since,  in  opposition  to  all  law,  arbitrary  imprisonment  had  been  so  long  insisted 
upon,  that  numberless  victims  were  sacrificed,  it  became  necessary  that  these 
measures  should  receive  something  of  a  legal  sanction.  The  magnanimity 
of  the  Senate,  however,  frustrated  this  measure,  by  declaring,  almost  with  unani- 
mity, that  the  accused  were  innocent  of  the  crime  of  treason.  Tliis  decree  in- 
volved in  one  fiite  both  the  prisoners  and  their  judges.  The  one  party,  instead 
qf  being  set  at  liberty  when  tJie  sentence  had  declared  their  innocence,  were  trans- 
ported to  St,  Petersburgh,  and  left  to  pine  away  their  existence  in  the  dungeons  of 
fortified  places,  nor  have  they  yet  been  all  restored  to  their  families  ;  the  other  were 
held  in  bondage  for  one  whole  year  at  Warsaw,  purely  because  they  had  shown  them- 
selves honourable  and  independent  judges.  The  publication  and  execution  of  the 
sentence  had  been  decreed,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  adminis- 
trating authorities ;  and  it  was  only  when  at  last,  with  the  view  of  retaining  some 
re8t>ect  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  it  public,  that  a 
minister  had  the  audacity  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  our  country, 
as  to  reprimand,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  land 
for  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  their  functions. 

«*  Aftersuch  acts,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  resolved  to  be  crowned  king  of  Poland. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  were  convoked,  and  became  the  silent  witnesses 
of  Chat  ceremony,  and  of  those  oaths,  again  so  soon  to  be  violated.  No  abuse 
was  suppressed ;  the  discretionary  power,  unshackled  by  responsibility,  was  left 
untouched.  On  the  very  day  of  the  coronation,  the  senate  was  filled  with  new 
members,  not  possessed  even  of  the  qualifications  required  by  the  constitution, 
the  sole  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  their  votes.  An  illegal  loan  and  the 
alienation  of  the  national  domains  were  determined  upon ;  and  thus  was  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  government  the  immense  landed  property  of  the  state. 
But  Providence  happily  enacted  that  considerable  sums,  proceeding  from  thf 
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]Mrtial  execndon  of  tbii  plan,  ihould  be  cmught  up  from  the  geoerml  dil«- 
pkUtion  of  the  country,  to  lerve  as  the  foundation  for  the  armament  of  a  whola 
people. 

**  X^  last  consoling  bope»  which  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  had  enabled  tb« 
Pole  to  bear  up  against  erery  calamity — his  ardent  desire  to  see  his  brethren 
united  to  him — vanished  for  ever  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas.  From  that 
period,  every  link  of  connexion  has  been  broken  ;  but  the  holy  fire,  so  long  for- 
bidden to  be  kindled  on  the  altars  of  our  country,  was  smouldering  in  silent 
strength  in  the  heart  of  every  man  of  worth.  One  common  thought  pervaded 
all — that  such  a  system  of  slavery  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  The  moment 
of  the  explosion  was,  however,  hastened  on  by  the  constituted  authoritiea 
themselves.  Report  after  report  had  been  circulated,  that  a  cruaade  was  to  be 
undertaken  against  the  rising  civilisation  of  the  age;  and  at  last  orders  were 
given  to  put  the  Polish  army  on  the  complete  war  establishment  A  laige  body 
of  Russian  troops  were  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  our  forces,  on  an  advance 
being  made ;  and  the  very  considerable  sums,  arising  from  the  loan,  and  th« 
alienation  of  the  national  domains,  then  in  deposit  in  the  bank,  were  assigned  to 
cover  the  expense  of  this  unholy  attack  on  the  liberties  of  other  nations.  The 
system  of  arresting  important  individuals  had  again  commenced  ;  every  moment 
was  in  the  highest  degree  precious ;  all  was  at  stake — our  army — our  treasure — 
every  resource  of  the  country — even  the  national  honour,  which  spumed  the 
nation  of  carrying  to  another  people  the  chains  held  in  immeasurable  detestation 
by  ourselves,  or  of  fighting  against  the  cause  of  liberty,  supported  by  our  former 
comp&nioQs  in  arms.  Such  was  the  universal  sentiment,  when  the  very  Iife>blood 
of  our  nation,  the  centre  of  all  enthusiasm — the  intrepid  youth  of  the  military 
schools  and  of  the  university,  in  conjunction  with  a  large  portion  of  the  garriaoo 
of  Warsaw,  resolved  to  give  the  signal  of  a  general  rising.  As  if  acted  upon  by 
an  electric  spark,  the  army,  the  capital,  the  entire  country,  burst  forth  at  the 
wmmt  DftomenL  On  the  night  of  the  2Dth  of  November,  the  holy  fire  ot  freedom 
illuminated  o«r  wiMic  hanaom.  It  required  but  one  day  to  deliver  the  capital. 
In  a  few  more,  every  division  of  the  army  was  united  in  one  common  feeling. 
The  fortified  places  were  in  our  possession ;  the  nation  was  in  arms ;  and  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Russian  troops,  confident  in  the  generosity  of 
the  Poles,  owed  their  safety  to  the  faith  thus  reposed  in  us.  Here,  then,  are  the 
heroic  acts  of  that  revolution,  pure,  and  without  stain,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
youth  in  which  it  had  its  origin  ! 

*'  The  Polish  people  rise  again  from  ignominy  and  degradation.  They 
firmly  resolve  never  to  bend  more  to  the  yoke  now  thrown  ofi^  and  never  to 
lay  down  the  arms  of  their  ancestors  until  they  have  conquered  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  power — the  only  guarantees  for  their  liberty ;  nor  till  they 
have  insured  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  that  firtedom  that  they  demand, 
under  the  double  right  of  the  noble  inheritance  of  their  fisthers  and  of  the  moat 
pressing  necessity  of  the  times ;  till,  in  fact,  they  have  delivered  their  brethren 
from  the  yoke  of  Rusiian  domiiuition,  and  made  them  partakers  in  their  liberty 
and  their  independence. 

**  We  have  been  influenced  by  no  national  hatred  against  the  Ruaaians,  whoi« 
race  and  our  own  have  a  common  origin.  There  was  a  time,  when  we  consoled 
ourselves  for  the  loss  of  our  independence  in  the  reflection,  that  though  an  union 
under  the  same  sceptre  might  be  injurious  to  our  particular  interests,  it  would 
be  the  nieana  of  extending  to  a  population  of  forty  millions,  the  eojoyment  of 
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ftiea  iiiflti(aCrotia>  now  beeane  tfaronghout  die  civiliied  world  ol^cctt  of  primaff 
Boeetsity  for  the  wtll-beiiig  both  of  kings  and  people* 

«  So  far  from  our  ancient  liber^  and  independenoe  having  been  pr^udieial  to 
our  immediate  nftighhmira,  we  are  thoroughly  convinoed,  that  in  all  afae  thqr 
have  served  as  a  balanoe  and  safeguard  to  Europe,  and  will,  in  that  light,  be  now 
of  higher  import  and  utility  than  ever.  Thus  eircumstaneed,  we  ^pear  .at  the 
tiibunal  of  sovereigns  and  of  nataoos  in  the  fiiU  cowrictioii,  that  the  vvte  bodi  of 
pdioy  and  of  humaniAy  will  be  heard  in  our  finRnr. 

"  Should  it  still  happen,  that  in  this  conflict,  of  which  the  dangers  and  di^Scul-t 
ties  cannot  be  concealed,  we  are  doomed  alone  to  support  the  general  interests  of 
eivilisaitioii,  Confident  in  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  in  our  own  vikmr,  and  in  the 
M^rer-fiuling  aid  of  the  Almighty,  we  sfaidl  fight  for  fk«e4em  to  our  dying' bsmrh 
And  if  it  should  then  appear  that  Providence  has  destined  this  lai^  to  ttecuak 
slavery — (f,  morctfvsr,  the  UUrty  qf  Poland  mm$t  be  buried,  tmder  the  rmim  ^ 
Mr  tomu  and  the  bodies  of  oar  defenders, — the  enemy  will  only  rule  over  a 
daeert,  and-  every  good  Pole  may  cheer  his  dying  moments  widi  this  oonsolctory 
lefleotion,  te<  ^  itkaem*  been  permitted  to  him  by  Neaoen  to  save  Me  tiilwifrjfi  ha 
hoe  at  least  in  this  death-struggle,  6y  his  heroic  dawttian,  shielded  Jet  •  Hsm  Me> 
namsni  liberties  vf  Europe," 

We  are,  we  repeat,  prq>ared  to  support  tlie  fMbmtesKter 
eontained  in  this  manifesto  by  evidence.  We  contend,  there- 
fore :— 

jPir«/,-^Tfaat  the  constitutional  charter  was  a  scJenm  na- 
tional compact  entered  into  between  the  E^nperor  Alettander 
(for  himsdf  and  his  successors)  and  the  Polish  pe(^^  inhabi- 
ting the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

SeoofuUgf^^That  thia  compact  was  repeatedly  Violated  by 
Uie  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas. 

Thirdhf^ — That  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  N{<^6Uk, 
by  "  violating  the   compact  between    king   and    peofple,* 
iLBBELLkB  Bgttinst  the  lawB  and  constitution  of  thie  Duchy  of  * 
Warsaw,  and  diat  the  throne  of  Russian  Poland  thereupon 
became,  and  is  now,  vacavt. 

Let  ua  now  inquire  how  far  Russia  has  fulfilled  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  It  is  never  to  be  fergotteit 
that  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  demanded 
the  restoratbn  of  Poland*  He  urged  "  that  it  was  England^k 
^  wish  to  see  som^  independent  power  (whether  more  or  leaa 
<<  in  extent)  established  in  Poland,  under  a  distinct  d^nastf 
^  of  its  otm,  and  as  a  separation  between  the  three  great 
«*  empires  of  Europe.^ 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  declared  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  fMrepared  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  own  possessions  for  the 
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sake  of  the  entire  re-estdblishment  <^  Poland  as  an  independent 
kingdom. 

The  opinions  of  France  were  equally  clear.  Prince  Talley- 
rand, in  a  note  to  Prince  Mettemich,  dated  19th  Decembo*, 
1814s  expressed  himself  thus: — <^  Of  all  the  questions  to  be 
^  disciisaed  at  this  congress,  the  king  would  undoubtedly 
*<  consider  the  affair  of  Poland  as  incomparably  the  most  im* 
^  portant  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  if  there  be  any  chance  that 
*<  this  nation,  so  worthy  of  r^ard  by  its  antiqui^,  its  valour, 
**  its  misfortunes,  and  the  services  it  has  formerly  rendered 
"  to  Europe,  might  be  restored  to  complete  independence. 
^  The  partition  which  destroyed  its  existence  as  a  fiatum 
^  was  the  prelude  to — in  some  measttre  the  cause  of  perhaps 
**  eoen  io  a  certain  degree  an  apology  for — the  subsequent 
**  eommothns  to  which  Europe  was  ewposed^T 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  opposed  (Jie  restoration  of  Poland 
under  a  separate  dynasty,  and  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  ^npire.  His  troops  were 
in  possession  of  the  country,  and  it  was  impossible  to  insist  on 
a  complete  restoration.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  proposed  that 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  divided  between  Russia, 
Austria,  fund  Prussia,  according  to  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Reichaabach.  Austria  also,  seeing  tlie  necessity  of 
yi^l(Hng  as  to  the  complete  restoration  of  Poland^  demanded 
the  execution  of  the  same  treaty. 

It  had  been  the  artful  policy  of  the  Russian  government, 
from  the  year  1812,  to  promise  the  Poles  a  distinct  national 
existence,  although  dq)endent  upon  Russia.  By  these  pro. 
mises,  and  by  misrepresenting  the  real  intentions  of  the  alUed 
powers,  the  Emperor  Alexander  now  contrived  to  secure  the 
supp(^  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russian  Poland — who  bad  not 
yet  learnt  to  distrust  him— in  his  designs  on  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  "  Prince  Talleyrand,'  says  M.  De  Flassan,  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  present  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  ^^  was 
*^  authorised  by  his  instructors,  to  grant  to  the  Russian  court 
"  only  so  much  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  as  was  within  the 
^  Vistula;  leaving  the  rest  to  the  Prussians,  which  wouV 
^  have  proportionably  diminished  the  requisite  Saxon  conces. 
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<<  nous.  But  Busda,  trusting  to  her  strength,  and  to  the  sup- 
"  port  of  the  PoleSyWhowere  won  by  the  hope  of  being  again 
"  a  nation,  would  not  coQcede  the  pomt."*  By  such  tortuous 
policy— by  such  deep  and  subtle  schemes,  has  Russia,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  turned  to  har  own  purposes  the  generous 
and  noble  qualities  of  a  people,  whose  national  destruction 
she  has  steadily  pursued  ! 

The  English  minister,  unable  to  obtain  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  Polish  nation,  determined  to  enter  a  solemn 
protest  in  its  favour,  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  known  to 
the  other  powers,  his  principal  reason  for  acquiescing  in  the 
Russian  demands. 

In  a  note  to  the  Ckxnmittee  for  Polish  and  Saxon  affairs 
(January  IS),  Lord  Castlereagh  says, — 

**  That,  without  retracting  his  firmer  representatiom  with  regard  to  Polamdf  he 
should  content  himself  with  wishing  that  none  of  those  interruptions  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  North,  of  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which 
he  considered  it  his  imperative  duty  to  prevent,  might  result  from  the  measure 
propoeed  by  Russia,  with  respect  to  that  country;  and  that,  in  order  to 
obviate  as  much  as  possible  any  such  consequences,  it  was  extremely  important 
that  public  tranquillity  in  the  territory  that  was  formerly  Poland,  shoidd  rest 
upon  the  foundation  of  common  interests,  and  that  such  a  system  of  administra- 
tion should  be  adopted  in  the  different  districts,  as  might  be  agreeable  to  the  in- 
habitants, however  they  might  va^  in  their  political  institutions.  '  Experience  baa 
shown,'  added  the  English  plenipotentiary,  '  tfiat  the  happiness  of  Poland,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  this  important  portion  of  Europe^  cannot  be  secured  by  thwartitig  the 
national  customs  and  habits.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  would  only  excite  amongst  tha 
Poles,  a  spirit  qf  disaffection  and  degradation  ;  it  would  occasion  revolts,  and  awaken 
the  remembrance  rf  past  misfortunes*  Upon  this  principle  Lord  Castlereagh 
e^EDfi^tly  requested  the  sovereigns  upon  whom  the  fate  of  Poland  depe^de^  not 
to  leave  Vienna  till  they  had  pledged  themselves  that  the  Poles,  in  their  respectitft 
dominions,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they  might  tUnk  proper  to  place  them, 
should  still  be  treated  as  Poles,  *  The  knowledge  that  such  a  resolution  has  been 
taken,'  said  the  same  Minister,  '  will  do  more  towards  conciliating  your  Polish 
subjects  to  your  government,  and  rendering  their  sovereign  popular  in  their 
eyes,  than  anything  else ;  it  is  thus  that  the  Poles  will  become  peacrful  and  com- 
tenUd,  and  this  object,  which  H,  R,  H.  the  Prince  Regent  has  particularly  at  heart, 
being  secured,  the  happines^?  the  Polish  nation  is  also  secured;  H.  R.  H. 
would  then  no  longer  have  to  fear  that  any  danger  to  the  liberty  of  Europe  should 
result  from  the  union  of  Poland  with  the  Russian  empire,  already  so  powerful — 
a  danger  which  would  not  be  imaginary,  if  the  military  force  of  the  two  countries 
1  ever  be  united  under  the  command  of  an  ambitious  and  warlike  monanch.' " 

^To  this  communication  the  Russian  plenipotentiary.  Count 

Dumofski,  replied,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1814, — 
"  That  the  just  and  liberal  principles  which  it  contained,  were  received 
by  his   Imperial  Majesty,    with  the  moat  cordial  approbation,   and  that  A# 
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kmd  Wtn  deSgkttd  to  recognlte  the  gemertta  wentimentt  which  characteriu  the 
British  matum^  and  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  pf  its  govmwunL  That 
their  conformity  with  his  own  wishes,  and  more  especially  the  resemblance  of 
the  plan,  which  his  Britannic  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  had  traced  in  this  docu- 
ment, to  his  own  political  maxims,  as  applied  to  the  present  negotiation,  had 
appeared  to  hhn  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  conciliatory  mesHnres  wiuch  be 
bad  proposed  to  his  allies,  with  the  sole  end  of  ameliorating  the  cooditioa  of  tba 
Poles,  as  fiu*  as  the  desire  of  protecting  their  nationality  is  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  due  balaace  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  which  ought  to  be 
secured  by  a  new  division :  and  that  to  these  considerations  should  be  added . 
•tbe«  not  leas  important,  demonstrating  the  impracticability  of  reviving  the 
preyimis  combinations  of  the  former  political  system  of  Europe,  of  which  Poland 
IB  its  independent  state  formed  a  part 

*'  That  His  Imperial  Migesty,  for  these  reasons,  had  confined  his  solicitude, 
on  behalf  of  the  Polish  nation,  to  the  single  object  of  procuring  for  those  Poles 
who  were  wdgects  of  the  contracting  princes,  such  privileges  as  might  satisfy 
their  reasonable  expectations,  and  assure  to  them  all  the  advantages  compatible 
with  the  respective  relations  of  each  of  those  kingdoms ;  that  this  spirit  of 
moderation  had  regulated  aU  the  proposals  he  had  deemed  it  fitting  to  make  to 
his  illustrioos  allies  on  the  subject ;  that  by  fiivouring,  and  supporting  with 
amicable  co-operation,  all  measures  tending  to  the  amelioration  of  the  ccndition 
of  the  Poles,  and  consequently  to  cement  their  attachment  to  the  diflereut  govern- 
ments under  which  they  were  placed,  the  Emperor  thought  that  he  had  fully 
proved  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  intentions.  His  Imperial  Mqjestj/  being 
of  opinion  that  the  submiuion  ef  the  Poles  to  their  respective  sovereigns  and  govern' 
ments,  in  retum/or  an  equitable  consideration  of  their  dearest  rights,  was  tJte  onl§ 
guarantee  of  the  permanent  relations  which  it  was  important  to  establish  amongst  the 
Three  Powers,  for  the  mutual  security  of  tfteir  possessions  and  for  the  peace  ^ 
Europe. 

"  The  ambition  of  a  legitimate  Prince  can  have  no  tendency  but  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  whom  Providence  baa  entrusted  to  him,  and  who 
<:;in  only  prosper  under  the  iEgis  of  perfect  security,  in  a  calm  bat  not  menacing 
attitude,  ^o  power  can  mere  ^eetually  guarantee  the  universal  repose  if 
Europe,  and  the  pad/k  feelings  rfits  kingdoms  towards  one  another ^  tham  that  prim' 
ciple  (f  cohesion  which  arises  from  the  attachment  cf  a  people  for  their  nmti^  land^ 
and  from  their  consciousness  if  well-heing.  That  such  were  the  bonds  by  which  his 
Imperial  Highness  hoped  to  attach  to  his  empire  the  Poles  who  shosiU  be  placed 
under  his  government.  That  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  behold  the  realisation  of 
the  same  felicitous  result  in  the  states  of  those  of  his  allies,  whose  enlightened 
views  and  generous  intentions  be  appreciated,  and  eonsequently,  that  his  Imperial 
Highness  delighted  to  believe  that  the  conciliatory  system,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances  which  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  present  negotiation,  would  be  student  to 
banish  all  anxiety,  and  to  dissipate  the  slightest  pretence  for  it,  which  might  have 
been  given  by  the  union  of  a  part  of  the  Polish  nation." 

Prince  Hardenburg  declared,  an  the  80th  of  January, — 

*'  That  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  to  the  method  of  go- 
verning the  Polish  provinces,  were  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of 
His  Prussian  Majesty  on  the  subject ;  that  he  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  with  His 
Mi^«styt}ie  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  with  the  Prince  Regent  rf  England  i  and  that 
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be  should  endeavour  to  procure  to  his  Polish  subjects  all  those  advantages  which 
they  could  reasonably  desire,  and  which  were  compatible  witli  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  and  with  the  prime  object  of  every  ^vernment,  to  resolve  the  difierenC 
parU  of  which  the  state  may  be  composed,  into  a  united  whole." 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  also  gave  in,  by  his  plenipotentiary, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  a  declaration,  which  was  deposited 
amongst  the  deeds  of  the  Congress  of  the  five  powers. 

**  The  conduct  of  the  Austrian  emperor,"  said  his  plenipotentiaries,  in 
the  important  negociations  which  had  just  determined  the  &te  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  "  can  have  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  allied  powers, 
that  the  re-estabUtkment  qf  Poland  a*  an  independent  State,  with  a  natimud  ad- 
mifdstratim  ef  iU  own,  would  have  fully  accomplished  the  wtshee  ef  Hit  Imperial 
Mqjesty ;  and  that  he  would  even  have  been  willing  to  make  the  greatest  aacryUx  f* 
promote  the  restoration  of  that  ancient  and  beneficial  arrangement.  This  &ct  must 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  emperor  is  very  far  from  entertaining  any  jealousy 
or  anxiety  as  to  the  interference  of  the  Polish  nation  with  this  empire.  Juttria 
has  never  considered  free  and  independent  Poland  as  an  inimical  or  rival  power,  astd 
the  principles  upon  which  his  illustrious  predecessors  acted,  and  which  guided  his 
Imperial  Majesty  himse\f  until  the  partition  in  1778  and  1797,  were  abandoned  only 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  wMch  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  had  it  not  H 
their  power  to  controL 

**  Anxious  from  that  time  to  fulfil  the  new  engagements  which  he  had 
contracted,  and  bound  to  the  system  of  partition  by  express  stipulations,  tb« 
Emperor  had  not  deviated  from  the  principles  adopted  by  the  three  courts. 

**  His  Imperial  Majesty,  not  being  able  to  regulate  his  government  by  an 
order  of  things,  which  was  then  done  away  with,  contented  himself  with  watching 
over  the  happiness  of  his  Polish  subjects.  The  high  cultivation  and  prosperity 
of  GaUlcia  in  its  present  state,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  before  its  union 
with  Austria,  and  before  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  showed  that  his  care  had  not 
been  inefficient. 

"  The  Emperor  having  again,  in  the  course  of  the  present  negotiation, 
sacrificed  his  wishes  as  to  the  restoration  of  Poland,  to  the  important  considera- 
tions which  have  induced  the  other  powers  to  sanction  the  union  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  with  the  Russian  empire,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
concurs f  nevertheless,  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  his  liberal  views,  and  approves 
qf  the  national  institutions  which  it  is  the  intenHon  qfthat  Monarch  to  grant  to  Oke 
Polish  nation. 

'*  His  Mitfesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  his  side,  will  not  cease  to  watch 
over  the  welf^e  of  his  Polish  subjects,  with  that  paternal  care  and  impartial  jus- 
tice, which  he  distributes  alike  amongst  the  different  classes  of  subjects  which 
Providence  has  subjected  to  his  sway. 

**  Russia  has  declared,  that  the  best  seeurity  for  the  repose  and  the  vigour  of 
nations,  consists  in  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  that  this  happiness  is  inse- 
parable from  the  righteous  care  of  the  rulers  over  the  nationality  and  customs  of 
their  subjects.  The  Emperor  is  of  opinion  that  he  cannot  better  express  die 
conformity  of  his  own  intentions  in  the  present  instance,  with  the  maxim  laid 
down,  than  by  directing  his  plenipotentiaries  to  declare  that  he  entirely  agrees  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  memorial  of  the  wishes  of  his 
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CMTtt  at  to  tkejuiure  lot  rfthe  Poiu,  amd  with  the  rtpl^  made  on  th*  I9th  ^Jamu- 
cry  Ust,  b$  order  rftke  Emperor  qf  JUusia,  to  that  decianttiom."  ^ 

It  was  after  these  repeated  and  solemn  discussions,  that  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  was  subscribed,  and  the  **  Duchy  of  War- 
^  saw  became  bound  by  its  constitution  to  Russia.^  A  treaty, 
the  engaganents  of  which  more  particularly  affect  the  honour 
and  interests  of  England,  as  she  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
stipulations  respecting  Poland.  How  have  these  engagements 
been  fulfilled  ?  Let  the  touching  appeal  of  the  Polish  Diet 
answer — And  should  a  perusal  of  that  document  leave  a 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  following  speech  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  municipality  of  Warsaw,  will  remove 
all  ground  for  scepticism.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  muni- 
dpal  deputation  to  which  it  was  addressed  reluctantly  waited,  in 
the  month  of  October  last,  on  the  Czar,  to  present--- within 
range  of  the  cannon  of  the  citadel,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bayonets  of  his  guards — the  cold  and  common-place  decla- 
rations which  his  visitation  rendered  unavoidable, 

srsech  of  the  bmperor  nicholas  to  the  municipal  body  at  warsaw. 
Gentlemen, 

I  know  that  you  have  wished  to  address  me,  and  am  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  your  intended  address;  Ifut,  to  spare  you  from  delivering 
faleehood,  I  desire  that  it  may  not  be  pronounced.  Yes,  Gentlemen,  k  is  to 
^9ve  you  from  falsehood ;  for  I  know  that  your  sentiments  are  not  such  as  you 
wish  to  make  me  believe  them  to  be.  How  can  I  put  faith  in  them,  when  you 
hdd  the  same  language  t9  me  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  ?  Are  you  not  the 
same  persons  who  talked  to  me  five  and  eight  years  ago  of  fidelity  and  devo- 
tedoess,  and  made  me  the  finest  protestations  of  attachment,  and  yet,  in  a  very 
£ew  days  alter,  you  violated  your  oaths,  and  committed  the  most  violent  actions  7 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  did  more  for  you  than  an  Emperor  of  Russia 
ought  to  have  done,  who  heaped  benefits  upon  you,  who  favoured  you  more  than 
his  own  subjects,  and  who  rendered  your  nation  the  most  flourishing  and  happy — 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  treated  with  the  blackest  ingratitude.  You  never 
could  make  yourselves  contented  with  your  most  advantageous  position,  apd  in 
die  €nd  became  the  destroyers  of  your  own  happiness.  I  thus  tell  you  the  truth, 
in  order  to  throw  a  true  light  upon  our  relative  positions,  and. that  you  may 
know  upon  what  you  have  to  depend,  for  I  an  now  seeing  and  speaking  to  you 
Car  the  first  time  since  the  disturbances.  Gentlemen,  we  require  actions,  and 
not  mere  word^;  repentance  should  come  from  the  heart  /  speakto  you  with' 
out  amger^  and  yom  must  perceive  thai  I  am  perfectly  calm*  t  I  have  no  rancour, 
ad  J  will  do  you  good  even  in  spile  ef  yourselves.      The   Marshal  who  stands 

•  So  far  from  being  "  calm,"  the  autocrat  was  violently  excited. 
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before  you,  fulfiU  Bay  intentions,  teoonds  all  my  views,  and  Also  watcbea  for  your 
welfare.  (At  these  words  the  members  of  the  deputation  bowed  to  the  MaishaL) 
Well,  Gentlemen,  but  what  signifies  these  salutations?  The  first  duty  is  to 
perform  one's  duties,  and  conduct  ourselves  like  honest  men.  Yon  have. 
Gentlemen,  to  choose  between  two  alternatives — either  to  persist  in  your  illiisioias 
as  to  an  independent  kingdom  of  Poland,  or  to  live  tranquilly  as  foitbivl  subjects 
under  ray  government  If  you  perrist  in  your  dream*  of  a  di$Hnci  nationaUfp^  o( 
the  independence  of  Poland,  and  of  all  these  chimeras^  you  will  only  draw  down  upon 
yonrselves  still  greater  misfortunes.  I  have  raised  this  citadel,  and  I  declare, 
thai  on  the  sHghteH  insurrection  I  will  cause  its  cannon  to  thunder  upon  tht  dty, 
Warsaw  shall  bb  destroyed,  and  certainly  shall  never  be  rebuilt  ii« 
MT  time.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  speak  thus  to  you — it  is  always  painful  to  a 
sovereign  to  treat  his  subjects  thus,  but  I  do  it  for  your  own  good.  It  is  for 
you,  Gentlemen,  to  deserve  an  oblivion  of  the  past;  it  is  only  by  your  obedience 
to  my  government  that  you  can  obtain  this.  J  know  that  there  is  a  Carres' 
pondence  with  abroad,  and  that  mischievous  writings  are  sent  here  for  the 
purpose  qf  perverting  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  best  police  in  the  world, 
with  such  a  frontier  eu  your^s,  cannot  prevent  clandestine  relations*.  It  is  for 
you  to  excrdfie  yotnr  own  p<rfice,  and  keep  the  evil  away.  It  is  by  bringing  up 
your  children  properly,  by  instilling  into  them  the  principles  of  religion  and 
fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  that  you  can  keep  in  tlie  right  path.  Among  all  the 
disturbances  which  agitate  Europe,  and  all  those  doctrines  which  shake  the 
social  edifice,  Russia  alone  has  remained  strong  and  intact.  BeKeve  me. 
Gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  belong  to  this  country,  and  eigoy  its 
protection.  If  you  conduct  yourselves  well — if  you  perform  all  your  duties,  my 
paternal  solicitude  will  be  extended  over  you,  and,  notwithstanding  what  has 
passed,  my  government  will  always  watch  over  your  welfare.  Remember  well 
all  that  I  have  now  said  to  youf. 

The  author,  or  compiler,  of  **  The  Portfolio,''  ooe  of  the 
works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  gives,  in 
addition  to  the  speech,  as  we  have  inserted  it,  the  following 
"  suppressed **  passage: — 

**  On  the  wholct  I  am  satined  that  things  have  arrived  at  that  point  at  which 
I  AM  ONLY  Emperor  of  Russia;  it  is  in  that  character  you  belong  to  me.*' 

He  then  remarks : — 

"  The  declaration  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  nationality  of  Poland  is  extinct, 
opens  at  once  our  eyes  to  tlie  no  less  hai)py  diplomatic  than  practical  position 

*  It  gives  us  unqualified  satisfaction  to  have  the  Czar  Nicholas's  authority  for 
this  foct — Ed. 

f  A  semi-official  article  has  lately  appeared  in  tlie  German  papers,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  accuse  M.  Durand,  the  French  consul  at  Warsaw,  with  having 
transmitted  a  copy  of  the  autocrat's  speech  to  the  Journal  des  Dibats.  He  is 
called  upon  to  declare  whether  the  accusation  is  true,  inasmuch  as  otktrs  must  be 
answerable  for  his  guilt  if  he  remain  silent  The  above  is  a  transUtion  of  the 
copy  referred  to  in  the  German  papers;  but  we  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Polish  version,  which,  though  substantially  the  same,  is  accompa- 
nied by  many  interesting  details. 
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wludi  Ramim,  bm  taken  up.  The  rerdatioa  of  Rotiia't  view  of  the  ^uetdon  ne- 
cemtate*  an  explanation— and  as  that  view  is  not  comnwinicated  to  the  allies  of 
Russia  in  the  form  of  a  friendly  note,  but  declared  directly,  and  from  authority, 
to  the  parties  interested—  discussion  is  put  by.  It  Mngt  them  at  once  to  a  deeitiom. 
Two  oonrsea  are  open  to  them — coercion  applied  to  Russia— or  sohnnsskm  to  the 
ftct,  whidi  is  abrogation  of  the  rig^  We  axe  deariy  not  prepared  to  coerce  the 
emperor  into  a  retractation,  and  to  proceed,  as  then,  of  necessity,  to  the  re-edifica- 
tion of  the  Polish  kingdom— we  must  therefore  admit,  and  by  our  silence  the  ad- 
mission is  made,  of  the  abstraction  of  Polish  interests  from  the  intemationa} 
questioas  of  Europe.  Whatever  event  may  henceforward  occur  in  Poland,  can 
be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  domestic  accident,  in  which  foreign  interference 
is  inadmissible,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  inquiries  of  foreign  powers  would  be 
impertinent."  ••»••» 

These  are  the  observations  of  no  superficial  observer  of 
Rusdan  policy,  and  Russian  design ;  but,  in  one  respect,  they 
are,  we  <x>nceive,  erroneous.  "  Two  courses  are  open  to  us,'' 
says  this  writer,  "  Coercion  applied  to  Russia — or  submission 
"  to  the  fact,  which  is  abrogation  of  the  right."  To  this  pro- 
position we  cannot  assent.  The  time  may  not  have  arrived 
for  **  coercion;"  but  there  is  another  alternative,  besides 
"  submission  to  the  fact." 

"  Les  traits  (says  Vattel)  contiennent  des  promesses  parfaites  et  r^ciproques. 
Si  I'un  des  Aili^  manque  k  ses  engagemens,  Tantre  peut  le  contraindre  h  les 
remplir :  ^est  le  droit  que  donne  une  promesse  parfaite.  Mais  s'il  n'a  d'autre 
Toie  que  celle  des  armes  pour  contraindre  un  Alli6  &  garder  sa  parole,  il  lui 
est  quelque-fois  plus  ezp^ent  de  se  d^gager  aussi  de  ses  promesses,  de 
lompre  le  traits ;  et  il  est  indubitablement  en  drcHt  de  le  faire,  n'ayant  rien 
promis  que  sous  la  condition  que  son  Al\i€  accompHrait  de  son  cdt6  toutes  les 
cfaoses  auxquelles  il  s'est  oblig^*." 

During  the  late  Polish  contest,  the  first  of  these  courses 
was  open  to  us.  We  might,  by  the  presence  of  our  pennants 
in  the  Baltic,  or  by  the  fire  of  our  line-of-battle  ships  against 
the  rising  works  of  Sevastopol,  have  insisted  on  the  perfOTmance 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  We  shrunk  from  this  policy,  un- 
wisely as  we  think,  for  the  interests  of  England,  and  fatally, 
we  believe,  for  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe.  The  time, 
therefore,  is  past  for  obtaining,  by  ^*  coercion,"  a  strict  per- 
formance of  Ae  Treaty  of  Vienna.  But  the  other  alternative 
is  open  to  us.  In:  the  words  of  Vattel — "  Rompre  le  traits," 
is  undoubtedly  our  right.  We  have  promised  nothing,  except 
upon  the  condition  that  Russia  should  fulfil  the  engagements 
she  entered  into  with  us.  Away  then  with  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  ! — The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  declared,  not  only  by 

•  DroU  des  Gene,     Li  v.  H.  chap.  XV. 
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his  actioDs,  but  by  a  pootive  and  official  statement,  that  he 
18  satisfied  *<  that  things  have  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  he 
"  is  only  Emperor  of  Russia.^  Let  England  declare  that 
*^  things  have  arrived  at  that  point"^  at  which  he  has  ceased  to 
have  any  title  to  rule  the  people  of  Russian  Pcdand.  Let 
our  government  pronounce,  that  his  flagrant  violations  of  inter- 
national engagements  have  placed  the  question  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence on  the  ground  it  occupied  before  the  outraged 
Treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed  and  sealed ;  and  that  we  now, 
therefore,  acknowledge  the  right — never  absolutely  abandoned 
by  Lord  Castlereagh— of  the  Polish  people,  to  a  separate  and 
independent  national  existence.  If  it  be  urged,  that  this 
would  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  we  answer,  that  the 
speech  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  Warsaw,  was  in  the  same 
sense  a  declaration  of  war,  not  only  against  England,  but 
against  France,  and  every  other  power  that  is  a  party  to  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  course  we  suggest  too,  would  have 
this  advantage,  that  while  it  stops  short  of  an  actual  declarar- 
tion  of  hostilities,  it  will  prevent  that  "  submission  to  the 
"  fact*"  of  Ru8sia'*8  encroachments,  so  acutely  pointed  out  by 
the  author  of  "  The  Portfolio,^  as  a  consequence  of  our 
silence. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  England  is  sunk  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  nations — ^that  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
England  are  so  dead  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  their 
country-— so  insensible  to  the  claims  of  European  freedom,  as 
to  allow  the  approaching  session  of  parliament  to  pass  away 
without  extorting,  if  necessary,  from  the  minister,  a  specific 
statement  of  the  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  on  this 
momentous  question.  The  voice  of  the  country  has  been 
loudly  proclaimed.  The  splendid  meetings  of  the  people — 
of  all  ranks  and  stations — that  have  greeted  the  Poli^  patriot 
Prince  Czartoryski  on  his  late  tour  through  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland — the  indignant  and  almost  unanimous 
denunciations  of  the  public  press — ^prove  that  the  nation  is 
aroused — that  it  no  longer  considers  the  cause  of  Poland  as  one 
having  a  vague  and  indefinite  relation  to  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  as  a  question  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  great  struggle  which  is  going  on  between 
constitutional  freedom  and  irresponsible  power — as  a  question, 
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the  aohitioD  of  whic^  may  detenmne  whether  European  civili- 
ntifHi  shall  advance  in  a  ooone  of  peaceful  and  steady  pro- 
.greBsioii,  or  whether  its  onward  march  shaU  be  arrested  by  the 
jealousy  of  a  despotic  gov«mm«nt,  and  its  path  be  crossed  with 
Uood. 

The  savage  declarations  of  the  C«ar  have  been  received  with 
a  hoarse  murmur,  which  has  borne  into  the  recesses  of  his 
court  the  deep  indignation  he  has  excited  in  civilised  Europe. 
Should  those  feelings,  acting  upon  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments of  the  West,  produce  a  hostile  collision,  we  believe 
the  contest  would  terminate  in  a  war  of  a  few  months,  and 
that  long  before  that  short  period  elapsed,  the  Autocrat  would 
be  girdled  by  a  belt  of  insurrectionary  nations,  from  Poland 
to  his  Persian  frontiers.  Whether  this  collision  will  take  place 
immediately  or  not  may  be  doubted,  but  that  the  crisis  is 
approaching,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  ob- 
served the  march  of  events.  When  it  shall  arrive,  let  it  not 
find  us  asleep  at  our  posts.  Let  us  prepare  for  the  coming 
stmg^e.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Polish  officer,  let 
our  rallying  word  henceforth  be,  "  the  union  of  civilised  com- 
^  munities  against  the  barbarous  Muscovite* J* 


Article  IV. 


History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain ; 
with  a  Notice  of  its  early  History  in  the  East^  and  in 
all  the  quarters  of  the  Globe ;  a  Description  of  the 
great  Mechanical  Inventions  which  have  caused  its 
unexampled  extension  in  Britain  ;  and  a  View  of  the 
present  State  of  the  Manufacture^  and  the  Condition 
of  the  Classes  engaged  in  its  several  Departments. 
By  Edward  Baines,  Jun.,  Esq.     London:  1835. 

It  is  no  new  thing  that  countries  sliould  rise,  by  means  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  into  great  wealth  and  power ;  and 
thus  acquire  an  ascendancy  in  the  world,  which  the  small 
extent  of  their  territory  and  their  natural  disadvantages  might 

*  Speech  of  General  Soltyk  at  the  Polish  Meeting  in  Paris,  on  the  29th 
NoTenber,  1835. 
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have  seemed  wholly  to  forlrid.  Civil  and  commercial  freedom 
has  furnished  a  genial  soil  for  industry,  even  amidst  bogs  and 
lagunes,  on  rocky  islands,  and  among  the  sands  of  the  desert. 
I^lendid  falmcs  of  prosperity  have  been  built  upon  narrow 
foundations;  and  their  durability,  no  less  than  their  mag- 
mficence,  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  mankind. 

The  commercial  aggrandizement  of  England,  has  however* 
surpassed  all  precedent  Great  as  was  the  traffic  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  the  Italian  republics,  by  sea  and  land^  it  wai 
still  on  a  scale  far  inferior  to  that  of  England  in  the  present  day. 
British  commerce  is  literally  unirersal — it  is  not  confined  to 
Europe  and  to  a  few  colonies — ^it  animates  the  industry  of  all 
countries— it  crowds  the  ports  and  rivers  of  both  henuspheres— 
it  conveys  the  productions  of  Bntish  workshq)8  to  every 
nation,  savage  and  civilised — and  it  brings  back  into  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  the  Severn,  die  Clyde,  and  Ae  Humfaer^ 
the  most  valuable  freights  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean. 

Increased  wealth  has  of  course  given  increased  power  to 
Great  Britain.  A  war  of  twenty  years  against  the  most 
powerful  confederacies,  animated  by  the  energy  of  a  master* 
mind,  exhibited  the  resources  of  this  country  beyond  all  the 
expectations  either  of  friends  or  foes.  The  drain  of  money, 
occasioned  by  the  subsidizing  of  so  many  governments,  and 
the  maintaining  of  so  many  armaments,  naval  and  military, 
would  have  ruined  any  other  country  long  before  the  dose  of 
the  war.  The  eflTect  upon  England  was  no  doubt  severe,  but 
it  never  amounted  to  exhaustion ;  on  the  contrary,  industry 
flourished  amidst  the  most  trying  efforts  of  the  gOTemment. 
Though  such  prodigious  draughts  were  made  on  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  enough  remained  to  answer  the  demands  of  an 
extending  trade  and  improving  agriculture.  Fcwreign  trade 
enlarged  in  the  face  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  whole  European 
continent,  and  our  goods  forced  their  way  through  all  the 
barriers  that  political  and  commercialhostiUty  could  raise  against 
them.  Since  the  peace,  commerce  has  advanced  with  still 
accelerated  speed.  The  great  evil  oi  a  depreciated  currency 
has  been  corrected ;  not  indeed  without  ruin  to  many  indi- 
viduals, and  extreme  pressure  to  those  who  were  under  en- 
gagements made  during  the  period  of  depreciation,  but  still 
without  crippling  any  important  interest.    Manufactures  have 
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gone  on  rapidly  increasing ;  employing  continually  new  hands, 
(bough  their  processes  are  continually  improving,  so  that  less 
laboor  is  required  to  produce  the  same  results;  aiid  at  this 
▼ery  time,  every  branch  of  manufactures  enjoys  high  prosperity. 
Our  ccnnmerce  has  trimnphed  over  the  rivalry  of  peace,  as  it 
did  over  the  proscriptions  of  war — ^it  has  gone  on,  widening 
and  str^igthening,  in  defiance  of  jealous  tariffs  and  of  the  nq)id 
progress  of  foreign  manufactures.  The  means  of  emj^yment 
and  support  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population; 
and  the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  iK>t  cmly  giving  em« 
ployfiient  to  their  own  inhabitants,  but  idso  to  numbers 
removed  friHn  the  agricultural  districts.  The  revenue  is  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  pid)lic  creditor  and  the^  •f- 
puUic  service,  after  the  reduction  of  many  millions  of  tax*' 
atioD.  And  the  nations  of  Eurc^  have  lately  witnessed  I 
with  astonishment  a  great  operation  of  finance  in  England— 
the  raising  of  twenty  miUions  sterling,  and  the  perfect  ease 
with  which  that  sum  was  furnished. 

The  rq>]d  growth  and  robust  constitution  of  British  com- 
nttoe,  during  the  last  half-«entury>  evidently  bespeak  somtf 
ntw  prinoipk  of  commercial  prosperity.  What  that  principle  / 
i8,may  be  conjectured  from  observing  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  ! 
OMnmerce.  It  does  not  consist,  like  that  of  IfoUand  ^d 
Venice,  mainly  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  brought 
from  many  fordign  countries;  neither  is  it  founded  on  the  , 
exportaticm  of  agricultural  produce,  like  that  of  Russia,  i 
France,  and  the  United  States.  England  is  indeed  a  great 
commercial  entrepot^  especially  for  cdionial  produce;  but  her 
commerce  is  based  almost  wholly  on  her  manufactures^  with 
which  she  supplies  all  foreign  markets,  and  by  means  of  which 
she  purchases  the  productions  of  every  country.  Out  of 
4i^St8l6f594i.f  the  real  or  declared  value  of  British  produce 
and  manufMrtures  exported  in  the  ycM*  1834f,  only  1,470,798/. 
was  the  produce  of  our  soil,  mines,  and  fidieries  (and  that 
not  entirely  in  the  raw  state),  whilst  the  remaining  399815,801/. 
consisted  of  the  productions  of  our  nulls  and  workdic^.  Of 
die  latter  sum,  no  less  than  S0)49S,509/.»  or  upwards  of  one^ 
half,  was  made  up  by  the  varied  productions  of  the  cotton 
manufiicture,  5,784,017/.  by  woollens,  ^,501,898/.  by  linens, 
and  1,484,681/.  by  Ittrdware  and  cutlery. 
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When  we  take  the  largest  item  of  this  great  aggr^ate  q£ 
exports,  that  of  the  co^^on  manufactureB^  and  find  that,  in  the 
year  1780,  the  value  of  this  branch  of  exports  did  not  exceed 
355,060/.,  or  less  than  one  Ji/iy'Seventh  part  of  its  present 
amount,  we  are  led  directly  to  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  our  trade,  and  to  the  subject  of  the  volume  which 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  cause  of  our  extended  trade  and 
accumulated  wealth  is  an  internal  cause, — not  the  adventures 
of  our  merchants  in  foreign  lands — ^uot  the  success  of  our 
navigators  in  carrying  and  interchanging  the  productions  of 
other  countries — but  the  industry  of  our  manufacturers  and 
artisans  at  home,  aided  by  our  natural  advantages,  producing 
goods  which,  by  their  excellence  or  their  cheapness,  command 
a  decided  preference  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  commercial  phenomenon  of  the  rise  of  the  Britidi 
cotton  manufacture  is,  as  Mr.  Baines  observes,  ^<  unparaUded 
<<  in  the  annals  of  industry.^ 

**  Sixty  yean  ance,**  says  he,  "  our  manu£Eictarers  consomed  little  more  tban 
three  miUion  pounds  of  raw  cotton  annually;  the  annual  consomption  is  now  fiM 
hundred  and  eighty  million  pounds.  In  1750,  the  coun^  of  Lancaster,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  trade,  had  a  population  of  only  297,400;  in  1831,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  had  swelled  to  1,SS6,854.  A  similar  increase  has  taken  place  in 
Lanarkshire,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufiicture  in  Scotland.  The  famHiet 
supported  by  thia  branch  of  industiy,  are  estimated  to  comprise  a  milttem  mkt  a 
Aoj^of  individuals ;  and  the  goods  produced,  not  only  furnish  a  latge  part  of  the 
clothing  consumed  in  this  kingdom,  but  supply  nearly  one-half  of  the  immense 
export  trade  of  Britain,  find  their  way  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  are 
even  destroying  in  the  Indian  market  the  competition  of  the  ancient  manufacture 
of  India  itself,  the  native  country  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  earlieot  Mat  of  tb« 
BrU"—(Pr^ace.) 

The  advantages  of  Englaiid  as  a  seat  of  manufactures,  had 
been  proved  by  the  prosperity  of  the  wo(Jlen  manufacture, 
which  has  flourished  for  Ave  centuries  in  this  island  ;  but  the 
progress  of  that  branch  of  industry  had  been  gradual,  and  it 
affords  no  parallel,  either  in  its  rise  or  in  its  extent,  to  the 
•  almost  magical  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  This 
latter  trade  has  itself  existed  in  England  more  than  two 
centuries,  but  its  progress  was  comparatively  insignificant  till 
after  the  year  1 770.  What  cause,  then,  gave  it  so  extraordinary 
an  impulse,  and  raised  it  in  a  few  years  to  be  the  largest 
manufacture  ever  known  ?     The  spring  of  this  great  movement 
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was  meehaniaU  inventionf  rendered  pectdiarly  efficacious  bj 
the  naturcU  advantages  of  the  country  for  making  and 
working  machinery. 

A  brilliant  series  of  inventions,  constituting  an  era  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  effected  suddenly  a  complete  change  in  the 
modes    of   manufacturing,    which    had   existed    with    little 
Tariation   in  all  civilised  countries  from   time  immemcmal. 
The  revolution,  which  the  new  machines  produced  in  manu- 
factures, is  compared  by  Mr.  Baines  to  that  which  the  art  of 
printing  produced  in  literature.     The  improvements  were  so 
great,  and   they  followed   each  other  so  rapidly,  that  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  last  age  is  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared   with  the  literary  genius  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding  the  pertinacity   with  which  manufacturers 
usually  cling  to  the  processes  which  habit  has  made  easy,  the 
old  processes  were  in  this  case  abandoned,  almost  without  a 
struggle.     The  opposition  of  the  scribes  to  the  printing  press 
was  not  more  obviously  hc^less,  than  that  of  the  spinners 
with  the  one-thread  wheel,  to  the  introduction  of  the  jenny, 
the  water-frame,  and  the  mule.      Implements    of  classinil 
antiquity   were  thrown  aside  as  lumbo*^  and  the  hundred- 
handed  spinning  machines  were  set  up  as  fast  as  the  mechanics 
could  make  them.     Every  branch  of  the  manufacture  produced, 
almost  contemporaneously,  improvements  correspcmding  with 
thoae  in  the  mode  of  spinning.     All  that  had  formerly  been 
done^  in  minute  and  slow  detail,  with  simple  tools,  was  now 
done  by  wholesale^  with  machines  of  astonishing  efficacy,  and 
moved  by  a  new  and  gigantic  power,  that  of  steam.    From 
the  cleaning  of  the  cotton-wool,  after  it  is  .plucked,  and  the 
separation  of  the  seeds — a  process  formerly  of  much  difficulty, 
— tiirough  all  the  operations  of  preparing  and  spinning  it,  and 
of  weavings  bleaching,  printing,  and  finishing  the  cloth,  every 
one  of  the  numerous  stages  through  which  the  material  passes, 
witnessed   remarkable    improvements,  which,  in  their  com- 
bination, are  absolutely  wonderful.    Centuries  had  passed  with 
scarcely  a  single  inventiiHi  worthy  of  record :  and  now  inventions 
which  might  have  seemed  sufficient  for  centuries  were  crowded 
into  one  generation. 

The  main,  though  by  no  means  the  only  object  of  Mr. 
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Baine8^  book,  is  to  record — whilst  the  facts  might  yet  bifr 
collected — ^the  inventions  and  improvements  we  have  alluded  to, 
with  their  authors,  and  the  effects  they  have  produced;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  his  is  the  only  history  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture, worthy  of  the  name.  He  traces  distinctly,  and  with 
many  interesting  details  laboriously  collected  together,  th^  early 
invention  of  the  spinning-frame,  which  he  for  the  first  time 
proves  to  belong  to  John  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  as  early  as 
the  year  1788,  though  it  was  not  perfected  till  undertaken  by  the 
masterly  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in  1769;  also  the 
invention  of  the  carding  machine,  by  Lewis  Paul,  which  waa 
likewise  brought  to  perfection  by  Arkwright ;  that  of  the 
spitming-jenny,  by  James  Hargreaves ;  of  the  drawing-frame, 
and  other  preparing  machines,  by  Arkwright;  of  the  mule,  by 
Samuel  Crompton;  of  the  power-loom, .  by  the  Rev.  Dn 
Edmund  Cartwright ;  of  the  dressing  machine,  by  Johnson  ; 
of  the  self-acting  mule,  by  Roberts  and  others ;  of  the  saw-gin^ 
for  separating  cotton  from  seeds,  by  Eli '  WTiitney,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; of  the  mode  of  bleaching  by  chlorine,  founded  on 
the  discovery  of  Scheele,  and  applied  by  Berthollet ;  of  the 
cylinder  printing  press,  by  Bell ;  of  engraving  the  printing 
cylinders  by  transference  from  a  small  cylinder  to  a  large  one, 
by  Joseph  Lockett ;  of  several  chemical  discoveries  in  the  art 
of  calico  printing ;  of  the  great  moving  fierce  applicable  to 
nearly  all  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  mining  and  other  operation^ 
—the  steam  engine,  so  greatly  improved  by  James  Watt,  that 
he  may  almost  be  omsidered  its  inventor;  and  of  many 
subordinate  discoveries  and  improvements. 

The  narrative  of  this  unparalleled  series  of  inventions  is 
deeply  interesting.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  vrete  nearly  all 
made  in  the  cotton  manufecture, — then  by  far  the  smaUest  of 
the  clothing  manufactures ;  though  they  were  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  woollen  and  the  linen,  and  have  been  so  applied 
with  success.  But  their  effect  on  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
been  that  prodigious  extension  which  we  have  noticed  above. 
One  cause  of  the  immensely  greater  effect  produced  <>n  this 
manufacture  than  on  others  is,  that  the  raw  material  can  be 
grown  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  very  cheaply,  and  the  price 
of  the  woven  fabric  is  therefore  lower  than  of  any  other 
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matmal  for  dress.  In  thk  respect  cotton  has  a  great  advantage 
over  wool,  silk,  and  flax,  especially  over  the  two  former.  The 
extensive  and  fertile  territories  of  the  United  States  have  pro- 
duced a  supply  of  cotton  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
demand  for  it  in  all  countries.  In  the  year  I79I9  that  country 
exported  only  ISQ^SlSiks.  of  cotton-wool,  whereas  in  the  year 
1884  its  exports  were  884,717,907fts.,  of  the  value  (rf  49^448,40* 
dollars,  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  expc^rts 
of  United  States  produce.  English  machinery,  therefore, 
has  not  only  stimulated  and  extended  the  manu&cturee  and 
trade  of  our  own  country,  but  also  the  trade  and  agriculture 
of  far  distant  lands. 

We  have  shown  that  mechanical  invention  was  the  great 
spring  of  onr  manufacturing  prosperity.  But  useful  inven* 
tions  cannot  be  monopc^sed  by  any  country ;  they  speedily 
become  known  throughout  the  civilised  world,  to  all  who  will 
take  the  pains  of  obtaining  drawings  and  models ;  and  even 
the  machines  themselves  are  constantly  exported,  in  defiance 
of  law.  There  would  be  no  security,  then,  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  England,  if  she  had  to  depend  only  on  past  inventions. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  certainty  that  mechanical  genius  will 
oontinne  to  distinguish  us  above  our  neighbours,  so  as  always 
to  give  us  the  lead  in  improvements,  though  all  the  probabi- 
lities are  in  our  favour.  The  honour  of  the  printing  press 
bdongs  to  Germany,  of  the  silk  spinning  miU  to  Italy,  of  the 
Jacquafd  loom  and  Ueaehiii^  by  chlorine  to  France^  and  of 
die  steem-boat  to  America. 

The  great  bulwark  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
En^Uuid,  then,  is  after  all  to  be  found  in  her  natural  advarvm 
tages  and  poritimh — aided,  howev^,  most  matarially  by  polp- 
Heal  advantages.  Mr.  Baines  thus  exhibits  the  advantages 
possessed  by  England,  and  especially  by  the  principal  seats  of 
the  ootton  manufacture : — 

*'  The  natural  and  physical  advantages  of  England  for  manufacturing  industry 
are  prohdbly  superior  to  those  of  erery  odier  country  on  the  globe.  The  district 
nhm  those  adTaatages  are  found  in  the  most  fiurourable  oombinalieB,  ia  the 
9a9&icm  part  of  Lancashire,  and  the  aouth-west«3i  part  of  Yorkshire,  the  former 
of  which  has  become  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  In  the 
counties  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  in  Renfrewshire  and 
Lattukshire,  ia  Scodand,  all  o£  which  cBstricts  are  Ukewiqe  seats  of 'tint  brancfa 
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of  induftry,  advantages  of  a  similar  nature  are  found,  thougb  not  in  suok  olose 
concentration  as  in  Lancashire. 

**  Three  things  may  be  regarded  as  of  primary  importance  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  manufactures,  namely,  water-power,  fuel,  and  iron.  Wherever 
these  exist  in  combination,  and  where  they  are  abundant  and  chcs|>,  nyiditaeiy 
may  be  manufactured  and  put  in  motion  at  small  cost ;  and  most  of  the  proeeasas 
of  making  and  finishing  cloth,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  depending,  as 
they  do,  mainly  on  the  two  great  agents  of  water  and  heat,  may  likewise  be  per- 
formed wilh  advantage.*' — (p.  85.) 

Mr.  Baines  then  shows  that  the  manu&cturhig  districts  of 
England  possess  water-power  in  consideraUe  abundance^  and 
inexhaustible  stores  of  coal  and  iron.  He  also  shows  that 
they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  good  searports,  and  of  eaay  aooess 
to  them,  as  well  as  cheap  internal  communication  tbrouglioat 
the  country 9  by  means  of  inland  navigation  and  excdlent  roads; 
to  which  is  now  adding  the  impcMtant  facility  given  by  rail- 
ways to  traffic  and  intercourse.     He  adds : — 

"  The  political  and  moral  advantages  of  this  country,  as  a  aa«t  of  manufisc^ 
tures,  are  not  less  remarkable  than  its  physical  advantages.  The  arts  are  the 
daughters  of  peace  and  liberty.  In  no  country  have  these  blessings  been  ei^oyed 
in  so  high  a  degree,  or  for  so  long  a  continuance,  as  in  England.  Under  the 
reign  of  just  laws,  personal  liberty  and  property  have  been  secure ;  AMPsaodlK 
enterprise  has  been  allowed  to  reap  its  reward;  capital  has  accunukUed  ia 
safety ;  the  wof kman  has  gone  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the 
evening ;  and,  thus  protected  and  favoured,  the  manu&ctuHng  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  struck  its  roots  deep,  and  spread  fbrth  its  brandies  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

*'  England  has  also  gained  by  the  calamities  of  other  countties,  and  Hm 
intolerance  of  other  governments.  At  different  periods,  the  Flemish  and 
French  Protestants,  expelled  from  their  native  lands,  have  taken  refuge  ia 
England,  and  have  repaid  the  protection  given  to  them  by  practising  and  ttrnth- 
ing  branches  of  industry,  in  which  the  English  were  tfaeo  lets  expert  tfaaa  thdr 
neighbours.  The  wars  which  have  at  different  times  desolated  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  especially  those  which  followed  the  French  revolution  (when 
mechanical  invention  was  producing  the  most  wonderful  effects  in  EngtandX 
checked  the  progress  of  manufiicturing  improvement  on  the  contfaMot,  and  left 
England  for  many  years  widiout  a  competitor.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  KngHsk 
navy  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  and,  under  its  protection,  the  commerce 
of  this  country  extended  beyond  all  former  bounds,  and  established  a  firm  con- 
nection between  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  their  customers  in  die  no0t 
distant  lands.''~(p.  89.) 

The  advantages  last  mentioned  were  temporary;  but  it  it 
most  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  great  causes  of  the  oonuaoer- 
dal  prosperity  of  England  are  permanent,  and  that  they  an 
as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  or  hostility,  as  the 
sources  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  tb^ 
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glok»  A^^nspxixxk  might- ha^e*  been*  reasofiably  indulged, 
diat  a  tmde,  which  rose  up  so  suddenly,  might  as  quickly 
fall  away;  and  especially,  that  a  foreign  trade,  which  rose 
duribg^u'period.^f  w«r,  might^we  its  ext^aion  to  some  fortui- 
tflitt  eo«Bfaination  of  circumstancciS)  and  might  therefore  decline 
when  those  circumstances  existed  no  longer.  But  the  trade  of 
England,  though  its  progress  was  so  sudden  and  extraordinary, 
ieo9ved>it8  iwpulBe  from  an  Jnt^lUgible  and  permanent  cause, 
9f  itsdf  folly  adeq!Dirte.to  produce  it ;  namely,  a  host  of  discove- 
fl^in  mcehanios  and  chauistry,  which  greatly  increased  the 
:po>w«r -of  >mami£u^umKg:;  and  it  is  sustained  in  the  elevation 
tkm  .givcft  to  k,  by  thepeculiar  suitableness  of  the  phj^cal  ad- 
iMttrtagca  of  Englmuibto  make  those  discoveries  in  the  highest 
degree pmfitable  to faeraelf.  Always  a  favourable  seat  for  manu* 
fSurtures,  this  countiry  has  become  so  in  a  supec-eminent  degree, 
smeer  tbe  ynrocesses  were  performed  more  by  machinery  and 
fc^  by  manual  labour.  Every  step  in  mechanical  improve- 
ment has  tended  to  secure  to  us  U)e  preeminence  we  have 
aoqumd.  The  sptamBg^frames  may  be  said  to  bav^  created 
the'  Bviticfa  cotton  mantifactuffe;  but  if  the  power-loom  had 
not  been  invented,  we  should  have  lost  much  of  the  weaving  . 
Sox  export ;  other  countries  would  have  bought  our  yam,  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  they  now  do,  and  woven  it  for  them* 
IftlYW.  Btrlwh«i  we  not  only  spin  by  madiinery,  but  also 
"weav^  tteach,  and  print  the  cloth  by  machinery — and  that 
BBacfaiaery  somewhat  delicate  and  complicated,  requiring  to 
brn^vted-  by  great  powery  constantly  -needing  repair,  and  the 
subject  of  ^most  incessant  alteration  and  improvement — the 
advantages  possessed  by  a  country  so  abundantly  supplied 
witb  cool  ami  iron,  become  incalculable.  The  English  are 
ii^y  way  cpialified  to  become  machine-makers  for  the  world* 
'llle*  skill  acquired  by  large  classes  of  workmai  in  every 
lyroncb  of  manufactures,  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  labour, 
ecaredy  crediUe  ta  those  who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
vitb  the  trades^  form  additional  securities  against  England 
UeMg  deprhred  of  her  present  superiority ;  and  the  amount  of 
Imt  vwtcaatile  ci^tal,  with  the  comparatively  low  rate  of 
iaterett  fnc-moiiey,  contributea  also  to  enoblevher  manu&o- 
MM»^  t0*  prodode  their  goods  at  Uie  lowest  cost,  and  her 
mefcfaants'to  enter' eT^ery  market  upon  ti>e  best  terms. 

VOL.  II.  N*  I.  H 
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In  the  success  of  the  British  cotton  manufacture  there  is 
nothing  artificial.  It  is  not  indebted  to  prohibitions,  bounties, 
drawbacks,  or  any  kind  of  legislative  encouragement, — those 
dangerous  props,  which  may  raise,  and  for  a  while  sustain,  a 
manufacture,  as  they  have  in  France,  Belgium,  and  America, but 
which  cannot  effectually  defend  it  against  competition,  or  give 
it  a  natural  and  healthy  vigour,  or  make  it  permanently  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  a  state.  All  those  countries  have  been 
made  to  feel  the  perilous  situation  into  which  large  classes  have 
been  brought  by  the  unwise  encouragement  of  their  governors. 
Experience  proves  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  France 
and  Belgium  cannot  compete  with  those  of  England ;  and 
every  impost  laid  on  foreign  goods,  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turers, is  of  course  laid  on  the  consumers;  that  is,  on  the 
body  of  their  own  people.  The  employments,  which  were 
intended  to  add  to  the  national  wealth,  in  reality  diminish  it. 
This  fact,  to  which  the  late  commercial  inquiries  in  France 
and  Belgium  have  given  the  fullest  demonstration,  would 
surely  be  a  warning  to  all  other  governments  to  shun  the 
same  course,  if  the  passion  for  engrossing,  protecting,  and 
meddling,  were  not  the  universal  disease  of  rulers. 

England  is  by  no  mean&  exempt  from  these  baneful  legis- 
lative  restrictions,  though  her  principal  manufactures  happily 
do  not  need  them.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
energy  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  that  it  has  triumphed  over 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  Corn  Laws:  the  dearest-fed 
population  in  the  world  have  yet  been  able  to  export  the 
cheapest  manufactures.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt 
that  those  pernicious  restrictions,  which  raise  the  price  of  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country,  have  had  a  twofold 
operation  in  retarding  the  natural  growth  of  manufactures 
and  trade: — 1st,  they  have  done  it  by  making  our  manu- 
factured goods  considerably  dearer  than  they  would  otherwise 
be ;  and,  2nd,  they  have  provoked  foreign  countries  to  resent 
the  exclusion  of  their  com,  by  a  total  or  partial  exclusion  of 
our  manufactures. 

The  Com  Laws  afford  the  only  ground  for  doubting 
whether  our  foreign  trade  will  continue  to  flourish :  they  are 
obviously  arming  other  governments  against  us,  and  nourish- 
ing up  foreign  manufactures:  every  shilling  that  our  agri- 
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cultarists  receive  for  thdr  com,  above  the  price  at  which 
it  oould  be  imported,  is  directly  taken  from  our  trade.  Our 
tnule  i8»  therefcM-e,  labouring  und^  a  heavy  burden ;  and  even 
if  it  diould  be  able  to  sustain  the  pressure,  the  effect  must 
still  be  to  retard  the  advancement  of  the  nation.  The  manu- 
fiKturing  capabilities  of  England  can  alone  be  relied  on  for 
carrying  her  prosperity  to  a  higher  point;  to  fetter  and 
oppress  those  capabilities,  is,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  country.  A  change  of  system  would,  no  doubt, 
involve  the  throwing  of  the  poorer  lands  out  of  cultivation  and 
a  general  reduction  of  rent ;  and,  perhaps,  an  immediate,  though 
temporary,  pressure  on  the  farmer.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  a  vicious  commercial  policy,  that  it  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  inflicting  serious  loss  on  the  interests  that  have 
been  mistakenly  protected.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  present 
system  is  so  bad,  that  the  agriculturists  are  suffmng  severe 
distress^  even  whilst  foreign  com  is  absolutely  excluded  :  they 
receive  no  benefit,  but  rather  harm,  from  the  bountifulness  of 
Providence;  because,  having  been  induced,  by  l^slative  pro- 
tection, to  keep  up  the  home  production  to  the  level  of  the 
coosumpticHi,  an  abundant  harvest  causes  a  glut  of  com  in  the 
maricets — ^which,  owing  to  the  price  in  England  being  so  much 
above, that  of  other  countries,  cannot  be  relieved  by  expor- 
tation. It  may  also  be  safely  maintained,  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  admission  of  foreign  com  at  a  fixed  and  moderate 
duty,  would  be,  to  place  every  interest  in  the  country  on  a 
right  and  solid  basis,  and  to  give  such  an  impulse  to  those  kinds 
of  productive  industry,  for  which  England  possesses  the  greats- 
est  advantages,  as  would  raise  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  thus  enhance  the  value  of  land,  and  eventually  com- 
poisate  to  the  land-owners  for  what  they  had  lost 
-  To  retum  to  the  British  cotton  manufacture.  Mr.  Baines^s 
work  gives  an  elaborate  view  of  its  extent,  and  present  state, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  classes  engaged  in  its  several 
departments:  and  from  the  sources  of  his  information,  always 
distinctly  specified,  and  apparently  the  best  that  were  attain- 
aUe,  we  think  that  his  conclusions  deserve  credit.  It  appears 
that,  in  the  year  1760,  only  about  40,000  persons  were  supported 
by  this  manufacture;   whereas,  in  1884,  it  supported  about 
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1,500,000  persons.  At  the  former  period,  the  quantity  of  cotton-? 
wool  consumed  yearly  was  only  about  3,000,000fi>s.,  and  the 
yalue  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  only  200,000/.  These  goods 
were  produced  by  the  <me-thread  whed,  the  hand-cards,  and  the 
common  hand-loom.  But  all  the  great  improvements  in  the 
machines  are  proved  to  have  been  followed  by  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  manufacture ;  and,  in  the  year  1888,  the  state  of  the 
manu&cture  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  compiled  bj 
Mr.  Baines,  as  the  result  of  long  and  careful  inquiries  :— 

Extent   and  Value  of  the  British  Cotton  Manufacture 
IN  1833. 

Cotton  #o«Limported ^ lb*.  303,6^6,837 

conflMned  in  the  manu&cture lbs,  282,675,200 

Yam  spun  (deducting  1 1  oz.  per  lb.  for  loss)    lbs,  256,1 74.400 

Number  of  hanks  spun  (averaging  40  to  the  lb.) hankt  10,246,976,000 

Length  of  yam  spun  (840  yards  to  the  hank) miUs  4,890,602,182 

Value  of  the  cotton-wool  consumed,  at  7^  per  lb £,     8,244,691 

Value  of  the  cotton  exports — goods £.13,754,992 

yam 4,704,008 

£,  18,459,000 
Value  of  cotton  manufiictures  consumed  at  home. .  12,879,693 

Total  yalue  of  the  manu£Eu;ture £.31,858,693 

Capital  employed  in  the  manufacture S4^000,000 

Quantity  of  cotton  goods  exported  (in  1832) — 

White  or  plain  cottons yards  259,493,096 

Printed  or  dyed  cottons 201,552,407 

ydf.  46],045,50t 

Number  of  persons  supported  by  the  manufacture   1^00,000 

Number  of  operatives  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 

fiustories In  England  200,000 

In  Scotland    32,000 
In  Ireland       5,000 

237,000 

Wages  earned  by  the  fiiotory  operatives £.6,044,000 

Power  moving  die  fiw:torift — Steam 33,000  hortes. 

Water 11,000     .. 

'       horsi'power    44,000 

Number  of  spindles  ' 9,333,000 

Number  of  power-looms   100,000 

Number  of  hand-loom  weavers    250,000 

Wages  earned  by  ditto £.4,S75,000 

Great  pabs  have  been  taken,  during  the  last  few  years,  by 
humane,  but  mistaken,  individuals,  to  create  a  general  belidT 
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jthat  the  qperatknis  of  the  manu&ctcMies  are  very  injurioui 
to  health «- that  the  riches  of  the  masters  are  obtamed  at 
the  expense  of  misery  and  demoralization  to  the  working 
classes,  and  especially  to  the  children  employed  in  mills. 
Mr.  Baines  has  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  an  examination  of 
this  subject,  and  has  discussed  it  with  minuteness,  patience, 
and  candour.  The  medical  and  official  testimony  adduced  by 
him,  proves  that  the  complaints  against  factory  labour  have 
been  ridiculously  exaggerated.  Tables  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality, compiled  by  eminent  actuaries — the  opinions  of  medical 
men,  of  the  greatest  experience,  residing  in  the  manufacturing 
districts — and  the  strong  declarations  of  the  factory  inspectors 
a;^p(unted  by  government — combine  to  ranove  the  painful 
impressions  which  many  had  received  concerning  the  effects  of 
fiictory  labour.  It  is  also  indubitable  that  the  spinners,  and 
all  the  other  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  mills,  receive 
^ccdlent  wages,  adequate  to  command  all  the  necessaries,  and 
many  of  the  comforts,  of  life.  The  hand-loom  weavers  present 
the  only  exception  to  the  comfortable  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  manufacture ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
they  are  gradually,  though  too  slowly,  forsaking  an  occupation 
in  which  they  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  compete  wiUi  the 
energies  of  science. 

The  following  extracts  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  It  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  the  smiths,  mechanics,  joiners,  brick- 
layers, masons,  and  other  artisans,  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  machinery  for  the  cotton  manu&cture,  earn  excellent  wages,  work  moderate 
boors,  and  have  mdoobtedly  a  grater  command  of  necessaries  and  comforts 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  spinners,  dressers,  dyers,  printers,  power-loom 
weavers,  and  all  classes  of  workpeople  employed  in  aid  of  machinery,  are  also 
wen  remunerated  for  their  labour ;  in  the  mills,  the  hours  of  labour  are  limited 
by  law  to  tweWe  per  day,  and  nine  on  Saturday.  The  hand-loom  weavers, 
employed  in  making  plain  goods,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
both  in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  villages ;  their  wages  are  a  miserable  pittance, 
and  they  geneittlly  work  in  confined  and  unwholesome  dwellings." — (p.  434-5.) 

After  giving  eleven  tables,  showing,  from  various  good 
sources,  the  wages  earned  by  the  different  classes  of  workmen 
in  the  ootton-mills,  Mr.  Baines  writes : — 

**  The  eleven  tables  now  given  establish  beyond  all  controversy  that  the 
237,000  workpeople  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Grea^  Britain,  are  in  the 
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receipt  of  wages  amply  lufficient  to  yield  them  not  merely  the  aeceMaries  eC 
life  in  food,  clothing,  and  habiution,  but  also  many  comforts,  and  some  super- 
fluities— to  enable  the  adult  workmen,  with  proper  management  and  frugality,  to 
educate  their  children,  and  to  provide  against  sickness  and  old  age — and  to  admit 
of  children  contributing  materially  to  the  support  of  necessitous  parents.  When 
a  spinner  is  assisted  by  his  own  children  in  the  mill,  as  is  Tery  frequently  the 
case,  his  income  is  so  large,  that  he  can  live  more  generously,  and  clothe  himself 
and  his  family  better,  than  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  tradesmen;  and  though 
improvidence  and  misconduct  too  often  ruin  the  happiness  of  these  fEunilies,  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  spinners  in  the  cotton  ^stricU  who  eat  meat  every  day, 
wear  broad  cloth  on  die  Sunday,  dress  their  wives  and  children  well,  famish 
their  houses  with  mahogany  and  carpets,  subscribe  to  publications,  and  pass 
through  life  with  much  of  humble  respectability." — (p.  446.) 

On  the  alleged  severity  of  the  labour  in  cotton  factories, 
and  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  operatives,  Mr.  Baines 
observes : — 

**  That  there  have  been  instances  of  abuse  and  cruelty  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments,  is  doubtless  true ;  that  the  labour  is  not  so  healthful  as 
labour  in  husbandry,  must  be  at  once  admitted ;  and  some  children  have 
unquestionably  su&red  fit>m  working  beyond  their  strength.  But  abuse  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Factory  labour  is  fiir  less  iigurious  than  many  of  the 
most  common  and  necessary  employments  of  civilised  life.  It  is  much  less  irk- 
some than  that  of  the  weaver,  less  arduous  than  that  of  the  smith,  less  prc^ju- 
dicial  to  the  lungs,  the  spine,  and  the  limbs,  than  those  of  the  shoemaker  and  the 
tailor.  CoUiers,  miners,  forgemen,  cutlers,  machine-makers,  masons,  bakors, 
corn-millers,  painters,  plumbers,  letter-press  printers,  potters,  and  many  other 
classes  of  artisans  and  labourers,  have  employments,  which  in  one  way  or 
another  are  more  inimical  to  health  and  longevity  than  the  labour  of  cotton 
mills.  Some  classes  of  professional  men,  students,  clerks  in  counting-houses, 
shopkeepers,  milliners,  &c,  are  subject  to  as  great,  and  in  many  cases  to  muck 
greater,  confinement  and  exhaustion  than  the  mill  operatives." — (p.  453.) 

"  In  opposing  one  error,  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  fall  into  an  opposite  error. 
I  am  far  from  contending  that  the  labotdr  of  mills  is  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
healthful  kind ;  or  that  there  have  not  been  abuses  in  them  which  required  expo- 
sure and  correction;  or  that  legislative  interference  was  not  justifiable,  to  protect 
children  of  tender  years  fit>m  being  overworked.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
hours  of  labour  in  cotton  mills  are  long,  being  twelve  hours  a  day  on  five  days  of 
the  week,  and  nine  hours  on  Saturday :  but  the  labour  is  light,  and  requires  very 
little  muscular  exertion.  Attention  and  gentle  exercise  are  needed ;  the  greater 
number  of  operatives  are  employed  in  clearing  the  cotton  from  the  cards,  shifting 
the  cans  at  the  drawing  frames,  removing  and  replacing  bobbins  at  the  roving 
frames,  throstles,  and  mules,  piecing  the  threads  which  break  at  those  machines, 
sweeping  up  the  waste  cotton,  adjusting  the  cloth  in  the  power-looms,  winding, 
warping,  and  dressing  the  warp.  The  severest  labour  in  mills  is  that  of  the 
women  who  clean  the  cotton  by  beating  it  with  wands,  but  this  is  only  in  the  fine 
cotton  spinning  mills,  machines  being  used  for  the  purpose  where  the  lower  num- 
bers are  spun.  The  work  of  the  spinners,  who  are  adult  males,  requires  moderate 
exertion,  and  great  care.    It  is  not  true  to  represent  the  work  of  the  piecers. 
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dofiera,  ftc^  as  continmUy  ttrahiiiig  the  focidtiet.  None  of  the  tpeciet  of  work 
in  which  children  and  young  persons  are  engaged  in  mills,  require  constant 
attention ;  most  of  them  admit  even  of  the  attention  being  remitted  erery  few 
minutes ;  and  where  the  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  watch,  habit  makes  the  task  of 
observation  perfectly  easy.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  employment  to  be 
lighter.  The  position  of  the  body  is  not  injurious ;  the  general  attitude  is  erect, 
but  the  children  walk  about,  and  have  opportunity  of  frequently  sitting,  if  they 
are  so  disposed.  On  visiting  mills,  I  have  generally  remarked  the  coolness 
and  equanimity  of  the  workpeople,  even  of  the  children,  whose  manner  seldom, 
as  fin*  as  my  observation  goes,  indicates  anxious  care,  and  is  more  frequently 
sportive  than  gloomy.  The  noise  and  whirl  of  the  machinery,  which  are  unplea- 
sant and  confusing  to  a  spectator  unaccustomed  to  the  scene,  produce  not  the 
slightest  eflfect  on  the  operatives  habituated  to  it" — (pp.  456 — 457.) 

Yet  Mr.  Baines  admits  that  there  are  evils,  both  of  a  physical 
and  of  a  moral  nature,  arising  out  of  the  factory  system — ^not 
necessarily,  but  from  the  negligence  of  those  who  manage  them. 
The  following  practical  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  these 
evils  are  eminently  deserving  attention : — 

"  It  were  earnestly  to  be  wished,  that  master-mannfiuitDrers  were  generally 
alive  to  the  great  influence  which  they  possess,  and  to  the  responsibility  which 
consequently  rests  upon  them.  On  their  regulations  much  o^  the  health,  the 
morals,  and  the  comfort  of  their  work-people  depends.  J^  a  wtedical  staa  were 
engaged  t9  pay  a  weekly  vieii  to  every  mill,  which  would  be  a  trivial  expense,  it 
would  be  impoOTible  for  any  child  to  grow  deformed,  or  for  a  person  of  any  age 
to  work  himself  into  disease,  because  the  evil  would  be  checked  in  its  origin. 
If  immorality  were  punished  by  dismission,  as  it  might  be  with  great  propriety, 
a  most  powerful  check  to  vice  would  be  established.  If  the  children  were  en- 
couraged to  attend  Sunday  schools,  they  would  generally  attend  them. 

'*  The  fibctory  system  is  not  to  be  judged  a»  though  it  were  insusceptible  of  im- 
provement: much  has  been  done  to  improve  it  of  late  years }  more  may  still  be 
done.  There  are  not  a  few  mills  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  Scotland,  where  ventiladon,  cleanliness,  and  even  neatness,  are 
enforced,  greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  master  and  of  the  workmen ; 
where  strict  regulations  exist  against  immorality  of  conduct  or  language ;  where 
schools  are  taught,  in  which  every  child  employed  in  the  manufiictory  receives 
instruction,  and  where  the  girls  learn  sewing  and  knitting ;  where  there  are 
libraries  for  the  use  of  the  work-people,  and  rewards  for  the  children  who 
attend  Sunday-schools ;  where  there  are  benefit  societies,  which  afibrd  relief  to 
the  subscribers  in  sickness  or  misfortune;  and  where  medical  men  are  em- 
ployed to  inspect  the  work-people  weekly.  No  roan  can  reflect  on  the  matter 
without  perceiving  that  a  humane,  religious,  and  intelligent  manufacturer,  has 
the  power  of  bringing  to  bear  on  his  work-people  a  variety  of  strong  induce- 
ments to  virtue  snd  industry ;  that,  by  an  apparatus  of  means  like  those  above 
mentioned,  by  the  appointment  of  steady  overlookers,  and  by  his  own  vigilant  su- 
perintendence, much,  very  much,  might  be  done  to  make  a  factory  rather  a  school 
of  virtue  than  of  vice.  If  it  be  contended,  that  a  mere  sordid  cupiditj'  actuates 
the  manufacturers,  and  that  they  will  never  be  induced  to  take  these  messures 
for  the  improvement  of  their  operatives ;  I  reply,  that  the  mill-owners  are  neither 
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more  under  the  influence  of  avarice,  nop  less  under  the  inflnwice  of  better  motives, 
than  any  other  class  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  men  ol' 
enlarged  minds  and  humane  feelings ;  most  of  them  have  the  means  of  insti- 
tuting these  improvements;  which  would  require  but  a  trifling  expenditure ;  and 
nearly  all,  from  their  very  habits  of  business,  are  accustomed  to  those  extended 
views  and  calculations,  which  enable  them  to  Jook  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
distant  advantage  from  an  immediate  outlay.  Some  from  benevolence,  some 
from  emulation,  some  from  shame,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  all,  from  a  convictioo 
that  it  would  actually  tend  to  profit,  may  foUow  the  examples  already  set ;  and 
in  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  the  factories  of  England  may  be  as  much  im- 
proved in  the  moral  character  of  their  operatives,  as  they  have  beea  in  times  past 
in  the  beauty  and  efficiency  of  their  machinery.  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  masters  to  use  all  the  means  they  possess  of  benefiting  and  improving  those 
who  are  under  their  control,  no  man  of  correct  principles  can  doubt;  and  I 
believe  the  conviction  is  strengthening  and  spreading ;  that  it  is -eminently  the 
interett  of  a  manufacturer  to  have  a  m^ral,  sober,  weU-infonoed,  healthy,  and 
comfortable  body  of  workmen."— (pp.  482 — *84.) 

The  subject  here  treated  with  such  enlarged  views— the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  workmen  in  our  manufiio- 
turing  districts — is  one  of  the  most  practically  impwtant  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  the  public.  As  Mr.  Baines  justly 
observes,  "  factories  might  be  made  rather  schools  of  virtue 
"  than  of  vice.*"  They  must,  however,  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Large  masses  of  work-people  of  both  sexes,  and  most 
of  them  in  early  youth,  cannot  be  collected  together  and  thrown 
into  contact  for  many  hours  of  every  day,  without  some  decided 
and  positive  influence,  good  or  bad,  resulting  from  it.  Such 
establishments,  conducted  with  an  indifference  to  the  moral 
interests  of  the  operatives,  will  naturally  breed  vice;  and  that 
vice  will  spread  itself  through  the  community  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  But  with  a  system  of  checks  and  encourage- 
ments, like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Baines,  and  with  a  vigilant 
superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  the  congregating  of 
so  many  work-people  together  might  be  found  to  facilitate  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  of  sound  principles.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  manufacturer  to  look  to  the  interests  of  his 
workmen  and  his  country,  both  of  which  are  clearly  involved 
in  the  management  of  those  hives  of  industry — the  mills  of 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Glasgow.  We  bdieve  that  large 
capital  tends  to  good  management ;  and  that  the  capitalist  who 
is  wisely  liberal  and  careful,  in  attending  to  the  interests  of 
his  servants,  thereby  promotes  his  own.  It  is  found  indispen* 
8d[)le  to  the  effici^cy  of  the  great  masses  of  machinery  in  the 
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Biilb,  Ihat-all  their  parts  ahould  be  made  of -sound  aad  good 
materiak— 4hat  they  should  be  perfectly  ^justed— ^hat  they 
jbould  be  kept  free  from  dirt  fltnd  rust^-^aBd  that  accidental 
injury  Aouid  be  quickly  repaired :  surely  it  must  be  of  equal 
neceBSKty,  and  of  fiir  superior  importimce,  diat  the  moral  ma- 
chine, to  which  the  other  is  subordinate,  shouM  be  sound  in  in- 
tegrity and  virtue — should  be  disciplined  to  order— preserved 
from  all  that  would  defile  or  corrupt — and  that  its  frailer  parts 
should  be  watched  with  especial  care,  not  overstrained,  not 
rudely  driven,  but  placed  under  sure  guidance,  and  r^ular 
impulse.  ^ 

We  cannot  dose  this  volume  without  expressing  the  high 
sense  we  entertain  of  the  talent  and  information  it  displays. 
Mr.  Baines  has  earned  for  himsdf  an  honourable  position  in  the 
literature  of  his  country ;  and  diould  he  now  discontinue  his 
ezertioiM,  he  may  rest  satisfied  in  the  conviction  of  having 
icndeced  ao  important  service  to  the  industrial  community  to 
which  be  bekmgs— of  having  discharged  that  duty  to  society 
which  every  one,  according  to  his  ability,  is  called  upon  to 
pcrfonn. 


Article    V. 


Examen  Historique  eT  Critique  des  diverse^  Theories  PSni- 
tentiairesj  ramenSes  €t  une  unitS  de  Systhne  eppUcabie  d 
la  France.    Par  M.  Marquet  Vasselot.    8  vols.  1885. 

Rapports  de  la  SociStS  pour  le  Patronage  des  jeunes  libhis 
du  DSpartement  de  la  Seine,  pour  les  Annies  1888*4. 
Par  M.  de  Berenger,  Prudent  de  la  Soci^t^. 

Les  Bagnes.  Rochefort.  Par  Maurice  Alhoy.  8vo.  Paris: 
1880. 

Firsts  Seeondy  and  Third  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  State  of  the  several  Gaols,  and  Houses  of 
Correction,  in  England  and  Wales.    1886. 

The  first  three  works  whose  titles  we  have  just  transcribed^ 
afibrd  a  gratifyii^  pcoof  of  the  qpirit  of  disbreet  philanthropy,  in 
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which  the  great  questions  of  prison  discipline,  of  the  correction 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  of  secondary  punishments,  are 
now  treated  in  France;  and  they  give  rise  to  a  cheering  hope, 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  duty  of  social  chastisement 
will  be  performed  with  that  temperate  austerity,  which  ter- 
rifies the  wavering  and  reforms  the  guilty;  and  when  the 
same  moral  instruction,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  recent 
law  on  education  to  extend  amongst  the  body  of  the  people, 
will  reach  the  workshop  of  the  delinquent  and  the  cell  of  the 
criminal.  In  the  course  of  the  following  pages  we  shall  have 
occasion,  more  than  once,  to  allude  to  these  works ;  it  is  not, 
however,  to  them  that  we  ^all  chiefly  or  exdusivdy  ref^. 
Our  intention  is  to  ofier  to  the  reader  such  fruits  of  our  own 
observation  and  experience  as  we  deem  acceptable  to  the  public 
eye,  concerning  the  criminal  population  of  France ;  and  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  Paris,  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  system  of  inland  secondary  punishment 
which  now  obtains  in  that  country.  We  shall  take  leave, 
•  whenever  our  subject  admits  of,  or  demands  detail,  to  make 
free  use  of  a  note  book  which  lies  upon  our  table,  from  whence 
we  hope  to  draw  such  information  as  may  illustrate  the 
lucubrations  of  a  reviewer.  The  memoranda  which  this  note- 
book contains  were  made  on  the  very  spots  to  which  they 
refer;  and  it  may  be  suflicient  to  say,  that  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  which  they  describe. 
The  causes  of  delinquency,  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  Paris, 
may  readily  be  traced  to  those  seductions  which  their  national 
ch^iTacter  renders  most  irresistible,  and  to  that  excitement  which 
their  national  history  has  kept  alive.  The  criminals  of  Paris 
come  of  a  race  intemperate  in  pleasure,  and  impatient  of 
control:  they  live  at  a  time  when  the  licentiousness  of 
society  has  been  alarmingly  increased  at  the  expense  of  its 
pristine  gaiety ;  and  they  plunge  into  the  career  of  guilt  with 
the  ardour  of  awakened  passion  and  of  genius  misapplied.  The 
revolutions  of  1789  and  1830  have  conferred  upon  the  gamin 
and  the  ouvrier  de  Paris  a  degree  of  pohtical  importance,  that 
has  increase4  his  petulance,  and  stimulated  him  to  the  pursuit 
of  those  fickle  successes  in  pleasure  and  in  power,  which  are 
the  objects  of  his  homeless  and  adventurous  life.  The  two- 
fold love  of  sensual  gratification  and  of.  independence-— the 
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didike  of  labour,  which  is  inadequate  to  purchase  compete 
enjoyment,  and  the  dislike  of  authority,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  £Either,  a  master,  or  a  gend'arme— are  the  main  causes  which 
tempt  thousands  of  lads  from  their  homes,  to  cast  them  upon 
the  world,  and  to  drive  them  along  that  fatal  career  ot  vice, 
guilt,  and  punishment,  throu^  which  we  shall  shortly  trace 
their  steps.  By  the  events,  or  rathor  by  the  chances  of  his 
earliest  years,  the  boy  is  either  thrown  into  the  tide  of  licen- 
tious pleasure,  or  subjected  to  the  painful  rule  of  labour  and 
af^irenticeship.  If  the  former,  the  experience  which  is  speedily 
acquired  by  mere  children  in  all  the  wildest  of  human  pas- 
sions— the  enterprising  expeditions  which  htf  joins,  or  even 
leads* — ^the  boldness  with  which  he  gambles  his  last  pence, 
his  father'^s  earnings,  or  (if  all  his  stakes  have  failed)  the  but- 
tons upon  his  jacket — the  ardent  love  of  dramatic  amus^n^it, 
with  which  he  sculks,  night  after  night,  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatres  on  the  Boulevards,  or  traps  himself  in  the  pilfered 
'  tinsd  of  a  carnival — mark  him  out  as  the  future  thief,  the 
cunning  and  covetous  enemy  of  industry  and  property — which 
he  plunders  only  to  enjoy.    If  the  latter,  the  sufferings  which 


•  The  Mkfwmg  cases  may  be  quoted  in  iUuttration  of  these  young  adven- 
turers ;  the  individualB  to  whom  they  refer  are  at  this  moment  in  the  Maison  des 
Jeunes  Detenus,  at  Paris. 

*'  Gabriel  P extremely  small  in  person,  but  with  a  countenance  expressing 

ferocioui  determination  joined  to  extreme  cunning.  He  was  the  captain  of  a  band 
of  jurenile,  almost  infant,  delinquents,  twelve  in  number,  being  himself  at  that 
time  about  twelve  years  of  age :  his  comrades  sumamed  him  "  Le  Petit  Vidocq," 
from  the  remarkable  skill  and  boldness  of  his  exploits.  His  companions  pilfered 
from  the  shop  windows  and  stalls  (iU  trawUUtdeni  aux  Halaget)f  but  he  reserved 
his  talents  for  picking  pockets  (U  traoaiUait  d  la  tirg)f  he  very  commonly  got 
as  much  as  thirty  francs  a  day,  which  be  went  to  spend  with  his  band,  outside  the 
barridre. 

"  Auguste  R ,  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  taken  up  as  a  confirmed  vagabond ; 

he  had  a  natural  passion  for  climbing,  9jad  he  escaped  through  windows  and  chim- 
neys, whenever  his  fiither  locked  him  up :  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  pr^ 
fecture  de  poKce,  he  and  the  boys  he  met  with  there  amused  themselves  with 
gambling  for  sous,  with  dice  which  they  made  of  bread.  We  happened  to  see 
this  child  the  first  time  he  entered  the  refectory  of  the  prison,  with  the  other 
boy  prisoners ;  he  was  perfectly  unmoved  by  the  novelty  and  the  loneliness  of 
his  position.  Indeed,  it  is  a  general  remark  that  the  children  who  roam  about 
the  streets  of  Paris,  sleeping  on  the  stones,  and  stealing  scraps  of  food  from  the 
meat- shops  (eharcutUr»)y  forget  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  lose  the  gift  of 
tears.    Tliey  are  as  barbarous  and  as  brave  as  North  American  Indians." 
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he  may  have  endured  under  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master 
or  the  abandonment  of  a  parent,  joined  to  a  sullen  fear  of 
^1  consequences,  and  an  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  hand 
which  coerces  him,  impart  a  degree  of  immcnral  experience, 
which  prepares  him  for  the  coarser  pleasures  and  mcHre  hardy 
crimes  of  the  outlaw.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  Aat 
singular  being,  that  wandering  bedouin  of  civilised  cities,  the 
Gamin  de  Paris ! 

**  C'est  cet*eiifiint  criard  que  Ton  voit  k  toute  heure 
Paresseux  et  flanant,  et  loin  de  sa  demeure 
Battant  lea  maignes  chiens,  ou  le  long  des  grands  murs 
Charbonnant  en  sifflant  mille  croquis  impurs ; 
Cet  enfimt  ne  croit  pas,  il  crache  sur  sa  mdre» 
Le  nom  du  ciel  pour  lui  n'est  qu'une  force  amdre ; 
C'est  le  libertinage  enfin  en  racconrci, 
Sur  un  front  de  qulnze  ans  o'est  le  vice  endurci  :*' 

says  M.  Barbier,  the  empassioned  satirist  of  modem  France. 

If  in  his  earliest  years  this  being  anticipates  the  excesses,  the 
passions,  and  the  follies  of  a  maturer  age,  he  retains  through 
life  the  untamed  independence  of  his  boyhood ;  and  the  gamm 
de  Paris  grows  up  (if  he  survive  the  diseases  of  misery  and 
intemperance),  to  fill  one  of  the  lowest  stations  within,  or  one  of 
the  worst  stations  without,  the  pale  of  civilised  society.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1838,  27,460  children  were  bom  in  Pftris,  of 
whom  9347  were  illegitimate;  inl834,  the  total  number  of  births 
was  S9,130»  of  which  9986  were  illegitimate;  only  1170  of  the 
latter  were  acknowledged  by  their  parents.  This  soufce  alone 
would  suffice  to  supply  the  consumption  of  guilt  by  die  pro- 
duce of  sin,  were  not  the  majority  of  these  unhappy  babes 
swept  ofi*  at  a  very  early  period  of  life;  the  rest  are  cast 
homeless  upon  the  world.  It  has  been  found  that,  of  the  juve- 
nile delinquents  in  Paris,  one  fifth  are  orphans— -one  half 
fatherless — and  one  quarter  motherless.  (See  the  Rapport  de 
k  Soci^t^  de  Patronage,  for  1833,  p.  4.)  But  the  ties  of  mar- 
riage are  now  so  ill  cemented  in  France,  that  the  fieunily  circle 
affords  small  moral  protection,  and  scarcely  a  common  shelter  to 
the  beings  who  are  bom  within  it ;  hence  again  the  alternative 
of  ill-r^ulated  enjoyment,  or  of  hopeless  labour  arises;  no 
religious  {principle  strengthens  the  bonds  of  love ;  no  spirit  of 
mutual  succour  unites  the  inhabitants  of  those  poor  chambers ; 
but  the  passion  of  equality  triumphs  over  the  first  and  holiest 
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of  human  institutions;  and  the  family  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
erist  f<Mr  the  lower  orders  of  Paris,  any  more  than  for  the 
beast  which  brings  forth,  suckles,  and  discards,  its  young.  The 
levity  or  indiffivence  of  the  parent  justifies  the  insubordination 
of  the  child ;  and  the  population  increases  in  number,  in  the 
knowledge  and  desire  of  luxury,  and  in  the  vilest  excesses  of 
kamorality — ^without  any  check  from  religion,  which  is  stifled 
by  sensualism,  or  from  public  opinion,  which  is  degraded  and 
weak. 

It  is  to  this  population  that  the  criminal  code  of  1810  is 
applied;  and  its  application  is  the  consummation  of  that 
system  of  harsh  and  merciless  ord^ ,  which  restored  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire,  after  the  excesses  of  the  revolution. 
But  if  it  fulfilled  some  of  the  purposes  of  its  author,  the  present 
state  of  the  French  criminal  population,  and  the  excellent 
Comptes  Rendus  de  la  Justice  criminelle*,  sufBcientiy  attest 
how  imperfecdy  it  has  performed  the  highar  task  of  a  criminal 
kgislatioD— that  of  correcting  the  delinquent  and  softening 
the  libertine.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  a  milder  system 
is  ai^Ucable  to  nMfn,  and  the  descendants  of  men,  who  have 
passed  through  the  worst  scenes  which  have  been  enacted 
in  France,  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years.  There  are 
ekmeota  of  discord  and  rottenness  in  the  population,  which 
affiMxi  but  littie  hope  of  the  reform  of  criminals  who  have 
lived  in  tiie  voluntary  practice  of  all  the  crimes  which,  in 
ha|^er  times  and  countries,  frenzy  ever  tempted  the  maniac 
to  oommiL  In  the  year  1832,  however^  certain  modifications 
took  plaee  in  the  penal  code;  the  punishment  of  death  was 
abolidied  in  several  cases;  and  the  jury  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  pronouncing  the  existence  of  attenuating  circum- 
stances, at  their  own  discretion,  without  assigning  any  reason 
foft  their  determination.  The  court  is  obliged,  when  a  dedara- 
ticn  of  this  kind  is  made,  to  lessen  the  penalty  which  the 
prisoner  would  otherwise  have  undergone,  by  one  degreef  • 

*  These  returns  were  first  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  M.  de  Peyronnet  in  1825, 
under  the  mspection  of  M.  Ouerry  de  Champneuf,  and  have  been  continued  ever 
since  by  the  able  and  persevering  care  of  M.  Arondeau. 

t  In  the  year  1833,  7316  criminals  were  tried  in  the  courts  of  assize  in  the 
various  departments  of  France ;  of  whom  3093  were  acquitted  by  the  court,  and 
1848  were  condemned  to  a  mitigated  punishment  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  jury.    The  population  of  the  bagnes,  and  all  the  prisons  of 
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The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of 
acquittals  by  about  one  tenth,  and  to  confer  an  extraordinary 
power  upon  the  jury,  which  has  nearly  abolished  the  use  of 
capital  punishment,  and  which  has  mitigated  the  infliction  of 
the  penal  laws,  whilst  their  provisions  remain  unchanged. 

"  But,^  as  Mr.  Crawford  very  justly  remarks  in  his  excellent 
Report  on  the  American  System,  ^^  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  a 
<<  complete  uniformity  of  punishment,  which  is  one  of  the 
<<  most  important  means  of  rendering  it  effective,  than  this 
^^  latitude  of  discretion  conferred  by  the  legislature  t>n  men  of 
<^  various  education,  habits,  studies,  and  employments.  The 
<^  greater  criminal  is  led  to  calculate  upon  a  lenient  punish- 
<^  ment ;  and  the  degrees  of  culpability  which  are  established 
<^  by  the  penal  code  in  each  crime,  are  confounded  by  the 
"  arbitrary  verdict  of  the  jury. "^  The  criminal  is  well  aware 
of  the  juror^s  propensity ;  he  reckons  with  confidence  on  the 
consternation  which  an  ordinary  man  may  well  feel  at  the 
awful  trust  thus  imposed  upon  him ;  and  the  highest  penalties 
of  the  law  are  awarded  under  circumstances  of  excitement,  or 
from  casual  motives,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  justice,  which 
consists  in  its  strict  necessity. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  the  striking  language  of  Mr. 
Miles,  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  illustratioii 
of  this  remark. 

'*  Certainty  of  punishment,  without  the  probabili^  of  mitigation,  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  eflfectiye  discipline.  A  thief  speculates  upon  chance.  '  Chance* 
is  his  fayourite  word,  and  however  remote  a  chance  may  he,  he  trusts  to  his 
ingenuity  and  '  good  luck'  to  reduce  it  to  a  certainty.  Chance  is  the  alpha  and 
die  omega  of  a  thiefs  existence.  There  are  chances  of  detection,  chances  of  pro- 
secution, and  chances  of  acquittal ;  even  afier  conviction  there  are  chmuees  tf 
miHgati&n,  chances  of  indulgence  in  the  gaol,  and  even  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows 
one  solitary  chance  remains — that  the  royal  demise  may  save  the  culprit's  lifo. 
Thieves  calculate  all  chances  to  a  nicety ;  and  I  am  informed  that  they  calculate 
that  it  is  better  to  plunder,  than  to  enlist,  with  the  chance  of  a  bullet  instead 
of  a  halter."~Lor<i»'  Report,  p.  S97, 

permanent  detention,  has  decreased  by  nearly  one  quarter  in  the  course  of  the 
last  six  years ;  for  although  the  number  of  delinquents,  actually  convicted  has 
augmented  in  that  space  of  time,  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  has  tended  to 
shorten  the  general  sum  of  punishment  Thus,  the  number  of  formats  or  galley- 
slaves  has  decreased  from  10,000  to  8000;  the  inmates  of  the  Maison  Centrale  de 
Melun  from  1600  to  1000,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  There  is  reason  however  to 
believe,  that,  since  the  returns  here  cited  were  drawn  up,  the  increasing  lenity 
of  the  juries  has  been  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  great  crimes. 
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The  object  of  all  the  changes  which  have  been  made  by  the 
French  legislators  in  the  institution  of  the  jury,  is  avowedly 
to  obtain  a  greater  number  of  convictions.  Such  was  the  real  and 
the  ostensible  motive  of  the  laws  more  recently  appended  to  the 
enactments  against  the  press ;  and  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
previous  departure  from  the  principle  of  unanimity,  as  recog- 
nised from  time  immemoritd  wherever  trial  by  jury  has 
obtained.  On  the  discussion  of  that  law,  M.  Arago  demon- 
strated mathematically  the  enormous  increase  of  the  probabi- 
lities of  error,  by  the  substitution  of  a  bare  majority  of  one  to 
the  majority  of  two  thirds,  which  was  previously  established 
by  law.  But  the  purpose  of  the  French  procedure  is  far  less 
to  detect  the  truth  and  to  avoid  error,  than  to  obtain  the 
conviction  of  men  who  are  presumably  dangerous  meihbers  of 
society. 

The  following  cases,  extracted  from  the  notes  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  consequences 
of  what  has  been  termed  in  the  Chambre  des  D^put^  ^' the 
^^  omnipotence  of  the  jury,^  and  to  show  the  mingled  ferocity 
and  levity  of  the  Fraich  criminal : — 

'*  Louis  G committed  a  murder  in  the  Maison  Centnle  de  Loos  (Dep.  du 

Nord),  where  he  was  uodeigoiiigimprisomiieDt  for  another  crime.  He  declared 
to  the  prefect  of  that  department,  that  he  considered  himself  at  liherty  to  kill  and 
slay  whenever  and  whomsoever  he  pleased,  confident  that  the  jury  would  always 
find  drc€mMUtneeiatthtuani€M,  This  man  was,  however,  executed  at  Lille  for  the 
offence ;  hut  several  of  his  accomplices,  who  were  notoriously  and  avowedly  as 
guilty  as  he  was,  remained  unpunished." 


*'  A  murder  was  committed  in  1821,  by  Bastien  and  Robert,  upon  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  some  property.  These  men  were  not  finally 
convicted  until  1883,  when  a  case  of  premeditated  assassination  was  proved  oq 
the  clearest  evidence :  yet  the  jury  pronounced  *  Hramttaneei  atthntanttM,*  s<^ely 
because  the  same  individuals  had  not  committed  any  fresh  murder  in  the  twelve 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Their  lives  had 
been  profligate  and  impenitent ;  but,  as  the  fruits  of  one  murder  sufficed  to  keep 
them  above  such  pressure  of  temptation  as  might  have  induced  a  second,  that 
crime  was  aitemuUed  by  Us  eonseqmeneei,  and  their  punishment  mitigated  accord- 
ingly.   These  men  are  now  in  the  Bagne  of  Brest." 


*'  In  the  course  of  this  summer  (1835),  a  sui^eon  of  the  navy,  named  Bancal, 
was  tried  for  having  murdered  his  mistress,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity,  but  with  her  own  content.  The  prisoner's  counsel  called  upon  the  jury 
to  acquit  the  prisoqer,  on  the  ground  that  co-operation  in  suicide  was  not  murder. 
The  jury  adopted  this  principle,  however  opposed  it  may  be  to  the  spirit  of  aU 
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offWnal  lifptMon,  tnd  to  Uie  pi^^otice  of  all  crk^insl  <«wrti  r  nni  llii>»ppp  m^ 
acquitted.  That  is  to  say,  the  jury  took  upon  themselves  to  supersede  and  annid 
the  laws  of  their  country,  because  they  were  allowed  to  decide  upon  the  2at<;  of 
the  case,  for  the  fact  was  one  as  to  which  no  doubts  existed.**  '  '  * 

Instances  of  heinous  crime  are,  however,  comparativdy  rare; 
and  the  characteristic  delinquencies  of  the  crimiBid  populatlDD' 
^t  'P*iris  are  directed  more  against  property  from  motri^er^ 
cupidity,  than  against  the  person  from  motives  of  passioft  or 
revenge.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  all 
large  cities  and  busy  manufacturing  districts,  as  contrasted' 
with  a  mral  population,  or  a  more  rustic  condition  of  socie^.* 
In  the  latter  crimes  are  less  numerous,  but  more  hdnous  ;• 
just  as  the  physical  disorders  to  which  those  classes  are 
subject  are  more  violent  and  more  fatal,  though  minor .  di»* 
eases  are  more  widely  diffused  in  towns.  Thus-  Dri  JtlKus 
remarks,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  connecti(»i  between  educatato 
and  crime^  recently  published  in  America,  that  ^^  the  smalleBf 
^  numbor  of  juvenile  ddinquencies  are  found,  by  the  PrussiaB 
^  returns,  to  have  occurred  in  the  least  instructed  a^cultiiiii| 
^  provinoesof  Poma*ania  and  Posen,  and  the  largest- nmnbaf 
^  in  die  best  instructed,  but  also  most  industrious  «i>d  mmnf^ 
*^  factoring  provinces,  those  of  SaKony  .aad  the  Rhtnitb 
<<  oountriea  But  the  crimes  for  which  childran*  btv«  imm 
<^  committed  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom,  wh&^e  tb^ 
*^  numba:  was  small,  have  been  generally  of  a  more  l)wipu# 
<^  ch«i«eter  (arson^  &c.)  than  in  the  provinces  with  mopf 
*^  indictments,  but  principally  for  fraud  and  larceny.^ 

To  revert  to  the  comparison  we  just  now  employed.-^It  is 
not  the  diminished  number  of  deaths,  but  the  decrea^  of 
ailment,  which  is  the  .true  proof  of  the  public  health :  in  Uk^ 
manner,  the  increasing  proportion  of  minor  delinquencies  and 
of  petty  offenders,  in  the  rank  atmosphere  of  Paris,  is  a  bad 
sjrmptom;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  offences  are 
increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  crimes  of  a  deq)eP  dye  ate 
diminishing. 

The  comparative  guilt  of  the  greater  and  the  leaser  delin- 
quents is  clearly  shown  in  the  two  great  divisions — of  criminal 
and  correctional  offenders — pointed  out  by  the  French  code, 
and  maintained  in  the  prisons.  The  former  are  exposed  to 
the  higher  degrees  of  punishment ;  the  latter  are  imprisoned, 
without  any  mark  of  public  infamy.    But  here  let  us  list^  tv 
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tiie  urteH^^ent  audior  of  the  hodk  before  us,  M .  Marquet 
Vinelot. 

"  Howerer  nadml  it  may  be  to  suppose  that  a  crimiDal,  who  ia  undergouig  a 
[wnwhinfot  of  a  severe  character,  is  necessarily  more  culpable  and  more  dan- 
goons  dam  an  oflfender  whose  punishment  is  comparatively  slight,  I  do  not 
katale  1^  aOiM  <baft  such  an  opinion  is  most  erroneous.  It  is  not  wifirequent 
toieel|i»smeciici)|y  whkb  plunged  a  man  into  aggravated  erime,  employed  hi 
die  anck.  pf  paiiftence  and  reform.  M.  Mittermaier  observes,  that  th«  thief 
who  has  been  early  accustomed  to  live  by  larceny,  may  be  fiur  more  morailp 
depracei,  and  less  susceptible  of  amendment,  than  a  convict  for  murder.  The 
ktter  is  most  coMmonly  puniibed  for  a  first  offence ;  the  former  only  attains  to 
dK  <iiHwr6ca  vS  Micceas  amoQg  his  follows  by  a  long  coutm  of  ignoBunfoua 
pactice:  the  latter  ia  immediatiely  exposed  to  the  severest  penalties,  the  former 
any  dude  diem  for  y«ars.  Hence  I  conclude  with  confidence,  that  correctional 
definqenti  are  a  hundred  times  more  likely  to  persevere  in  their  evil  courses, 
dun  the  graater  criminals.'*-- Tfteoruj  Penitent.,  Vol  II.,  p.  903. 

We  etttertHm  no  doubt  of  the  justness  of  this  remark, 
wldeb  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  prison  diadpltne, 
and  who  now  iqjpears  as  the  interpreter  of  some  of  the 
panuknteff  and  peri^exities  of  those  mhids  which  have  lost  the 
power  of  tdf-govemment^  and  abandoned  the  compass  at  right 
and  iniong.  The  human  will  is  more  deeplj  pledged  to  a 
ndidmeattmir  than  to  a  crime;  in  the  former  case,  we  are 
eoBipetMt  to  judge  the  temptation,  and  the  calm  discernment, 
with  which  thehandof  guilt  grasps  the  forbidden  fruits  of  life; 
btit  who  riiall  pronounce  upon  the  dark  impulses — the  evU 
protnpth^s-— the  madness  aotd  the  mystery — of  crimes  which  so 
often  bear  the  stamp  of  the  unreasonableness,  if  not  of  the 
anconsciousness,  of  lunacy  ?  Who  shall  unravel  the  tangled 
diein  of  an  understanding  disturbed  by  the  absence  of  a  self- 
control,  and  of  an  imagination  heated  by  impure  desires  ? 

"  Esti  tormenti 
Cresceranno  ei  dopo  la  gran  sentenza, 
O  fien  minori,  o  saran  ^  cocenti?" 

These  remarks  were  necessary  as  a  preamble  to  the  details 
we  purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers;  and  we  shall  have 
ooonion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  observations  we 
are  about  to  communicate. 

The  prisons  of  Paris  may  be  divided  into  four  classes*, 
two  of  which  are  destined  for  priscmers  before  trial ;  a  third 

.  ♦  The  prisons  of  St  Pelagic,  and  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  which  are  not  included 
in  these  remartcs,  are  exclusively  reserved  for  political  ofienders  and  debtors. 
VOL.  II.  M®  I.  I 
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consiBts  of  houses  of  correction;  and  a  fourth  of  houses  of 
detention^  or  maisons  centrales,  whidi  are  at  some  little  dv^ 
tance  from  the  capital.    When  an  individual  is  arrested  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  whatever  may  be  his  offence,  from  the 
most  heinous  crime  to  the  most  trivial  delinquency^  he   h . 
at  once  brought  to  the  Prefecture  be  Police.    He  remain*  ^ 
there  until  the   juge  ^^instruction  has  examined  Inra,  and' 
^f  sufficient  evidence  be  brought  forward)  committied  him  for 
trial.     This  examination  ought  by  law  to  take  place  within, 
four-and-twenty  hours  from  the  moment  of  arrest  by  the 
serving  of  what  is  called  a  mandai  d^tanener  or  warrant ; 
but  this  period  is  frequently  prolonged  with  impunity,  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  jiige  (Tinstruction  are  carefully  concealed 
from  the  public,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  conviction  of  the 
prisoner,  and  to  avoid  the  previous  excitement  of  popular 
sympathy  or  indignation,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  England. 
But  although  the  maison  (TarrSt  of  the  prefecture  de  police 
is  a  common  receptacle  for  the  guilty  and  the  unfortunate-^the 
gate  at  which  the  novice  enters,  or  at  least  the  onter  circle  of 
the  hell  of  crime — it  is  by  far  the  worst  and  foulest  of  all  the 
prisons  of  Paris.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  the 
progress  of  improvem^it  in  these  establishments  has  been  in 
total  disproportion  to  the  presumed  innocence  of  their  inmates ; 
the  maison  (TarrSt  is  not  only  the  most  degrading  sty  into 
which  a  delinquent  is  thrown,   but  it  is  the    never-failii^. . 
sdiool  of  talents  already  prone  to  guilty  purposes,  and  the 
frequent  source  of  accompliceships,  which  expose  the  lad  to 
the  enticements  of  the  criminal,  and  involve  him  in  common 
debauchery  and  guilt. 

**  The  building  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police  is  very  irregular,  and  in  nowise  fitted 
for  a  house  of  detention ;  the  rooms  are  small,  the  passages  narrow,  and  the 
staircases  close;  no  sort  of  exercise  is  possible,  as  no  courts  exist,  and  the 
prisoners  occupy  the  same  chamber  by  night  and  by  day.  These  cbambevs  ar^ 
four  in  number ;  they  are  paved  with  large  flagstones,  and  are  warmed  from 
beneath  with  iron  plates ;  the  beds,  which  are  about  twenty  in  number  in  each 
room,  are  turned  up  in  the  day  time,  so  that  the  whole  space  is  left  perfectly 
yafcant ;  there  is  no  furniture,  and  in  all  the  rooms  the  prisoners  were  squatting 
and  wallowing  on  the  floor,  or  sitting  on  the  support  of  the  bedstead.  No 
ocoupadon  of  any  kind  is  possible. 

"  The  first  room  was  occupied  by  loose  females,  who  were  waiting  to  be 
forwarded  to  St  Lazare;  they  were  exceedingly  noisy,  although  much  fewer  in 
number  than  usual. 

"  In  another  ward  were  women  accused  of  various  crimes  and  misde* 
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i;  they  were  In  the  sune  al^ect  and  miterable  desdtntion ;  soone  of  them 
hatf  tbtetdf  been  diere  serend  dayB,  ind  were  evidently  tuflering  frcn  the 
pipyBHonl  ptmdont  of  air,  exerdee,  and  fK>d. 

**  The  bofs  under  axteen  years  of  age  are  kept  apart;  tbey  were  about  ten  in 
nnmber;  some  of  them  were  waiting  to  be  reclaimed  by  their  parents.  One  bd 
had  been  twenty-^  days  in  die  Maison  des  Jeunes  Detenus  before  he  received 
fait  BtntcMce  of  twenty-four  hours'  detention  in  the  same  prison;  his  misd»- 
nuiaHor  wan  only  thai  of  gambling  in  the  streets ;  and,  strange  to  aay,  lie  was 
bco^gbt  back  to  this  den  of  the  prefecture  de  police  to  wait  for  his  parents, 
whom  DO  one  had  apprised  of  his  easel  Several  ehUdren  were  there  of  very 
tender  years;  one  Httle  fellow,  with  die  merriest  fifiee  in  the  world,  had  just  run 
•wa^F  from  his  parents  for  die  second  time. 

'^  Twwromns  of  the  samesiie  as  those  bdow  are  reserved  for  the  men;  theyare, 
however,  altogether  in  one  diamber,  which  they  change,  in  order  to  have  it 
ventilated,  every  twdve  hours,  unlen  die  prison  be  so  full  that  both  rooms  are 
edmpletely  occupied.  There  were  about  forty  persons  in  it  when  we  entered ;  the 
steflcfti  was  disgusting  and  die  heat  intolerable,  although  the  day  was  oold.  These 
in^iUtidipH  accused  of  every  gradation  of  crime  and  misdemeanor,  with  the 
exception  of  those  suspected  of  capital  felonies,  and  diose  who  can  pay  the 
fittoie^  were  lounging  in  every  possible  attitude  of  misery,  listlessness,  and 
ennai  Some  of  them  were  eating  coarse  bread,  others  ehewii^  onions  and 
garttek ;  many  had  tobacco  j  but  as  they  were  all  recendy  arrested,  they  bad  not 
the  .nasal  anpply  of  prison  comforts,  or  the  dull  submissive  air  of  men  under- 
going a  just  or  a  certain  detention.  Whilst  we  were  there,  four  mtomchardM 
(poGce  spies)  came  into  the  visiting  room,  and  the  prisoners  were  successively 
marched  down  to  diem  to  be  recognised.  From  the  moment  a  man  enters  this 
pnsDB  die  surveillant  treats  him  like  a  galley>slave,  brutally  vodforating  the 
roll-call,  and  jesthig  at  the  indignation  of  those  who  demand  justice,  as  well  aa 
at  the  fear  of  those  who  expect  punishment. 

''  One  half  of  the  indinduals  who  enter  the  maison  d'arrfit,  are  perhaps  never 
bmight  to  trial ;  and,  of  such  as  are  tried,  one  third  will  be  acquitted ;  but  the 
ttfjgemt  da  piUe  (policeman)  is  die  only  judge  recognised  by  the  turnkey,  and 
wbomtoever  he  arrests,  is  die  victim  of  the  law.  The  surveillant  asserted  that 
the  prisoners  sometimes  lie  weeks,  or  even  months,  in  this  horrid  prison, 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  die  juge  d'instruction,  or  the  procureur  du  roi  The 
usual  term  ia  three  days ;  the  legal  term  twenty-four  hours." 

The  prolongation  of  the  period  of  detention  is  an  abuse  of 
the  law,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  prisoners  or  the  insolence 
of  the  gaoler  is  too  apt  to  facilitate  and  to  maintain.  But 
rare  as  are  notions  of  right,  amongst  the  individuals  who  carry 
the  strongest  keys  to  the  stoutest  locks  which  human  skill 
can  devise,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  civil  action  for  damages 
might  be  brought  against  the  gaoler  who  should  venture  to 
exceed  the  term  of  his  legal  authority.  After  the  first 
examination,  prisoners  are  frequently  recommitted  for  further 
investigation ;  and  after  one  crime  has  been  sufficiently  attested 
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tgb  warrant  a  committal  for  trial,  the  juge  dTinatruction  fre- 
quently retains  the  delinquent  in  his  own  keeping,  for  some  time, 
with  the  hope  of  extracting,  from  his  confessions  or  his  despair, 
a  clue  to  further  offences  or  to  the  accomplices  of  his  guilt.  In 
this  sense,  the  odious  prison  of  the  prefecture  may  be  regarded 
as  a  real  place  of  preliminary  torture;  the  question  is  applied 
to  all  who  enter  it,  by  the  unspeakable  nuisances  which  assail 
every  sense  and  every  decent  feeling  of  the  prisoner..  It  is 
clear  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
French  ministers  of  justice — men  greedy  of  convictions,  and 
counting  their  honours  by  the  number  of  cases  which  they  bring 
before  a  court  of  assize,  incapable  of  conceiving  the  dement 
prejudices  of  the  English  law,  or  of  inflicting  punishment  in 
the  name  of  any  higher  motive  than  the  present  security  of 
society — ^it  is  clear,  that  no  restraint  can  be  exCTcised  upon 
these  functionaries,  but  by  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings. 
No  tyranny  can  be  more  oppressive,  than  that  of  a  subordinate 
officer  privately  applying  the  resources  of  an  all-powerful  and 
immoral  police  to  the  concerns  and  the  persons  of  every 
inhabitant  of  Paris  and  of  France. 

We  will,  however,  suppose  that  the  delinquent  is  presumed 
to  be  guilty  of  the  offences  for  which  he  was  first  arrested. 
The  juge  (Tinstruction  then  consigns  him,  by  a  mandat  de 
justice^  to  a  maison  de  jt^tice,  where  he  awaits  his  trial. 
Three  of  the  prisons  of  Paris  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  infamous  mixture  of  the  condenmed 
and  the  accused,  which  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  Newgate, 
never  occurs  in  Paris*.    These  three  prisons  are,  "  La  Force,** 

*  In  England,  most  of  the  county  gaols  are  superior  to  the  prisons  of  London, 
and  the  exertions  of  county  magistrates  haye,  in  many  places,  obtained  the  most 
satisfkctory  results;  but  in  France,  the  prisons  of  Paris  are  immeasurably 
superior  to  those  of  the  departments ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  inspecteurs- 
g^n^raux  are  insufficient  to  amend  the  various  evils  and  abuses  to  which  the 
latter  are  subject  We  subjoin  an  account  of  a  prison  at  Lille,  in  the  heart  oi 
the  most  populous  department  of  France,  which  may  give  some  idea  of  what 
these  places  are.  M.  M6chin,  the  excellent  and  active  prefect  of  the  department 
du  Nord,  has  erected  a  new  prison  in  the  stead  of  "  Le  petit  H5tel,*'  which  will 
be  occupied  before  many  months  have  elapsed ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Lille 
offers  only  a  single  specimen  of  a  very  general  abuse. 

"  The  prison  of  Lille,  called  '  Le  Petit  HdTEL,'  is  used  as  a  maison 
d'arr^t,  a  maison  de  justice  for  untried  prisoners,  and  a  maison  de  correction  for 
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to  which  the  large  majority  of  the  men  are  sent ;  ^  La  Con- 
^  ciergerie,"^  to  which  a  few  peculiar  cases  are  ranoved ;  and 
"  Su  Lazare,^  which  is  reserved  for  female  prisoners.  We 
shall  borrow  a  notice  of  these  several  establishments  from  the 
same  source  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

**  La  Force,  Rme  SL  Jntoime,  April  1885. — La  Force  it  an  enormoua  pile  of 
iiT(^:ular  building,  which  it  now  solely  occupied  by  priaonert  waiting  for  trial. 
They  are  remoYed  hither  from  the  maisons  d'arr^  and  are  firequently  detained 
for  a  Teiy  oonaiderable  apace  of  time.    The  two  great  conditiona  of  prison  disca- 

Duademeanants  condemned  to  a  short  detention.  It  is  an  appurtenance  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  counts  of  Flanders.  We  entered  through  a  aort  of  kitchen 
into  tke  caatine,  where  the  male  prisoners  are  allowed  to  sit  and  consume 
whatever  they  please  to  purchase,  as  beer,  gin,  brandy,  meat,  tobacco,  and  wine, 
at  fixed  prices.  Passing  the  cantine  we  arrived  in  the  court  of  the  female 
prisoners,  which  was  a  yard  not  more  than  a  few  feet  square,  in  which  two 
enormous  and  dirty  dogs  were  kennelled  beside  a  dunghilL  On  either  side,  a 
atecp  and  crazy  staircase  of  wood  leads  to  the  day  room,  and  the  sleeping 
closets  of  the  prisoners.  On  the  staircase  to  the  right,  several  bare-footed 
&ctory  girls  were  gaping  in  the  sun  ;  they  were  coarsely  dressed,  their  persons 
were  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  their  hair,  and  their  rude  manners  and 
coarse  Flemish  language,  did  not  preserve  a  trace  of  the  graceful  and  coquettish 
populace  of  France.  The  women's  dormitories  are  two  closets,  containiog 
twelve  beds  each,  stowed  so  as  to  touch  each  other ;  the  sheeting  and  coverlids  are 
removed  during  the  day,  to  prevent  them  from  being  devoured  by  the  rats ;  on 
Sundays,  a  kind  of  swing  loop-hole  is  opened  in  the  further  chambers,  through 
whkh  the  women  hear  mass.  They  remain  in  this  den  till  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

. ,  **  The  division  of  the  men  is  even  more  horrible ;  there  are  at  this  moment 
(April  1835)  94  prisoners,  of  whom  about  60  are  imprisoned  for  smuggling,  and 
about  25  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  ^  la  frtuuU*  is  chiefly  carried  on 
aleog  tb«  Belgian  frontier  by  children  and  dogs.  Of  course,  the  people  attach 
no  sort  of  criminality  to  this  evasion  of  the  law.  The  physiognomy  of  these 
prisoners  was,  in  general,  dull ;  the  thiefs  eye  was  rare,  and  the  contrast  with  the 
population  of  Paris  very  striking.  A  sentinel  and  a  great  dog  were  placed  at 
the  further  end  of  the  court,  but  the  prisoners  were  not  prevented  from  gambling 
as  much  as  they  liked.  The  dungeons,  which  are  the  only  means  of  efiecting  a 
separation  between  the  prisoners,  are  small  dark  cellars,  streaming  with  a  warm 
fetid  moisture,  and  incomparably  more  foul  than  the  worst  dungeons  of  Venice. 
The  sleeping  rooms  of  the  men  are  not  larger  than  those  of  the  women,  and  as 
the  occupants  are  much  more  numerous,  they  sleep  two  or  three  in  a  crib,  men 
and  boys  promiscuously.  The  faces  of  these  poor  wretches,  more  especially 
of  the  younger  prisoners,  bore  evident  marks  of  the  worst  debauchery 
misery,  and  violence.  It  is  worthy  of  renuurk  that,  in  this  prison,  where  felons, 
smugglers,  and  vagrants,  are  locked  up  with  weak  and  ill-directed  children, 
more  ignorant  than  irreligious,  thefts  betwreen  the  prisoners  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  county  gaols  of  England,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  scenes  of  such  filth  and  depravity  are  rare  in  the  southern 
parts  of  our  island,  at  any  rate." 
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pHne,  ditision  and  labour,  are  both  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  f  tate  of  pro- 
eumed  innocence,  in  which  the  inmates  of  this  house  of  detention  remain  till  their 
trial ;  and  accordingly  there  is  more  disorder,  gaming,  loose  conduct,  and  aban- 
doned demeanour  here  than  in  any  other  prison  of  Paris.  The  fmrveillans  seemed 
also  to  be  the  most  brutal  and  ignorant  whom  I  had  met  with ;  tlie  physidaii, 
whom  we  found  in  the  infirmary,  was  no  better,  and  opined  that  the  sole  merit  of 
a  prison — which  rendered  La  Force  unrivalled — was  fresh  air.  Some  division  is, 
however,  attempted.  In  the  first  place,  the  lads  between  sixteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age  are  kept  apart ;  they  have  little  or  no  work,  and  only  a  lew  tatteted 
volumes  to  thumb,  but  they  are  kept  tolerably  quiet  The  arrangement  of  their 
dormitory  is  good  and  economical,  though  far  from  being  perfect;  it  may  with 
great  ease  be  adopted  in  any  tolerably  sized  room.  The  chamber  is  divided  by 
stout  oaken  partitions  into  compartments,  about  7|  feet  long,  and  4  feet  wide,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  bed :  the  passage,  which  goes  before  and  behind  the  compart- 
ments, affords  a  free  ventilation  through  the  broad  wooden  harring  of  the  door  and 
the  opposite  end,  whilst  the  surveillant  is  enabled  to  see  the  prisoners  as  they  lie. 
Silence  is  preserved  during  tl^e  night,  and  all  personal  communicadon  is  thus  cut 
o£  These  cages  exist  only  in  the  division  for  lads.  Many  of  the  courts  and 
dormitories  of  the  prisoners  are  exceedingly  vast ;  and  the  chapel,  which  is  a  very 
lofty  building,  has  been  converted  into  a  room  for  forty  beds.  The  consequence 
of  this  change  is  that  there  is  no  chapel  at  all,  nor  religious  instruction  of  any 
kind.  Several  large  courts  were  filled  with  prisoners  accused  of  theft  and  rob- 
bery :  they  were  most  of  them  very  noisy,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  our  pre- 
sence, and  went  on  gambling  at  their  leisure,  an  amusement  which  the  brigadier 
who  conducted  us  seemed  to  consider  as  their  best  and  most  proper  resource. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  making  list  shoes,  and  a  few  others  working  at  a 
tailor's  board.  If  work  were  provided,  it  is  probable  that  many  more  would  be 
glad  to  profit  by  it.  The  prisoners  accused  of  votes  de  fait,  bans  rompns,  and 
other  ofiTences  not  amounting  to  theft,  are  in  a  separate  yard ;  and  those  who 
have  been  taken  up  as  vagabonds  or  mendicants,  await  their  removal  to  the  depot 
at  St  D^nis,  in  yet  another  division.  The  latter  individuals  had  none  of  them 
the  bold  roving  eye  of  the  other  culprits,  whom  one  saw  in  their  natural  state,  as 
it  were,  somewhat  excited  by  the  tumult  of  so  large  a  company,  the  defiance  of 
mutual  encouragement,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  trial.  These  appeared  to  be 
ahnost  all  of  the  true  Parisian  breed  of  knaves  and  ruffians;  and  certainly  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  wild  and  cunning  faces  in  men  actually  undergoing 
punishment  At  Melun,  at  Poissy,  and  even  at  Bic£tre,  there  are  few  fiices 
which  do  not  betray  the  calamity,  if  not  of  reprobation,  of  ennui :  but  in  La 
Force,  the  bird  is  recently  caught,  and  it  preserves  its  savage,  reckless  demeanour, 
its  noisy  joys,  and  arrogant  independence.  There  were  at  this  time  630  prisoners 
in  La  Force,  a  majority  of  whom  are  probably  committed  to  prison  for  a  second 
or  third  time." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  corrupting  influence  of 
prisons  is  even  more  sensible  upon  men  in  confinement  be- 
fore trial  than  it  is  after,  and,  unfortunately,  the  means  of 
avoiding  contamination  are  fewer  and  less  evident.  In  Paris 
no  religious  instruction,  and  in  most  countries  no  occupa- 
tion, is  allowed  to  amend  or  to  cheer  the  prisoner,  where  all 
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are  legally  premined  to  be  iimoeent.  A  diviaon,  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of  which  the  prisoners  are 
accused,  is  clearly  a  fidlacy:  £or,  admitting  that  a  certain 
■umber  of  iiuiooent  persons  mre  committed  fiir  trial  npon  each 
charge,  the  innocent  individual  accused  of  murder  would 
await  his  acquittal  in  the  company  of  the  assassin ;  whilst  the 
hardened  misdemeanant  would  be  carefuUy,  but  needlessly, 
sequestered  fitan  the  influence  of  the  casual  criminal.  The 
only  division  which  appears  to  us  to  be  expedient,  in  a  prison, 
for  posciis  beforok  trial,  is  that  to  be  made  between  men  com- 
mitted fiar  a  first  offence,  and  those  committed  for  a  second 
time— or,  as  the  French  term  it,  en  ricidive — ^whenever  this  can 
be  found  out :  and  we  insist  the  more  on  this  point,  as  we 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  regukr  publication  o{ 
returns,  which  might  give  us  some  data  as  to  the  number  of 
relapses  or  recommitments  in  the  country.  A  man  who  has 
once  been  condemned,  and  who  has  undergone  suspense  in  a 
gaol,  and  punishment  on  the  tread-mill  or  in  the  hulks,  has 
but  Httle  to  suffer  from  contamination.  He  has  already  had 
the  disorder,  and  runs  no  risk  of  further  infection.  And  as 
the  worst  delinquents,  and  those  most  presumably  criminal, 
would  be  in  this  predicament,  the  innocent,  or  at  least  the 
novices,  would  be  removed  from  their  company. 

The  Conciebgebie — that  beautiful  building  of  early 
Prench  architecture,  standing  on  the  island  of  the  Palais 
.de  Justice — ^is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  least  used,  of  the  prisons  of  Paris.  From  its  being 
several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Seine,  every  part  of  it  is 
incorrigibly  damp ;  and  prisoners  are  never  kept  there  more 
than  a  few  days,  just  before,  or  just  after,  their  trial  at  the 
court  of  assize,  in  the  adjoining  building.  But  it  was  in  one 
of  the  towers  of  this  edifice,  that  the  prudent  Philippe  de 
Comines  awaited  the  pleasure  of  his  wily  and  ruthless  master ; 
and  it  was  from  the  dampest  and  closest  of  the  ground  cells  of 
this  prison,  that  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  sister  (who  had  been 
separated  in  their  last  hours  by  a  wall  between  their  cells),  woe 
carried  off  to  the  scaffold.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  has 
teeiebtly  been  expended  by  die  Ville  de  Paris  in  resUnring  and 
ventilating  the  Condergerie,  whidi  has  served,  upon  a  recent 
^coasjon,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  republicans  of  Lyons,  who 
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were  transferred  to  Paris,  to  be  tried  by  the  Chamber^  Peers^i— 
a  trial  and  a  detention  to  which  it  forms  no  part  of  ourjH'esent 
purpose  to  allude  ;  we  therefore  beg  our  readers  .to  tuim 
with  us  to  the  prison  whidi  is  now  exduavely  oocupied  by 
women. 

**  Prison  de  St.  Las  are,  March  1835. — This  great  prison,  situated  in  die 
Rue  du  Faubourg  St  D^nis,  contains  853  women :  about  497  are  condemii^  to 
simple  correctional  detention,  for  violation  of  the  rules  relative  to  the  prostitutes 
of  Paris ;  but  this  class  sometimes  amounts  to  600.  Of  the  remaining  356,  a  lai^ 
majority  were  awaiting  their  trial,  and  a  small  number  were  condemned  to  tem- 
porary imprisonment,  for  theft  and  other  misdemeanours.  The  female  convicts 
sentenced  to  any  punishment  exceeding  one  year,  are  transferred  from  Paris  to 
the  Maison  Centrale  de  Clermont 

"  These  two  great  divisions  present  very  different  characteristics.  We  began 
our  visit  by  the  condemned  waids.  The  little  girls  (a  few  of  whom  were  certainly 
not  above  ten  or  twelve  years  old)  are  separated  from  the  other  women,  and  work 
under  the  eye  of  a  matron.  Their  conduct  is  in  general  good;  and  they  are 
encouraged  by  an  occasional  permission,  granted  by  the  director,  to  walk  on  fine 
Sunday  afternoons  along  the  outer  Boulevard.  The  severest  punishment  is  soli- 
tary confinement  without  labour  for  a  short  time; 

"  Another  ward  is  allotted  to  the  mothers  of  infant  families,  and  the  pregnant 
women  received  into  the  prison.  Twenty  or  thirty  young  children  were  here 
under  the  care  of  their  mothers :  but  no  traces  of  a  school-room,  either  for  them 
or  the  prisoners,  were  to  be  seen.  The  condemned  females  were  at  work  in  (he 
diflhrent  workshops :  they  were  washing,  ironing  lace,  making  straw  hats,  doing 
needle-work,  and  making  paper  phosphorus  boxes,  which  supply  nearly  the  whole 
consumption  of  that  very  useful  article  in  Paris.  There  was  a  female  superintendant 
in  each  room,  who  nuuntained  silence,  at  least  while  we  were  there.  The  females 
awaiting  their  trial  may  work  if  they  choose,  and  they  are  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  convicts.  There  is  no  refectory,  and  all  the  prisoners  eat  (A  la  gimtUe) 
from  wooden  bowls.  Their  food  is  abundant,  and  they  are  alhMwd  a  ceartain 
quantity  of  wine,  to  be  drunk  on  the  spot  where  it  is  distributed.  In  the  cantine 
they  may  purchase  certain  extra  rations,  and  snufl^  but  no  fermented  liquors. 
The  passion  for  smoking  is  so  great  (especially  among  the  prostitutes)  that  they 
make  pipes  of  bread,  in  which  they  smoke  snuff,  tobacco  being  prohibited.  This 
prison  has  been  very  much  ameliorated  by  the  introduction  of  silence  and  aeveier 
discipline  within  the  last  few  years. 

"  The  great  division  of  the  prostitutes  is  more  airy,  and  more  vast,  than  that 
of  the  ditenues  criminelles ;  it  consists  of  the  workshops  and  infirmaries.  *i\it 
committals,  which  are  made  by  the  authority  of  the  pr^fet  de  poKce,  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  police  regulations  relative  to  this  class  of  women,  vary  fron^  a  few 
days  to  three  months.  There  are  women  here  who  have  been  sent  to  prison 
eighty  times.  The  persons  who  preside  in  the  workshops  are  women.  We 
were  accompanied  by  the  director  of  the  prison,  and  the  silence  and  order  which 
his  presence  created  was  ludicrously  perfect  The  few  women  we  aocoeted 
answered  in  shrieks  rather  than  words,  unable  to  lay  aside,  for  an  instiUit».  their 
customary  vociferations. 

*'  The  difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  all  prison  observation — the 
mbtnist  of  the  most  wary — the  eooceahnent  of  the  sfaame-iaced-^the  faypberiiy  of 
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» hosdMfy  of  the  wMe  otmmnakff  whttt  «v«ry  oo^  it  «iUier  a 
wIct  or  a  culpri^  a  tyrant  or  a  victims-are  muldplied  tea-fold  in  St.  Lazare. 
We  saw  nothing  of  that  habitual  turbulence,  that  inconceivable  shamelessDess, 
«t)ich  characterises  the  lowest  females  omvia:  few  or  none  of  them  had  last 
'  th^  wkSUdL  •elT^posseMioB— that  impenetrable  p«M»  o#  cMicadment,  which 
belongs  to  modesty  in  the  best  of  the  sex,  and  successfully  apes  it  in  the  most 
abandoned.  If  one  had  not  remembered  the  traditionary  horrors  of  St.  Lazare, 
one  might  almost  have  imagined  one's-self  in  the  quiet  and  decent  wards  of  an 
oU-fblks*  hospital. 

**  In  the  infirmary  the  patients  were  yomiger  and  handsomer  than  the  old 
harpies  below :  most  of  them  were  in  bed,  dressed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
coquetterie,  and  sitting  up  in  graceful  attitudes ;  but  they  had  all  hard  lines 
above  the  eye,  and  a  dark  shade  beneath  it.  Tlieir  heads  were  arranged  with 
great  taste  and  elegance.  Indeed,  the  hair  is  the  chief  pride  and  amusement  of 
the  female  prisoner,  and  the  mere  threat  of  cutting  it  off  is  a  more  appalKng 
menace  than  any  other  privation,  of  liberty,  food,  or  light. 

"  This  and  La  Force  are  the  only  two  prisons  i  have  seen  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  to  celebrate  public  worship.  During  the  Restoration  a  church 
was  erected  here,  which  is  a  small,  grotesque,  and  inconvenient  building, '  so 
badly  put  together  that  it  is  already  in  need  of  repair.  But  the  fact  is  that  it 
has  never  been  used ;  and  the  director,  who  was  evidently  very  anxious  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  church,  maintained  that  the  place  was  absolutely  required 
to  stow  old  bedsteads  in.  This  pretext  in  St.  Lazare,  which  covers  many  acres 
of  ground,  was  rather  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagination.  When  it  is  opened,  I 
believe  the  attendance  will  be  compulsory,  a  measure  to  which  the  director  was 
also  opposed;  though  he  was  prepared  for  a  very  full  attendance  at  the  first 
opening,  from  motives  of  curiosity.  Since  the  time  of  the  cholera  (1832),  mass 
has  not  be«n  said  in  the  prison ;  and  I  did  not  hear  of  any  kind  of  rcfigious 
attendance  or  instruction." 

The  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  Restoration,  to  base  the 
amdionuico  of  prison  discipline  and  o£  public  instruction 
upon  the  ground  of  religion,  have  long  since  been  assailed  by 
the  back  current  of  the  revolution,  by  the  open  hostility  of 
subordiDate  agents  to  those  measures  which  the  higher  powers 
reoommeiid,  but  which  they  cannot  enforce,  and  by  the  pro- 
foundly irreligious  state  of  the  community.  Nerertheless,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  prisons  which  we  have  already 
described,  the  absence  of  religious  protection,  not  to  say  con-- 
Mkftion,  is  more  complete  than  in  those  which  we  are  about  to 
consdder.  In  La  Force  and  St.  Lazare,  the  prisoner  still  keeps 
up  a  frequent  communication  with  his  friends,  and  his  legal 
advisers ; .  be  is  not  cut  off  from  society,  nor  does  he  abandon 
the  habits  of  indifference  which  prevail  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity. He  is  not  presumed  to  stand  in  any  need  of  religicMi, 
until  be  U  proved  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 
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We  wiH  now  toppose  that  tlie  offender  it  tried  and  con- 
Tkted  before  tlie  asaues  of  Paris,  wfaidi  are  always  sitting, 
wkh  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  each  month.  The  time  of 
his  preriooB  detention  depends  upon  the  seal  or  die  pkasare 
of  die  Juge  imfftrikctUm^  and  the  proewnmr  du  ra< ;  ami 
cases  occnr  of  {MiaonerB  remaining  in  gaol  more  than  a  twelves 
mondi,  whilst  pitx^  are  being  collected  against  them.  The 
shortest  time  in  which  it  is  possiUe  for  the  promremr  du  roi 
to  expedite  a  serious  criminal  case,  to  hear  all  the  oral,  and  to 
read  all  the  written  depositicms,  is  two  mondis*.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  comment  upon  the  criminal  procedure  of  the 
French  courts,  which  would  extend  the  topics  of  a  subject 
already  far  too  copious  for  our  limits;  but  we  cannot  but 
advert  to  the  existence  of  the  |Nracdce  of  sdf-criminadon,  by 
the  interrogadon  of  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  at  the  bar— to  the 
absence  of  the  right  of  cross-examinadcm  by  the  prisoner^^-^and 
to  the  spirit  of  suspicion  and  animosity  which  prevails  in  die 
French  magistrates  against  the  accused,  whom  the  law,  of 
which  they  are  the  mere  organs,  still  affects  to  consider  as 
innocent.    The  presidents  of  the  local  criminal  courtsf  ave 

*  We  advance  this  assertion  upon  the  authority  of  an  active  and  zealous 
magistrate.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  time  required  to  procure,  not  k 
conviction,  but  an  acquittal  In  1833,  3093  prisoners  were  acquitted  of  tlie 
charges  brought  against  them:  they  had  undergone  the  following  deteodop 
before  trial : — 

468  less  than  one  month. 

488  from  one  to  two  months. 

Sm  from  two  to  three  months. 

575  from  three  to  four  months. 

418  from  four  to  five  months. 

191  from  five  to  six  months. 

375  from  six  months  to  a  year. 
27  for  a  year,  or  longer. 

Total  3093 

f  In  each  of  the  361  anrondissements  into  whidi  the  kingdom  of  ^aace  a 
4irided,  there  is  a  tribunal,  connstiqg  of  at  least  three  individuals*  who  ar^ 
styled  *'  Juges  de  Premiere  Instance,"  for  trying  correctional  offences  without  a 
jury.  In  the  chief  town  of  each  department,  another  tribunal  de  premiere 
instance  exists ;  and  there  are  twenty-seven  cours  royales  in  France,  each  of 
which  furnishes  a  president  to  hold  the  courts  of  assize  for  the  trial  of  crimhiill 
oHenders,  with  the  jury,  and  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the  coitecCional 
courts,  without  that  institution. 

The  grand  jury  does  not  exist  in  France ;  but  every  socosatloti  of  ctiitte  b 
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penottiHjr  ntmsted  in  defendii^  the  district  in  wliicfa  tbey 
xaUe;  wad  the  whcde  daas  of  magiitntei  (aBioantmg  tx)getliar, 
with  their  couiifldlon  md  <kpulie0,  to  at  least  8000  imli 
are  as  deanous  of  showing  their  seal  by  the  number  of  ood- 
wtiona  thej  succeed  in  obtaining,  as  the  savage  is  to  dkplaj 
the  tix^phies  of  his  £dlen  foes :  the  puUic  prosecutor  is  no  less 
ardent  in  the  pursuit ;  and  the  habitual  scruples  <^  the  jury 
(who  are  abo  locally  concerned)  are  the  only  protection  to 
whidi  the  evidence  or  the  arguments  of  the  prisoner  can 
appeal  with  any  chance  of  success.  To  this  end,  an  able  advo- 
cate is  invariably  selected  to  defend  every  prisoner,  who  is 
always  allowed  to  speak  last  in  the  proceedings.  But  it  is  mainly 
to  the  jury  that  the  task  of  appreciating  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability is  referred.  It  is  singular  that  the  central  admini- 
straticHi,  which  paralyses  so  much  of  the  civic  energy  of  the 
f  fench,  should  not  exist  in  the  dispensation  of  criminal  justice; 
and  that  all  the  magistrates  of  the  tribunauw  de  premiire  in^ 
stance  and  of  the  cours  royalea,  should  be  provincial  and 
locally  connected.  The  consequence  is,  that  whereas  a  hun- 
dfed  local  questions  are  disposed  of  by  a  supreme  and  remote 
authority,  the  trial  of  prisoners  is  not  protected  from  the  bias 
of  local  animosity,  and  the  jury  is  not  placed  under  the  control 
ni  a  temperate  and  unprejudiced  magistrate.  The  Caur  de 
Cassation  does,  indeed,  hear  appeals  in  criminal  cases,  but  its 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  points  of  law,  not  to  the  evidence 
of  facts.  The  tribunals  of  Paris  are  divided  into  court^s  of 
assize  for  criminal  cases,  and  correctional  courts ;  the  former 
of  which  pass  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  all  peines  infa^ 
mantes^  such  as  the  galleys,  and  other  penalties,  accompanied 
by  temporary  exposure  on  the  scaffold;  the  latter  merely 
inflict  fines  and  correctional  detentions  for  a  shorter  term.  When 
a  prisoner  is  condemned  to  less  than  one  yearns  imprisonment^ 
he  is  transferred  to  Bicitre;  which  serves  at  once  for  a  house  of 
correction  for  these  ddinquents,  and  as  a  maison  de  dipdt  for 
the  convicts,  who  are  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  chaine  for 

fubmitted,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  body,  called  the  "  Chambre  du  Conseil  du 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Initance,"  which  may  annul  it  by  a  decision  of  **  nm  Heu^** 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  finding  **  no  true  bill"  If,  however,  it  pass  this 
ordeal,  it  is  deferred  to  the  *<  Chambre  d'accusation,"  which  transmits  it  (if  it 
think  fit)  to  the  assizes  by  an  '*  arr^t  de  renvoL" 
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the  galleys  of  Toulon  and  Brest.  We  shall  here  extract  some 
account  of  it  as  a  house  of  correction,  and  return  to  it  again  as 
the  spot  from  whidi  ihe  formats  are  sent  off. 

<*  BicBTRE,  Feb.  1835. — ^The  site  now  occupied  by  the  hospice,  madhouse, 
and  prison  of  BioStre  (for  these  three  establishments  are  comprised  within  the 
same  building)  was  once  that  of  the  palace  of  the  great  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
Bishop  of  Winchetter,  whose  name  has  gradually  been  corrupted  into  the  preseijt 
appellation.  The  edifice,  as  it  now  stands,  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  only  vestige  of  the  English  occupants  of  the 
place,  consists  in  a  well,  of  amazing  depth  and  diameter,  from  which  a  constant 
supply  of  water  is  drawn.  ^  The  portion  of  the  building  which  is  devoted  to  the 
prisoners  is  under  a  distinct  surveillance,  and  is  totally  separated  from  the 
asylums  of  age  and  madness.  It  consists  of  several  square  houses,  three 
stories  in  height,  which  surround  an  exercising  yard,  usually  denominated  the 
gjmade  cour,  or  the  cour  aux  fers.  In  each  story  tliere  is  a  corridor,  containing 
about  a  hundred  persons ;  the  cabanons,  or  wards,  upon  the  right  are  occupied 
by  delinquents  condemned  to  short  imprisonments;  the  ground-floor  of  the 
buildings  upon  the  left,  has  been  converted  into  workshops,  which  were  originally 
styled  the  Fort  de  Mahon  * ;  and  the  upper  story,  which  is  still  the  domitory 
of  the  convicted  felons,  bears  tlie  name  of  St.  L^gcr.  Behind  this  portion 
of  the  prison  lies  the  *  cour  aux  chiens,'  so  called  in  remembrance  of  the  never- 
sleeping  dog,  Dragon,  whose  kennel  once  stood  upon  the  wall  between  this  yard 
and  the  chemin  de  ronde.  The  separation  which  is  thus  kept  up  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  delinquents  is  only  temporary;  for  they  all  meet  at  exercise 
in  the  grande  cour  for  two  hours  every  day,  during  which  time  no  impediment 
is  offered  to  their  free  intercourse.  Often  have  we  mingled  in  the  strange 
and  fnnrious  groups  which  gathered  round  us  in  these  noon- day  hours  of  recrtft- 
tion:  here  the  experienced  thief,  awaiting  a  more  severe  and  more  lasting 
punishment,  or  concocting  a  plan  of  escape  and  future  crime ;  there  the  young 
accomplice,  already  half  involved  in  the  vortex  of  infamy,  and  anticipating  the 
wretched  issue  of  his  future  career  by  the  misery  of  those  who  tempted  him  in 
Paris  and  met  him  in  Bicetre.  A  conununity  of  beings  clinging  to  one  aenotfaer 
in  common  de^gradation,  and  animated  by  a  common  hatred  of  their  gaolen  and 
by  a  brutal  love  of  the  same  wild  enjoyments.  Amongst  them  was  a  lad  of 
nineteen,  who  was  condemned  to  seven  years  travnux  forch  for  a  robbery  he  had 
committed  within  eight  hours  after  his  liberation  from  a  former  detention  in  the 
same  prison.    We  hiqppened  to  have  been  present  at  his  trial,  and  to  have  mV- 

*  It  was  fVom  the  Fort  de  Mahon,  which  was  then  used  as  a  sleeping  wai?d* 
that  the  notorious  Vidocq  attempted  his  escape,  with  thirteen  companions :  the 
attempt  was  discovered,  the  alarm  was  given,  and  all  the  party  but  one  were 
secured  on  the  spot  The  fourteenth,  who  was  a  man  of  great  address  and 
strength,  escaped  over  the  roof,  till  at  last  he  let  himself  drop  into  a  sort  of 
yard.  What  was  his  horror  at  finding  himself  in  the  cell  of  the  most  furious 
maniac  in  Bicetre!  For  three  days  however  he  contrived  to  intimidate,  to 
cigole,  and  to  resist  this  dreadfbl  being,  whose  food  he  stole  when  it  was  pushed 
into  the  cell  At  length,  however,  his  situation  became  untenable,  and  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  keepers,  who  restored  him  to  the  prison,  wotmded,  lacerated, 
and  exhausted  with  sleeplessness  and  hunger. 
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Bussed  tlie  talent  and  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  his  defence.  Oag^,  surnamed 
'  k  DegrhtgoUur,'  for  such  was  his  name  and  title,  entertained  no  notions  of 
aiamaXny,  and  bk  idea  of  a  bad  action  was  a  robbery  unskilfully  perlbnned  or 
imperfectly  concealed ;  he  professed  his  contempt  for  accomplices,  his  determi- 
nation to  stick  to  his  profession,  '  car  le  vol,  c'est  le  premier  commerce  du 
■unde/  and  a  growing  resolution  to  kill  all  troublesome  witnesses.  These 
sentiments  were  loudly  applauded  by  a  group  of  greater  and  lesser  scoundrels. 

"In  the  correctional  part  of  the  prison,  the  delinquents  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  their  trial  are  detained  to  make  up  the  money ;  and  this 
rabsequpnt  detention  is  not  unfrequently  as  long  as  the  one  to  which  diey  were 
otiginally  sentenced.  In  the  mass  of  the  convicts  at  Bicdtre,  it  may  be  reckoned 
tbat  eighty  in  one  hundred  would  immediately  re-commence  the  crimes  for  which 
they  are  suffering  punishment,  if  they  got  out  Of  the  remaining  twen^,  who 
make  some  show  of  penitence,  fifteen  will  jdeld  to  temptation,  or  to  want ;  and 
perhaps  fire  will  take  to  better  courses.  Instances  have  been  known  of  men 
arrested  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  their  discharge.  The  room  in 
whidi  the  felons  sleep  is  a  di^^nsting  instance  of  the  filthy  indifference  of  the 
French  to  cleanliness  and  decency.  Ten  mattresses  are  laid,  side  by  side,  in  one 
huge  crib  or  bedstead,  on  each  side  of  the  room.  Oh  these  twenty  pallets,  forty 
coimets  sleep,  and  when  the  prison  is  full,  as  it  always  is  a  short  time  befor» 
tiie  departure  of  the  cbaine,  the  same  number  of  beds  is  prepared  under  the 
osken  cribs,  so  that  eighty  individuals  then  pass  the  night  in  the  same  chamber ! 
The  workshops  of  Bic§tre  are  not  very  considerable,  and  they  do  not  furnish 
employment  to  above  half  the  prisoners.  They  consist  in  wadding  making, 
iDcksmiths'  forges,  bobbin  weaving,  &c." 

The  question  of  prison  labour  is  an  extremely  complicated 
one ;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  determine  what  trades  it  may 
be  expedient  to  teach  prisoners.  The  cheerful  activity  which 
prevails  in  all  the  workshops,  the  pleasure  which  is  inseparable 
from  contrivance  and  production,  and  the  necessary  commu- 
nication of  the  prisoners  in  their  various  emplojrments,  render 
the  life  diey  lead  scarcely  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
workman.  If  it  is  more  monotonous,  it  is  more  certain.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  particular  trade  of  locksmiths^  it  is  clear 
tbat  wbai  taught  to  mea  of  this  description  it  becomes  a  school 
for  bursary* ;  and  we  know  of  instances  of  lads  committed 
ta  prison  for  a  slight  offence,  who  learned  the  art  of  picking 
or  making  locks  there,  and  after  their  discharge  were  very 
shortly  recommitted  for  a  crime  which  they  had  imprudently 

*  We  learn  from  Mr.  Crawford's  report  on  the  American  prisons,  that  altliough 
there  are  sixteen  different  trades  practised  in  the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Phil- 
adelphia»  there  are  no  locksmiths,  and  only  five  blacksmiths,  out  of  1^4  prisoners. 
In  the  maison  centrale  at  Poissy,  102  prisoners  out  of  630  are  employed  in 
wn^^Lxn^  locks  alouc.  In  the  penitentiary  of  Sing-Sing,  which  is  very  inferior  in 
point  of  discipline  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  there  ore  74  blacksmiths  and  lock 
makers  out  of  832  prisoners. 
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btn  taught  to  eflfect  The  STstem  of  primm  labour  is  carried 
on  by  contract  in  the  French  prisons,  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
administration  is  the  real  cause  of  these  abuses.  In  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  lock-making  rqpays  the  contractor 
better  than  any  other  trade,  because  it  is  one  in  which  the 
workmen  are  Tery  willing  to  perfect  themsdves,  and  because 
many  of  them  are  already  skilled  in  it. 

The  nature  of  the  employment  of  course  depends  on  the 
habits  of  the  population.  In  Paris  there  is  no  staple  trade, 
and  the  majority  of  prisoners  pass  through  a  long  and  unpro- 
ductive apprenticeship ;  but  in  the  department  du  Nord,  the 
prisoners  are  almost  all  weavers  and  spinners  by  education, 
and  the  prison  is  consequently  a  manufactory,  not  a  collection 
of  WOTkshops.  But  in  this  case,  the  competition  with  free 
labour,  and  the  great  disproportion  of  the  different  trades 
introduced  into  the  maisons  centrales,  are  the  two  great 
obstacles  to  the  perfection  of  the  system.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  very  long  in  some  of  the  American  peniten- 
tiaries, where  the  rule  of  silence  prevents  the  free  communis 
cation  of  instruction;  in  the  French  prisons  it  generally 
extends  to  about  six  months,  during  which  period  the  prisoner 
earns  about  one-half  what  he  is  expected  to  do  when  his 
education  is  completed. 

The  Maisons  Centrales,  or  central  houses  of  detention, 
were  created  during  the  Restoration,  for  the  custody  of  those 
delinquents  who  had  been  condemned  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, varying  from  thirteen  months  to  twenty  years,  or  even 
for  life.  As  the  punishment  of  the  gidleys  cannot  be  applied 
to  female  offenders,  a  sentence  of  travauw  Jbrds  is  always 
commuted  in  their  case  into  seclusion  in  one  of  these  establirii- 
ments.  The  design  of  forming  the  maisons  centrales  was 
conceived  about  the  month  of  March,  1808 ;  it  was,  however, 
overlooked  in  the  midst  of  the  schemes  and  triumphs  of  that 
eventful  period ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  2nd  of  April,  1817, 
that  a  royal  ordinance  created  fourteen  of  these  prisons,  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  increased  to  the  numbar  of  nineteen. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  established  in  old  abbeys,  or 
deserted  convents,  with  more  regard  to  economy  than  to  conve- 
nience; and  the  nineteen  maisons  centrales  are  very  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France.     The 
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dcpMwUture  incidental  to  the  repoin  and  preparation  of  tbeie 
edifices  amouiited  to  10,487,479  franes  (about  <f  .419,500), 
from  the  year  1815  to  182&  They  contain  aboat  17»500 
pnaBsmn  at  the  preaent  time ;  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
18S4  was  as  follows: — 

General  expenditure    5^600,000 /ranot 

Salary ofthein^ecteur general  ...        10,000      „ 
Extiatmiinary  expenses 5,116      „ 

Total S,615,116/ranc*. 

(About  cf^.144,604  12».  9i) 

This  expenditure  is  defrayed  by  the  departments,  out  of  a 
rate  which  is  termed,  in  the  French  budget,  the  nineteen 
^  centimes  additionels,^  and  which  furnishes  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  local  expenses. 
Tbe  annual  cost  of  each  |n-isoner*  may  consequently  be 
reckoned  at  a  charge  of  £06  francs,  58  centimes  (about  8^  5«.), 
upon  the  departments.  In  every  maison  centrale,  the  labour 
of  the  prisoners  is  farmed  by  a  contractor,  who  engages  to 
supjdy  food,  clothing,  and  occupation  to  the  whole  body  of 
inmates,  upon  certain  conditions,  and  for  a  certain  time.  The 
rate  at  which  this  contract  is  concluded,  depends  upon  the 
population,  and  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  several  depart- 
ments ;  it  varies  from  36  centimes  for  each  prisoner,  per  diem, 
to  65  centimes,  besides  a  certain  fixed  expenditure  for  repairs 
and  other  necessaries,  which  brings  the  average  cost  of  each 
prisoner  to  nearly  59  centimes  (about  5^d.)  per  diem.  The 
conditions  of  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners,  &c.,  are  fixed 
by  a  uniform  printed  r^ulation,  issued  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  which  is  called  the  "  Cahier  des  Charges."^  The 
average  daily  earnings  of  the  prisoners  in  the  maison  centrale 

*  **  At  Petworth  house  of  correction,  where  the  accounts  are  kept  with  great 
accuracy,  the  average  daily  cost  of  each  prisoner  in  the  last  year  was  12^</.,  inclu- 
dii^  subsistence,  clothing,  and  the  salaries  of  officers.  The  highest  sura  paid  for 
the  support  of  prisoners  is  in  Berkshire,  where  the  average  cost  per  head  in  the 
two  prisons  is  29L  per  annum.  At  Abingdon  it  amounts  to  S3L  The  lowest 
expense  in  English  counties  is  in  Kent,  where  it  does  not  exceed  13^  5s,  At 
the  county  gaol  of  Lincoln,  the  cost  is  32/.  per  head,  while  the  average  of  the 
several  prisons  in  that  county  is  23/." — Seg  Mr,  Craw/orcTt  Report  on  the  Peniten- 
ti0rk$  •fthe  Unittd  SUUis,  p.  84. 
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de  Loo9j  for  instance,  are  c.  89-  59.  for  the  men,  c.25.  67. 
for  the  women,  or  c.  85.  05.  (about  S^d.)  for  all  the  priaona^ 
indiscriminately;  but  the  proximity  of  the  great  and  laborioi£B 
population  of  Lille  tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  bdow  the 
usual  standard  of  the  other  prisons.  In  many  of  the  maisons 
centrales  there  are  prisoners  who  earn  six  or  seven  francs  a  week. 
This  sum  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
given  over  to  the  contractor ;  the  second  i?  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  masse  de  reserve ;  and  the  third  is  givoi  to 
him  as  a  weekly  allowance,  to  purchase  the  luxuries  of  the 
cantine,  and  the  corrupting  pleasures  of  a  prison  life.  The 
details  which  we  are  about  to  offer  upon  the  maisons  centrales 
of  Poissy  and  Melun^  to  which  the  criminals  of  Paris  and  the 
adjacent  departments  are  removed,  preclude  the  necessity  of 
our  commenting  at  large  upon  this  system ;  but  although  the 
mere  physical  condition  of  these  prisons  is,  upon  the  whole,  sa- 
tisfactory, our  readers  will  be  convinced,  that,  as  long  as  the 
occupants  of  these  establishments  are  assimilated  to  free  work- 
men by  the  conditions  and  the  emoluments  of  their  labour — as 
long  as  the  cantine  is  the  resource  of  the  sensual,  and  the  impure 
reward  of  the  skilful — and  as  long  as  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
general  cost  is  defrayed  by  the  produce  of  the  prisoners— the 
system  of  the  maisons  centrales  can  neither  terrify  the  crimi- 
nal, nor  reform  the  bad,  nor  relieve  the  community  at  large 
from  the  charge  of  their  support.  Not  to  mention  the  ill  effects 
of  the  necessary  introduction  of  taskmasters  and  a  multitude  of 
subordinate  officers  into  the  workshops,  which  is  always 
attended  by  the  abuses  of  favouritism — the  quick  workman  is 
preferred  to  the  dull,  but  repentant  offender ;  by  which  grounds 
of  vengeance,  and  fresh  incitements  to  crime,  are  furnished  to 
the  inmates  of  the  prison. 

'*  Maison  Cbntralb  db  Poissy,  March,  1835.  Poissy  is  a  lar^  viUagv* 
about  five  leagues  from  Paris,  beyond  St  Gennain-en-Laye.  The  prison  is 
ocoipiod  by  correctional  delinquents  solely,  who  are  condemned  to  terms  of 
imprisonment,  varying  from  thirteen  months  to  six  years.  There  are  now  630 
prisoners  in  it,  of  whom  184  are  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  387 
are  old  ofi*enders.  These  630  prisoners  are  distributed  among  fifteen  workshops, 
containing  locksmiths,  shoemakers,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  curriers,  sift- 
spinners,  cotton-spinners,  tailors,  hat-makers,  blind-makers,  &c.  &c. 

"  They  rise  at  half- past  five  in  the  morning,  and  have  half  an  hour  to  waah  and 
prepare  themselves  before  they  enter  the  workshops ;  at  nine  o'clock  they  breakfitfl 
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•B  «tAip^&d-bi«Ml4ft  ghren  them  for  the  day ;  they  lui?e  then  «&  honr^  racvealioa} 
fvi«^.ttw:ti]^  il#o  tliey  wovk;  they  then  dine,  fanve  another  hour's  recreation, 
a9d  aftpyiaiylf  work  till  nightfall. 

"  We  armed  about  the  time  of  dinner.  The  hall  is  in  the  shape  of  a  double 
crcNC^  #?ift  two  tabfes  down  each  ward.  The  prisoners  enter  two  and  two»  each 
iioitslMyJh  itt  orders  and  graee  is  said  by  one  of  the  prisoners  before  and  after 
each  mm^k  .  They  have  a  different  dinner  e?ery  day.  In  ten  minutes  they  rise 
from  table,  apd  are  then  allowed  to  purchase  extra-rations,  and  as  much  as 
two  (i^blets  of  wine,  with  their  own  money.  A  great  many  bring  writing 
nntrerlaftr  down  with  them,  and  devote  the  hour  of  recreation  to  reading,  or 
t«ikd4t^-eaok  other* 

**  H^r^  as  in  every  other  establishment  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I 
reno^ked  the  advantages  of  orderly  and  decent  eating,  as  a  main  condition  of 
discioUne  and  neatness.  Four  prisoners  fed  themselves  from  the  same  vessel; 
but  F  observed  no  signs  of  haste  or  gluttony  in  any  present  Many  of  them 
bad'  mads  a  aart  of  toilette  before  they  came  down  to  dinner;  their  cravats 
weJOa  neatly  tied«  and  their  hands  dean.  The  number  of  prisoners  whose 
B|anners  were  elegant  was  surprising :  one  easily  guessed  that  these  were  for 
the  niost  part  swuidler^.  At  three  o'clock  they  returned  to  their  woikshops, 
sitildh'iee  auecesn^y  visited. 

.jH  lAihe  Biaamfeetory  of  painted  blinds  we  found  a  young  man  who  had  been  a 
«)ifQr  ^d  a  soldier,  and  was  now  a  cripple  and  a  prisoner.  He  said  that, 
notwithstanding  his  horror  of  the  sea,  and  the  extreme  sufferingrs  which  induced 
hhtii  as  a  lad,  ta  quit  the  service,  he  should  prefer  that  hard,  but  free  condition^ 
•ft^tfaelife  «f  a  pdaosL 

.  ff  jXbe  greai  auyority  of  the  prisoners  are  characterised  by  the  dark  hazel  eye, 
glaring  like  a  brown  gem ;  the  white  of  the  eye,  that  human  framework  which 
dtsbi^ishes  the  passionate  or  thoughtfrd  expression  of  man  from  the  clear  but 
iVroiidus  glance  of  the  beast,  is  scarcely  visible }  and  the  pupil  is  exoeisively 
lfl^{B  «Bd  bv%ht.  The  bhie  eye  of  some  of  the  prisoners  is,  for  the  most  part, 
TfTJ^  4nd  expressive  of  extreme  cunning.  I  only  observed  two  boys  with  the 
Upgu^hing  and  voluptuous  blue  eye ;  they  were  both  very  handsome.  Scarcely 
^ny  of  them  had  mean  countenances,  though  the  expression  of  many  was 
itrocioua  or  sensoaL  One  of  the  moat  remaikable  instances  of  the  blue  cunning 
Sjoe  was  that  of  a  notary,  who  bad  probably  been  sentenced  for  forging  some 
document.  This  man  was  the  scribe,  and  counsellor  (as  well  as  the  chaplain 
before  meat)  of  the  whole  house.  Having  met  him  in  the  silk-spinning  rooms, 
we  pointed  out  to  him  a  lad  of  a  very  sulky  and  ferocious  aspect ;  he  allowed 
ftat  tlicve  "waa  not  a  worse  prisoner  in  the  place,  and  added,  '  On  fCa  pat 
^agr^wunt  aoec  ees  gens-UL* 

*'  Daring  the  summer  months  (t.  e.  from  March  to  October,  both  inclusive) 
no  work  is  done  after  night&U.  The  same  individuals  work  in  the  same  ward, 
dine  at  the  same  table,  and  sleep  in  the  same  dormitory.  Each  dormitory  con- 
tain twenty-five  beds,  and  a  prev6t  (wardsman)  is  appointed,  whose  tmthiett  it 
is  to  maintain  order,  and  report  any  disturbances.  But  all  moral  influence  is 
difficult  in  this  or  any  other  prison,  as  long  as  the  prisoners  do  not  sleep  in 
separate  cells.  The  first  hours  of  the  night  are  spent  in  recitals  of  past  exploits 
by  die  old,  in  plans  and  glorious  forebodings  of  racy  adventure  by  the  young, 
and  in  a  detestable  mixture  of  vice  and  folly,  cunning,  boldness,  and  obscenity. 

"  At  the  moment  of  our  arrival  an  attempt  at  escape  had  been  discovered  and 
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prevented.  A  man  had  been  condemned  to  a  dungeon  for  a  week,  for  haYing* 
excited  his  comrades  to  mutiny.  These  dungeons  ai«  a  row  of  low  rooms,  about 
.8  feet  square,  separated  from  every  other  building ;  the  walls  are  not  very  thick, 
and  are  only  composed  of  brick  and  broken  stone.  The  prisoner  had  succeeded 
in  perforating  the  wall  with  a  portion  of  his  bedstead ;  and  he  must  have  woriced 
with  inconceivable  activity,  as  he  assured  me  he  had  been  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  making  a  hole  big  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through.  He  got  out, 
climbed  upon  the  roof,  and  dropped  into  an  outer  court,  where  a  sentinel  taw 
him,  who,  on  his  musket  missing  fire,  pursued  him,  and  stopped  him  with  his 
bayonet  The  sentinel  afterwards  expressed  a  ferocious  regret  at  not  having* 
stabbed  the  man  through  the  body — a  sentiment  which  seemed  very  much  in 
accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  corps  de  garde.  They  were  putting 
the  man  in  irons  when  we  came  up.  He  was  very  animated,  and  flushed  with  his 
recent  exertions.  Another  prisoner,  who  was  undergoing  punishment  for  the 
same  offence,  was  found  to  have  begun  the  same  work  in  his  dungeon.  He 
seemed  very  much  disconcerted  by  the  discovery ;  his  character  was  deep  and 
sullen ;  a  robber  of  whom  a  murderer  might  be  made.  The  other  fellow  was  as 
light-hearted  a  thief  as  ever  swung. 

"  The  day  before  our  visit,  a  young  prisoner  had  been  stabbed  in  the  groin  by 
another  prisoner,  and  they  were  both  in  the  infirmary*  at  tlie  same  time.  The 
victim,  who  was  doing  well,  seemed  a  good-natured  sort  of  lad ;  the  assassin, 
who  was  confined  apart,  and  tied  to  his  bedstead,  exhibited  a  most  atrocious 
countenance.  His  eyes  were  somewhat  distorted,  his  face  pale  with  disease,  but 
animated  with  all  the  disgusting  passions  of  his  nature  ;  and  his  body  worn  by 
snaring  and  approaching  death.  He  declared  to  the  surveillant,  that  one  of 
his  main  reasons  for  committing  this  crime  (which  he  had  long  premeditated), 
was,  that  he  was  certain  not  to  live  long  enough  to  undergo  the  punishment  it 
might  bring  down  upon  him." 

The  youth  of  many  of  the  delinquents  confined  in  the  maison 
centrale  de  Poissyj  and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
offences  which  they  have  committed,  might  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  chances  of  refonn  are  greater  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  very  reverse  is,  however,  found  to  be  the  case ;  the  morality 
of  the  prison  is  exceedingly  lax,  the  influence  of  the  religious 
attendants  pretty  nearly  null,  and  neither  the  duration,  nor 
the  severity  of  the  confinement,  contribute  to  arouse  penitent 
feelings,  or  to  nurture  good  resolutions.  A  temporary  deten- 
tion at  Poissy  is  looked  upon  as  a  natural  incident  in  the  gay 
and  turbulent  life  of  the  minor  delinquents  of  Paris.     The 

•  The  infirmaries  in  the  French  prisons  are  very  well  regulated ;  they  are  ftir- 
nished  with  bedsteads  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  (French  measure),  whereas  the 
ordinary  bedsteads  are  only  two  feet  two  inches  in  width.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
are  suffering  iVom  scrofulous  affections  at  the  time  of  their  arrival ;  and  there  are 
few  who  do  not  bring  with  them  the  germs  of  pthisis,  and  other  diseases,  resulting 
from  their  irregular  lives.  One-eighth  of  the  delinquents  in  all  the  maisons  cen- 
trales are  incapacitated  from  work,  by  illness  or  infirmity. 
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most  industrious  and  submissive  of  the  prisoners  are  those  old 
offenders  who  have  already  undergone  severer  punishments. 
But  the  extreme  depravity  of  the  inmates  may  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  disciplinary  punishments,  which  amount  to  about 
I£00  in  a  year ;  and  by  the  number  of  re-commitments, 
which  amounted  to  68  per  100,  in  the  year  1882,  whilst  the 
average  of  re-cpmmitments  to  the  oth^  maisons  centrales  was 
only  89  per  100.  A  potion  of  the  same  prison  was  originally 
occupied  by  females,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  maison  centrale 
de  Loosy  and  in  the  English  penitentiary  at  Milbank.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  reprobate  this  practice,  as  replete  with  evil 
coi»equences :  the  imaginations  of  either  sex  are  inflamed  ;  the 
animal  nature  of  all  the  prisoners  is  almost  miraculously  excited 
by  the  mere  contiguity  of  the  waUs  which  enclose  them ;  and 
the  chapel  which  should  hnog  them  all  to  the  foot  of  the 
same  altar,  is  the  building  in  which  draughts  of  impure  breath 
pass  through  the  partitions  which  conceal  them  from  each 
other^s  sight.  The  female  convicts  of  the  dqiartments  of  the 
Seine,  Seine  et  Mame,  Seine  et  Oise,  &c^  are  now  removed  to 
the  maison  centrale  de  Clermont. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  enable  our  readers  to  compare  this 
large  prison  with  the  maison  centrale  de  Melun^  in  which  the 
more  heinous  offenders  of  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  depart* 
ments  are  confined  ;  the  former  is  destined  to  the  excesses  of 
the  incorrigible  libertine — the  latter  to  the  propensities  and 
violent  life  of  the  outlaw ;  the  one  is  a  receptacle  of  vice— the 
other  of  crime ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  find  less  polish,  and 
less  guile,  in  the  wards  of  Mdun  than  in  those  of  Poissy. 

"  Maison  Centrale  de  Melun,  March  1835. — This  great  prison,  situated 
in  an  old  convent  of  the  town  of  Melun,  eleven  leagues  from  Parisi contains  1081 
prisoners,  condemned  to  reclusion  and  detention  for  periods  Tarying  from  fifteen 
moothfl  to  twenty  years,  or  even  for  life.  The  number  of  re-commitments  is 
550,  being  a  smaller  proportion  than  that  of  Poissy.  Very  few  of  the  prisoners 
are  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

*'  We  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  the  dining  hour  (three  o'clock),  and  when 
we  entered  the  great  court,  and  the  first  refectory,  the  scene  was  most  striking. 
The  great  migority  of  the  prisoners  were  men  of  remarkable  strength  and  size  ; 
the  fiery  hazel  eye,  which  I  remarked  at  Poissy,  was  still  predominant,  but  it 
denoted  more  manly  resolution,  more  stem  confidence  in  every  hazard  of  crime, 
more  utter  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  virtue  and  of  man.  In  all  that  group  we 
did  not  distinguish  a  single  physiognomy  which  could,  even  for  a  moment,  delude 
the  charities  of  the  observer ;  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  hung  loose  upon  the  feces  of  a 
few  prisoners ;  but  the  coarse  lineaments  of  cupidity,  unmitigated  hate,  and  hardy 
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endurance,  were  thoie  of  the  greater  number.  The  drets  of  the  prisoners  here  was 
less  neat,  and  their  manners  far  more  rude,  than  those  of  the  correctional  prison 
of  Poissy :  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  these  men  were  branded  with  an  infa- 
mous punishment  Some  of  them  were  bronzed  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the 
workshops ;  others  were  shuffling  across  the  court,  or  loitering  by  the  wall,  with 
the  meanest  arrangement  of  their  mean  dress ;  they  entered  the  hall  in  disorder, 
dined  with  greediness,  and  rose  with  gloom. 

"  The  two  refectories  are  somewhat  old  rooms,  not  above  ten  feet  in  height ; 
each  of  them  contains  about  />00  prisoners  at  dinner,  and  communicates  with  a 
separate  court,  so  that  the  entire  mass  is  rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  to  meet.  Never- 
theless, no  obstacle  prevents  the  occasional  communication  of  any  one  prisoner 
with  any  other :  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  escape  the  notice  of  any 
of  his  companions.  After  the  dinner  the  prisoners  passed  to  the  cantine,  which 
is  in  the  refectory.  The  Cantine  de  vin  was  the  most  frequented.  They  are 
allowed  to  drink  four  goblets  of  wine  per  diem,  two  in  the  morning,  and  two  at 
dinner ;  each  goblet  costs  seven  liards  (rather  more  than  three  fiuthings).  The 
prisoners  said  the  wine  was  the  best  thing  they  had  in  the  prison. 

"  The  workshops  are  very  considerable ;  seventeen  trades  are  conducted  on 
the  same  system  as  in  the  other  prisons.  The  braziers'  workshop  contains 
more  than  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  the  cabinet-makers'  about  the  same  number. 
Six  months  are  allowed  for  an  apprenticeship,  during  which  time  the  prisoner 
earns  a  small  weekly  stipend,  and  nothing  is  added  to  his  masse  de  reserve :  when 
he  knows  his  trade,  he  may  earn  as  much  as  three  francs  a  day,  one- third  of 
which  is  paid  to  the  contractor,  and  another  to  his  masse.  Among  the  braziers 
we  found  a  Belgian,  who  complained  bitterly  of  his  fate :  he  was  a  strong,  but 
melancholy  man,  who  bore  the  marks  of  a  good  education:  he  was  reading 
'  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.'  A  circulating  library  is  kept  by  a  prisoner  sentenced 
for  life ;  the  books  are  sanctioned  by  the  director,  and  hired  by  the  prisoners 
at  a  sou  per  diem. 

**  The  director  acknowledged  that  the  chief  guarantee  of  his  discipline,  or  at 
least  of  his  security,  is  the  constant  activity  of  the  spies  employed  among  the 
prisoners  themselves.  If  any  one  is  suspected  of  this  turpitude  by  the  other 
prisoners,  he  is  invariably  put  to  death  by  them :  they  sutround  him  in  great 
numbers  in  the  court-yard,  and  pommel  him  till  he  dies :  this  happens  occa- 
sionally ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  detect  as  to  punish  the  murderers.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  suspicions  always  fall  wrong,  and  many  a  man  has  been  kiQed  by 
them  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  whilst  the  real  faux-mouions  (informers)  are 
honoured  by  their  intimacy  and  confidence.  A  certain  number  of  men,  labouring 
under  unjust  suspicions  of  this  kind,  are  obliged  alwajrs  to  remain  near  the  wall 
of  the  room  or  yard ;  once  surrounded,  their  lives  would  be  as  good  as  lost  The 
system  of  espionage  hj  fawc-moutons  is  practised  in  all  the  French  prisons,  and 
is  considered  by  the  directors  to  be  indispensable.  The  prisoners  as  habitually 
meditate  the  assassination  of  their  gaolers  as  they  plan  their  own  escape.  We 
■aw  a  formidable  collection  of  weapons,  highly  sharpened,  which  were  destined 
for  the  different  officers  of  the  prison,  and  confiscated  in  time. 

"  In  the  infirmary  we  saw  a  man  who  had  stabbed  one  of  the  turnkeys,  hi 
order  to  be  removed  to  the  bagne:  he  has,  however,  been  sentenced  to  tea 
years  additional  reclusion.  Some  time  ago  he  committed  the  same  act  at  Mont 
St  Michel,  where  he  was  confined  for  robbery.  Since  this  event  he  has  been 
kept  for  about  a  year  in  solitary  confinement ;  he  cannot  read ;  and,  diough  he 
was  allowed  to  work,  he  complained  bitterly  of  ennui.    One  of  the  wardsmen 
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of  the  infirmary  is  a  man  who  has  passed  five  years  at  the  bagne  (  his  manners 
are  remarkably  gentle  and  polished.  He  assured  Malin  (the  culprit)  that  the 
bagne  was  infinitely  more  severe  than  the  maison  centrale,  but  such  is  not  the 
general  impression  of  the  prisoners." 

This  case  exemplifies  the  great  difficulty  of  heightening  a 
secondary  punishment  without  inflicting  a  capital  one.  The 
correction  of  offences  committed  in  the  interior  of  prisons  is 
frequently  impossible;  and  one  great  advantage  of  the  solitary 
system  is,  that  it  obviates  the  possibility  of  their  being  conK 
mitted.  Corporal  punishment  is  never  inflicted  in  the  French 
prisons,  and  it  has  even  been  suppressed  in  the  bagnes  within 
the  last  few  years ;  the  directors  of  these  establishments,  who 
are  not  given  to  err  through  an  excessive  lenity,  acknowledge 
that  the  tendency  of  all  corporal  punishment  is  bad,  and  that 
you  lose  your  last  hold  upon  an  unbelieving  and  immoral 
character  when  you  break  his  remaining  sense  of  personal 
honour,  by  a  lashing  which  degrades  him  to  the  level  of  a 
hound.     We  return  to  our  extract. 

*'  Hitherto  the  cachots  of  the  maison  centrale  de  Melun  have  been  very  small, 
buih  of  wood*  and  inadequately  separated :  a  penitentiary  division  is  now  nearly 
completed,  into  which  the  most  incorrigible  prisoners  will  be  thrown,  and  kept  at 
work  on  bread  and  water.  The  next  gradation  of  punishment  is  the  solitary 
cell,  without  work ;  and  the  highest  degree,  the  dark  cell,  which  is  only  used  on 
the  greatest  occasions.  The  new  buildings  intended  for  these  purposes  are  exten- 
sive and  dry. 

"  In  this  maison  centrale,  attendance  on  divine  service  is  regrularly  enforced 
once  on  Sundays ;  the  director  sets  the  example,  which  is  in  general  very  willingly 
and  exactly  followed.  Many  of  the  prisoners  receive  the  sacraments.  A  Pro- 
testant minister  is  also  in  attendance  on  the  few  prisoners  of  that  persuasion  con- 
fined here." 

Attendance  upon  divine  service  in  prisons  affords,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  no  sort  of  criterion  of  the  religious  feeling  which 
may  exist  amongst  the  prisoners :  the  chapel  is  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the  place ;  and  it  is  more  easy  to 
comply  with  the  short  demand  of  the  ordinary  upon  an  idle 
day,  than  it  is  to  submit  to  several  other  regulations  of  the 
discipline.  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  tnaisona  cen- 
trales to  which  the  notes  of  our  informant  relate,  to  the 
MAISON  CENTRALE  DE  Loos,  directed  by  the  author  of 
the  work  which  heads  the  present  article.  There,  at  least 
under  the  care  of  a  judicious  and  persevering  director, 
M.  Marquet  Vasselot,  some  attempt  has  been  made  at  a 
moral  and  instructive  discipline ;  the  base  practice  of  govem- 
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ment  by  espionnage  has  been  done  away  with ;  the  abuses  of 
prison  debauchery  have  been  repressed  by  the  introduction  of 
badges  of  infamy;  and  merit  is  encouraged  by  medals  of 
honour.  Numberless  defects  still  remain,  which  we  believe  to 
be  inherent  in  the  present  system  of  these  establishments ;  but 
the  quantity  of  improvements  which  have  actually  taken  place, 
prove  that  no  system  is  so  bad  that  it  may  not  be  made  to 
produce  some  good  effects,  in  the  hands  of  an  active  and 
enlightened  governor.  The  most  incorrigible  prisoners  are 
separated  ttom.  the  rest,  and  are  subjected  to  severer  treatment 
and  a  less  generous  diet.  Lectures  are  given  by  the  director 
himself  every  Sunday  morning  after  divine  service,  upon 
moral  topics  connected  with  the  penal  code  of  France,  and  the 
infractions  of  the  laws— of  which  the  whole  of  that  singular 
audience  is  more  or  less  guilty.  The  lectures  are  delivered  in 
simple  and  aflTectionate  language;  and  the  prisoners  attend 
them  with  the  greatest  interest.  Seeds  of  reflection  are  thus 
thrown  forth  into  the  midst  of  an  attentive  assembly,  where  the 
mind  of  every  individual  is  stimulated  by  the  sympathy  of  hia 
fellow-sufferers.  If  unconstrained  intercourse  acts  as  an  en- 
couragement to  vice,  blasphemy,  and  the  renewal  of  guilt,  the 
mutual  presence  of  the  prisoners  is  surely  not  unfitted,  at  times, 
and  under  certain  regulations,  to  ease  the  mcHral  difficulties  <^ 
the  predicament  in  which  they  stand,  and  to  bold  up  the  mirror 
of  human  fellowship  to  their  minds. 

It  forms  a  part  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  maistms  cen- 
irales  of  France,  that  a  certain  number  of  offenders,  who  have 
already  undergone  one  half  of  their  detention,  and  have 
exhibited  signs  of  confirm^  industry  and  good  conduct, 
should  be  pardoned.  A  list  of  individuals,  called  a  Tableau 
des  Grdcesj  is  annually  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior  by  the  director  of  each  prison,  for  the  approbation  of 
the  king.  The  great  abuses  of  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  little  State  of  Geneva,  and  in  the 
Milbank  Penitentiary,  have  a  serious  tendency  to  diminish 
the  efficacy  of  punishment.  We  learn  fix)m  the  evidence  of 
the  late  excellent  chaplain  of  the  latter  establishment,  that 
*^  very  nearly  all  the  prisoners  in  that  institution  obtain  their 
"  liberty  at  the  shortest  time  at  which  they  can  be  recommended 
"  to  the  secretary  of  state.""    But  we  contend  that  the  hope 
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of  a  oommutatkHi,  rarely  awarded,  and  cautiously  distributed, 
is  most  useful  as  d  means  of  refprming  the  deUnquent,  and 
is  a  very  effective  instrument  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  director.  You  may  punish — ^but  you  cannot  amend,  with- 
out hope.  Long  imprisonments  generally  produce  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  prisoner's  mind :  like  the  genius  in  the  box,  his 
resolutions  are  good  as  soon  as  he  gets  accustomed  to  the 
discipline  of  the  place;  he  derives  a  stimulus  to  virtuous 
activity  from  the  instruction  he  receives ;  but  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  he  becomes  ferocious ;  he  is  hardened  by  length 
of  aidurance ;  the  ties  which  still  connected  him  with  the  out- 
ward world  are  broken,  and  he  loses  the  promise  of  reform, 
for  ever.  Such  are  the  effects  of  monotony  upon  the  minds 
and  habits  of  men,  and  especially  of  Frenchmen,  that  they 
usually  prefer  the  extreme  but  varied  sufferings  of  the  galleys, 
to  the  dull  and  uniform  routine  of  less  severe  secondary 
punishment. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from  any  mention  of 
the  prisons  now  exclusively  appropriated,  in  Paris  and  in 
Lyons,  to  juvenile  delinquents.  The  former  of  these  establish- 
ments was  founded  in  the  month  of  August  1831,  by  the 
exertions  of  M.  M.  de  Berenger,  Charles  Lucas,  Taillandier, 
De  Grerando,  and  others ;  the  latter  is  of  still  more  recent  crea- 
tion. We  are  aware  of  the  censures  which  have  been  passed 
on  prisons  or  houses  of  refuge  which  afford  a  shelter  to  young 
vagrants,  and  consequently  a  bounty  upon  parental  neglect,  aa 
wdl  as  a  means  of  punishment  and  reform  to  young  criminals. 
But  several  reasons  concur  to  extenuate  this  evil  in  France,  or 
at  least  to  render  it  a  necessary  part  of  the  existing  institutions. 
In  a  country  where  no  workhouses  exist,  the  vagrant  is  left  in 
a  state  of  such  utter  destitution  that  no  resource  remains  but 
those  crimes  which  open  the  doors  of  a  prison — and  we  have 
seal  what  the  state  of  prisons  before  trial  is.  The  majority 
of  the  lads  in  the  Maisons  des  Jeunes  Ditenus  are  summarily 
committed  by  the  magistrates — without  trial,  and  for  very  trivial 
offences.  By  the  articles  375  and  376  of  the  Civil  Code^  a 
£Either  has  the  right  of  causing  his  son  to  be  committed  to 
prison — for  a  term,  not  exceeding  one  month  when  he  is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  not  exceeding  six  months  after  that 
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period.  The  law  which  invests  the  parent  with  this  authority 
is  bound  to  furnish  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  young  culprits 
All  the  juvenile  offenders  or  vagrants,  who  are  arrested  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  are  brought  directly  from  the  prifec- 
ture  de  police  to  the  prison  of  the  Madelannettes,  which  is  the 
temporary  site  of  the  institution.  They  are  kept  in  a  separate 
ward  before  trial;  and  after  trial  they  are  subjected  to  the 
routine  of  the  prison. 

"  It  is  rare,"  says  M.  de  Berenger,  in  his  exceHent  report  for  last  year,  «  that 
the  hearts  of  these  young  delinquents  are  corrupt ;  and  we  find  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  curb  their  restless  spirit,  and  amend  their  bad  habits,  by  a  sober 
and  unvarying  regimen.  They  are  divided  into  fourteen  workshops,  where  they 
pass  ten  hours  in  the  daytime ;  this  space  of  time  is  broken  by  two  repasts,  by 
an  hour  and  a  half  devoted  to  primary  instruction,  and  by  three  intervals  of 
recreation  of  half  an  hour  each.  They  are  only  allowed  to  speak  at  given 
moments,  but  every  irritating  act  is  carefully  avoided ;  all  corporal  punishment, 
or  insulting  language,  is  prohibited ;  and  although  the  discipline  of  the  house  is 
always  severe,  it  is  never  degrading :  the  only  punishment  used  is  a  more  or  less 
strict  seclusion.  The  system  of  solitary  sleeping  ceUs,  which  is  a  necessary 
complement  to  a  good  penitentiary  system,  is  impossible,  from^the  nature  of  the 
building  of  the  Madelonnettes ;  but  the  new  prison  of  La  Roquette*,  which  baa 
just  been  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  four  millions  of  francs  (£.160,000} 
will  amply  supply  these  deficiencies ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  prisoners  will 
be  removed  thither  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Several  instances  of  the 
good  feeling  of  the  lads  might  be  adduced,  amongst  which  the  following  trait 
deserves  notice: — A  woman,  attached  to  the  service  of  the  prison,  who  had  crossed 
the  court  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  complained  that  she  had  been  robbed 
of  two  five-franc  pieces.  Tlie  director  immediately  summoned  the  children,  and 
insisted  upon  the  despicable  nature  of  the  act  which  one  of  them  was  supposed 
to  have  committed.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  discover  the  delinquent ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  money  had  been  not  stolen  but  lost ;  but  the  whole 
body  of  prisoners  were  struck  by  the  misfortune  of  the  poor  woman,  and  they 
immediately  subscribed  the  ten  francs  which  were  wanting  firom  the  pittance  of 
their  own  earnings." — Repot t,  pp.  15,  et  seq. 

After  their  discharge  from  the  prison,  where,  however,  they 
generally  remain  at  least  three  yearsf ,  the  boys  are  taken 

•  This  prison  was  built,  at  an  expense  of  2,912,837  francs,  for  female  prisoners ; 
but  its  destination  has  been  changed,  and  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place 
in  it  have  considerably  increased  its  cost 

f  In  the  report  of  the  Lords*  Select  Committee,  p.  93,  there  is  a  curious  note 
X)f  Mr.  Brebner,  the  keeper  of  the  Glasgow  bridewell  (which  we  believe  to  be 
extremely  well  conducted),  as  to  the  effect  of  the  duration  of  punishments.  The 
re-commitments  of  juvenile  offenders,  who  had  undergone  short  punishments, 
varied  from  forty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  which  gradually  diminish  as  the  term 
increases,  till  out  of  ninety-three  commitments  for  a  space  of  two  years,  not  a 
tingle  re-commitment  has  taken  place. 
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under  the  protection  of  a  society  of  patrons,  who  bind  them  as 
apprentices  to  a  trade  of  tlieir  own  choice,  and  encourage 
them  in  their  good  resolutions.  The  number  of  re-commit- 
ments has  been  amazingly  diminished  in  consequence  of  this 
plan ;  and  it  has  been  found  that,  far  from  deterring  parents 
from  rendering  those  good  offices  to  their  children  which  they 
are  bound  to  fulfil,  the  co-operation  of  the  patrons  stimulates 
and  sanctions  their  zeal. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  hardy  and  intel- 
ligent demeanour  of  the  inmates  of  this  prison,  who,  when 
they  are  rescued  from  the  perilous  chances  which  awaited 
them,  are  sure  never  to  become  sluggish  or  indiiFerent  members 
of  society.  The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  not  so  severe  as  to 
destroy  that  youthful  elasticity,  which  it  is  intended,  not  to 
obliterate,  but  to  direct.  In  their  games,  the  iSrst  impulse  of 
the  young  penitents  was  to  get  up  theatrical  performances,  io 
imitation  of  those  extravagant  dramas  which  had  enticed  them 
from  their  homes  to  the  delights  of  la  Gait^  and  the  Funam- 
bules — an  amusement,  which  was,  of  course,  suppressed  by 
authority. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  considerations  which  the  reports 
npoa  this  establishment  have  suggested,  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  our  own  country  will  not  always  depend  upcm  the 
zeal  of  private  charities  for  the  discharge  of  many  of  its  most 
important  duties ;  and  that  before  long  a  prison  will  be  set 
apart  in  this  great  metropolis,  to  which,  and  to  which  alone, 
all  juvenile  delinquents  will  be  committed  both  before  and 
after  trial.  The  expense  of  a  penitentiary  system  adapted  to 
boys,  need  not  be  very  considerable;  and  there  can  be  no 
economy  in  allowing  8000  children*  to  suck  in  the  malaria  of 

*  A  calculation  has  been  made  in  France  as  to  the  expense  to  which  an 
habitual  delinquent  puts  the  community.  It  has  been  proved  (on  an  average 
of  fifty  cases)  that  such  an  individual  passes  fourteen  whole  years  of  his  life 
in  places  of  confinement,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty,  aud  eighteen 
years  and  four  months  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty.  Supposing 
the  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner  to  be  only  200  francs,  in  the  latter  case  an  o&nder 
aged  fifty  must  have  cost  the  state  more  than  .3600  francs  (£.144)  without 
reckoning  the  cost  of  judicial  proceedings,  &c.  Of  course  this  sum  is  much 
greater  in  the  English  gaols ;  and  the  saving  of  temporary  transportation  may 
be  questioned.  Tlie  total  annual  cost  of  the  maison  des  jeunes  detenus  at 
Paris,  for  the  year  1832,  was  (including  several  extraordinary  expenses) 
95,832  francs  71  centimes  (£.3833),  which  makes  the  individual  cost  of  the  285 
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Ixmdon  depravity,  and  to  be  prepared  for  no  other  career, 
than  that  of  the  gaol,  the  hulks,  and  the  gallows.  There 
appears  to  be  very  little  doubt  that,  whatever  be  the  increase 
of  crime  in  England  and  Prance,  the  increase  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is,  in  proportion,  far  greater  than  that  of  the  sum 
total  of  offences.  To  check  this  evil,  to  supply  the  care  of  a 
parent  to  those  unfortunate  beings  who  are  as  it  were  spawned 
in  the  foul  deposits  of  overgrown  cities,  and  to  open  a  career  ist 
uiother  hemisphere  to  youtli  whose  childhood  has  been  pinched 
by  misery  and  tainted  witli  crime,  is  a  high  aim — and  we  would 
add,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  attending  all  officious 
benevolence,  an  imperious  duty.  The  gamin  de  Paru  is  the 
child  of  folly  and  dissipation ;  but  we  fear  that  the  vagrant 
of  the  streets  of  London  is  given  over  at  an  earlier  age  to 
grosser  vices,  and  more  incorrigible  habits :  so  much  the  more 
pressing  is  the  necessity  of  strenuous  endeavour*. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  offender  through 
the  different  stages  of  the  prisons  of  Paris ;  and  we  are  arrived 
at  the  highest  secondary  punishment,  which  commences  by  hit 
removal  to  the  hagne  of  Brest,  Toulon,  or  Rochefort.  Our 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  hideous  and 
brutalizing  places  of  punishmait ;  and  we  refer  our  readan  to 
the  work  of  M.  Alhoy  for  an  account  of  them,  which  is  very 

prisonere  come  to  336  francs  29  centimes  per  annum  (about  £,\Z  9»,)  It  is 
clear  that,  if  the  foregoing  calculation  be  correct,  the  reformation  of  only  a  smaU 
fraction  of  the  juTenile  delinquents,  supposing  each  one  to  remain  in  prison  three 
years,  and  to  eoet  about  £.40,  would  be  a  considerable  pecuniary  saving. 

It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1816,  that  there 
were  tl\en  8000  children  in  London  who  subsisted  by  plunder.  And  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Capper's  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  (May  1833)  that  the 
commitments  of  juvenile  offenders  in  the  course  of  last  year  were  as  foUows 
(we  presume  in  Eng^nd  and  Wales) : — 

Aged  twelve  and  under 400  males  and  females. 

From  twelve  to  sixteen. . ....     2204      „  „ 

From  sixteen  to  twenty-one . .     6473      „  „ 

Total 9077      „  „ 

*  The  Brenton  asylum,  Hackney  Wick,  under  the  superiotendence  of  the 
Children's  Friend  Society,  is  an  interesting  and  successful  proof  of  what  may  be 
done  with  the  most  depraved  juvenile  delinquents ;  and  a  little  book,  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Forss  of  that  institution,  deserves  notice.  But  the  present 
agricultural  prospects  of  the  country  render  all  agricultural  education  costly  and 
precarious,  and  we  must  learn  to  do  cheaply,  and  to  do  what  will  last. 
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^triiuDg,  and  we  betiere  ocnrect  We  shall,  however,  avail 
oursdves  of  the  notes,  from  which  we  have  already  borrowed  so 
largely,  to  describe  the  departure  of  the  convicts,  which  took 
place,  aa  usual,  in  the  month  of  April,  this  year,  firom 
Bic£tre:— 

*'  We  left  Paris  at  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  anriTed  in  left  than  an 
hour  at  Bic^tre.  At  we  entered  the  courts  of  that  great  hospice,  the  scene  was 
different  from  any  which  I  had  before  witnessed  there ;  the  morning  was  very 
fine,  and  hundreds  of  old  men  were  leaning  abroad,  stooping  over  their  benches, 
chatting  with  their  neighbours,  or  watching  the  strangers  and  the  baggage- 
waggons  of  the  garde-chummes,  at  the  door  of  the  prison.  We  loitered  for 
some  time  amongst  them,  and  at  last,  with  some  dii&culty,  entered  the  prison, 
and  the  cour  des  fers,  where  the  *  gal^riens*  were  already  preparing  for  the 
operation  we  came  to  witness.  The  individuals  who  were  to  compose  the  first 
chain,  twenty-five  in  number,  were  drawn  up  in  a  file.  They  successively  stripped 
and  put  on  the  shirt  of  the  galleys,  with  the  infamous  badge  T.  F.  (travaux 
forc^),  after  which  they  were  dressed  either  in  their  own  clothes,  or  in  a  coarse 
striped  sailor's  jacket  and  trowsers,  which  is  termed  the  '  habit  de  voyage.'  I 
observed  that  many  of  them  shook  with  emotion  at  this  first  act,  which  was 
scarcely  compulsory,  who  afterwards  underwent  the  ironing  with  apparent  indif- 
ference. The  minority,  however,  affected  a  sort  of  coquetterie  in  their  attire ; 
they  buttoned  their  waistcoats  and  loose  trowsers  with  peculiar  care;  they 
knotted  their  cravats  with  neatness ;  and  when  they  put  on  the  light  woollen 
cap,  they  scrupulously  adjusted  the  little  tuck  in  the  crown,  which  is  a  necessary 
piece  of  prison  elegance.  Many  of  them  had  woven  straw  hats  in  fimtastical 
shiq>es,  such  as  helmets,  beavers,  and  sombreros,  which  were  adorned  with 
flowers,  or  stars  of  bugles,  to  draw  attention — and  may  be  a  few  sous — as  they 
crossed  their  country. 

"  After  this  preparation,  the  file  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  other  side  of  the 
yard,  where  the  chains  were  laid  along  on  the  ground.  Each  chain  might  be 
about  sixty  feet  in  length :  the  links  are  long,  and  weigh  neariy  a  pound  each :  at 
a  distance  of  four  feet  there  is  a  large  ring  in  the  central  chain,  out  of  which  two 
lesser  chains,  of  three  links  each,  pass,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  so 
that  the  whole  chain  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  dorsal  bone  of  a  fish.  When 
the  file  arrived  at  the  place,  they  were  ordered  to  sit  down  on  the  pavement,  and 
the  dtiomwes  gave  one  of  the  branch  chains  to  each  of  them  as  they  sat :  they 
carefully  weighed  the  long  links,  and  poised  them  till  their  turn  came.  The 
passage  finom  oomparmtive  independence  to  absolute  servitude,  from  the  state  of 
a  perfect  individuid  to  that  of  the  twenty-fifth  fWu:tion  of  an  infemous  band,  was 
now  about  to  be  completed.  There  sat  these  victims  of  their  birth,  of  their 
education,  of  their  follies,  of  their  vices,  and  their  bad  or  covetous  hearts,  bound 
to  the  file  of  similar  depravities — the  chain,  which  is  alive  with  the  crimes  and 
sufferings  of  a  mass  of  human  beings,  but  which  bears  no  more  human  name 
than  the  bar  of  a  haven,  or  the  iron  fiistening  of  a  gate. 

**  Whilst  the  convicts  were  in  this  position,  three  of  the  guards  advanced : 
one  of  them  bore  a  sort  of  square  ring,  that  opened  with  a  hinge,  which  he  first 
fitted  to  the  size  of  the  firgai's  throat,  and  then  passed  through  the  link  of  the 
chain ;  another  man  followed  with  a  portable  anvil,  upon  which  the  ring  was 
riveted    behind   the   convict's    neck;     whilst   a    third   supported  his   head, 
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to  prevent  it  from  being  bruised  or  shaken  by  the  repeated  blows  of 
the  hammer.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  I  stood  in  front  of  the  line.  The 
variety  of  coimtenance  and  demeanour  was  extremely  great:  some  of  the 
criminals  had  iaces  of  incredible  brutality ;  but  these  were  more  depraved  than 
bold,  more  foul  and  swinish  than  ferocious :  others  were  mere  country  lads,  with 
bright  eyes,  and  fair  hair  shining  over  their  tanned  fiices,  who  seemed  afflicted 
to  dulness  by  what  they  had  seen,  or  were  about  to  endure.  These  boys  were 
mostly  condemned  for  some  first  offence,  and  had  received  no  education,  even  in 
the  arts  of  crime,  before  they  were  committed  to  prison.  But  men  were  not 
wanting  in  this  singular  group,  more  advanced  in  years,  with  the  vindictive  spirit 
and  hopeless  state  of  the  outlaw  written  on  their  hard  and  tranquil  features.  These 
are  the  beings  who  are  beyond  all  hope  of  reform ;  and  who  subsist  by  plunder, 
because  plunder  alone  can  satisfy  their  wants,  and  exercise  their  keen  and  rest- 
less faiculties.  At  the  bagne  they  are  subdued  and  industrious;  they  are  too 
sincere  fatalists  to  rebel  without  hope,  and  too  enterprising  ever  to  lay  aside  the 
plans  and  chances  of  escape.  But  they  seldom  expose  themselves  to  such  severe 
punishment,  and  the  maisons  de  reclusion  are  usually  the  places  to  which  they 
are  condemned.  The  thief  calculates  every  thing,  the  chances  of  punishment  as 
well  as  those  of  enjoyment ;  and  he  knows  the  game  he  plays  too  well  to  be 
astonished  even  at  his  ill  luck,  or  to  regard  any  misfortune  or  success  as  more 
than  temporary. 

**  At  the  head  of  this  first  line  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  cinquidme  lagers, 

Jean  Baptiste  C :  he  had  on  a  sort  of  military  coat  and  cap.     1  inquired 

his  history,  which  exhibits  the  astonishing  recklessness  of  the  French  police. 
This  man  was  condemned  last  summer  for  forgery,  to  five  years  of  *  travaux 
forces;'  and  he  was  sent  to  Toulon  with  the  chaine  in  October.  In  the  course 
of  the  winter  his  evidence  was  required  in  a  trial,  which  came  on  in  Paris ;  he 
was  sent  from  brigade  to  brigade  on  foot,  driven  onwards  by  the  relays  of  gen- 
d'armerie,  till  he  got  to  Paris.  He  described  this  dreadful  journey  as  infinitely 
worse  than  the  bagne,  or  even  than  *  the  chaine.'  On  arriving,  he  gave  his 
evidence,  and  was  now  sent  back  to  Toulon  in  the  same  painful  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  first  journey.  Not  far  from  this  man  was  a  *  format,*  in 
his  green  cap,  who  had  escaped  from  Toulon  since  October  last,  and  had  been 
retaken  in  Paris ;  he  was  precisely  one  of  those  bold  and  deep- featured  outlaws 
I  have  described  above. 

•*  Whilst  the  blows  were  given  on  the  anvil  behind  the  convict's  neck,  which 
rivetted  him  to  his  chaine,  the  face  of  each  individual  assumed  a  most  peculiar 
expression:  it  was  his  soul  that  winced;  his  lips  were  compressed,  his  eyes 
staring,  and  perhaps  a  keen  physical  pang  would  have  been  a  relief  to  what  he 
felt  at  that  moment  Not  that  shame  or  distress  predominated — not  that  any  of 
them  blushed  or  wept,  whilst  the  greater  number  swore  and  sung — but  it  was 
the  sullen  submission  of  the  knave  to  the  hand  which  curbs  him.  The  entire 
'  chaine'  of  this  spring,  which  contains  the  mass  of  the  convicts  from  the  north  of 
France,  sentenced  to  less  than  ten  years  galleys,  consists  of  118  individuals;  but 
this  number  is  less  than  usual :  fourteen  of  them  are  under  twenty  years  of 
tge,  and  six  above  fifty.  I  should  say  at  least  one-third  were  under  thirty. 
Four  chaines  of  twenty-five  each,  were  ironed  in  our  presence :  but  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  iheforqats  had  been  committed  to  the  dark  cells  for  riotous  conduct 
the  night  before,  and  they  were  to  be  ironed  just  before  starting. 

*<  1  believe  some  sort  of  classification  is  attempted  in  the  Chaine ;  at  least, 
I  observed  that  lads  of  the  same  district,  and  the  men  who  looked  the  most  to  be 
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pitied,  were  linked  together.  Of  course  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  troop  have 
a  smaller  weight  of  chain  to  bear.  1  reckoned  that  each  forpat  must  have  abou^ 
12]bs.  weight  of  irons  to  carry ;  but  perhaps  this  I21b8.  is  too  small  a  calculation, 
for  two  lads  (to  whom  I  shall  shortly  revert)  told  me  they  were  brought  from 
Rouen  with  irons  of  dOlbs.  weight  on  their  legs. 

"  The  second  chaine  was  far  more  disgusting  than  the  first     I  have  never 
seen  anything  more  base  than  the  wretches  who  composed  it    There  were 
physiognomies  as  clearly  lined  by  the  powers  of  evil  as  that  of  Voltaire ;  but  it 
was  the  Voltaire  of  the  sewer  and  the  prison,  with  the  same 
'  lUre  de  singe  assis  sur  la  destruction/ 

**  When  the  dressing  of  the  third  chaine  began,  we  were  standing  in  the  part 
of  the  yard  in  which  it  was  taking  place ;  and  I  was  struck  with  two  lads  who  were 
together.  The  first  was  a  delicate,  1  may  even  say,  beautiful  youth,  whose  slight 
person,  and  long  white  bands,  showed  that  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
hard  labour,  and  that  he  had  undergone  the  sad  idleness  of  a  long  detention  before 
triaL     1  am  told,  that  in  many  prisons  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  badge  of  honour  to 

have  those  noble  or  vicious  palms,  such  as  Ali  Pacha  admired.     Louis  S , 

and  his  companion,  had  both  been  transferred  to  BicStre  from  Normandy :   they 

were  not  condemned  for  the  same  crime ;  indeed  Louis  S had  worked  in  a 

DMnufactory  at  Rouen,  and  the  other  lad  was  from  Havre.  As  I  have  before 
observed,  they  were  stripped  when  we  first  noticed  them,  and  they  were  almost 
the  only  prisoners  who  turned  away  with  any  show  of  modesty  to  change  their 
dress.  When  the  operation  was  terminated,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  talk  to 
the  Ibrpats,  I  addressed  ihem  as  they  sat  upon  their  bench,  and  learned  their 
history.  Louis  had  been  in  prison  seven  months  and  a  half  before  trial ;  and  as 
no  sort  of  work  was  possible  in  that  place,  he  started  on  his  long  journey  without 
a  sou  :  I  gave  him  some  cigarres,  and  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  This  boy  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Some  one  inquired  whether  there  were  any  means  of 
instruction  at  the  bagne,  to  which  an  employ^  replied,  in  the  usual  tone  of  those 
gentry,  '  £h  bien  non — on  les  envoie  au  bagne  pour  les  punir,  et  non  pas  pour 
'  les  instniire  I '  But  I  liave  somewhat  anticipated  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning. 

**  YThen  all  the  formats  were  ironed,  they  were  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time 
on  the  benches  round  the  yard ;  after  which  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  corner 
nearest  the  door,  to  receive  the  aumonier's  parting  exliortation.  The  scene 
was  at  this  moment  very  striking :  the  numerous  grated  windows  of  the  prison, 
which  overlook  the  court,  were  lined  with  the  criminals  who  *are  undergoing  a 
temporary  detention ;  firom  some  of  the  cabanons  (as  the  large  cells  are  called) 
we  heard  perpetual  vociferations,  mingled  with  oaths  and  good  wishes,  whilst 
more  than  one  delinquent  sighed  through  the  grate,  and  told  me  that  this  dreadful 
scene  was  a  lesson  he  should  never  forget  At  last,  when  the  ringing  of  the  chaines 
which  the  garde-chiourmes  were  removing  was  done,  the  venerable  aumonier 
Months  began.  He  was  an  did  man,  in  the  plain  black  canonical  dress,  with  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  upon  his  breast :  he  stood  between  the  convicts, 
whom  he  addressed,  and  the  spectators  who  clustered  about  him.  We  were  all 
bare-headed.  *  My  children,'  said  he,  '  when  misfortunes  happen,  whether  by 
our  fiiult,  or  by  the  chances  of  life,  or  by  the  will  of  Providence,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  turn  the  resources  that  remain  to  the  best  account  In  the  position  in 
which  you  now  stand,  I  am  aware  that  you  will  have  much  to  bear ;  you  will  pass 
some  years  in  wearisome  labour,  and  a  hard  servitude,  which  may  enable  you  to 
expiate  your  crimes.  But  although  our  lives  are  short,  and  your's  in  particular 
will  perhaps  be  shortened  by  the  privations  you  will  undergo,  time  enougli 
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remains  to  repent,  to  amend,  and  to  acquire  that  second  innocence  which  will 
restore  your  confidence  in  God  and  in  yourselves,  and  which  may  even  place  you 
honestly  in  the  world.  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  the  present  advantages  which 
industry  and  obedience  will  procure  for  you ;  I  need  not  remind  you  that,  for  the 
present,  you  are  cut  off  from  your  fiunilies,  and  that  few  of  your  former  friends 
will  notice  you,  or  hear  of  you— —(Here  one  of  the  elder  prisoners  shed  a  few 
tears — another,  a  country  lad,  who  seemed  not  to  be  prepared  for  this  pathetic 
address,  turned  away  to  hide  the  contraction  of  his  features.) — '  But,'  continued 
the  priest,  '  God  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  guilty  who  repent :  if  you  are 
prodigals,  he  is  die  fkther  of  the  prodigaL  I  entreat  you  to  think  of  what  I  say 
to  you  on  your  long  journey,  and  when  you  arrive  at  your  destination.  And 
now,  my  children,  I  give  you  my  blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Father.'  Few  of 
the  convicts  remained  insensible  to  this  language:  but  if  three  or  four  of  them' 
gave  way  to  their  emotion,  the  nugority  concealed  their  fedings  by  an  increased 
afiectation  of  levity. 

**-  After  the  chaines  were  again  seated  on  their  benches,  the  other  ditema 
seemed  more  and  more  anxious  to  send  them  keepsakes  and  little  comforts.  One 
of  them  complained  that  he  was  hungry,  and  immediately  diree  great  loavea  wcvs 
thrown  down  to  him ;  anodier,  durt  be  was  cold,  and  they  sent  him  a  Mpw*, 
whaoh  he  contrived  to  pot  on,  notwithstanding  the  ring  on  his  neck,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  company.  At  last  the  pay-time  came :  the  forpats  are  allowed 
tiie  money  they  have  earned  in  prison ;  Init  if  it  is  a  considerable  sum,  it  is  given 
in  charge  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  detachment:  many  of  them  had  a  maue  of 
forty  or  fifty  francs.  One  man  received  a  box  eontaining  ten  francs,  and  a  lock 
of  hair  from  his  mistress — ^a  token  of  that  inexplicable  attachment  which  so  often 
unites  the  most  unfortunate  of  femalee  to  the  worst  of  men ;  and  which  induces 
them  to  share  their  perils,  to  alleviate  their  sorrows,  and  to  support  their  ingra- 
titude. The  ceremony  which  we  came  to  witness  was  now  terminated ;  but  such 
was  the  interest  which  I  had  acquired  in  the  fote  of  the  criminals  who  were  to 
depart  upon  their  long  journey  with  the  morrow's  dawn,  that  I  loitered  for  some 
time  to  converse  with  the  most  interesting  individuals,  as  the  several  cordons 
filed  off  across  the  yard,  until  a  garde-chiourme  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  '  Monsieur,  on  ne  parle  pas  aux  condamn^s ; '  upon  which  I  left  the  cour 
des  fers." 

We  need  scarcely  advert  to  the  palpable  evils  of  a  punish- 
ment which  drags  the  convicts  of  the  northern  districts  through 
the  hamlets  and  the  cantons  of  France ;  furnishing  incentives 
to  that  feverish  excitement  in  the  population,  which  produces 
crime  more  frequently  than  it  represses  it ;  and  exposing  the 
criminals  to  the  injudicious  pity  of  the  people,  and  the  brutal 
treatment  of  a  mercenary  buid  (which  does  not  deserve^  and 
which  does  not  bear,  the  name  of  soldiers),  daring  the  course  of 
a  journey  of  500  miles,  which  is  usually  performed  in  twenty- 
seven  days.  The  expense  of  the  transport  of  the  different 
chaines  amounted,  in  the  year  1888,  to  1 27,500  francs  (5800^) ; 
contracts  are  undertaken  by  persons  who  agree  to  fiimish  the 
necessary  escort,  provision,  and  occasional  vehicles  for  the 
whole  number  of  convicts.     But  the  journey,  although  it  is  the 
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most  painful  part  of  the  whole  punishment,  is  only  a  foretaste 
of  the  infamy  and  the  brutality  of  the  hagnea  themselves ; 
where  every  debasing  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  criminal 
during  the  term  of  his  sentence,  and  from  whence  he  is  flung 
back  upon  the  world  totally  destitute  of  resources.  The 
yellow  passport  which  he  thenceforward  bears,  denotes  his  past 
infamy  at  every  town  he  enters,  and  dqmves  him  of  the  means 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood ;  no  master  will  employ  him, 
and  no  workmen  will  mess  with  him.  It  is  believed  that 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  liberated  galley-slaves 
exist  in  various  parts  of  France,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
government,  and  of  terror  to  the  population. 

But  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  the  highest  second- 
ary punishment — imperfections  which  result  from  the  twofold 
absence  of  a  penitentiary  system  and  of  colonies — the  modifi- 
cations of  the  penal  code,  and  the  authority  vested  in  the  jury 
by  the  law  of  1832,  have  nearly  abolished  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  punidiment  of  death.  The  following  are  the 
numbers  of  capital  convictions  for  the  four  last  years  :-* 

1881  108 

1882  15 

1883  60 

1884  26 

The  statistical  documents,  which  will  in  time  show  the  effect 
of  this  important  change,  are  not  yet  publi^ed  ;  nor  can 
they,  with  so  shcnrt  an  experiaice^  be  said  to  exist.  On  no 
point  do  testimonies  conflict  more  than  on  the  fear  which 
great  criminals  entertain  of  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  it  is 
not  our  intention,  at  the  close  of  an  article  which  has  already 
kd  us  over  so  wide  a  field,  to  enter  into  this  important  ques- 
tioD.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  addudng  two  striking 
anecdotes  which  illustrate  the  controversy  :— 

Amurda:  had  been  committed  in  one  of  the  maisons  centrales 
by  several  oi  its  inmates,  on  the  person  of  a  turnkey :  two  of 
the  murderers  were  condanned  to  death ;  upon  which  a  third, 
a  lad  of  twenty-one,  who  had  been  condemned  for  a  rape  at 
fifteen,  and  a  murder  at  twenty,  but  who  was  not  included  in 
their  sentence,  wrote  to  the  public  prosecutor  to  assert  hi^ 
guilt,  and  to  b^  to  share  their  sentence  ;  adding,  that  he 
had  rather  die  upon  the  scafibld  than  live  in  close  confinement 
without  tobacco. 
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A.  B.,  a  prisoner,  in  a  maison  centrales  formally  announced 
his  intention  of  kiUing  some  one,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
brought  to  the  scaffold :  he  was  a  remarkably  well-conducted 
man ;  and  he  expressed  his  regret  for  his  future  victim,  saying 
that  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  the  governor,  who  had 
always  treated  him  kindly — ^but  that  when  the  hour  should  be 
come,  the  blow  must  be  struck.  Of  course  he  was  carefully 
watched ;  but  five  months  afterwards  he  killed  a  task-master, 
and  then  walked  of  his  own  accord  to  the  cell  of  confinement. 
On  his  trial,  he  remained  perfectly  calm  and  silent ;  till,  when 
the  judge  was  summing  up  the  evidence  at  some  length, 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  Allons,  M.  le  Prudent,  vous  m^ennuyez; 
^  tout  ce  que  vous  dites  1^  est  vrai;  j'*ai  tu^  cet  homme; 
**  tuez-moi  sans  tant  de  paroles.*" 

How  appalling  and  how  various  are  the  forms  of  lunacy,  of 
error,  and  of  crime  ! 

Nescit  quid  perdat ;  et  alto 
Demersus  8umm&  rursiliin  non  buUit  in  unda. 

The  question  of  capital  punishment  does  not,  however, 
occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  our  opinions  upon  the 
subject  we  have  been  treating ;  the  real  question  is,  as  to  what 
secondary  punishment  can  be  discovered,  which  will  repress 
the  b^nnings  of  crime,  the  vicious  propensities,  and  corrupt 
practices  which  lead  in  the  end  to  felony  and  to  death.  It  is 
to  the  vast  multitude  of  busy  villains,  from  amongst  whom  a 
ruffian  may  occasionally  proceed,  that  the  remedy  (if  it  exist) 
must  be  applied.  The  crime  of  blood  is,  thank  God,  an 
exception^  and  punishment  of  blood  ought  to  be  an  exception 
also.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whoever  has  snatched  a 
boy  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  gaol,  to  which  he  has 
been  committed  for  stealing  apples — ^whoever  has  checked  a 
vicious  propensity  by  the  substitution  of  honest  reward,  or 
stilled  a  passion  for  licentiousness  by  a  mild  and  discreet 
exercise  of  authority — ^has  done  more  to  diminish  the  sum  of 
guilt  in  the  nation,  than  he  who  has  wrung  a  tardy  prayer 
from  the  murderer,  or  saved  the  hardened  oflender  frirai  the 
fate  to  which  the  laws  which  he  has  broken,  habitually 
condemn  him. 
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Article  VI. 

PenciUings  by  the  Way.    By  N.  P.  Willis,  lEsq.     London^ 

1835. 

That  this  book  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  silly  one,  we 
readily  grant ;  and  that  the  author  has  shown  himself  to  be 
Ignorant  on  some  points  and  presuming  on  otheA,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  deny.  But  we  deprecate  any  sneering  insinuations 
bong  directed  against  the  talent  or  manners  of  America^ 
from  the  character  or  writings  of  any  individual  American. 
It  would  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  have  our  English 
kdies  estimated  by  the  standard  of  Mrs.  Trollope ;  and,  at 
leasts  we  are  bound  to  render  to  the  Americans  the  same 
measure  of  justice  as  we  claim  for  ourselves;  and  not  to 
fiMtn  our  opinion  of  what  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  may  be, 
in  delicacy  and  information,  from  the  specimen  which  they 
have  sent  over  to  us,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis.  In 
spite  of  all  that  he  has  shown  himself,  we  still  can  believe  that 
in  America  are  to  be  found  gentlemen  and  scholars,  with  minds 
as  cultivated,  and  manners  as  refined,  as  are  to  be  met  with 
amongst  ourselves.  But  in  fact,  when  we  examine  into  the 
drcumstances  of  the  case,  we  shall  find  that  the  causes  of 
this  author^s  failure  are  personal  to  himself;  and  would  most 
probably  have  produced  the  same  eifect,  to  whatever  country 
be  had  belonged. 

In  the  first  place,  cockfieyism  is  of  no  country ;  it  may 
flourish  as  vigorously  **  on  Susquehanna^s  side,^  as  in  Fleet- 
street  ;  and  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis — is  a  cockney.  By  cockney,  we 
mean  that  unfortunate  class  of  animals  which  can  see  only  one 
object  at  a  time,  and  that — ^the  object  nearest  to  them ;  which 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  comparison,  and  believe  the  little 
cockle-boat,  in  which  they  themselves  are  embarked,  to  be 
larger,  and  taller,  and  grander  in  every  way,  than  the  Bri- 
tannia at  a  little  distance.  To  them  the  ancient  crx^\»^rtHOf, 
who  showed  a  ringle  brick  as  a  specimen  of  a  building,  appears 
a  very  sensible  fellow— they  can  only  see  one  brick  at  a  time ; 
but  then,  to  compensate  for  that  imperfection,  the  brick  appears 
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to  them  as  large  as  a  whole  temple — ^nay,  seems  a  whole  temple 
*in  itself. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  much  surprised  if  the  obser- 
vations of  a  gentleman,  of  this  description,  are  a  little  unusual,  or, 
indeed,  absurd.  The  only  wonder  is  that  he  has  not  fallen  into 
still  greater  mistakes.  But  there  is  another  disqualification,  for 
the  task  he  has  assumed,  under  which  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  labours ; 
and  which,  like  the  cockneyism  we  have  mentioned,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  being  either  a  United-States- American, 
or  an  indigenous  Cherokee.  In  fact,  it  is  his  kot  being  an 
American  in  his  opinions,  or  even  a  Cherokee,  of  which  we  com- 
plain. Nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear 
the  sentiments  of  a  plain,  out*spoken,  clear-thinking,  genuine 
American,  of  us  and  all  our  doings.  Both  countries  might 
derive  benefit  from  the  observations  of  a  person  who  was  tho^ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  his  own  land,  and 
had  abilities  enough  to  make  himself  familiar  with  those  of  the 
other.  But,  whilst  he  has  no  feeling  of  ill-will  to  the  country 
he  is  visiting'-no  blind  antipathy  against  what  appears  new, 
nor  obstinate  prejudice  in  favour  of  what  is  old — he  must  still, 
in  all  he  says  or  does,  retain  his  nationality.  We  do  not  want 
an  Americanos  opinion  of  the  Americans — nor  even  the  opi- 
nion of  any  Englishman,  whose  heart  and  feelings  are  wholly 
Americanised ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  want  John  Builds 
opinion  of  himself — nor,  least  of  all,  the  sentiments  of  an 
Anglified  "  Yankee,^  who  forgets  the  nationality  of  which  he 
ought  to  be  proud,  and  degenerates,  on  reaching  the  Thames, 
into  the  petit  maitreism  of  a  provincial  coxcomb,  or  the  pseudo- 
aristocracy  of  a  country  attomey'^s  clerk. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  all  that  portion  of  his  volumes  which 
relates  to  this  country,  has  placed  himself  in  a  false  position ; 
and  has  further  disqualified  himself  to  give  any  ofnnion  of  the 
aristocratic  and  literary  circles  to  which  he  was  admitted,  by  the 
unfortunate  fancy  which  has  seized  him,  that  he  himself  belongs, 
lis  of  right,  to  both.  Stranger  idea  than  this  never  entered 
into  any  person'^s  head.  The  circumstance  of  this  gentleman 
having  received  so  much  notice,  amongst  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  is  one  which  we  hope  will  show  to  the  Americans 
that  the  prejudice  against  them  is  entirely  worn  off.  So  enUiely, 
indeed,  is  it  abolished,  that  a  strong  re-action  has  taken  place 
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in  ibeir  favour ;  and  nothing,  we  can  assure  them,  but  the  very 
fact  of  Mr.  N.  P*  Willis  being  an  American,  could  have  pro- 
cured him  the  attentions  he  was  favoured  widi,  while  here.  All 
classes  (except  a  very  small  section  of  politicians,  who  fancy 
th^  can  best  prove  their  love  to  their  own  country  by  under- 
valuing  everjr  other)  are  anxiouiB  to  treat  the  Americans 
with  that  kindness  which  ought  to  exist  between  near  relations. 
Blood)  as  Bailie  NicolJarvie  says,  is  thicker  than  water;  and  a 
feeling,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  is  springing  up,  that  of  all  quar* 
rels,  fEunily  quarrels  are  the  most  annoying.  It  is  now  enough 
for  a  man  to  be  transatlantic  to  procure  him  a  good  reception 
wherever  he  presents  himself,  between  Cornwall  and  the  Ork* 
nqrs ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  continuance  of  this  kindly 
feeling,  we  are  desirous  ci  showing  that  the  indiscretions^-to  call 
them  by  no  worse  name— which  Mr.  N.  P.Willis  has  committed 
(than  which  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  interrupt  this 
kindliness  of  feeling  toward  our  far-away  kindred),  are  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  individual,  and  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  by  any  means  characteristic  of  his  nation. 

When  we  sit  down  to  a  book  of  travels, — ^before  we  can  come 
to  any  dedsion  on  the  degree  of  value  attached  to  it, — ^we  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  objects 
with  which  it  is  written.  If  we  see  pervading  it  a  zealous  de- 
sire of  ascertmning  and  communicating  truth,  we  forgive  any 
mistake  which  may  be  made,  and  consider  that  it  arises  from  haste 
or  inadvertence — ^from  any  thing,  in  short,  but  design.  But 
when  we  meet  with  volumes  purporting  to  be  reports  of  actual 
occurrences,  but  which  serve  principally  as  vehicles  to  bring 
the  author  himself  before  us,  we  look  upon  them  with  very 
different  eyes.  We  suspect  that  the  naked  reality  is  dressed 
up  according  to  the  author'^s  taste— that  occurrences,  if  not 
altogether  invented,  are  at  least  marvellously  changed  in  the 
tdling ;  and,  in  short,  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  are  reading 
'*  a  novel  founded  on  facts,^  or  the  plain  bona  fide  facts  them- 
sdves.  We  fear  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  has  a  great  facility  in  be- 
stowing "  the  cockit-hat  and  gold-headed  cane,"  with  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  accused  of  ornamenting  his  viva  voce 
stories.  But  the  misfcnlune,  with  him,  is,  that  the  cane  and  the 
cockit-hat  are  encumbrances  instead  of  embellishments.  The 
cane  is  put  in  the  wrong  hand — ^the  hat  on  the  wrong  head. 
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We  find  no  fault  with  these  sketches^  that  they  were  written 
as  a  means  of  support — or  that  they  are  the  regularly  pur- 
chased contributions  to  a  periodical  paper.  Money  cannot  be 
more  honourably  acquired  than  by  the  exercise  of  talents; 
and  the  time  is,  we  hope,  not  far  distant,  when  literature  will 
be  recognised  as  a  distinct  and  honourable  profession.  But  this 
we  may  be  allowed  to  object  to— that  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  concealed 
the  object  with  which  he  sought  admittance  into  society,  and 
introductions  to  celebrated  men.  He  met  them  in  the  unsus- 
pecting freedom  of  social  life ; — ^heard  them  say  silly,  or  stupid, 
or  ill-natured  things  (for  Apollo  is  not  always  bending  his  bow, 
nor  are  philosophers  always  wise) — and  that  very  night,  before 
thinking  of  closing  his  eyes,  he  writes  down  all  (or  sometimes  a 
little  more  than  all)  he  has  seen  and  heard,  with  names  and 
dates  at  full  length — and  sends  them  over  to  our  American 
countrymen  as  specimens  of  the  conversation  of  our  wits,  and 
orators,  and  poets.  He  should,  at  least,  have  given  people  fair 
warning  of  his  intention ;  and  then  they  would  have  spoken  their 
best,  and  regulated  their  behaviour  ^^  in  a  concatenation 
^^  accordingly^  But  upon  this  point  he  himself  appears  to 
have  felt  some  qualms  of  conscience,  and  makes  a  defence 
which,  with  the  book  of  three  volumes  in  our  hands,  strikes  us 
as  being  as  poor  an  attempt  at  extenuation  as  has  ever  fallen  in 
our  way. — "  It  is  quite  a  different  thing,***  he  says,  "  frona 
*^  publishing  such  letters  in  London.**  He  has  had  the 
ingenuity  to  do  away  with  the  diiTerence,  and  with  his  apology 
at  the  same  time. 

**  There  is  one  remark  I  may  as  well  make  here,  with  regard  to  the  personal 
descriptions  and  anecdotes  with  which  my  letters  irom  England  will  of  course  be 
filled.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  publishing  such  letters  in  London. 
America  is  much  farther  off  from  England  than  England  from  America.  Yon 
in  New  York  read  the  periodicals  of  this  country,  and  kno<w  every  thing  that  it 
done  or  written  here,  as  if  you  lived  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell.  The 
English,  however,  just  know  of  our  existence ;  and  if  they  get  a  general  idea 
twiM  a  year  of  our  progress  in  politics,  they  are  comparatively  well  informed. 
Our  periodical  literature  is  never  even  heard  ot  Of  course,  there  can  be  no 
offence  to  the  individuals  themselves  in  any  thing  which  a  visitor  could  write, 
calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  person  or  manners  of  distinguished  people 
to  the  American  public  I  mention  it,  lest,  at  first  thought,  I  might  seem  to 
have  abused  the  hospitality  or  frankness  of  those  on  whom  letters  of  introduction 
have  given  me  claims  for  civility." — (Vol.  III.,  p.  88.) 

But  there  are  other  points,  on  which  we  object  to  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  this  book,  besides  the  breach  of  trust  implied  in 
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publishing  private  converaaUons.  He  makes  one  assertion,  in 
particular,  which  luckily  requires  nothing,  but  the  very  work  on 
which  it  is  made,  to  confute  it.  *^  Heaven  knows,^  he  exclaims, 
*^  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  or  any  other  nadon^ 
**  but  it  is  extraordinary  haw  universal  thejeeling  seems  to 
**  be  against  America,^ 

The  feeling  against  America  !  Why,  the  mane's  whole  third 
volume  is  occupied  with  details  of  how  highly  America  is  prized 
— how  much  her  poets  are  admired — how  affectionately  her 
statesmen  are  remembered — and  how  ardently  her  prosperity  is 
desired !  We  do  not  believe  that  in  all  his  travels  in  Great 
Britain  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  heard,  from  any  individual,  a  single 
observation  whidi  could  jusufy  such  an  assertion ;  and  as  to  its 
being  universal^  or  even  common^  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
statement  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  We  doubt  not  that,  since 
the  importation  of  this  traveller,  many  Englishmen  have  been 
persuaded  that  it  is  possible  for  an  American  to  be  very  vulgar, 
and  not  very  pleasant ;  still  we  altogether  deny  that  there  is 
any  feeling,  such  as  he  describes,  against  America.  He  adds, 
*'  A  half  hour  incog,  in  any  mixed  company  in  England  would 
**  satisfy  the  most  rose  coloured  doubter  on  the  subject.***  We 
have  two  objections  to  make  to  this.  In  the  first  place,  the 
chances  are  much  against  America  being  mentioned  at  all, 
in  a  very  great  number  of  half  hours,  in  any  mixed  company  in 
England.  In  the  next  place,  we  can  assure  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis, 
that,  if  an  American  enter  into  conversaUon,  it  is  not  so  easy, 
as  he  believes,  for  him  to  remain  **  incog.^  One  of  the  most 
ludicrous  things  in  the  book  is  this  very  idea  of  his,  that  he  has 
so  bathed  his  tongue  ^^  in  the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled,* 
that  he  has  washed  out  every  particle  of  its  native  peculiarities. 
Wherever  he  goes,  he  has  to  confess  (greatly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  company),  that  he  is  an  American ;  that,  so 
far  from  being  a  gay  young  collegian  just  run  up  from  Trinity 
or  Christ  Church,  he  never  even  was  in  England  before;— »oot 
perceiving,  all  the  time,  that  wonderment  preponderated  over 
admiration  at  the  extraordinary  dialect  in  which  he  was  labouring 
to  be  eloquent  A  national,  or  even  a  provincial  pronunciation, 
can  never  be  matter  of  accusation  against  any  one ; — it  is  the 
affectation  of  concealing  it,  that  renders  it  ridiculous. 
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But  perhaps  the  greatest  error  lie  has  fallen  into,  in  the 
letters  written  from  England,  is  the  belief,  which  he  evidently 
entertains,  that  an  entree  to  one  drawing-room,  with  its  window 
opening  on  Hyde  Park,  admits  him  to  the  highest  orcles  of 
literature  and  fashion.  With  the  excepticm  of  Thomas  Moore, 
he  appears  to  have  encountered  no  author  of  much  greater 
powers  than  his  own.  The^^Aion  of  London,  we  have  hitherto 
been  led  to  fancy,  holds  its  revels  in  a  different  court.  We 
should  imagine  too  that  the  very  fascinating  and  accomplished 
lady,  he  has  mentioned,  will  be  inclined  to  pause  before  she 
again  admits  to  her  private  parties  a  gentleman  who  so  uncere- 
moniously celebrates  her  guests. 

Here  is  the  manner  in  which  she  herself  is  first  preaented  to 
us:— 

**  In  a  long  library,  lined  alternately  witli  splendidly-bound  books  and  mirrors, 
and  with  a  deep  window  of  the  breadth  of  the  room,  opening  upon  Hyde  Park» 

I  found  Lady  B alone.    The  picture  to  my  eye  as  tiie  door  opened  was 

a  very  lovely  one ; — a  woman  of  remaricable  beauty  half  buried  in  a  famUuU  of 
yellow  satin,  reading  by  a  magnificent  lamp  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the 
arched  ceiling ;  so&s,  couches,  ottomans,  and  busts,  arranged  in  rather  a  crowded 
sumptuousness  through  the  room ;  enamel  tables,  covered  with  expensive  and 
elegant  trifles  in  every  comer ;  and  a  delicate  white  hand  relieved  on  tke  back  of 
a  book,  to  which  the  eye  was  attracted  by  the  blaze  of  its  diamMid  rings.  As 
the  servant  mentioned  my  name,  slie  rose  and  gave  me  her  hand  very  cordially ; 
and  a  gentleman  entering  immediately  after,    she   presented   me  to   Count 

D*0 ,  the  well-known  Pelham  of  London,  and  certainly  the  most  splendid 

specimen  of  a  man  and  a  well-dressed  one  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Tea  was 
brought  in  immediately,  and  conversation  went  swimmin^y  on, 

"  Her  Ladyship's  inquiries  were  principally  about  America,  of  which,  from 
long  absence,  I  knew  very  little.  She  was  extremely  curious  to  know  the  degrees 
of  reputation  the  present  popular  authors  of  England  e^Joy  among  us,  particv- 

larly  B ,  and  D'l ,  (the  author  of  *  Vivian  Grey.')     *  If  you  will 

come  to-morrow  night,*  she  said,  *  You  will  see  B .     I  am  delighted  that 

he  is  popular  in  America.  He  is  envied  and  abused — for  nothing,  I  believe, 
except  for  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  the  briHiant  literary  success  it 
commands ;  and  knowing  this,  he  chooses  to  assume  a,  pride  which  is  only  tfa* 
armour  of  a  sensitive  mind  afraid  of  a  wound.  He  is  to  his  friends  the  nuMt 
frank  and  noble  creature  in  the  world,  and  open  to  boyishness  with  those  whom 
he  thinks  understand  and  value  him.  He  has  a  brother,  Henry,  who  is  also 
very  clever  in  a  different  vein,  and  is  just  now  publishing  ti  book  on  die  present 
state  of  France.* 

•*  *  Do  they  like  the  D'l in  America? ' 

**  1  assured  her  Ladyship  that  the  *  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  by  the  father, 
and  *  Vivian  Grey*  and  *  Contarini  Fleming,'  by  the  son,  were  universally 
know  n. 
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*<  M  am  pleated  at  that,  for  I  like  them  both.    D'l the  elder  came 

here  with  his  son  die  other  oigfat.  It  would  hare  delighted  you  to  see  the  old 
flwa's  pride  in  him,  and  the  ton's  respect  and  affection  £9^  his  &ther.  Jyi  < 
the  elder  lives  in  the  country,  about  twenty  miles  from  Town ;  seldom  comes  up 
to  London,  and  leads  a  life  of  learned  leisure,  each  day  hoarding  up  and  dis- 
pensing forth  treasures  of  literature.  He  is  courtly,  yet  urbane,  and  impresses 
one  at  once  with  confidence  in  his  goodness.    In  his  manners,  D*I  the 

jrounger  is  quite  hb  own  character  (^Vivian  Grey ;  full  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
with  extreme  good  nature  and  a  perfect  frankness  of  character.'  "— (Vol.  III., 
pp.  75—78.) 

The  admiranon  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  «eeiiis  equally  divided 
between  **  the  Pelham  of  Liondon^  and  ^*  the  Author  of  Pelham.** 
The  handsomeness  c^  the  one,  aud  the  abilities  <^  the  other» 
appear  to  have  fascinated  him  from  the  moment  of  his  intro- 
duetion.  We  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  ^^  the 
*^  splendid  person  of  Count  D^O  in  a  careless  attitude 

'^  upon  the  ottoman,^  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  description  <rf  his  appearance.  Mr.  Bulwer, 
however,  is  exactly  the  sort  of  writer  whom  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  in  favour  with  Mr.  Willis.  If  we  do  not 
altogether  share  in  his  admiration,^ — neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  we  deny  that  Mr.  fiulwer  has  a  certain  degree  of  talent. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have 
kepi  among  the  ^*  third-rates'^  an  author  who  might  perhaps 
have  establidied  a  higher  position ;  but  we  think  it  fair  to  give 
Mr.  Willises  account  of  this  gentleman^s  appearance  and  man- 
ners, among  those  with  whom  he  is  at  home. 

••  Toward  twelve  o'clock,  *  Mr.  L B *  was  announced,  and  enter 

the  author  of  ^  Pelham.'  I  had  made  up  my  mind  how  he  should  look,  and 
between  prints  and  description  thought  I  could  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  my  idea  of 
his  person.  No  two  things  could  be  more  unlike,  however,  than  the  ideal  (printed  ? ) 

Mr.  B in  my  mind  and  the  real  Mr.  B  who  followed  the  announce- 

menL     I  liked  his  manners  extremely.     He  ran  up  to  Lady  B with  the 

joyous  heartiness  of  a  boy  let  out  of  school;  and  the  '  How  d'ye,  B  '  >' 
went  round,  as  he  shook  hands  with  every  body,  in  the  style  of  welcome 
usually  given  to  '  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.'    As  I  had  brought  a  letter 

of  introduction  to  him  from  a  friend  in  Italy,  Lady  B— introduced  me 

particularly,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation  about  Naples  and  its  pleasant 
society. 

•*  B 's  head  is  phrenologically  a  fine  one.    His  forehead  retreats  very 

much,  but  is  very  broad  and  well  marked,  and  the  whole  air  is  that  of  decided 
mental  superiority.  His  nose  is  aquiline.  His  complexion  is  &ir,  his  hair 
profuse,  curly,  and  of  a  light  auburn.  A  more  good-natured,  habitually-smiling 
expression  could  hardly  be  imagined.    Perhaps  my  impression  is  an  imperfiect 
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one,  as  he  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  was  not  serious  the  whole  eTening  for 
a  minute — ^but  it  is  strictly  and  faithfully  my  impression. 

*'  I  can  imagine  no  style  of  conversation  calculated  to  be  more  agreeable  than 

B— ^ 's.    Gay,  quick,  various,  half-satirical,  and  always  fresh  and  di&rent 

from  every  body  else,  he  seemed  to  talk  because  he  could  not  help  it,  and 
infected  every  body  with  his  spirits.  I  cannot  give  even  the  substance  of  it  in 
a  letter,  for  it  was  in  a  great  measure  local  or  personal. 

*'  B— — *s  voice,  like  his  brother's,  is  exceedingly  lover-like  and  sweet  His 
playful  tones  are  quite  delicious,  and  his  clear  laugh  is  the  soul  of  sincere  mod 
careless  merriment." — (Vol.  III.,  pp.  90—92.) 

As  we  are  now  about  to  follow  Mr.  N.  P.  Willig  into  Scot- 
land, we  must  go  back  to  a  remark  in  his  preface,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  certain  descriptions  being  introduced— descriptions 
which  would  be  inexplicable  under  any  other  hypothecs.  *^  The 
'*  distance  of  America  from  these  countries,  and  the  ephemeral 
^^  nature  and  usual  obscurity  of  periodical  correspondence,  were 
^^  a  sufficient  warrant  to  my  mind  that  my  descriptions  would 
'^  die  where  they  first  saw  the  light,  and  fulfil  only  the  trifling 
*^  destiny  for  which  they  were  intended.  I  indulged  myself, 
*<  therefore,  in  a  freedom  o&  detail  and  topic,  which  is  usual 
**  only  in  posthumous  memoirs.^  The  temptation  to  a  little 
Exaggeration  we  own  to  be  great:  and  this  temptation  is  infinitely 
strengthened  when  we  are  under  no  apprehenrion  of  its  bdng 
discovered.  And  yet,  even  among  our  countrymen  who  are 
settled  in  America,  there  must  be  hundreds  who  see  in  a  moment 
the  portentous  caricature  of  Scottish  manners,  held  out  to  us  in 
the  account  of  his  steam-boat  adventures  on  his  way  to  Leith. 
The  distance  and  formality  maintained  by  the  cabin  parties  on 
board  these  vessels  is  proverbial ;  and  we  appeal  to  Captain 
Bain  himself,  so  prominently  introduced  in  the  following  inci- 
dent, whether  such  a  thing  ever  did  occur,  or  in  fact  ever 
could  occur,  as  is  here  related  with  an  air  of  truth.  The 
whole  description  is  extremely  improbable.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis 
evidently  supposes  that  the  passengers  in  a  steam-boat  bound 
to  Scotland  must  all  be  Scotch.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case  that  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  majority  of 
them  being  English,  particularly  (as  it  was  on  this  occasion)  at 
the  end  of  the  London  season. 

«  I  found  the  drawiDg-room  cahin  quite  crowded,  cold  supper  on  the  two  long 
tahlcs,  every  body  very  busy  with  knife  and  fork,  and  whiskey-and-water  and 
broad  Scotch  circulating  merrily.    All  the  world  seemed  acquainted,  and  each 
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nm  talked  Co  hk  ndgtibour,  and  it  was  as  unlike  a  ship's  company  of  dumb 
Ko^iali  as  could  easily  be  conceived.  I  had  dined  too  late  to  attack  the  solids, 
bat,  imitating  my  neighbour's  potation  of  whiskey  and  hot  water,  I  crowded  in 
between  two  good-humoured  Scotchmen,  and  took  the  happy  colour  of  the  spirits 
of  the  company.  A  small  centre  table  was  occupied  by  a  party  who  afforded 
cooaiderable  amusement  An  excessively  &t  old  woman,  with  a  tall  scraggy 
daqgfater  and  a  stubby  little  old  fellow,  whom  they  called  'Pa;'  and  a  singular 
man,  a  Migor  Somebody,  who  seemed  showing  them  up,  composed  the  quartette. 
Noiaer  women  I  never  saw,  nor  more  hideous.  They  bullied  the  waiter,  were 
boetiotia  with  the  steward,  and  talked  down  all  the  united  buu  of  the  cabin. 
Opposite  me  sat  a  pale,  severe-looking  Scotchman,  who  had  addressed  one  or 
two  remarks  to  me ;  and,  upon  an  uncommon  burst  of  uproariousness,  he 
laughed  widi  the  rest,  and  remarked  that  the  ladies  were  excusable,  for  they 
were  doubtless  Americans,  and  knew  no  better. 

**■  *  It  strikes  me,'  said  I,  <  that  bodi  in  manners  and  accent  they  are  particu- 
lariy  Scotch.' 

"  '  Sir  I '  said  the  pale  gentleman. 

**  *  Sir ! '  said  several  of  my  neighbours  on  the  right  and  left 

**  I  repeated  the  remark. 

"  *  Have  you  ever  been  in  Scotland !'  asked  the  pale  gentleman,  with  rather 
a  ferocious  air. 

"  *  No  Sirl     Have  you  ever  been  in  America?' 

«*  «  No,  Sir  I  but  I  have  read  Mrs.  TroUope.' 

"  '  And  I  have  read  Cyril  Thornton ;  and  the  manners  delineated  in  Mrs. 
TroQope,  I  must  say,  are  rather  elegant  in  comparison.' 

**  1  particularized  the  descriptions  I  alluded  to,  which  will  occur  immediately 
to  those  who  have  read  the  novel  I  have  named ;  and  then  confessing  I  was  an 
American,  and  withdrawing  my  illiberal  remark,  which  I  had  only  made  to  show 
the  gentleman  the  ii^ustice  and  absurdity  of  his  own,  we  called  for  another  tass 
of  whiskey,  and  became  very  good  friends. 

**  We  got  under  weigh  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  passengers  turned  in.  The 
next  morning  was  Sunday.  It  was  fortunately  of  a  *  Sabbath  stillness;'  and  the 
open  sea  through  which  we  were  driving,  with  an  easy  south  wind  in  our  favour, 
graciously  permitted  us  to  do  honour  to  as  substantial  a  breakfi»t  as  ever  was 
set  before  a  traveller,  even  in  America.  (Why  we  should  be  ridiculed  for  our 
breakfittts,  I  do  not  know.) 

**  The '  Monarch'  is  a  superb  boat,  and,  with  the  aid  of  sails  and  a  wind  right 
all,  we  made  twelve  mUes  in  the  hour  easily.  I  was  pleased  to  see  an  observance- 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  had  not  crossed  my  path  before  in  three  years'  travel 
Half  die  passengers  at  least  took  their  Bibles  after  breakfast,  and  devoted  an 
boor  or  two  evidently  to  grave  religious  reading  and  reflection.  With  this 
exception,  I  have  not  seen  a  person  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  in  travelling  over 
half  the  world. 

*"  The  weather  continued  fine,  and  smooth  water  tempted  up  to  breakfast 
again  on  Monday.  The  wash  room  was  full  of  half-clad  men,  but  the  week-day 
manners  of  the  passengers  were  perceptibly  gayer.  The  captain  honoured  us  by 
taking  die  head  of  the  table,  which  he  had  not  done  on  the  day  previous,  and 
his  i^ypearance  was  hailed  by  three  general  cheers.  When  the  meats  were 
removed,  a  gendenian  rose,  and,  after  a  very  long  and  parliamentary  speech. 
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proposed  Abe  health  of  Captain  B .    The  ooB^aoj  stood  up,  ladies  and 

all,  and  it  was  drank  with  a  tremendous    '  hip-hip-hurrah,*   in  iiumperi  of 
whiskey  I"— (Vol  III.,  pp.  124—127.) 

This  last  inddent  of  the  "  bumpers  of  whiskey,*  we  will  be 
bold  to  say  exceeds  the  wildest  flight  of  Mrs.  Trollope^s 
imagination — unless,  indeed,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  took  his  passage 
in  the  fore-cabin. 

His  interview  with  Professor  Wilson  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  his  descriptions,  and,  but  for  his  petulant  and  ill-judged 
attack  upon  Mr.  Lock  hart,  the  least  un pleasing.  Of  Wilson 
it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  by  Johnson  of  Burke,  that 
nobody  could  stand  with  him  undei-  an  archway,  during  a 
shower,  without  being  convinced  that  he  was  a  most  extra* 
ordinary  man.  His  conversation  flows  on  without  stop  or 
stay  ;  always  new,  always  brilliant — ^his  illustrations  are  highly 
poetical,  and  exact  at  the  same  time.  '^  Like  the  waves  of  the 
**  summer,  as  one  rolls  away,  another  as  bright  and  as  shining 
**  comes  on.^  Wilson  is  the  only  celebrated  writer  we  have  met 
with,  whose  works  do  not  raise  higher  ideas  of  his  genius  than 
are  fulfilled  by  his  conversation.  The  only  thing  which  is  new 
to  us  in  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis's  account  of  him,  is  his  obliviousness 
of  breakfast,  and  bis  awkwardness  at  his  own  table. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Willises  attack  on  Mr.  Lockhart 
was  petulant  and  ill-judged;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  hold  that  gentleman  vindicated  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  by  the  defence  offered  in  his  behalf  by  Professor 
Wilson.  The  accusation — a  very  weighty  one — namely,  that  he 
uses  the  influence  of  his  talents  and  situation,  as  Editor  of  a 
leading  Review,  to  nourish  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  exasperation 
between  America  and  England — ^is  advanced  more  seriously, 
in  the  preface.  Against  this  narrow  spirit  of  criticism  we 
are  anxious  to  enter  our  protest;  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  allow  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  to  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soul — that  the  severity  of  the  Quarterly  can  arise 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  &ct  of  an  author  being  an 
American.  It  may  arise  quite  as  naturally  from  the  fact  of 
an  author  being  weak  or  conceited ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  how  does  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  reconcile  his  statement  that 
"  it  is  to  the   Quarterly  wa  owe  every  spark   of  ill-feeling 
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*^  that  has  beeo  kept  alire  between  England  and  America 
*'  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  sneers  and  c^pro- 
^*  brious  epithets  of  this  bravo  in  literature  have  been  re- 
««  c^ved  in  a  country,  where  the  machinery  of  reviewing  was 
**  not  understood,  as  the  voice  of  the  English  people ;  and  an 
^'  animosity  for  which  there  was  no  other  reason,  has  been  thus 
^^  periodicaliy  fed  and  exasperated  ?^  How  does  he  reconcile 
this  with  his  declaration,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  that  the  feeling 
agunst  America  is  universal  in  England  ?  If  the  (iuarterbf 
Review  be  the  sole  cause  of  enmity  between  the  two  countries, 
and  yet  that  feeling  in  one  of  them  is  umversalj  we  confess  that 
we  had  gready  underrated  the  influence  of  the  Qucnierfy  Review. 
We  trust  that  we  have  shown  in  our  brief  career,  that  we  are 
animated  by  no  contracted  spirit  of  nationality  ;  but  we  cannot 
allow  our  desire  to  be  liberal  to  overcome  our  determination 
to  he  Just  We  shall  neither  praise  a  work  merely  because  it  is 
written  by  a  foreigner,  from  a  feeling  of  pseudo-liberality,  nor 
shall  we  captiously  condemn  it  because  it  is  not  written  by  one 
of  **  ourselves."**  It  is  in  this  spirit  we  have  offered  these 
remarks,  on  what  may  be  called  the  home  portion  of  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis's  volumes.  The  extracts  which  we  have  made,  have  been 
of  those  passages  only  which  contain  descriptions  (^persons  who 
may  be  called  public  property— of  ladies  and  gendemen  whose 
acquaintance  with  tide  pages  has  made  them  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  their  own  names  in  print.  We  do  not  follow  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  into  the  recesses  of  private  life.  We  see  no  reason, 
because  a  Aian  happens  to  be  a  Duke,  that  he  should  be  at 
the  same  tame  made  a  show.  Nor,  indeed,  in  this  country,  b 
any  great  curiosity  excited  to  know  the  colour  of  a  nobleman^s 
gaiters,  or  the  cut  of  his  shooting  jacket.  Neither  is  it  our 
intention  to  tell  our  readers  that  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  had  been 
informed  that  one  nobleman  whom  he  met,  and  whom  he  names, 
had  '^  the  reputation  of  being  the  coldest  and  proudest  aris- 
*<  tocrat  of  England  T  or  that  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  lady  he 
sat  next  to,  at  dinner,  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Scotland. 
These  things  we  pass  over :  and  having  expressed,  we  hope  in 
no  rancorous  or  unbecoming  terms,  what  we  consider  the  faults 
of  this  portion  of  his  work,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  the  "  pencillings"'  he  has  given  us  of  other  ^cnes  and 
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countries  are  frequently  interesting  and  amusing.  There  is 
nothing  new,  nothing  deep,  nothing  in  short  upon  which  the 
memory  will  be  inclined  to  dwell ;  but  there  is  a  liveliness  in 
the  style  which  carries  the  reader  on,  and  keeps  up  his  atten- 
tion in  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracy  and  the  meagreness  of 
details.  After  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  book,  we  confess  we 
con^der  his  prose,  judging  merely  of  it  as  composition,  to 
be  superior  to  his  poetry.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  is  destroyed 
as  a  poet  by  his  facility  of  versification.  He  seems  satisfied 
with  his  first  expressions,  and  has  still  to  learn  the  art  of  blotting. 
But  his  prose  is  natural  and  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a 
degree  of  correctness  which,  under  his  circumstances,  can  only 
have  been  acquired  by  a  careful  study  of  good  English  authors. 


Article  VII. 


/  Monvmenti  delV  Egiito  e  delta  Nubian  disegtuxti  delta 
Spedizione  scienttfico^^letteraria  Toscana  in  Egitto. 
Dtstribuiti  in  ordine  di  Materiej  interpretati  ed  illti^ 
strati  dal  Dottore  Ippollito  Boselliki,  direitore  delta 
spedixione.  Tom.  I.  II.  Pisa,  1835,  8vo.  With  an 
Atlas  and  Plates,  large  folio,  in  tivraisons. 

This  is  decidedly  the  greatest  and  most  important  work 
which  has  appeared  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  since  the  report  of 
the  French  commission  to  Egypt,  collected  under  the  title  of 
"  AnttquitSs  d'EgypteT*  A  Tuscan  commission  of  scientific 
inquiry,  modelled  on  the  foregoing,  has  given  birth  to  the  publi* 
cation  before  us.  RoseUinTs  work  is  unfinished ;  a  portion  only 
of  the  plates,  which  are  however  in  considerable  number,  as  well 
as  of  the  volumes  of  text,  explaining  or  commenting  upon  them, 
having  reached  this  country.  The  author  is  an  Italian  of 
high  scientific  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  his  great 
undertaking  of  taking  drawings  from  the  tombs  and  temples' 
which  line  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Ddta  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  old  Thebes,  when  Champollion  paid 
his  last  visit  to  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  making  similar 
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researches,  the  substance  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
^  Lettres  icriies  d^Egypte^  In  the  mind  of  any  one  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  and  said  on  the 
subject  of  Egyptian  literature  and  antiquities,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  work  of  Rosellini,  or  we  should  rather  say 
the  plates  by  which  it  is  accompanied  (for  his  commentaries 
are  deteriorated  by  the  same  platitudes^  iterations,  and  wordy 
and  l^igthy  paradoxes,  which  have  characterised  all  latter 
disquisiticm  on  the  subject), — ^is  calculated  to  arouse  a  series 
of  exciting  associations,  if  not  to  promote  great  and  serious 
reflections.  The  work  will  constitute,  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
an  epoch  in  the  cycle  of  £g3rptian  discovery.  Much  has 
certainly  been  done  since  the  commencement  of  that  cycle; 
much  light  has  been  thrown  on  facts,  which  at  first  were  scarcely 
yidble  through  the  twilight,  or  wrapt  in  the  darkness  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  world's  history ;  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  What  is  chiefly  now  wanted  is  to  recdise  our 
profits,  and  catalogue  the  acquisitions  which  have  been  made. 
Above  aU,  it  is  requisite  to  separate  what  is  true  from  what 
is  false; — what  is  accurately  ascertained,  and  rigidly  demon- 
strated, from  what  is  vague,  speculative,  or  conjectural.  In 
estimating  what  has  been  done,  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider 
what  remains  to  be  done.  Neither  must  a  secondary  object  be 
neglected,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a  legitimate  and  effective 
medium,  for  bringing  the  truth  before  the  public,  and  on  the 
public  mind  when  so  introduced. — ^We  mean  novelty.  On  tfiis 
account  new  and  original  views,  provided  they  are  not  in 
collision  with  demonstrable  truths,  or  with  ascertained  facts, 
are  great  desiderata ;  and  here  we  must  take  leave  to  re* 
mark,  that  upon  scarcely  any  subject  within  the  compass  of 
human  inquiry  has  there  been  such  fatiguing  monotony — such 
nauseating  repetiticm  —  such  faithless  or  such  um'nquinng 
jdagiarism,  at  the  expense  of  predecessors  or  contemporaries— 
as  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquity  and  literature. 
Vdtaire,  had  he  lived  now,  might  well  have  applied  the 
sarcasm  which  he  addressed  to  the  literati  of  France  in 
his  time,  to  the  writers  of  volume  upon  volume  on  exhausted 
themefr— 

"  We  aU  fill  our  glatsei  in  turn,  from  the  bottles  of  our  neighbours.'* 
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Even  Hosellini  is  not  more  free  than  his  predecessors,  or  hi» 
contemporaries,  from  the  great  sin  of  wearisome  repetition. 
Although  he  deserves  high  credit  for  furnishing  materials  for 
new  views  or  startling  inferences,  he  can  scarcely  be  rated 
above  the  rank  of  a  laborious  pioneer  in  opening  the  trenches 
for  a  more  disciplined  assault  on  the  difficulties  which  rampart 
the  subject  His  courage,  perseverance,  and  industry,  deserve 
commendation,  while  forcing  open  the  exhaustless  galleries  of 
the  mine  which  he  is  pursuing ;  but  he  does  not  himself  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  hidden  treasures  which  its  bowels  conceal 
from  view;  nay,  not  even  when  his  pencil  or  his  graver 
reproduce  strange  agd  splendid  samples  of  the  interminable 
veins  which  branch  fix>m  it  in  all  directions,  does  he  seem 
aware  of  the  rich  and  inestimable  inferoices  which  analysis 
would  be  enabled  to  extract  fix>m  them. 

Nor  in  bringing  forward  this  charge  of  abortive  repe* 
tition,  either  specially  or  generally,  do  we  make  it>  as  may  be 
sometimes  fairly  alleged  against  criticism,  as  a  coup  (Teffei^ 
for  the  purpose  of  flippant  depreciation,  or  upcm  uncertain 
grounds. 

Every  mummy,  for  example,  that  is  unrcdled,  ia  announced 
as  little  short  of  a  miracle,  by  novices  in  the  fidd  of 
Egyptian  inquiry,  which  (far  beyond  their  limited  ken)  is 
almost  infinite  in  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  its  associa* 
tions.  These  things  are  imagined,  or  are  proclaimed  to  be^ 
novdities,  wh«i  in  £Eu:t  every  mummy  that  is  unroll<^,  with 
some  unimportant  exceptions,  resembles  its  brother  or  sister 
pummy ;  for  nothing  was  more  fatiguingly  monotonous  than 
all  that  was  comprehended  by  the  religious  formulas  and 
superstitions  of  Egypt.  Again,  one  Egyptian  traveller 
AimIs  himself  at  the  foot  of  Memnon's  statue;  he  dimba  the 
colossus,  finds  a  hole  in  the  head  or  breast,  and  descends  with 
the  air  of  an  oracle  announcing  a  new  theory — that  the  ode* 
brated  sound  of  Memnon^s  lyre  was  produced  by  a  concealed 
joggle  of  the  priest,-^the  same  new  theory  having  been  at 
least  one  hundred  times  repeated.  Another  visits  the  great 
pyramid,  and  he  also  retiu*ns  to  the  mouth  of  it  with  the  same 
oracular  visage,  announcing  a  new  theory.  ^^  All  my  prede« 
**  cessors,^  he  tells  us  with  mysterious  dignity,  "  are  wrong.^ 
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^  This  was  never  the  tomb  of  Cheops,  nor  of  any  Egyptian 
^  monarch.  This  singular  concatenation  of  caverns  from  which 
'*  new  ramifications  are  continually  found,  and  to  be  found,  was 
^  intended  fat  the  secret  funereal  rites  of  Egyptian  freema- 
^  sonry."  This  new  theory,  which  late  travellers  have  laid 
claim  to,  has  also  been,  in  the  same  spirit  of  careless  or  faithless 
iteration,  repeated  or  varied  since  its  first  announcement  twenty 
years  ago.  These  are  the  things  which- have  thrown  ridicule 
and  di^ust  upon  the  field  of  Egyptian  inquiry. 

Among  the  splendid  exceptions  to  the  imputation  which 
we  have  brought — are  to  be  named  Young  and  Champcdlion. 
Although  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  ChampoUion,  coming 
late  into  the  field  of  investigation,  borrowed  from  and  im- 
proved upon  Young,  as  Young,  though  not  to  the  same 
extoit,  borrowed  from  and  improved  upon  others,  it  is  due 
to  both  these  able  scludars  to  say,  that  they  made  important 
discoveries,  and  established  equally  important  truths  in  the 
department  of  Egyptian  literature  and  antiquity.  This  can 
neither  be  doubted  nor  denied — ^**  Honour  to  whom  honour  is 
«  due.''  It  will  now  be  otrr  province  briefly  to  record  what 
has  been  ^ected  up  to  the  p'esent  time,  and  to  follow  up 
that  record  by  a  ccmp  d'onl  of  all  that  remains  to  be  effected 
or  desired,  whether  obvious  or  difiicult;  and  of  the  means 
which  we  have  at  present  in  our  hands,  or  may  acquire,  for 
realising  those  expectations  or  accomplishing  those  desiderata. 
First — ^What  has  been  done  by  the  spirit  of  discovery  in 
Egypt — ^where  Young  and  ChampoUion  may  be  admitted  to 
have  led  the  van  P 

The  amount  of  acquisition  made  by  them,  if  calmly  surveyed, 
will  be  found  to  have  been,  in  reality,  small.  The  supposi- 
tion, thrown  out  Icnig  before  the  era  of  Young  and  Cham* 
poUion,  that  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Chinese,  used  their  hiero- 
glyphics j^onetically  or  alphabetically,  in  expressing  proper 
names,  is  fully  established.  In  fact,  no  one  acquainted,  either 
with  the  philosophical  theory  of  language,  or  with  the  practical 
structure  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  Mexican,  or  even  the  bar- 
barous languages  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Indian  savages,  could 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  Egjrptians  must  have 
employed  hieroglyphics  to  indicate  sounds,  where  names,  espe* 
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cially  foreign  names,  and  not  ideas,  were  to  be  expressed.  The 
framers  of  such  a  language,  or  the  speakers  of  it,  had  no 
choice — ^it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  compulsion.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  this  £g}rptian  alphabet  has  been  established 
by  fair  proof,  and  the  characters  constituting  it  have  (with 
soinewhat  less  certainty  and  with  considerable  imperfection 
and  vagueness),  been  ascertained.  The  amount  of  the  dis- 
coveries, chiefly  historical,  made  by  this  imperfect  imple> 
ment,  we  shall  by-and-bye  lay  before  our  readers  in  a  brief 
form. 

Our  object,  in  this  article,  is  to  make  the  subject  intelli- 
gible, and  popular — ^to  avoid  aU  litigated  questions  coonected 
with  it,  calculated  to  produce  interminable  discusnon,  with 
little  prospect  of  a  definite  result — and  to  endeavour  to  throw 
interest  and  light  upon  it,  by  the  indication  of  inferences, 
corroborated  by  numerous  facts,  and  in  which  all  parties  are 
agreed,  or  postulates  of  whose  self-evident  character  no  candid 
inquirer  can,  even  at  the  first. sight,  admit  a  doubt. 

Were  we  servilely  to  adopt  Rabelais'  advice,  ^  commencez 
^^  par  le  commencement,^  the  very  first  of  the  vewatiB  qtuBS-^ 
tiones  which  would  occur,  would  not  only  £11  the  space  of 
an  ordinary  article  in  this  review,  but  to  do  it  full  justice 
would  fill  Uie  space  of  the  whole  review,  and  that  moreover 
with  materials  repeated  usque  ad  nauseitm  by  every  learned 
man  who  has  approached  the  subject  of  £g3rptian  antiquities; 
and  which,  even  if  more  brilliantly  and  lightly  treated  than  it 
usually  is,  might  perhaps  interest  some  hundred  savans^  but 
would  certainly  contribute  to  prejudice  and  alienate  frcmi  the. 
subject  the  majority  of  the  reading  public  altogether.  Oiur 
object  is  to  attach  that  public  for  the  first  time  to  the  inquiry, 
by  popularising  the  subject.  Our  object  is  to  show  that,  when 
disencumbered  of  the  lumbering  rubbish  which  scholastic 
pedantry  has  piled  upon  it,  no  subject  exists  more  fiill  of 
amusement — ^more  full  of  information — more  full  of  intellec- 
tual excitanent — more  full  even  of  romance— more  full  of 
sublime  impressions,  convictions,  and  associations  connected 
with  our  common  nature,  with  its  origin,  and  with  its  objects. 

Many  of  the  letters  employed  by  the  Egyptians  to  indicate 
sounds  are  not  up  to  this  time  proved.     Many,  and  among 
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them  several  of  those  originally,  suggested  by  Young  and 
Champc^on,  have  been  disproved.  The  definition  of  the 
Egyptian  language  given  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  may  be, 
iMwever,  said  to  be  proved.  He  divides  the  hi«t)glyphical 
Imguage,  correctly,  into  two  parts, — Phonetic  characters  (or 
Fir^t  ElemenU)y  by  which  the  sounds  of  names  are  in- 
dicated,— and  Symbols,  by  which  ideas  are  represented. 
Those  symbols  are  mimetic,  imitating  the  object,  as  an  eye 
for  an  eye ;  or  figurative,  representing  the  object,  quality,  or 
act,  by  another  object  to  which  they  bore  analogy,  as  an  eye 
for  the  all-seeing  God.  Thus,  mimeticaHy,  the  pastoral 
%iaff  was  put  for  that  object ;  figuratively,  for  a  brother-— 
Uie  idea  bdng  derived  from  the  first  pastoral  brotherhood,  or 
community.  The  original  structure  of  the  Chinese  language 
was  precisely  similar ;  and  virtually,  notwithstanding  a  dedgned 
corruption  of  the  original  symbolic  form  for  the  purpose  of 
classification  in  dictionaries,  remains  the  same  to  the  present  day. 
An  eye  represents  an  eye ;  with  the  waved  sign  of  water  added, 
as  in  Egypt,  it  represents  a  tear ;  but  there  also  it  repre- 
sented the  secret  rites,  because  tears  constituted  the  chief 
distinction  of  the  mournful  funereal  rites  devoted  to  the  en- 
tombed and  resuscitated  Osiris-Adonis.  The  structure  of  the 
eorabined  words  in  both  languages  is  also  the  same.  Thus, 
a  circle  quartered^  in  both  languages  implied  field  ;  in  both 
languages  the  onnbination  of  the  symbol  man  with  the  quar*  - 
tered  circle,  implied  farmer,  or  man  of  the  field.  The  word 
mountain,  in  both  languages,  was  (mginally  expressed  by 
the  same  trifiurcate  form;  the  mimetic  figure  of  a  man  being 
added  to  that  form,  in  both  languages,  produced  the  same  idea, 
mountixineer,  satyr,  or  man  of  the  mountain.  The  analogy 
may  be  carried  on  by  any  person  who  wishes  to  pursue  it  throu^ 
innumerable  Protean  forms,  into  a  vast  variety  of  brilliant, 
curious,  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  origin  of  language. 
But  enough  has  be^  stated  for  the  purpose :  we  will  add  two 
more  instances  of  Egyptian  combination ;  the  first,  on  account 
of  the  ideal  philo8(4>hy  which  it  embodies;  the  second,  on  account 
of  the  series  of  sublime  associations  which  it  is  calculated  to 
engender.  Divine  love  is  expressed,  figuratively,  by  the 
plough,  which,  mimetically,  merely  represents  that  agricultural 
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implem^t ;  love,  and  the  god  Phra,  the  Egyptian  god  of 
love,  are  represented  by  three  letters,  which  Phonetically  con- 
stitute the  word  Phra :  but  their  symbolic  combination  grve^ 
the  Egyptian  definition  of  the  word  and  its  meaning.  The 
word  consists  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  grammatical 
article  united  by  a  triple  knot.  The  two  geometrical  forma 
which  represent  the  beau  idial  of  the  human  species,  male  and 
female,  are  strictly  Platonic,  and  will  remind  the  readers  of  the 
geometrical  mysticism  of  Proclus  and  the  Platonists.  A  square 
represents  the  abstract  quality  of  male;  the  kemircircular  line 
of  beauty,  the  abstract  quality  of  female.  Another  instance 
of  profound  thought,  connecting  Egyptian  wisdom  with  tjieir 
symbols,  shall  be  our  last.  A  hatchet^  mimetically,  implied  41 
hatchet,  but,  figuratively,  Grod ;  that  is  to  say,  combining  his 
creative  and  destructive  power.  Three  hatchets  (as  three  trees 
stand  for  a  forest  in  China)  imply  the  indefinite  plural— ^oib. 
A  palmer'^s  cross  t  (j^^^  the  Tau  -p  signifying  philos(^hicaIly 
the  principle  of  life),  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  signifies  saviour, 
or  salvation;  combined  with  the  hatchet^  implying  God,  it 
involves  the  meaning  of  God  the  Saviour. 

A  few  words  will  be  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  add,  respecting 
the  two  other  divisions  of  the  frame-work  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage ;  a  full  investigation  of  which  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  necessary  to  the  inquiry  especially  involved  in  this  paper. 
Clonens  Alexandrinus  entitles  one  the  hieratic  or  pri^tly 
characters ;  the  other,  the  demotic,  or  we  may  add,  by  way  of 
antithesis,  laical.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  a  language 
either  conventionally  invented,  or  conventionally  used,  by 
the  priests ;  as  the  Latin  was  employed  by  the  Romish  church, 
with  a  view  to  exclude  the  laity  from  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
their  religious  secrets,  or  their  peculiar  information.  The 
colleges  of  learned  men  who  composed  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
seem,  like  the  Mandarins  of  China,  to  have  been  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  this  language,  which  somewhat  approaches 
the  idea  of  a  philosophical  or  '^  univei^sal^  language.  Itgav^a 
record,  which  the  limited  forms  of  the  sculptural  or  ideo- 
graphical language  forbade.  For  this  purpose,  they  retained  the 
simple  structure  of  the  hieroglyphical  language,  embracing  its 
symbolic  and  Phonetic  divisions ;  and  they  gave  it  copiousness 
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iuidfkcility  9  bj  adding  to  it  the  use  of  the  alphabetic  character  in 
expressing  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  grammatical  forms.  Out  of 
ft  sMuIar  combination  the  whole  Chinese  language  unquestion- 
aUygrew.  Thebest  specimen  we  have  of  the  hieratic  or  jniestly 
tangaage,  is  extant  on  the  Rosetta'^s  stone ;  and  a  comparison  of 
that,  by  means  of  the  Greek  interpretation  co-mdinate  with  it, 
(which  has  been  ably  effected  in  Dr.  Young's  work  on  Egyp- 
tian EBerogtyphics,  published  on  behalf  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society)  will  demonstrate^  beyond  a  question,  that  our  concise 
definition  of  this  language  is  correct.  The  demotic  language, 
as  its  name  expresses,  was  the  vulgar  language  of  the  country, 
or  the  language  of  the  laity.  A  very  few  words  are  requisite 
with  regard  to  it.  The  remains  of  it  merely  indicate  a  written 
language  like  the  Coptic  or  the  Arabic,  which  last  its  characters 
somewhat  resemble.  It  appears  to  have  been  alphabetical^ 
like  our  own  written  language,  with  the  slight  exception,  that 
symbolic  forms  were  occasionally  introduced,— either  as  a  kind 
of  short-hand,  by  way  of  brevity,  or  through' a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  gods.  Much 
information  may,  in  future,  be  expected  with  reference  to  the 
domestic  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Egyptian,  from  a 
ftdl  acquaintanceship  with  this  language,  in  deciphering  the 
rdigious  rituals  written  on  the  papyri  of  the  mummies,  and  in 
interpreting  title  deeds,  leases,  magisterial  decrees,  and  lega- 
cies. Dr.  Young  has  made  much  progress  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  curious  and  useful  purpose ;  and  a  triumph  over  all  the 
i«maining  difficulties  of  the  subject  may  be  sanguinely  and 
justly  anticipated  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tatum's  dictionary  of  the 
Egyptian  demotic  language,  on  which  he  is  at  present  engaged, 
and  of  which  some  portions  have  been  already  published. 

Returning  to  the  results  of  the  Phonetic  discovery,  we  may 
emphatically  name  one  which  is  far  the  most  important  of  the 
whole^  In  conjunction  with  the  table  of  Abydos,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  the  corresponding  tablets  of  Kamac  and 
Me£net  Abu,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilkinson 
and  Major  Felix,  it  has  enabled  us  to  fill  up  a  void  of  uncer- 
tain and  contradictory  history,  by  giving  the  exact  genealogy 
and  succession  of  native  Egyptian  monarchs.  By  suppljring 
tolerably  wdl-ascertained  data  whence  to  proceed,  it  has  also 
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fumiahed  us  with  a  chronology  embracing  long  intarvals  of 
time,  which^  stripped  of  its  speculative  excrescences^  and 
reduced  to  facts,  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  gifts  to  ancient  history  which  modem  discovery 
has  produced.  * 

We  have  stated  that  our  chief  intention,  in  this  summary 
view  of  the  antiquarian  literature  of  Egypt,  is  to  render  the 
subject  popular.  With  this  view,  it  will  be  expedient  for  us, 
not  only  to  adhere  chiefly  to  those  positions  and  portions  of 
the  subject  which  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  proved, 
and  therefore  freed  from  the  necessity  of  elaborate  investi* 
gation,  but  also  to  confine  ourselves  principally  to  those 
points — and  they  are  numarous — which  will  strike  the  mind 
of  the  reader  by  their  novelty,  their  interest,  or  their  im- 
portant consequences.  In  doing  so,  we  trust  to  be  excused 
for  taking  many  points  for  granted,  with  reference  to  which, 
though  most  parties  are  agreed  upon  them,  some  minor 
doubts  still  exists—and  in  attributing  to  our. readers  gene- 
rally, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  dull,  and  long,  and  weari- 
some repetitions,  a  certain  d^ee  of  initiation  into  the  e&^teric 
mysteries  of  the  whole  inquiry.  With  this  view,  we  shall 
avoid  a  preparatory  investigation  into  which  all  writers  who  first 
address  themselves  to  the  subject,  have  hitherto  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter.  We  refer  to  the  extant  chronologies  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  conflicting  records  of  Manetbo 
and  Eratosthenes,  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  con- 
trasted or  illustrated,  supported  or  copied  as  they  are  by 
Eusebius,  Syncellus,  or  Josephus. 

The  spirit  of  Egyptian  discovery  has  corroborated  the 
combined  result  of  these  chronological  evidences,  by  the 
visible  proofs  of  sculptured  monumaits;  the  association  of 
which,  with  the  above  chronologies,  is  so  clearly  made  out, 
that  it  is  fair,  on  the  .threshold  of  the  comparison,  to  infer 
that  they  are  the  original  sources  whence  those  chrcmologies 
are  derived;  and,  not  to  push  the  argument  too  far  into 
the  r^on  of  speculation,  that  they  may  have  constituted 
fragments  of  the  Hermaic  books,  or  tablets,  whence  the 
principal  chronology— -that  of  M anetho-— was  avowedly  taken. 
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We  refer  to  the  weU-knowh  uUet  of  Abydos,  conroooimted  at 
it  is  by  other  tablets,  less  oompr^ensive  in  the  extent  c^  the 
aeries  of  royal  succesaioiis  which  they  perpetuate^— those  of 
Kamac,  and  of  Medinet  Abu.  It  consists  <^  three  lines  of 
ovals,  each  line  containing  eighteen  ovals,  and  eadi  oval  oom- 
mencing  with  the  symbol  PAm,  the  Sun,  whence  the  tide  of 
Pharaoh.  The  middle  line  comprises,  the  succesdve  Pharac^s 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  oonmiencnig  with  the  6th  oval  aad  ending 
with  the  18th.  The  proof  of  this— the  correctness  of  the 
Phonetic  interpretation  being  admitted— nmay  be  briefly  stated. 
The  names  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns  are  designated  by  two 
ovals  placed  ov^  their  heitds  like  the  oblong  rectangles  [] 
employed  by  the  Tultecans  for  the  same  purpose,  at  Paknque, 
and  comprising  similar  signs.  The  first  expressed  the  title; 
the  second,  the  name  as  sounded,  in  Phonetic,  <n",  in  other 
words,  alphabetic  characters.  The  double  ovals  appear  in 
other  monuments,  and  thus  cognominaUy  identify  the  kings^ 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  names  of  the  18th  dynasty, 
and  according  to  the  order  of  their  succession  in  the  chrono- 
logies, are  thus  obtained,  as  Amosis,  the  founder,  Thothmos, 
<»r  Thothmosis,  Menophres,  or  Moeris  (whose  era,  18S5  B.  C, 
may  be  said  to  be  demonstrated),  Amenoph,  and  Rhamses 
Me^unon.  In  some  cases,  ike  names  do  not  concur  with  the 
chronologies;  but  this  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  titular  designation  bdng  sometimes  employed—at  other 
times  the  Phonetic  designation.  In  fine,  every  species  of 
evidence  concentrates  in  the  datum  that  the  middle  line 
of  ovals,  from  the  5th  to  the  18th,  on  the  stone  of  Abydos, 
represents  the  succession  of  the  18th  dynasty.  That  dynasty 
may  be  safely  stated  to  have  lasted  about  848  years ; — to  have 
commenced  1409  B.  C,  and  to  have  ended  1061  B.  C. — a  date 
agreeing  with  the  all  but  demonstrated  era  of  Sesostris.  One 
more  demonstrable  date  may  be  added,  by  way  of  completion — 
that  of  M^es,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  Monarchy,  2190 
B.  C. 

In  surveying  the  above  chronological  line  of  kings,  con- 
flicting opinions  appear  to  cease.  The  materials  of  protracted 
discussion  among  the  learned,  which  we  have  reprobated, 
vanish  as  the  evidences  of  truth  become  progressively  conspi- 
cuous  to  the  inquirer.     In   this  point,  with   more  or  less 
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preeiaion,  and  in  Bome  cases  widir  eomplele  acomfdancc^  th^ 
fire  coUateral  cfaroBologies  to  whieh  we  faa^e  before  refieored, 
agree  with  Miuietha  To  these  aoocMxling  evideneea  may  be 
added  that  of  Josephus,  who  also  concurs  on  all  points***^ 
founder^  order  of  sucoessioo,  names,  period  of  reignsi  period 
of  die  ttitire  dynasty — with  some  trivial  exceptions,  with 
the  historical  chroncdogy  of  Manetho.  It  is  to  this  chrono- 
logical era,  thus  curious  in  its  revelations,  thus  important  in 
the  result  of  its  associations,  thus  substantially  proved  to 
have  existed  by  six  collateral  testimonies,  thus  chronologi- 
cally ducidated  by  dates  founded  upon  the  sure  laws  of 
experimental  evidence,  that  we  shall  attach  ourselves  in 
idl  that  remains  fc»*  remark  within  the  compass  of  thin 
article.  The  interest  and  advantage  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  natural  limits  of  a  paper  of  this  description,  would 
indeed  prompt,  or  ratha:  compel,  us  to  take  this  obvious 
course. 

It  isr  here  indeed  wherein  the  merits  of  Rosellini,  whose 
sfdettdid  work  constitutes  the  text  of  our  article,  principally  lie ; 
and  that  is  another  reason  why,  in  consistoicy^  our  comment 
tary  upon  it  should  address  itsdf  to  the  purpose  of  bringing 
his  great  triumph  before  the  reader.  His  work,  as  we  have 
said,  is  still  unfinished ;  the  earlia*  dividons  of  it  have  been 
slightly  noticed;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  their  contents,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  livraisona  just  published,  are  very  little 
known;  had  they  been  known,  they  would  have  produced  a 
deeper  sensation  than  they  have.  We  are  not  about  to  oveivrate 
BoselUni.  It  is  to  the  magnificent  series  of  illustmtioDs  i»on 
dooed  by  hia  skilful  and  wdl  directed  labours,  that  we  axe  priiv 
cipally  referring;  his  letter-press  disquisitions  are  of  far  inferior 
moment ;  they  are  obscured  and  depreciated  by  the  same  tedious 
repetitionsof  doubtful  arguments,  or  untenable  systems,  towhidb 
we  hate  before  referred.  Page  after  page,  and  chapter  after 
chapter,  are  devoted  with  sickening  servility,  to  the  same  veaxUa 
qtKBsHo  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  which  fills  the  pages  of  Spoha, 
Spiaosa,  ChampolliiMi,  Young,  Palin,  Klaproth,  &c.,  wd  the 
whole  imitative  herd  of  writers  on  Egyptian  antiquities ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  discussion  the  reader  is  pretty  well  in  the  same 
condition  of  unsatisfied  douU  both  as  to  fact,  and  as  to  date, 
as  when  he  commenced.     The  i^ason  of  this  in  RueeUtQi  is 
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obvJQiMu  He  trips-  upon  the  same  BtunUing  block  as  the 
r9t;  the  giants  whidi  he  sbys  are  ot  his  own  making}  be 
takes  ohroBoiogicid  postidates  as  pxyred,  and  boihls  on  that 
smdy  fixandadon  a  shewy  l^vtem,  which  the  first  bseath  of 
wiad  is  sudgdent  to  oTertum.  He  will  not  begin  with  that 
wiiidb  we  saj  ike  subject  wants— -a  umversaUy  admitted  and 
indispittaUe  fact. 

Take  an  example.  In  estimating  the  era  of  thefounder^ 
and  the  dates  of  the  reigns,  of  that  magmficent  and  unmatched 
Koe  of  princes  constitutii^  the  18th  dynaatj  vt  Tbeban 
kings,  he  takes  the  Samaritan  chronokigy,  instead  of  the  He- 
htewy  as  GliampoUion,  and  indeed  the  mc»e  acute  and  cautious 
Klaproth  bad  previously  done,  for  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ment. Now  the  variations  between  the  two  chronologies  is 
not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  years ;  and  when  we  odd 
to  this,  that  die  18th  dynasty  itsdf  existed  between  three 
'and  foui^  hundred  years,  we  think  we  shall  have  said  enough 
to -shew  the  ^^  con&sion  worse  oonfounded,^  lAdch  must  natu- 
rally result  between  arguers  who  advance  such  inreBoncileable 
data  for  the  starting  points  df  their  argument*  N04  it  is  not 
here  that  RofldMni's  triumfdi  lie&  It  is  not  for  the  harmo*> 
nious  comistenoy  of  any  theoretioal  structure  which  he  has 
eneted,  but  tor  the  inestimable  value  of  the  vast  and  rich 
variety  of  materials,  which  his  labours  have  aceumnlatedy 
that  the  learned  world,  and,  indeed,  the  public  gene^ 
naBy,  but  oBpedally  the  reHgUma  public,  are  deeply  indebted 
to  BosdlniL  With  the  power  of  an  enchanter,  as  if  he 
wiribded  the  serpent  wand  of  the  very  Egypdan  hierocraoy 
iNdnch  he«vokes,  he  brings  befotre  us,  from  thegrave^  the  kings, 
thehcroes,  the  sages,  the legisUttors,  entombed  for  four  dHmsaiid 
years.  &it  no  dreamy  vagu^iess  is  here,  like  that  which 
hongs  rovmd  the  line  of  Banquo's  exorcised  dynasty,  or  that 
ndodi  half  concealed  Ae  lineaments  c£  the  magnates  <^  the 
aacseot  wnrld,  which  Gfoethe's  Faust  is  described  as  summon- 
ing before  him*  The  vision  produced  by  Uosdlini,  from  the 
Attp  oi  forty  centuries,  is  distinct  as  the  light  of  day  v  and 
Ae  ^kings  of  ancient  name,^  of  whom  Homer's eyrens  sung 
to  the  man  of  wisdom^-the  optimates  of  the  earth^s  youth-— 
stand  before  us  in  garb,  in  feature^  in  Uneament,  in  physio- 
gnomical expression,  as  precisdy   defined  as  those  of  any 
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of  modem  sovereign.  Not  only  they — ^but  with  them  oome^ 
in  equally  perspcoous  fcnrm,  their  generals,  their  pontiffs^ 
their  priests,  their  counsellors,  all  the  various  splendid  appen- 
dages of  the  courts  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
the  <x>n80irts  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  female  aristocracy  of 
their  courts— queens,  mothers,  wives,  sisters^  jHrinoesses — all  in 
the  various  costume  of  their  graduated  ranks ;  some  magnifi- 
cent in  dress,  someresplendent  in  beauty;  {^marked  as  portraits, 
not  by  diflference  of  feature  only,  but  by  difference  of  physi- 
ognomical expression.  The  expression,  indeed,  in  many  of 
these  individuals,  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  resem- 
blance which  they  bear  to  some  of  our  own  female  aristo- 
cracy. They  exhibit  the  same  calm  or  languishing  bien^ 
veiliance  of  countenance,  sometimes  trenching  on  apathy, 
sometimes  approaching  to  hauteur.  But  in  almost  all  cases 
they  are  characterised  by  that  quality,  to  which,  for  want  of  a 
better,  the  term  ^^  lady-like^  has  been  applied ;  by  which  the 
idea  of  a  tranquil,  self-possessed,  and  graceful  deganoe,  is 
meant  to  be  conveyed. 

All  these  personages,  characterised  and  distinguished  in  the 
extraordinary  manner  we  have  described,  are  brought  by 
Rosellini^s  pencil,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  centuries,  in  palpable 
form  before  us.  More  especially,  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  to  whose  consideration  we  are  limiting  ourselves,  is 
thus  reproduced.  Use  wears  off  the  edge  of  wonder ;  but  if  the 
.  event  of  this  discovery  had  suddenly  taken  place,  the  circum- 
stance by  which  the  youth  and  old  age  of  the  world  may  be 
considered  as  joining  hands  after  a  long  interval  of  oblivion, 
would  have  startled  the  discoverer  as  by  a  sudden  and  sub- 
stantial miracle  realised  before  his  eyes.  We  have  not  stated, 
indeed,  all  that  concerns  this  living  exhumation,  as  it  w^e,  of  the 
eighteenth  djmasty  of  Thebes. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  foundars  of  that  dynasty 
were  also  the  founders  and  originators  of  the  entire  frame- 
work of  social  organisation  which  exists  at  the  present  day.  It 
was  that  dynasty,  which,  by  expelling  the  Shepherds,  may  be 
said  to  have  founded  society — superseding  the  pastoral  state  of 
community  of  goods  by  the  division  of  land.  It  was  during 
that  dynasty  that  a  tax,  on  the  land  thus  divided,  of  20  per 
cent,  appears  to  have  been  first  employed  for  carrying  on  the 
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purposes  of  govemment.  It  was  by  the  foimders  al  this 
dynasty,  that  a  churdi  am}  state  sjrstem  appears  to  have  been 
mvented  and  established,  supported  by  universities  and 
monastic  cc^eges  of  priests,  and  having  convents  of  Egyptian 
nuns  dedicated  to  Ammon  (the  PaUadi)^  of  whom  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  founders, — Amen8e,~aj^>ears  from  Rosellini  to  have 
been  the  diief  or  abbess,  and  the  unmarried  jmncesses  (her 
daughters)  the  first  nuns.  It  was  towards  the  dose  of  this 
dynasty,  that  the  great  conquests  of  Rhamses  the  Great,  (Mr 
Sesoetris,  were  effected.  It  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
dynasty,  that  another  branch  of  the  great  past(»ral  family,  as 
Josejdius  admits  (the  Israelites),  were  expdled  to  Palestine. 
The  last  of  the  line  were  evidently  the  Danaides,— -(Armais, 
Aken-Cherses  and  Aken-Cheres,  t .  e.,  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Acrisius,) — whose  expulsion  by  Rhamses-Belus  led  to  the 
civilisation  of  Greece,  of  Europe,  and  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  ci  this  country.  The  events  which  we  have  enumonted 
are  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  line  of  princes  who  contri^ 
iMited  to  them,  would,  indeed,  be  a  lamentable  vdd  in 
human  knowledge.  That'  void,  we  do  not  hedtate  to  say, 
that  Rosellini,  fcdlowing  certainly  the  preparatory  footrteps 
of  useful  predecessors,  has  all  but  filled  up.  He  has  at  all 
events  fumi^ed  due  and  means  for  the  task  of  filling  it 
up  entirdy.  We  cannot  express  our  opinion  of  his  work 
more  emphatically  than  by  saying  that  it  creates  a  new 
page,  or  rather  a  new  volume^  in  the  history  of  our  com- 
mon spedes.  Let  us  tdce  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  revela- 
tion which  his  work  makes,  and  of  the  accurate  facts  which 
it  establishes;  and  we  think  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
the  phrase  which  we  have  used  is  ndther  exaggerated  nor 
misapplied. 

Rosellini  scarcely  leaves  anything  vague  as  reqpects  the 
historical  personnel  of  the  magnificent  line  of  soveragiw  he 
Imngs  before  us.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  acciuate 
portraiture  of  themsdves,  their  wives,  and  daughters ;  ajyi  in 
some  cases  of  the  whole  male  and  female  assemblage  of  a 
Pharaoh^s  court.  We  have  uessit  the  costume  of  those  per- 
sonages— ^not  brought  befcnre  us  like  that  of  our  old  chroniclers, 
including  Froissart,  accurate  as  they  are;— but  in  a  more  cer- 
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tain  kfrm^^^oeuUs  swnmusa  ^fidelibui.  Muoh  is  left  to  inMigi* 
nation  by  deBcrtptioii--^otIiing  by  the  tense  of  sight ;  Wdkig 
is  indeed  beKeving  in  this  case»  according  to  the  spivin  of  « 
homely  adage,  and  doubt  or  discussion  on  the  subject  is  ont  oi 
the  question.  We  have  next  brought  before  us,  in  Ae  sam^ 
unquestionable  guise^  the  domestic  amusementS'^^^the  piivalte 
oceupotiiMis  *^  die  public  equipages  —  the  social  nuntttiab 
of  splendour  or  comfort-^the  religious  rites,  procesaiont^  smd 
page2ait8<-^U)e  wars-^-the  sieges— ^  armour^^dte  forms  ^of 
battle — the  divisionsof  miUtaiy  rank— ^the  nature  of  the  military 
forces  horse,  foot,  or  chariots*— the  countries  warred  up(N»*^be 
costume  and  lurms  of  the  hostile  nations — the  navy  and  nttval 
batde8*-4he  triumphant  processions  consequent  upon'  victory 
— *-«nd  the  prisoners,  the  ^[islttved  captives,  or  the  sacrifieed 
victims,  and  the  booty  comprised  in  the  produceof  the- vai(kHia 
countries  subjugated  by  the  Pharaohs^  arms.  All  theae  thinga 
are  detailed,  and  with  that  minute  jM^ecision  and  in  thl^t  indiiM^- 
putableform  which  leaves  no  matter  for  question,  mid  whioh^  i# 
it  had  been  capable  of  being  piumied  in  other  cases,  ^o«ld 
utterly  have  div<Mx^  polemical  dispute  and  commentaryifitflB 
history.  The  ponderous  works  of  problematical  history 
now  exist,  might  have  been  advantageously  reduced,  to  a  4 
paratively  saiall  compass.  Nor  is  this  aU;  the  most  Bunnle 
details  connected  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians,, 
during  the  reign  of  these  princes-»Hiot  exocpting  the  gamea 
of  the  children,  which  strikingly  resemble  those  of  the  preaettt 
time,  and  the  sports  of  the  populace,  including  tight  lope 
dancing,  and  the  soaped  pole  of  our  country  faira-^-are 
brought  before  us  by  Rosellini'^s  work.  Heve  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  subject  — but  an  amusement  nef?er  separaled 
fiom  infcmnation  of  the  most  striking  character,-^evdopes 
its  inexhaustible  capabilities ;  and  one  cannot  but  fod 
equal  regret  and  surprise,  while  contemplating  the  profunon 
of  entertaining  knowledge,  as  concerns  the  ancient  world,  thns 
palpably  brought  before  us,  that  a  subject  so  attractive 
to  all  classes,  including  the  female  and  the  youthful  reader, 
should  have  been  overlaid  and  depredated  by  the  learned 
mass  of  nauseating  repetition,  to  which  we  before  relierred« 
We  look  toward  the  drawing-rooms  of  our  princes  and  nobility 
*-«and  what  do  we  see  ?    Proofe,  after  four  thousand  years,  of 
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tbe  AiBimpi?9ved  wd  imimpirovidile  iaate  of  the  gorgeous  line 
otpmces  with  which  society  began.  Ahnoet  all  the  formi  of 
ottr  fuffsftlure,  miscalled  Greek,  are  of  their  invention,  with 
sraroely  any  modification.  Bufiets,  chaiiB,  tables,  sofas,  foot* 
flIooU,  jEoa^ficent  harps,  and  musical  instruments,  start  up 
befive  U8y  and  all  in  their  richest  modem  forms.  Vases,  of 
goldaad  silver,  of  exquisite  design,  and  porcdaan,or  Myrrkin^ 
CQfi  of  unmatched  beauty,  load  the  sideboards  and  banquet 
tables  of  these  splendid  kings.  Several  of  these  cups  are  evi*> 
dntly  made  of  stained  glass,  imitating  precious  stones,  and 
enriched  with  gold  ornaments.  Bosellini  does  not  atop  even 
at  thede  tojtik  delnils,  but  exhibits  earthenware  plates,  and 
dnlies  of  less  rich  materials,  resembling  the  modem  ( 
csDving  knives,  with  the  names  of  the  maker  or  the  owner 
stamped,  as  now,  upon  the  blade;  and  kitchen  utensils  of 
erccy  possible  description.  Among  the  vases  copied  by  Bo* 
sellini,  appear  some  of  those  d^iominated  Greek  and  Etruscan 
-•-another  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  have 
been  plundered  of  the  merit  of  their  inventions.  On  all  sides, 
indeed,  arise  the  proofe  that  their  colonists,  the  Greeks, 
faanoved  every  thmg  from  them.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Grades  improved,  by  giving  degance  to,  the  sublime  forms 
mere  especially  favoured  by  the  Eg3rptians.  But  that  alle* 
gation  is  now  subverted.  A  stand  was  made  by  some  Greek 
aidvoeates  in  favour  of  the  greater  freedom  of  Grecian  has. 
jcliafs;  but  the  battle  pieces  of  the  Egyptians  have  driven 
tfamn  fitsn  that  ground,  and  proved  that  they  were  sdll 
the  masters  and  instructors  of  their  Greek  colonists.  But, 
at  -all  events,  it  has  been  said,  by  these  advocates,  that  the 
iBvcntioD  of  the  Doric  style  is  not  Egyptian,  but  belongs  to  the 
Greeks.  That  last  claim,  also,  Bosellini  overthrows,  by  pro- 
docing  strictly  Doric  pillars  from  the  ancient  porticoes  <if  the 
tombs  at  Beni  Hassan  and  elsewhere.  Again,  specimens  of 
that  peoutin*  ornament  employed  in  the  sacred  structures,  or 
on  the  vases  of  Greece,  entitled  "the  Greek .  scroll,  in  all  its 
affluent  variety,  and  coloured  with  exquisite  taste,  ave  given  by 
BoaeUini  in  proof  of  its  original  Egyptian  invention;  and  it 
may  be  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  curious  corollary  to  this  fHxx>f 
of  Egyptian  invention,  that  among  these  seroUs  appear  some 
which  have  hitherto  been  considered  peculiarly  Mexican,  or  at 
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least  Tultcan ;  for  the  baaket-plat  and  mat-work  scrolls  found 
in  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Palenque,  Mitzlan,  and  Oaxaca, 
in  central  America,  are  also  found  in  the  most  ancient  tCHnbs 
in  Egypt, 

We  have  been  momentarily  led  aside,  to  do  this  justice  to 
Egyptian  invention,  from  completing  our  view  of  the  minute 
details  of  the  picture  of  the  Egyptian  nation  four  thousand 
years  ago—sketched  indeed  by  other  draughtsmen,  but  filled 
up  by  Roedlini.  He  exhibits  the  state  of  horticulttu^  and 
agriculture  among  the  Egyptians.  He  gives  us  in  the  same 
indisputable  form  the  exact  mode  of  planting,  watering,  and 
lajdng  out  an  Egyptian  garden.  Not  content  with  this,  we 
have  reproduced  before  us  illuminated  festivals  in  gardens, 
accompanied  by  rope  dancing,  musical  and  vocd  chorusses, 
ballets,  and  other  amusements,  which  show  that  VauxhaU  isby 
no  means  a  new  invention.  Next,  Rosellini  brings  before 
us  an  Egyptian  encyclopaedia  of  natural  history,  which  is 
not  yet  finished,  but  which  would  seem  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  the  ornithology,  the  ichthyology,  and  zoology  of  the 
scientific  colleges  of  Thebes. 

All  the  details  of  hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  and  coursing, 
are  among  Rosellini^s  illustrations.  Aquatic  birds  are  caught 
in  a  curious  net,  which  he  exhibits ;  game  is  shot  with  blunt 
arrows ;  fishes  are  harpooned,  or  taken  by  the  angling  rod,  or 
the  net ;  birds,  not  aquatic,  are  taken  in  another  curious  trap, 
of  which  RoseUini  displays  the  model,  and  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  principle  of  the  trap  now  used  by  schoolboys  in 
catching  birds  or  vermin,  a  touch  of  the  bait  causing  the 
netted  cover  to  fall  and  confine  them.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  things,  in  the  coursing  parties,  is  the  number 
of  species  of  dogs,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  lost  to  us, 
but  some  resemble  the  hounds  of  the  present  day.  I'he  dogs 
course  in  couples  with  leashes  and  a  keeper,  precisely  as  they 
do  now ;  and  some,  which  appear  to  be  pets,  have  handsome 
ornamental  collars. 

Next,  Rosellini  brings  before  us  the  whole  array  of 
Egyptian  manufactures,  arts,  and  trades.  The  advantage  of 
the  pictorial  form  of  description  is  here  again  conspicuously 
evident.  Volumes  of  written  detail  would  not  give  us  so 
complete  an  insight  into  the  Egyptian  workshop,  laboratory. 
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or  manufactory,  as  Rosellini^s  plates.  Every  process  of  art  and 
manufacture  then  known  is  therein  elaborately  and  minutely 
laid  open.  Fish  are  cured  and  scaled — ^poultry  trussed.  The 
shops  of  the  Egyptian  fishmongers  and  poulterers,  with  cus- 
tomers in  the  act  of  buying,  are  also  exhibited.  The  mode 
of  making  shoes,  of  blowing  glass,  of  tanning  and  staining 
leather,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  linendraper  and  tailor, 
are  brought  before  our  eyes.  We  see  the  potter  in  the  act  of 
making  his  vases — ^the  turner  in  the  act  of  modelling  his  wood— 
the  coachmaker  in  the  act  of  manufacturing  the  splendid 
chariots  of  the  Egyptian  aristocracy — the  upholsterer  going 
through  the  details  of  chair-making,  and  the  formation  of 
couches,  footstools,  chrffbnniers,  and  tables.  A  very  peculiar 
chisel  is  employed  by  the  upholsterers  for  this  purpose,  the 
blade  forming  an  oblique  angle  with  the  handle.  It  is  em- 
ployed also  in  the  manufactories  of  the  armourers,  for  the 
purpose  of  smoothing  the  shafts  of  the  spears,  bows,  and  arrows 
— and  also  by  the  coachmakers ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
implements  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  manufactory  in  old 
Thebes — augurs,  saws,  hammers,  squares,  compasses,  &c.— r 
resemble  the  same  implements  employed  at  the 'present  day. 
The  whole  process  of  wine-making,  from  training  the  vines 
on  trellices,  and  gathering  grapes,  to  the  stage  of  pressing  them 
in  the  wine-press,  and  storing  the  wine  in  amphorae,  during 
and  after  fermentation,  are  accurately  exhibited;  the  most 
minute  details,  respecting  the  process  of  "  treading  the  wine- 
**  press,'*  to  which  reference  is  so  often  made  in  the  Hebrew, 
scriptures,  are  also  brought  in  the  same  obvious  manner 
before  the  eye. 

All  the  agricultural  processes  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping,  are  also  given ;  and  here  a  single  image,  in  one  moment, 
solves  a  problem,  which  has  occupied  volumes.  We  refer  to 
the  hand-plough,  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  Osiris,  and  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  Our  readers 
win  smile  when  they  recollect  the  voluminous  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Kircher  to  demonstrate  its  mysterious  character. 
Indeed,  almost  all  the  writers  on  Egypt,  who  have  followed 
him,  make  unlucky  guesses  as  to  its  real  object.  Warburtoo 
and  others  imagine  it  was  used  to  twist  straw  bands ;  some 
even  conceiving  that  it  was  the  mysterious  triangular  form 
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of  tbe  fe^s  of  the  Iln$  mydtified  by  Horns  Apollo.  Obe 
page  of  Bosellini's  illustrations  settles  the  questnm^  It  is  «i 
hand  plough ;  but  sometimes  it  was  employed  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  dien  handles  and  traces  nre  added  to  it.  Tlsfe 
department  of  the  subject  is  rendered  more  curious  by  ^xlittiiL 
tions  of  the  circular  corn-floor,  described  in  scripture,  witbox^n 
tvan^Ung  out  the  com  from  the  chaff.  The  storing  ot  ijbfe 
com  in  granaries  is  exhibited  ;  the  mode  of  griftding  it  fajr bmd 
hbUs  into  flour  (in  one  case  by  an  Ionian  female  slave  aj^pa- 
fcntly,  and  of  coiBiderable  attractions) ;  the  ovens  for  baking  ft ; 
and  f  the  loaves  are  seen  in  baskets,  as  arranged  for  sale  at  the 
bakers^  shops,  for  the  banquets  of  the  princes,  or  for  deiKea- 
tion  at  the  temples.  Another  interesting  process  of  manufkotui^ 
as  exhibited  in  these  illustrations,  may  be  ndticed. 

The  silk  and  cotton  factories  of  Egypt  are  bid  open  before 
our  eyes.  The  learned  reader  will  recrflect  that  die  09l%dtt 
manufactures  of  Egypt  were  anciently  her  staple  commocftlee, 
as  they  are  now  of  England ;  that  the  present  paetia  -  lA 
endeavouring  to  revive  them  in  Egypt :  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  great  source  of  the  otherwise  unaccountable  wealth 
ef  Egypt  ma^  have  resulted,  like  that  of  England,  ftom  a  trad^ 
with  these  products  to  India,  by  means  of  the  old  canal  df  tlW 
Pharaohs,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Tncfiatt 
Oeean;  a  canal  thrice  opened^— by  the  Pharaohs,  by  the  Peraiatt^ 
and  by  the  Caliphs — having  a  large  portion  of  its  old  circtrft 
still  existing,  and  being  possibly  capable  of  a  fourth  restoration 
tihder  the  auspices  of  the  present  pacha.  It  will  likewise  be 
Remembered  that  the  Athenians  (through  whom  all  European 
civilisation  may  partly  be  said  to  be  derived  up  to  the  very  period 
And  country  in  which  we  write)  were  a  colony  of  Egyptian 
weavers,  to  the  details  of  whose  manufactures  we  are  thus  so 
singularly  introduced.  The  enthreprocess  of  the  manufturture— 
reeling,  spinning,  carding,  weaving,  dyeing,  is  exhibited  in  all  its 
minute  details.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  loom, 
the  shuttle,  and  the  woof,  should  so  strongly  resemble  the 
moduli ;  the  process  of  weaving  silk,  and  of  imparting  flie 
pattern — the  woof  being  exhibited  in  diflferent  stages  towards 
completion,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  conveying  the  infor- 
mation to  the  ef  e^s  strikingly  like  that  now  in  use.  It  would 
appear  that  men  and  women,  as  well  as  boys  and  girls,  were 
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onployfd^in /these- faetories;  but  in  varieus  departmcsitA,  juist 
j».thty  are  m  our^s* 

• '  W«  rcffcr  the  reader,  generally,  to  Roeellini^s  plateft  for  an 
flfftteged  and  aystematic  view  of  the  various  manufactures  and 
filrtuig  processes  of  Egypt,  at  the  distant  period  to  which  we 
aUude*  But  tibere  are  two  points  to  which,  in  conclusion, 
We  HbaU.  reserve  to  durselves  the  right  of  making  a  more 
empbatieal  reference. 

•There  are  many  most  startling  corroborations  given  by 
the  SLaattrationft  of  Bosellini  to  historical  passages,  resting 
hotit  on  (HKrfane  and  sacred  authority.  The  instances  to 
wbieb  we  have  referred,  and  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
mir  ^siOnmary  view  of  Rosellini^s  discoveries,  are  one  of  each 
dass ;  and  both  are  comprehended  within  the  splendid 
^h^liBbfegieal  interval  to  which,  for  the  purpose  of  perspi- 
cuous Inievityy  we  have  confined  ourselves. 

<  la  noticiog  them,  we  mp^t  again  remind  our  readers,  that, 
fer  .tJie  latter  purpose  we  are  presuming  on  a  certain  degree 
of  'knowledges  ^  to  the  actual  point  to  which  Egyptian  dis* 
q^very  has  arrived;  and  for  the  same  especial  purpose  we  shall 
iiv^iidy  as  we  have  syfnded,  all  data  which  may  be  cmiaidered 
pp^kmatical — all  matters  which  may  be  deemed  paradoxical — 
adbexapg  only  to  that  which  is  generally  admitted,  and  escap- 
ing  fisfloi  the  necessity  of  loading  our  pages^  and  wearying 
max  readers  with  confused  quotations,  and  fastidious  and  accu- 
BHlM^  re£srences.  It  will  be  necessary  to  arm  ourselves  with 
these  iqpiecial  fnroofi^  when  we  grapple  with  the  details  of  the 
sutyfict  cn^some  future  occasion ;  but  it  is  fortunate,  for  the  take 
ff  any  attractive  interest  it  may  possess  or  exhibit,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  disencumber  this  opening  and  summary  paper  of 
aU  such  accessories  as  would  predi9pose  the  common  reader 
against  passing  the  thorny  precinct  of  the  inquiry,  or  pene- 
tiatjog  its  dark  and  unprepossessing  threshold.  Our  readers,  no 
doubt,  are  generally  familiar  with  some  admitted  pcunts  of  the 
lesmed  theory  respecting  the  Sheph^d  Kings; — that  they 
entered  Egypt  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  —  that  they 
atoq^ped  the  progress  of  civilisation  begun  by  Menes^-^and 
duriiig  five  reigns  produced  and  maintained  a  reaction, 
^Qth  as  respected  the  religion  and  government  ci  society, 
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by  reverting  to  the  original  pa8toi*al  form,  with  which  it  ia 
probable  all  society  b^an, — that  these  pastoral  tribes,  by 
whatever  title  called,  whether  Titans  or  Cydopeans,  Ana- 
kim  or  Pelasgians,  were  expelled  by  the  founder  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty ;  and  that  they  carried  with  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  whither  they  wandered,  even  to  Central 
America,  their  primeykl  style  of  building  pyramids,  cyclopean 
walls,  dark  initiatory  subterranes,  and  rock-built  citadels; 
a  style  totally  diflFerent  from  that  of  the  inscribed  temples 
and  palaces  which  certainly  first  began  with  the  race  of  magni- 
fic^it  monarchs  which  succeeded  them,  and  to  which  we  have 
limited  the  inquiry  of  this  article^ 

The  era  of  their  arrival,  their  predominance  and  expulsion, 
may  be  very  fairly  inferred,  but  are  by  no  means  fixed.  We 
avoid  noticing  it,  because  it  is  problematical ;  that  which  is 
not  problematical  is  obvious  upon  every  monimient  connected 
with  the  18th  dynasty,  by  whom  they  were  expelled — that  a  large 
part  of  them  were  reduced  to  slavery — that  they  were  at  once 
employed,  detested,  and  ridiculed,  as  the  Helots  were  by  the 
Spartans.  They  are  trampled  upon  on  the  footstods  of  thekings 
— ^they  are  depicted  bound  on  the  soles  of  the  shoes  of  the 
common  Egyptians ;  and  they  are  exhibited  in  the  grotesque 
attitudes  or  in  the  nobler  form  of  Caryatides,  as  supporting  the 
magnificent  gold  and  silver  vases  of  the  banquet-tables  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  common  inference  is — and  it  is  a  fair  inference 
— ^from  a  collation  of  the  Hebrew  history  with  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  with  several  classical  authorities,  and  with  Jose-- 
phus — ^that  it  was  while  the  detestation  towards  the  expelled  car 
enslaved  shepherds  existed,  and,  therefore,  under  the  sway  of 
the  founders  of  the  18th  dynasty  who  expelled  them,  that  the 
Jews  (admitted  by  Josephus  to  be  another  branch  of  the  same 
great  pastoral  nation,  and  equally  attached  to  patriarchal  fbrma^ 
and  opposed  to  imagery,  as  the  Egyptians  were  opposed  to  the 
former  and  devoted  to  the  latter)  entered  Egypt.  They  ei^ 
tered  it  as  a  friendly  colony,  under  the  protection  of  Joseph,  then 
acting,  according  to  the  same  record,  as  viceroy  or  premier  to  the 
Pharaoh.  Joseph'*s  mode  of  taxing  the  land  at  twdity  per 
cent,  for  the  purposes  of  government,  clearly  demonstrates  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  foundation  of  dvil  society  on  the  wredi 
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of  that  community  of  goods,  which  it  is  quite  clear,  from 
ArisCodc^s  description  of  the  first  republics,  was  the  primitive 
aod  barbarous  element  of  social  life  —  and  no  doubt  of  the 
Shepherds,  Cyclopeans,  or  Pelasgians.  The  scriptural  account, 
supported  by  classical  authorities,  and  by  Josephus,  states 
that  irfter  a  certain  time  the  Hebrew  shepherds,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, were  made  slaves  by  the  Egyptian  kings— by  what 
king,  again,  is  problematical.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  one  rf  a  new  djrnasty,  ignorant  of,  or  careless  of,  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  viziership  of  Joseph.  If  that 
be  so,  it  would  be  either  Sesostris  himself,  the  Sethos, 
or  Sefloosis  of  the  18th  dynasty,  or  one  of  the  two  Rhamses, 
who  intervene  between  him  and  Rhamses  Me-amon,  the  great 
conqueror  who  closed  it.  It  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  this 
infarence,  and  one  which  has  not  been  noticed,  that  the  Jews 
before  their  exodus  are  recorded  to  have  built  a  treasure  city 
called  Rhamses,  spelt  exactly  in  Hebrew  as  the  Rhamses  of  the 
monuments  is  in  Phonetic  characters.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  city  should  have  been  built  before  the  reign  of  the 
first  Rhamses,  and  therefore  the  exodus  could  not  have  taken 
place  till  after  some  king,  named  Rhamses,  either  was  reigning 
or  had  reigned.  But  these  inferences,  as  we  have  said  before, 
are  problematical ;  and  we  readily  quit  them,  in  order  to  come  to 
matter  capable  of  demonstration.  That  the  Jews  were  slaves 
in  Egypt  is  an  historical  datum  of  the  Bible,  supported  by 
classit^  authority.  The  most  recent  of  Rosellinrs  illustra- 
tions prove  it,  by  ocular  evidences,  to  be  the  fact.  The 
montimoital  figures  depict  them,  as  making  war  with  the 
Egyptians;  and  in  one  case  (Belzoni'^s  tomb)  a  Jew  is  portrayed, 
as  refM^senting  the  Asiatic  family  of  the  human  race,— <er. 
tainly  not  as  Dr.  Young  has  imagined,  as  a  slave  in  the  train 
of  Pharaoh-Necho,  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  now 
proved  tenant  of  Belzoni's  Tomb.  But  Rosellinrs  last  illustra- 
tiofts  depict  Jews,  as  the  slaves  of  the  Egyptians.  He  brings 
before  us  groups  of  individuals,  upon  whom  no  one  that  glances 
can  avoid  instantly  saying  "  Those  are  Jews^  They  are  repre- 
sented under  the  eye  of  an  Egyptian  task-master,  who  is  seated 
with  a  goad  in  his  hand,  superintending  their  toils.  The  same 
task-master,  with  the  same  emblem  of  slavery,  is  again  repre- 
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sented,  in  other  places,  controlling  the  labours  of  other  slaves^ 
who  are  working,  like  the  negroes  of  the  present  day,  in  gangs 
in  the  task  of  cultivation. 

But  the  Jews  are  not  cmly  represented  by  Rosellini  as  slaves, 
and  that  on  the  contemporary  monuments  of  the  kings  who 
enslaved  them — ^but  they  are  exhibited  performing  the  very 
acts,  and  employed  in  the  very  occupations,  described  by  the 
Hebrew  historian.  They  are  gathering  straw,  they  are 
making  bricks,  and  conveying  them  when  made  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  city  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The  ^ape  of 
these  bricks  is  extraordinary.  They  are  the  identical  bricks, 
resembling  the  Roman,  which  are  found  at  the  present  day  as 
constituents  in  ancient  Egyptian  walls. 

The  other  subject,  which  we  have  selected  as  our  second 
example,  is  one  of  classical  interest,  and  deduced  from  profane 
history.  It  is  calculated,  like  the  former  instance,  to  de- 
monstrate the  advantages  derivable  from  recent  Egyptian  dis- 
covery, by  indicating  the  strong  light  of  corroborative  testimony 
which  it  may  be  made  capable  of  throwing  on  doubtful,  pro- 
blematical,  or  imperfect,  passages  of  history.  We  shall  be  brief 
in  referring  to  the  historical  passage  in  question ;  because  the 
space  we  have  already  occupied  warns  us  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching  the  natural  limitation  of  an  opening  inquiry ;  and 
because,  according  to  the  design  we  sketched  in  commencing 
the  article,  it  will  be  requisite  to  complete  it  with  a  brirf 
statement  of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  walk  of 
Egyptian  discovery,  and  with  a  few  equally  brief  hints  as  to 
the  Intimate  means  to  be  employed  in  pursuing  or  effecting 
that  purpose. 

Our  readers  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived statement  of  the  wars  and  conquests  of  the  great 
Sesostris,  as  supplied  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
other  classical  writers.  That  he  was  the  Sesoosis  who  termi- 
nated the  eighteenth  or  cc»nmenced  the  nineteenth  djmmtjp 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  name  Sesostris,  or  Sesoosis, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Phonetic  ovals,  on  the  monumental 
tablets  to  which  we  have  referred ;  but  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Tacitus,  that  the  priests,  in  reply  to  questions  of  Grerroani- 
cus,  called  him  Rhamses — under  which  dedgnation  he  does 
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appear  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt^  and  in  u  considerable 
variety  of  localities.  From  the  same  statement,  supported 
by  others,  it  would  appear  that  his  conquests  were  of  so 
paramount  a  character  as  to  absorb  into  his  own  great  repu* 
tation,  or  to  eclipse,  the  minor  victories  of  some  two  or  three 
of  his  predecessors. 

Those  minor  victories,  indeed,  are  proved  and  detailed  by  dis- 
coveries in  Egypt ;  but  the  common  impression  derived  from  his- 
torical authorities — that  therewasno Egyptian  monarch, butone, 
capable  of  executing  the  magnificent  and  ambitious  design  of 
conquering,  and  uniting  under  his  own  government,  the  whole 
world,  by  means  of  an  organised  expedition  by  sea  and  land — 
and  that  he  was  the  great  Sesostris — ^may  be  still  admitted,  as  a 
general  proposition,  to  be*  correct.     Wars  of  a  more  limited 
character,  it  is  now  discovered,  were  conducted  by  Amenophis, 
the  celebrated   Memnon  —  now   proved    phonetically    to  be 
represented  by   the  seated   Colossus  of  the   Theban   plain. 
Wars  of  a  more  extensive  character,  and  victories  of  a  more 
brilliant  description  than  the  last,  were,  it  is  also  proved, 
conducted,   and   won,  by  Rhamses-Me-amon,   fourth   prede- 
cessor   of  Rhamses-Sesostris.      His  palace,   the  well-known 
Memnonium,  very  justly  converted  by  ChampoUion  into  the 
more  correct  designation  of  Rhamseion,  still  bears  evidence 
of  the  fact — in  the  most  minute  details  of  his  battles,  sieges, 
victories,  imd  triumphs.     The  wars  and  conquests  ascribed  to 
him  (probably  under  his  titular  name  of  Ismendes)  cannot 
have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  most  ordinary  readers  of 
antiquarian  history ;  nor  the  Sicilian  historian'^s  accurate  detail 
of  the  series  of  courts,  porticoes,  and  saloons,  of  the  palace, 
on  the  walls  of  which  they   were  recorded.     En  passant^ 
we  may  briefly  say,  that  almost  every  syllable  of  the  Sicilian 
historian''s  description  has  been  proved  by  recent  Egyptian 
discovery,   applied  to  a  survey  of  the  extant  remains  of  the 
palace.     The  fidelity  of  the  details  is  indeed  most  singular, 
and  highly  honourable  to  the  good  faith  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 
The  wars  and  conquests  of  the  great  Sesostris  (Rhamses  III.) 
are  recorded  on  the  colossal  gateways,  the  sculptinred  porti- 
coes, and  magnificent  peristyles  of  Luxore.     But  their  deline- 
ation  is  repeated,  or  perhaps  we  should  be  technically  correct 
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in  saying,  copies  of  their  sculptured  description  appear, 
in  many  other  places,  at  Ipsambul,  Seboo,  Derri,  and  other 
troglodyte  palaces  or  temples,  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
almost  as  far  as  Meroe,  the  reputed  source  of  ancient  civilisation. 

The  walls  of  Luxore  demonstrate,  beyond  question,  that  the 
wars  of  the  great  Sesostris  were  carried  on  by  sea  and  land. 
All  the  details  of  his  military  and  naval  armaments  are  there 
supplied  with  the  precision  of  a  sculptured  bulletin.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  above  wars  and  conquests  appear  to  have 
been  systematically  recorded,  in  a  series  of  grand  histcnrical 
pictures,  on  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  in  which  pictures  the  united 
efficacy  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  symbolic  language,  is 
employed,  to  condense  and  vivify  the  narrative  of  the  ccm- 
queror^s  campaigns.  Of  these  historical  pictures  ChampoUion, 
in  his  recent  work,  "  Lettres  Scrites  d'Egypte^  gives  a  minute 
description,  in  the  most  attractive  form  which  could  be 
employed  for  drawing  and  fixing  the  attention.  To  that 
description  we  shall  generally  refer  our  readers.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  bears  out  the  historical  alle- 
gation of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  conquests  rf  the 
great  Sesostris ;  and  adds  much  information,  on  the  subject, 
of  which  history  furnishes  no  account.  But  it  is  to  an  indi- 
vidual point  of  the  historical  narrative  to  which  we  are  about 
to  address  and  confine  ourselves  on  this  occasion, — ^the  dift- 
pute  as  to  the  remote  countries  of  the  world,  which  Sesostris 
is  alleged  to  have  visited. 

It  is  a  well  known  historical  tradition,  that  Sesostris  reached 
India;  and  it  is  proved  from  the  monuments,  that  Egyptian 
expeditions  were  theologically  supposed  to  be  led  by  the  chief 
god  Ammon,  or  Osiris ;  whose  gigantic  standard  was  borne  upon 
wheeled  cars,  or  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  sixty  men  in  the 
van  of  the  army — and  was  always  planted  where  new  conquests 
were  achieved.  The  historical  association  of  this  expedition,  with 
that  of  Osiris-Bacchus  into  India,  is  thus  fairly  made  out; 
but  questions  have  been  repeatedly  started  among  learned 
men,  whether  or  not  Sesostris  really  did  reach  India;  whether 
he  reached  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  whether  he  reached  and 
planted  a  colony,  as  alleged,  on  the  eastam  shores  of  the 
Eiixine  at  Cblchis ;  or  whether,  after  all,  his  assumed  conquests 
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might  not  have  been  confined  to  some  parts  of  central  or 
northern  Africa  and  the  sea  coast  of  Syria. 

Certain  materials,  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  these 
disputed  points,  are  now  supplied  by  the  last-published  illustra- 
tions of  Rosellini.  In  the  triumphant  procession,  pictured  in  the 
historical  tablets  referred  to,  as  terminating  the  series  of  the 
exploits  and  conquests  of  Sesostris,  and  embellishing  on  his 
return,  the  record  of  his  "  crowning  victory*"  (and  here,  by  the 
way,  we  may  say  that  both  the  triumphal  arches  and  proces- 
sions of  Rome  are  traceable  to  Egypt),  appear,  as  in  the  Roman 
triumphs,  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  countries.  In  the 
Egyptian  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  cognate  Roman  example, 
the  spoils  were  systematically  selected  for  the  double  object 
—of  augmenting  the  coup  thidtrique  of  the  pageantry,  and 
of  exfU'essing  the  peculiar  geography  and  character  of  the 
conquered  city  or  country,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  pro- 
ducts, natural  or  artificial,  which  were  ostentatiously  displayed 
daring  the  intervals  of  the  "  long  pomp^  of  the  triumph. 
Now  among  these  opima  spolia^  exhibited  in  the  triumph  of 
Sesostris,  are  the  visible  and  palpable  evidences  of  the  extent  of 
his  victories,  and  of  the  geography  of  the  countries  which  he 
conquered.  They  prove  beyond  a  question  the  wide  range  of 
his  ambitious  march.  The  cameleopard  of  central  Africa 
is  among  the  spoils ;  the  gold  dust  and  ebony  of  the  Gold 
coast  are  also  among  them ;  but  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
proof  that  India  was  really  reached  by  this  conqueror.  The 
Indian  dephant — we  believe  the  only  portrait  of  an  elephant 
to  be  found  among  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  attended  by 
his  native  keeper,  accompanies  the  procession.  Tusks  of 
ivory,  perhaps,  horn  the  same  division  of  the  world,  are  also 
borne  in  the  procession ;  and  the  evidence  is  reinforced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  baboons  and  parrots  of  India — appearing  for 
the  first  time  either  in  that  procession  or  in  proved  cotemporary 
monuments.  Nay,  more,  the  Indian  ox  is  among  the  exhibited 
fti^iwiftlB — the  sacred  buU  of  Bramah,  with  the  hump  upon  his 
back,  and  totally  different  from  the  bulls  and  oxen  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  which  entirely  resemble  our^s.  Then  follow 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  animals — the  zocJogical  type  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  lost — ^in  further  corroboration  of 
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the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Sesostris.  And  (Hie  imaginary 
animal  is  added  to  the  series,  vi»^  a  griffin — the  well  known 
qrmbol  of  hyperborean  regions,  and  of  the  mountain  granges  of 
ncNTthem  Scjthia,  which  the  sculptured  bulletin,  either  truly  or 
falsely,  seems  thus  to  vaunt  among  the  other  conquests  of  the 
victor.  But  there  is  a  less  imaginary  evidence  that  the  march  of 
the  conqueror  did  penetrate,  at  least,  into  the  region  of  southern 
Russia — and  possibly  through  Colchis,  one  of  the  latest  con- 
quests made  by  modem  Russia.  The  evidence  exists  in  the 
appearance  of  a  well  known  hyperborean  animal  among  the 
zoological  curiosities  of  the  triumph — an  animal  peculiar  to 
cold  and  northern  regions — ^we  mean  the  bear.  Let  us  add 
to  this  most  singular  revelation  of  disentombed  history  the 
hieroglyphical  corroboraticm  supplied  by  the  last  ingenious 
labotprs  of  ChampoUion.  The  people  against  whom  the  war- 
like, or  perhaps  theological,  hatred  of  Sesostris  was  provoked, 
-i— against  whom  the  ultimate  object  of  the  whole  series  of 
conquests  seems  to  be  directed,  are  called  in  the  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions — what? — Scythians  and  Muscovites !  !-r-^r  we 
apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Scheti  who 
are  always  termed  the  accursed  race  in  the  inscriptions,  aqd  the 
^  plague  spot  of  the  earth,""  were  the  Scythiims,  always  bated 
or  dreaded  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  now— on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  quit  their  inhospitiable  icebergs,  and  press 
down  on  the  more  luxurious  seats  of  southern  civilisati(»i. 
If  the  "  Scheti"  are  the  Scythians,  the  Chitti  of  the  scriptures, 
and  perhaps  the  Catti  of  classical  history,  as  there  is  ev^ 
reason  for  inferring,  undoubtedly  the  ^^  Moschauscht,"  who 
are  associated  with  them  on  the  monuments,  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  modem  Russians  —  the  well-known  name  of  their 
national  founder  being  Mosck,  whence,  with  no  radical  altera^ 
tion,  the  names  of  Moscow,  Moscau,  and  Muscovy,  appear  to 
be  derived.  Many  corroborative  proofs  from  classical  history 
might  be  brought  to  demonstrate  this  identity ;  but  the 
leamed  reader  is  fiilly  acquainted  with  them ;  and  there  is 
no  occasion  to  "  gild  refined  gold,""  or  "  paint  the  violet""  by 
supererogatory  argument.  Must  we,  thaa,  infer  that  the  first 
great  conqueror  in  the  world"s  youth  on  record — Sesostris— 
and  the  last — the  echoes  of  whose  exploits  are  still  ringing 
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in  our  ears — Napoleon — were  both  anj^oyed  upon  the  same 
object — in  protecting  southern  civiUsation  against  the  dark- 
neas  of  northern  barbarism,  and  driving  back  the  Scythian 
hordes  within  the  natural  limits  of  their  barren  steppes,  their 
frowning  icebergs,  and  regions  of  eternal  snow?     It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  sublime  association — it  may  be  a  sublime  vision— it 
may  appear  too  sanguine,  or  too  enthusiastic,  to  indulge  it; 
but  the  Boological  details  of  the  triumph  of  Sc^ostris,  drive  us 
to  inferences  not  fSsur  shOTt  of  this  position  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  questioned  allegation  of  the  vast 
extent  of  his  conquests.    We  may  add   that,   without  this 
zoological  proof,  that  extent  of  conquest  would  be  collaterally 
demonstrated  by  die  physiognomical  variety,  as  well  as  the 
distinguishing  costumes,  of  the  conquered  nations — ^from  the 
tattooed  and  skin-clothed  HyperbcM*ean,  to  the  bearded  Mus- 
covite, the  draperied  Persian  and  Chaldean,  the  mitred  Baetrian 
of  the  Persepditan  nnmuments,  the  undegraded  Negro,  and 
the  well  ascertained  Jew.     Some  of  the  conquered   nations 
are  in  a  state  of  civilisation — not  less  high,  perhaps  even 
higher,  than  the  Egyptian.    So  we  should  infer,  from  their  ele- 
vated physiognomy,  their  tasteful  costume,   and  their  com- 
]dete  armour,  pcntions  of  which  resemble  the  homed  helmet  of 
our  Saxon  anc^tors,  while  other  portions  as  singularly  resem- 
ble the  ringed  or  plated  hauberk  of  the  Normans.     We  may 
add  one  word  on  the  subject  of  the  numerous  portraits,  painted 
or  sculptured,  of  the  great  conqueror  himself.     Rosellini  gives 
several  of  these  portraits ;— wherever  they  are  found,   they 
concur  in  physiognomical  expression,  as   well   in  the  nicer, 
as  in  the  coarser  details  of  facial  delineation.     They  have 
been   said  to  resemble  the  heroic  character  of   Napoleon^s 
profile ;  which  they  certainly  do :   but  there  is  one  portrait 
exhibited  by   Rosellini,    of    Sesostris  in  his  youth,    which 
unites  the  calm  beau  idM  of  Napoleon's  expression,   with 
the   fiery  vigilance   and  predominant  intelligence  of  Alex- 
ander.     The    features    of  the  young  Egyptian    conqueror 
combine  a  godlike  sublimity  with  physical  beauty ;  the  head- 
dress is  most  tasteful,  and  the  horn  of  Ammon — which  he 
wears  as  Rhamses,  ^*  beloved  of  Ammon^  and  as  his  vice- 
gerent, conquering,  as  Alexander  professed  to  do,  in  his  name. 
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so  gracefully  disposed  in  this  por traits  and  so  unlike 

the    usual  stiff  Egyptian  head-dress,  that    we   suspect  that 

"  some  of  the  medals  of  Alexander,  also  his  avowed  emulator, 

aiid  (professedly  the  beloved  son  of  Ammon\  with  the  same 

Ammonian  horn,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  it. 

We  have  left  oursdves  but  little  space  for  our  concluding 
hint  and  recommendation.  But  we  are  not  sorry  for  it ;  partly 
because  we  may  be  induced  at  some  future  time  to  resume  the 
subject  with  a  stricter  regard  to  its  details ;  partly  because  our 
remaining  limit  compels  us  to  a  brevity  always  advantageous  to 
this  inquiry.  We  have  shown  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
infer  that  we  have  already  discovered  sculptured  fragments  of 
the  Hermaic  tablets,  from  which  Manetlio  professes  to  have 
derived  his  history.  The  discovery  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  sculptured  narrative  is  one  of  the  chief  desiderata  of 
Egyptian  inquiry ;  and  there  appears  to  us  to  be  good  hope 
that  the  discovery  may  be  made,  by  continuing  the  unwearied 
researches  of  scientific  travellers  at  the  clearly  indicated  spot — 
**  the  winding  subterranes  of  the  Thebaid,  near  the  statue  of 
"  Memnon.*"  If  Manetho  be  correct  in  his  description  of  these 
Hermaic  books,  the  discovery  would  supply  us  with  all  that  is 
now  requisite,  or  desirable  to  be  known,  both  as  to  matters  of 
date  and  matters  of  fact ;  not  only  as  respects  the  origin,  of 
society,  but  as  respects  the  origin,  progress,  vicissitudes,  and, 
inferentially,  perhaps  the  destinies  of  the  entire  human  - 
race.  The  discovery  would,  in  itself,  constitute  an  era 
—  it  would  create  a  new  book  of  Genesis,  in  which  the 
profane  history  might  be  compared  with  the  sacred.  Moreover, 
the  discovery  would  fill  up  all  the  paradoxical  or  doubtful  voids 
of  cotemporary  profane  history,  down  to  that  period  (770 
B.C.)  when  doubt  no  longer  exists,  and  where  the  full  light  of 
corroborative  evidence  and  authenticated  chronology  is  poured 
upon  every  province  To  effect  this  object,  what  are  our 
materials,  and  how  are  they  to  be  perfected  or  improved  ?  We 
possess  an  instrument  which,  if  not  complete,  is  capable  of 
being  made  so.  We  possess,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  two 
keys  to  the  dark  chamber  of  hieroglyphical  knowledge,  of  which 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  records  the  ancient  existence.  We  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  Phonetic  alphabet, which,  though  slightly  im- 
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perfect  in  some  details,  is  fully  adequate,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  the  interpretation  of  proper  names.  On  the  demotic  character, 
for  the  reason  stated  before,  we  need  not  burden  our  reader  with 
any  complicated  remarks.  The  Phonetic  and  symbolic  cha- 
racter  united  constituted  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  the 
mcmuniental  inscriptions.  We  have  already  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a  symbolical  dictionary.  We  have  ascertained 
sufBciently,  by  the  process  of  corellative  testimony,  and 
by  the  unfailing  aid  of  the  deciphering  art,  the  meam'ng 
of  a  large  numb^  of  symbols.  We  have  ascertained  those 
meanings  to  such  an  extent,  that  inscriptions  on  the  obelisks 
can  be  read ;  and  with  so  much  the  more  certainty,  as  that 
one  obeliscar  inscription  thus  read,  concurs  in  meaning  with 
that  assigned  to  it  by  an  ancient  author  (Hermapion),  who  pro- 
fesses to  its  interpretation.  All  that  is  necessary,  there- 
fmre,  is  to  adhere  to  this  logical  process  of  interpretation ; 
to  admit  nothing  but  what  is  experimentally  or  corroboratively 
proved ;  to  eschew  all  visionary  speculations  like  the  universal 
alphabetic  system,  which  led  Champollion  into  his  last  inex- 
tricable maze  of  contradiction  and  hopeless  doubt ;  and  to  go 
on  dowly,  cautiously,  and  steadily,  with  the  task  of  completing 
the  symbolic  dictionary  to  which  we  have  referred — ^by  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  symbols  whose  meaning  has  been  ascer- 
tained or  proved.  The  first  conquest  having  been  achieved, 
labour  now  is  more  necessary  than  ingenuity,  '^l^he  door  of 
mystery  is  open ;  the  key  to  the  "  treasures  of  secret  places,'^ 
is  in  our  hands.  Nothing  more  is  required  than  to  press  for- 
ward, without  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  without  being 
diverted  from  our  path  to  the  Adytum^  by  forms  of  delusive 
attraction  cm  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  shadows  of  chimerical 
alarm  on  the  other — in  the  spirit  of  the  poet^s  description  of 
our  common  earthly  pilgrimage, — 

To  hold  straight  on  with  constant  eye  and  hand, 

Still  fixed  upon  the  everlasting  goal 
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Article  VIII. 

Scenes  and   Characteristics  of  Hindostan^   <$•<?.,  <$•<?.     By 
Miss  Emma  Roberts.    3  Vols.     London. 

To  all  who  hold  the  due  and  suitable  adminlBtEation 
of  an  empire,  containing  nearly  an  hundned  miliioes  of 
inhabitants,  to  be  a  sacred  duty,  every  effort  which  is  made 
to  bring  the  dominant  people  better  acquainted  with  their 
fellow  subjects  must  appear  highly  praise-worthy  and  com* 
mendable.  We  insist  that  not  only  is  it  highly  important 
in  a  prudential  and  self-interested  point  of  view,  but  mofit 
essential  to  the  ends  of  common  justice  and  bumanity^  that 
the  people  of  these  realms  shmild  know  well,  and,  so  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  be  taught  to  sympathise  with,  aU  their 
brethren  of  India. 

With  those,  who  maintain  that  the  possession  of  this  magni- 
ficent empire — ^^  the  richest  jewel  in  the  £n§^isb  crown,"^  aa 
it  has  often  been  justly  termed — ^is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
indifference  but  a  source  of  loss,  it  appears  to  u»  that  it 
were  waste  of  time  and  pains  to  argue.  To  the  reflectiag 
portion  of  this  nation,  who  hold  the  extension  of  oommeroe 
and.  manufactures  to  be  in  some  degree  connected  with  its 
prosperity — who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  an  export  trade 
of  seven  or  eight  millions  a  year,  the  advantage  of  an  ex* 
tensive  field  of  adventure  for  our  youth,  and  the  eoopk^ment 
of  many  thousand  tons  of  shipping  and  a  multitude  of  sailors-^ 
to  them  we  confidently  appeal,  and  ask,  whether  the  pre- 
servation of  our.  Indian  empire,  and  a  zealous  imfNxyvemeBt 
of  its  resources,  can  be  otherwise  than  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  greatness  and  proqierity  ? 

It  will  be  evident,  we  conceive,  to  evoy  thinking  man,  who 
has  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the  subject,  that  India — ^what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  ancient  times — ^from  the  first  of 
our  connection  with  it,  has  never  been,  and  cannot  by  pos- 
sibility for  a  long  time  be,  in  a  situation  to  trade  as  an 
independent  nation  with  England,  upon  terms  that  could 
be  mutually  beneficial — terms  that  could  confer  on  caoh 
country  the  advantages  they  derive  from  the  existing  com- 
merce.   Were  the  wide  realms  of  India  in  the  hands  of  one 
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or  more  independent  native  sovereigns,  ruling  on  principles 
of  justice,  and   moderation,  and  liberality — were  protection 
afforded  equally  to  all  ranks,  and  were  person  and  property 
perfectly  secure — were  the  immense  resources  of  the  country 
thus  developed — ^were  the  riches  of  its  people  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  increased,  and  their  industry  stimulated  by  a  free  inter- 
course with  the  more  civilised  nations  of  the  West — were  these 
soveragns  and  that  population  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred — ^then  indeed  might  we 
eoDgratulate  oursdves  upon  the  prospect  of  securing  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  vast  commercial  fidd  for  speculation  and  adven- 
tuie,  without  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  civil  and  military 
estttUidiiMeiit  m  tlie  country  and  a  costiy  machine  of  govem- 
imsA^Xhame*  But  when  can  we  hope  for  such  a  state  of  things? 
huBtL  litt  ever  heea  the  scene  of  intestine  war,  or  the  prey  of 
Ibreign  conquest.    Until  the  progress  of  knowledge  shall  have 
worked  a  total  change  in  the  character  of  her  people,  and  a 
systematic  course  of  judicious  measures,  on  (lie  part  of  her 
pKsent  rulers,  ^all  have  prepared  them  for  self-government, 
by    gradually    withdrawing    the    exclusive    frame-work    of 
European  functionaries  which  now  sustains  the  body  politic — 
until  this  process  shall  have  been  completed,  every  one  must 
see  that  to  withdraw  from  the  position  we  now  occupy,  as  rulers 
of  India,  would  be  to  leave  the  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
without  commander  or  crew — ^to  deprive  the  people  of  every 
fafeoinig  they  now  enjoy — and  to  deliver  them  over  to  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  disorganization,  far  more  disastrous  than  that 
from   which   tfaey   had  been   temporarily    snatched   by   our 
uitciicrcQcea 

It  is  a  solemn  duty  upon  Great  Britain  to  protect  India,  the 
child  dT  her  adoption,  from  such  a  fate,  by  preparing  her  for  that 
future  independence  which  will  be  her  undoubted  right,  when 
the  lapse  of  time  shall  have  tnatured  her  strength,  and  fitted 
her  for  quittkig  the  parental  protection.  That  towards  such 
maturity  she  is  gradually  parogressing,  no  one,  who  regards 
the  signs  of  the  times,  can  doubt;  and  to  seek  to  retard 
this  progress  were  as  vain  as  it  would  be  criminal.  Let 
such  narrow  and  unworthy  principles  of  legislation  be  far 
from  the  Ikiglidi  people  and  government.  Let  us  look 
forward  to  the  period  when  the  adult  state,  no  longer  rc- 
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quiring  our  aid,  nor  brooking  our  control,  shall  claim  its 
birthright ;  and  let  us  endeavour,  by  a  system  of  liberality  and 
kindness  now,  to  bind  the  young  and  vigorous  nation  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  good-will,  where  those  of  force  would 
assuredly  fail ;  and,  instead  of  nursing  up  a  formidable  enemy » 
secure  for  ourselves,  while  there  is  yet  time,  a  zealous  future 
friend. 

With  this  view,  we  would  strenuously  recommend  the 
adoption  of  every  means  for  promoting  a  frequent,  rapid, 
unrestrained,  and  kindly  intercourse,  between  this  country 
and  India.  The  Red  Sea  steam  navigation,  the  Egyptian 
rail-road,  the  Euphrates  steam  expedition,  that  by  steam 
round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  all  are  good,  and  we  heartily 
wish  them  success. — They  are  all  so  many  pledges  of  the 
growing  interest  which  Great  Britain  takes  in  India.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  greet  with  sincere  good-will  the  work 
before  us,  in  which  Miss  Roberts,  in  a  very  lively  and 
amusing  manner  presents  to  the  English  reader  a  series  of 
"  Sketches  and  Characteristics  of  Hindostan,^  which  we  think 
cannot  fail  to  do  their  part  in  promoting  the  good  work. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  every  attempt  at 
portraying  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  nation  is  eminently 
interesting.  In  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world,  there  is  a 
principle  of  progressive  mutation  which  is  ever  at  work ;  and 
not  only  do  nations,  like  the  beings  that  compose  them, 
rise,  and  wax,  and  wane,  but  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
people,  like  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  are  undergoing  a 
never  ceasing,  though  gradual,  course  of  renovation  and  decay. 

To  the  philosophical  observer  of  mankind  the  progress  of 
manners  and  customs  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  history  of 
nations ;  and  we  consider  every  eflfort  to  **  catch  the  manners 
<<  living  as  they  rise,^  as  eminently  entitled  to  favour  and 
encouragement.  It  is  this  which,  independently  of  every 
other  excellence,  stamps  such  an  imperishable  value  on  many 
of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and  Johnson— on  the  novels  of 
Scott,  of  Fielding,  and  of  Smollett.  Their  works  are  as  niile> 
stones  on  the  great  highway  of  life,  marking  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  their  species  towards  improvement,  and  enabling  those 
who  come  after  to  look  back  to  each  particular  era  of  the 
past,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  present. 
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To  consider  India  as  a  nation  *<  unchangeable,  unchanged,"* 
in  manners,  and  customs,  and  prejudices,  has  been  a  common, 
but  a  great,  mistake.  It  is  true  that  its  peculiar  institutions, 
and  the  division  of  its  people  into  casts,  have  served  to  maintain, 
for  many  ages,  a  semblance  of  mysterious  immutability  in  its 
moral  wad  religious  usages,  which  has  deceived  superficial 
obsarvers ;  and  the  error  has  been  strengthened  by  the  glimpses 
which  such  scraps  of  historic  lore  as  remain,  have  given  of  its 
earlier  history.  If  sufficioit  information  on  the  subject  could 
be  procured,  a  more  minute  and  attentive  inquiry  would  not 
fail,  we  are  persuaded,  to  detect  a  great  alteration  Arom  the 
state  of  things  in  early  ages,  even  in  those  very  points  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  least  affected  by  change.  With  as 
much  truth,  for  instance,  might  it  be  affirmed  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion,  as  now  professed  in  Rome  or  Spain,  or  the 
worship  of  the  Greek  church,  as  observed  throughout  Russia, 
is  the  same,  in  spirit  and  in  ritual,  with  the  faith  which  was 
[H'eached  by  the  Apostles,  as  that  the  gross  impositions  and 
horrid  rites  of  the  Braminical  superstition,  practised  at  this  day 
at  Juggernaut,  or  Saugur,  or  Binderabund,  or  Prayague,  re^ 
present  the  pure  deism,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
original  religion  of  the  Shasters ; — as  well  might  it  be  asserted 
that  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  conquests 
had  left  unchanged  the  manners  of  the  British  naticm,  as  that 
the  successive  Mahometan  invasions,  which  have  swept  over 
India,  from  that  of  Mahmood  Ghiznavee  down  to  that  of 
Baber,  have  effected  no  change  in  the  character  or  condition 
of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  changes  of  former  ages  were 
slight,  and  slowly  progressive,  compared  with  those  of  modem 
days.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  rather 
to  conciliate,  and  gradually  to  amalgamate  with  the  conquered, 
than  to  force  their  new  subjects  into  a  hollow  conformity  with 
their  own  religion  and  manners.  The  native  princes  were 
treated  with  consideration  and  respect.  The  machine  of 
government  was  constructed  and  carried  on  with  a  due  admix- 
ture  of  native  and  foreign  materials.  Native  officers  were 
appointed  to  places  of  trust  and  confidence ;  and  so  sensible 
of  the   importance   of  this   policy   were  the   wisest  of  th« 
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Mogul  einperord,  that  some  of  th^m  bought  to  Btrengthen 
their  hands  even  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  highest  of 
the  Hindoo  princes.  Their  endeavours  seem  to  have  been 
directed  rather  to  the  prevention,  than  the  promotion  of 
change ;  and  accordingly,  the  course  of  change  was  retarded. 

The  policy  or  practice  of  Great  Britain  has  been,  in  most 
respects,  essentially  different ;  and  from  this  cause,  it  is  in  our 
own  day  that  the  greatest  and  most  important  revolutions,  in 
manners  and  in  feeling,  have  occurred.  The  measures  pursued 
by  the  English  government  (arising  partly,  no  doubt,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  were  not  to  be  foreseen  or  contrdled),  have 
led  to  the  subverdon,  or  virtual  subjugation,  of  every  native 
power  in  India — to  the  substitution  of  foreigners  for  natives,  in 
all  situations  of  trust  and  honourable  anolument — and  to  an 
almost  entire  segre^tion  of  the  conquerors  from  the  conquered. 
The  sole  tie  which  binds  them  to  each  other,  besides  the  farce  ot 
pow»,  is  the  respect  and  confidence  inspired  by  integrity  of 
character,  national  as  well  as  individual — the  impartial  distri- 
bution of  justice — and  the  universal  and  efficient  protection 
extended  to  all  ranks  of  men.  The  general  demeanour  of 
our  countrymen,  to  the  natives  ot  India,  has  scarcely;  we  feaf , 
been  such  as  to  add  the  motive  <^  affection  to  those  of  fear  and 
respect ;  and  yet  there  have  been  some  bright  examples  of  k 
contrary  description,  the  success  of  which  might  have  disposed 
others  to  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  obtaining  so  desirable  an 
influence — ^but  such,  as  yet,  has  not  been  much  the  case.  Miss 
Roberts  has  many  sensiUe  observations  on  this  point,  the  itn- 
portance  of  which  she  appears  to  have  fully  appreciated. 

**  Want  of  urbanity,  a  too  common  trait  in  the  BngliUi  character,  win,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  retard  the  good  understanding  which  ought  to  exist  between  natiTes  of 
rank  and  the  eerrants  of  their  foreign  rulers ;  but  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
our  retaining  the  possession  of  India  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  conciliation  of 
a  class  of  persons  whom  it  appears  to  have  hitherto  been  the  policy  to  depress 
and  neglect,  if  not  to  insult  Natives  of  rank,  property,  and  influence,  must 
speedily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  position  and  of  thtir  strength :  and  ualess 
they  should  obtain  the  respect,  consideration,  and  importance,  which  seem  so 
justly  their  due,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  will  continue  to  give  their 
support  to  a  government  whose  servants  are  resolutely  opposed  to  their 
interests. 

**  Hitherto  diere  has  been  little  to  tempt  them  into  private  society ;  with 
very  few  exceptions,  anglo- Indian  residents  have  been  indisposed  to  impmrt  or 
receive  information  from  natives :  they  have  taken  little  pains  to  instruct  them 
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npoo  the  fulject  of  modes  and  manDcrty  which  must  hare  struck  them  as  beiiif 
odd  and  unaccountable,  or  to  inspire  them  with  respeet  by  the  display  of  siq>e- 
rior  mental  powers." — (p.  86.) 

Miss  Roberts  suggests  some  excuses  for  this  deficiency  of 
courtesy  and  disposition  to  conciliation,  which  savour  more  of 
good  nature  than  sound  reasoning;  and  then  goes  on  to 
Observe,  that — 

**  It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  British  character,  that,  in  spite  of  its  want  of 
urbanity,  and  the  little  personal  affection  which  it  creates,  its  uprightness  and 
steadinecs  hare  secured  the  fidelity  of  immense  multitudes  bound  to  a  foreign 
government,  by  the  equal  distribution  of  justice  and  security  of  property.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  cannot  unite  the  more  endearing  qualities  with  the  moral 
excellencies  for  which  we  are  distinguished  :  but  as  the  aspect  of  afiairs  is 
shering  in  India,  we  shall  do  well  to  consult  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  remedy 
those  defects  which  we  have  found  in  our  system  before  it  be  too  late." — 
(Vol  IIL,  p.  90.) 

That  the  natives,  with  their  quick  discernment  and  acute 
feelings,  are  sensible  of  the  slights  they  meet  with  from 
Europeans,  no  one  who  has  mingled  with  them  can  doubt ; 
althoagh,  with  a  command  of  temper  and  countenance,  the 
result  of  education  and  habit,  as  well  as  of  native  courtesy, 
they  seldom  permit  the  feeling  to  appear.  But  their  sense  of 
insult  has  often  been  fatally  evinced ;  and  Miss  Roberts,  in 
an  extract  from  a  Dehlee  Ukbar,  gives  an  amusing  instance  of 
the  light  in  which  such  rudafiess  is  r^arded  by  them. 

**  The  government,"  says  the  natiTe  writer,  **  has  manifested  singulsr  want 

of  sense  in  apf>ointing  Mr. to  be  i-^—  at .    The  man  is  a  capacious 

blockhead,  and  very  hot  tempered ;  he  can  do  no  business  himself^  yet  he  has 
the  extreme  folly  to  be  angry  when  abler  persons  wish  to  do  it  for  him.  When 
the  flsost  respectable  Hindestanee' gentlemen  waited  on  him  yesterday,  he  just 
stood  up,  half-dressed,  when  they  salaamed,  and  said, '  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?' 
•and  when  th^  answered,  *  Only  to  pay  our  respecta' — he  growled  out '  Jow  I* 
(go)."-Kp.  189.) 

Yet,  that  individuals  have  succeeded  in  gaining  not  only 
the  respect,  but  the  love,  of  the  natives,  is  equally  certain ; 
and  to  the  names  of  ^^  Mr.  Hastings,  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
«  Colonel  Tod,  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone," 
particularly  mentioned  by  Miss  Robots,  might  be  added  a  long 
list  of  perscMis  who  were  adored  by  the  natives — many  of  them 
of  high  rank ;  and  among  these,  it  would  be  strange  to  omst 
Biflhc^  Heber,  and  the  excellwt  Mr.  Seton.  These,  with  <me 
exception,  have  all  gone  to  their  long  account ;  but  their  nameis 
live  in  Hindostan,  embalmed  by  many  a  kind  and  gracious 
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deed,  and  will  remain  an  ornainent  and  honour  to  their  coun- 
try, perchance  when  its  rule  in  India  may  have  ceased. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the  discrepancy  of  feeling 
which  assuredly  exists  between  the  English  and  their  native 
subjects,  such  is  the  power  of  moral  example,  that  notwith- 
standing the  indifference  observable  in  regard  to  ameliorating 
the  native  character  and  manners,  a  greater  and  more 
important  progress  has  been  made,  towards  a  better  state  of 
things,  in  the  short  period  of  the  English  reign,  than  during 
long  preceding  ages.  Brief  as  is  the  page  which  tells  of 
British  conquest  in  India,  it  yields  to  none  in  the  eventful 
history  of  that  country  in  point  of  interest  and  importance ; 
and  in  these  days  of  change  and  innovation,  who  shall  venture 
to  predict  what  the  result  may  be — nay  who  shall  say  what 
a  year  or  a  month  may  bring  forth?  We  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  efforts  which  are  now  making,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  natives  in  general^ 
and  the  more  liberal  policy  which  has  been  adopted  towards 
the  higher  classes  in  particular  —  the  plan,  in  short,  of 
elevating  those,  who  were  little  better  than  slaves,  to  the 
rank  of  friends  and  equals,  and  of  securing  their  gratitude 
and  fidelity  by  kindness  and  confidence — ^if  conducted  with  due 
prudence,  will  tend  to  render  our  position  in  India  more 
secure  than  hitherto,  and  her  resources  more  available  for  the 
benefit  of  both  countries.  Still,  that  a  great  change  is  in  rapid 
progress  who,  that  watches  the  course  of  events,  can  deny  ? — 
That  tlie  revolution  which  commenced  with  the  first  permanent 
establishment  of  English  power  in  Calcutta — which  wag 
accelerated  and  promoted  by  the  brilliant  events  of  the  admi- 
nistrations of  Lords  Wellesley  and  Hastings — and  which  has 
been  fast  progressing  under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  late 
administration — must  sooner  or  later  affect  every  rank  and 
condition  of  our  Indian  subjects,  it  were  worse  than  presumption 
to  doubt :  and  it  is  a  morsd  process  which  must  turn  to  good 
or  to  evil,  precisely  as  it  shall  be  wisely  or  rashly  directed. 

It  is  not  our  object,  or  intention,  in  these  cursory  remarks,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  every  measure  which  may  have 
been  adopted  with  r^ard  to  India  of  late — and  still  less  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  manner  of  carrying  these  measures  into  efTect. 
AH  we  desire  is,  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  fact  that  such  a 
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change  is  in  prepress,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  pre- 
paring to  meet  it.  In  the  meantime,  to  the  public,  who,  what- 
erer  they  may  think  of  the  matter,  are  really  interested,  and 
who  therefore  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  we  riiould  strongly  urge  the  expediency  of  en- 
couraging and  reading  those  works  which  describe  the  country, 
and  afford  the  means  of  watching  the  changes  that  occur. 

For  ourselves,  we  readily  confess  the  intense  interest  with 
which  we  follow  the  wonderful  career  of  British  influence, 
and  British  arms,  in  India — from  the  hour  when  the  first 
handfull  of  adv^iturous  merchants  set  foot  upon  the  shore  of 
that  land,  which  was  destined  to  witness  the  rise  of  their  fame 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  greatest  conquerors  and  legislators  of 
history.  Who  indeed  can  reflect,  without  emotion,  on  that  most 
striking  dispensation  of  providence,  by  which  the  destinies  of 
so  many,  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  their  natural  rulers,  and  consigned  to  the  charge  of 
a  few  strangers  ?  That  the  event  has  been  cnrdered  for  wise 
purposes  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  we  trust  that  much  good  to 
oor  fellow  subjects,  resulting  from  the  inevitable  and  impending 
dianges,  may  be  visible  even  in  our  own  day.  Meantime,  we 
do  confess  that  it  is  not  withoutafeeling  of  something  like  regret, 
that  we  mark  the  gradual  decay  of  that  romantic  charm  of 
grandeur,  which  mystery  and  remoteness,  not  less  than  the 
casual  glimpses  that  were  caught  of  the  magnificent  reality, 
Aed  of  did  over  the  wide  region  of  India.  Of  the  splendid 
galaxy  of  native  princes,  which  studded  the  whole  land  but 
foursccnre  years  ago,  scarcely  one  retains  his  place,  or  shines 
with  his  <nriginal  lustre.  The  glory  is  indeed  departed  from 
them,  and  their  places  know  them  no  more.  They  were 
semi-barbarous,  it  may  be,  and  oftentimes  oppressors,  who 
bfougfat  destruction  on  their  own  heads: — ^but  they  were 
splendid  pageants;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  all  have 
passed  away — and  that  in  Hindostan  there  does  not  re- 
main a  single  court,  which  exhibits  in  its  primitive  originality 
the  gorgeous  pomp  and  riches  of  former  days. 

Nor  is  the  extinction  of  that  peculiar  interest,  which  attached 
to  Indian  objects,  confined  to  courts  and  prince.  There  was 
a  time  when  every  city  of  that  country  was  associated  with 
some  recollection  of  a  classic  character — when  Benares,  and 
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Lucnow,  and  Dehlee,  and  Agra,  and  Muttra,  were  regarded^ 
by  the  young,  as  places  rather  belonging  to  fairy-land  thant  > 
any  spot  of  mother  earth.  Even  the  more  truthful  and  sober 
tales  about  the  Great  Mogul,  and  his  splendid  Omrah^-^ 
of  wealthy  nabobs,  and  glorious  tiger  hunts*-of  widows 
burning,  and  human  sacrifices,  and  stem  ascetics  reposing  on 
beds  of  sharpened  nails— -^ven  the  stories  of  the  traveller, 
maintained  with  little  diminution  the  interest  which  hung 
around  the  scales  of  such  w<mders;  or  rather  enhanced 
it,  by  impressing  the  ripening  comprehension  with  ideas  ap^ 
proeching  nearer  to  the  bounds  of  probability.  Nor  was  the 
illusion  entirdy  dissipated,  when  the  places  themselves  were 
laid  open,  by  conquest,  to  the  view  of  the  first  fortunate  adveo^ 
turers«  There  was  enough  to  engage  the  imaginaticm  and 
delight  the  eye;  and  there  were  the  vestiges  of  riches  and 
grandeur*-if  not  the  things  themselves. 

So  limited,  at  first,  was  the  number  of  Europeans  who 
reached  those  remote  localities,  that  of  necessity  as  wdl  as 
firofen  a  love  of  romance  and  singularity,  they  rather  took  than 
gave  the  tone  of  the  society  in  which  they  mixed,  and  whidn 
at  that  time,  consisted  much  of  natives  of  high  rank ;  and  there 
was  an  excitement  in  this  novel  mode  of  life,  which  with  the 
influence  they  ^oyed,  and  the  court  which  was  paid  to  then^ 
not  only  reconciled  them  to  all  privations,  but  made  the  change 
of  habits  fascinating  and  delightful.  But  as  tune  rolled  co, 
and  brought  with  it  further  acquisitions,  and  the  number  of 
civil  and  military  residents  at  stations,  once  remote,  becana 
increased,  the  zest  of  novelty  wore  ofl*,  and  with  it  flew 
romance:  to  have  seen  Agra  or  Ddilee  ceased  to  be  a  wond^, 
or  to  confer  importance,  wh^i  the  road  was  open  to  alL  The 
natives  of  rank,  neglected  by  the  new  comers,  retired  by 
degrees,  or  died  off;  and  their  successors,  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted, perhaps  impoverished  by  the  change  of  circumstances^ 
shrunk  from  observation,  or  from  what  they  might  consider  as 
insult.  The  separation,  which  now  every  where  exists  between 
the  Native  and  European  inhabitants,  was  at  length  complete; 
and  the  scene  of  so  much  interest  and  excitement  dwindled 
down  into  a  mere  Moofussil  station. 

There  is  something  painful  in  all  this.     It  is  like  demolish- 
ing a  splendid,  well-built,  castle  in  the  air— the  discovery. 
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by  vulgar  eyes,  of  some  cherished  treasure— ^he  loss  of  some 
long  enjoyed  right  of  privacy — ^the  intrusion  of  profane  feet 
upon  some  hitherto  samd  retreat.  It  jars  upon  the  feelings. 
Who  that  had  known  the  venerable  capital  of  the  Mogul 
empire— grand  even  in  its  ruins — ^when  first  snatched  from  the 
grasp  of  plunderers  and  robbers,  and  witnessed  the  respect 
which  true  delicacy  maintained  towards  the  fallen  descendant 
of  the  blood  €3t  Timour — and  who  that  had  mingled  among 
die  remnants  of  that  once  brilliant  court,  whife  Ae  ravages  of 
the  Mahrattas  were  yet  visible  upon  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
could  see  unmoved  the  total  decay  of  these  observances,  and 
the  complete  annihilation,  even  of  the  shadow  of  splendour 
that  had  still  remained  ? — ^Who  of  the  band  of  youths  and 
vet^tms,  that  fought  at  the  battles  of  Dehlee  and  Laswarree, 
would  have  dreamt  of  seeing  the  grandson  of  the  blind  Shah 
ADum  riding  through  the  Chaudny  Chouk  in  the  full  dress 
UBifurm  of  a  British  general  officer,  and  his  brother,  whom 
they  might  remember  an  infant,  driving  his  wife  along  the 
gtreetfl  in  an  Englirii  built  chariot?— '^/«oo«/  afsooe!  alas, 
das!  the  charm  is  indeed  broken — the  glory  has  indeed 
departed! 

Altfamigh  Miss  Roberts^s  sketches  possess,  as  we  think,  suf- 
ficient Hiterest  in  themselves  to  command  attention  and  attain 
popularity,  we  conceive  that  one  principal  port  of  their  value 
cmist^t^  in  marking,  as  they  serve  in  some  degree  to  do, 
one  stage  of  the  transition  which  we  have  attempted  to  et^ 
piain;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  chapter  descriptive  of 
manners  and  society  in  which  its  symptoms  may  not  be  dis- 
cemed*  The  woik,  which  is  in  three  Volumes,  does  not  rasurae 
the*  dbope  of  a  continuous  narrative  or  joiimal]^  but  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  chapters,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  one 
portictdar  subject  unconnected  with  the  rest,  and  not  jdaced 
in  any  sort  of  r^ular  order.  We  learn  indeed,  from  the  few 
words  prefixed  by.  way  of  introduction  to  the  first  volume,  that 
these  diopters  had  already  appeared  in  the  AsiaHc  Joumai ; 
from  which,  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  reception  they 
had  experienced,  they  were  republished,  nearly  in  their  original 
form.  This  form  has,  no  doubt,  its  advantages;  but  it  has  also 
some  disadvantages.  It  admits  of  roving  freely  from  one  sub- 
ject Off  interest  to  another,  unfettered  by  the  dull  connecting 
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detail  which  a  narrative  might  involve;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  composition  of  a  series  of  separate 
and  desultory  papers,  upon  subjects  and  scenery  often  of  a 
similar  character,  must  of  necessity  lead  to  a  considerable 
sameness  of  description  and  repetition  of  imagery,  which,  m 
a  continuous  narrative,  care  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
taken  to  avoid.  If  too,  where  we  have  found  so  much  to 
admire,  we  were  inclined  to  be  critically  severe,  we  should 
say  that  Miss  Roberts  is  generally  too  ambitious  of  effect ; 
her  style  is  frequently  over-laboured,  and  fails,  from  excess 
of  effort,  in  making  the  impression  which  greater  simplicity 
would  more  surely  have  produced.  In  general,  however, 
these  sketches  are  lively  and  vivid,  and  contain,  occasion- 
ally, passages  of  powerful  interest  and  poetic  feeling.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and  the  rdics  of  fallen  greats 
ness,  are  given  with  much  fine  colouring  and  force;  while 
lighter  subjects  are  touched  with  a  corrteponding  playfulness 
and  good  humour,  which  often  makes  very  excellent  mirth 
out  of  trifles  which  many  writers  would  scarcely  have  thought 
worthy  of  their  pens.  Thus,  none  but  a  lady  would  have 
dreamt  of  spinning  a  chapter  out  of  "  shops  and  shopping^ 
in  India ;  and  none  but  a  clever  one  could  have  made  any- 
thing  of  it.  Feminine  employments  might,  in  some  countries, 
have  afforded  a  fertile  subject  to  descant  upon ;  but  in  the  land 
of  heat  and  listlessness,  where  ladies  are  supposed  to  be  lying 
all  day  upon  their  sofas  under  the  Punkah,  and  languidly 
calling  to  an  attendant  to  "  turn  their  head,"  or  **draw  in 
^*  their  arm,"  who  would  imagine  there  was  a  good  sketch  to  be 
made  out  of  such  materials?  ^*  Bengal  Bridals"  is  doubtless  a 
more  attractive  subject ;  but  their  consequences,  in  the  shape 
of  "  Baba-logue,"  or  children,  and  all  the  nursery  arrange- 
ments, if  we  might  judge  from  the  exclusive  measures  generally 
adopted  towards  the  little  creatures  here,  and  the  common 
sarcasms  directed  against  infantine  exhibitions  after  dinner, 
does  not  sound  altogether  so  promising ;  yet  out  of  such  stuff, 
among  many  graver  matters,  has  our  fair  authoress  contrived 
to  weave  a  very  pretty  fabric. 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  *^  Calcutta,"  introduces  us  to  that 
city  by  the  proper  entrance  from  seaward,  Champaul   ghit, ' 
which,  within  the  last  dozen  of  years  or  so,  has  assumed  a  new 
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and  bancJBOine  aspect,  under  the  care  of  a  ooDunittee  for  im- 
proving the  capital,  and  which  now  affords  a  suitable  means  of 
approach  to  the  "  City  of  Palaces.''  The  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  peculiarities  in  houses,  manners,  servants, 
and  equipages,  which  are  apt  to  strike  anew  comer ;  and  many 
of  these  are  portrayed  with  freshness  and  effect.  In  speaking 
of  the  interior  of  the  houses,  of  which  Miss  Roberts  admits  the 
furniture  to  be  handsome,  though  scanty,  to  an  English  eye, 
she  remarks  that — 

"  Eveiy  side  of  every  apartment  is  pierced  with  doors,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mrooDding  antechambers  appear  to  be  peopled  with  ghosts.  Servants  clad  in 
flowing  white  garments  glide  about  with  noiseless  feet  in  all  directions ;  and  it  is 
T«nry  long  before  people  accustomed  to  solitude  and  privacy  in  their  own  apart- 
ments, can  beoome  reconciled  to  the  multitude  of  domestics  who  think  themselves 
privileged  to  roam  all  over  the  house." — (Vol.  I.,  p.  8.) 

But  we  are  somewhat  surprisied  at  the  disappointment  ex- 
pKBMd  by  the  fair  authoress  8t  the  appearance,  in  her  eyes,  of 
the  Iw&D  equipages.    Doubtless,  upon  a  public  drive,  where 
vefaides  of  aU  descriptions  are  indiscriminately  admitted,  many 
did  and  rickety  machines  will  be  seen,  and  certainly  the  show 
wfll  noC  be  so  choice  as  that  which  figures  in  Hyde  Park. 
But  the  course  of  Calcutta  must  be  sadly  changed  indeed, 
and  hatve  sympathised  exceedingly  with  the  clipping  and  paring 
^aUm>  if  it  does  not  exhibit  abundance  of  equipages,  which, 
d«e  allowance  being  made  fcnr  fashions,  caused  by  climate  and 
other  local  peculiarities,  would  bear  comparison  with  the  ma- 
jority of  those  which  figure  in  the  **  ring^  itself.    It  is  true  that 
Ike  baauneF-cloth,  that  gorgeous  appendage  of  state,  is  little 
Vied  in  India;  nor  are  huge  capacious  coaches,  drawn  by  horses 
of  great  sisse  and  blood,  to  be  seen  on  the  course  of  Calcutta. 
The  Inreeds  of  Indian  horses,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  Arabs,  so 
OHich  in  request,  are  of  a  smaller  cast  than  those  in  use  at 
home ;  and  lightness  and  airiness  are  studied,  rather  than  great 
capacity  or  warmth,  in  the  vehicles  they  have  to  draw.      But 
we  do  think  that  Miss  Roberts,  in  her  remarks  upon  Indian 
equipi^^  has  sufiered  her  home  recollections  to  get  the  better 
of  h^  usual  impartiality  and  accuracy  of  observation. 

The  next  subject — <<  Bridals  and  Bridal  Candidates,^  follows, 
with  most  tempting  closeness,  upon  the  chapter  of  arrival. 
But  Miss  Roberts^s  account  of  these  natters  is  not  altogether 
cBCouTEiging  to  the  hopes  of  such  fair  aspirants  as  may  have 
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visited  India  with  matriuuHiial  projects.  ^^  The  golden  age^^ 
88  she  remarks,  ^*  has  indeed  passed  away  in  India — ^the  silver 
*^  firuitage  of  the  rupee-tree  has  been  plucked — and  love, 
^  poverty-stricken,  has  nothing  left  to  offer  but  his  roses.^ 
Alas !  the  change  we  have  spoken  of  has  been  hard  at  work 
in  the  dominions  of  the  EastoD  Hymen ;  and  the  wings  of 
Cupid  have^  we  fear,  received  an  unlucky  snip  from  those 
same  clipping  shears  of  which  the  two  services  have  com- 
plamed  so  grievously  of  late.  Still  youthful  hearts  will  love,  in 
spite  of  Malthus,  and  the  hard-liearted  though  ^^  Honourable'^ 
Court ;  and  young  civilians  and  lieutenants  of  the  present 
day  will  have  wives  as  well  as  the  ^^  batta^  brigadiers^  and 
^ dingy  nabobs^  of  former  times;  but  Miss  Roberts  has 
fairiy  stripped  the  whole  process  of  matdi-making  of  its 
roseate  hues,  and  clothed  it  in  the  Vjery  bomdy  garb  whidi 
she  allows  to  the  luide  h^Fsdf,  and  indeed  to  all  Indian  ladies, 
whether  at  the  pr^sid6ncy  or  in  the  Moofussil.  And  here 
again  we  really  must  think  that  the  critical  Engli A  eye  fii  our 
authoress  has  undervalued  the  outward  wpman  of  Indian 
ladies,  in  the  matter  of  costume,  dothing  thenv*  somewhat 
sweepingly  in  lusterless  silks,  and  faded  ribbons^  and  tarnished 
blondes.  No  doubt  it  is  matter  of  difficulty,  frequently  of 
impossibility,  for  ladies  up  the  country  to  furnish  themadves 
with  fresh  and  fashionable  garments ;  but  great  indeed  must 
have  been  the  deteriorating  effect  of  change,  if  it  has  strif^ied 
the  belles  of  the  presidency  of  their  rich  and  el^psnt  attire* 

It  woidd  appear,  howev^,  accmrding  to  Miss  Boberts,  that 
Indian  marriages,  of  the  oldo;  time,  were  often  very  prosaic 
and  buiiness-like  matters  indeed. 

"  A  gentleman/'  lays  she,  "  desirous  to  enter  the  holy  pale,  does  not  always 
wait  until  he  shall  meet  widi  some  fair  one  suiting  his  pecuUar  tasta^  but  the 
instant  that  he  heaia  of  an  unexpected  arrival,  diapatdief  a  proposal  to  |Met 
htx  on  the  roa4 ;  U^is  14  eith^  rejected  in  Mo^  or  accepted  conditionally;  and  if 
there  should  be  nothing  very  olijectionabie  in  the  suitor,  the  marriage  takes 
place."— (Vol.  L,  p.  40.) 

Now,  this  is  doing  bpsin^ss :  and  Miss  ^berts  has  quite 
the  advantage  of  us  in  pur  e^^pfsn^pce,  if  she  states  such 
an  occurrence  upon  special  knowledge.  We  are  far  n^are 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  authoress  in  her  high  ^timate  of 
the  happiness  of  Indian  m^rri^g^  ip  g^noral,  and  we  trust 
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thttt  die  overrates  the  degree  of  moral  oompuLrioD  which  is 
oceasBooally  exerted  to  bring  them  about.  We  are  ccmvineed 
that  in  painting,  which  she  does  elaborately,  the  unhappy  fate 
of  youn^  women  who  follow  the  fortunes  a{  married  sisters 
to  India,  she  has  greatly  ov^-^ooloured  the  picture.  Such 
a  case  as  she  describes  may  now  and  then  occur,  but  we  are 
'  eonfident  that  it  is  the  very  rare  exception,  not  the  rule-*- 
there  is  too  mudi  honest  kindness  of  heart  and  right  feding, 
in  the  whole  Indian  service,  to  tolerate  such  barbarity  as  is 
here  described. 

Miss  Roberts  has  touched  with  truth,  though  scarcely  with 
all  the  eflBact  which  the  subject  admits  of,  upon  the  great  and 
irrenaediaUe  evil  of  married  life  in  India — ^namdy,  the  necessary 
separation  of  the  children  from  the  parents,  at  a  very  tender 
age ;  or,  worse  stiU,«that  of  the  wife  from  the  husband.  Care 
jbr  the  physical,  as  wdl  as  the  mental  welfiure  of  the  children, 
renders  it  expedient  that  they  should  be  sent  home  early^  and 
the  failing  health  of  the  mother  too  oft^i  leaves  no  alternative 
between  a  voyage  to  England  and  a  grave  in  India.  The 
consequenoes  of  such  unnatural  separations  ure  very  often 
in  the  hi^est  degree  distressing.  This  is  altogether  a  chapter 
upon  which  we  could  willingly  enlarge,  for  it  involves  many 
subjects  of  great  interest,  and  we  dare  say,  that  in  doing  so,^ 
we  should  have  the  ladies  on  our  side;  but  we  must  leave 
it  to  Miss  Roberts  herself,  who,  though  we  may  occasionally 
di£Eb:  firom  her  in  some  of  her  speculations,  gives  a  very^ 
anmsifig  and  q>irited  pictmre. 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  very  entertaining  and  well 
done  description  of  Caunpore — an  up-country,  or  Moofuml 
station,  of  first^^te  importance — ^which  we  wannly  recommend 
to  all  fireside  travellers,  who  would  form  an  idea  of  sueh 
transmarine  places,  without  tempting  the  dangers  of  salt 
water  in  an  Indiaman,  or  of  fresh  water  in  a  budjerow :  but 
there  are  many  readers,  especially  of  the  fair  sex,  who  will 
recdve  more  amusement  from  the  succeeding  one,  which 
treats  of  female  employments  and  domestic  economy,  includ- 
ing an  account  of  the  usual  establishment  and  duties  of 
servants,  and  the  style  of  Indian  cookery.  Let  the  following 
extracts  from  a  description  of  an  Indian  '^  hurra^hana^  or 
great  dinner,  serve  as  specimens. 
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**  The  receipt  appears  to  be  to  slaughter  a  bullock  and  a  slraep,  and  place  all 
the  joints  before  the  guests  at  once,  with  poultry,  &c^  to  match.  •  •  •  • 
Made  dishes  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  entertainment  given  to  a  large  party, 
which  is  usually  composed  of,  in  the  first  instance,  an  overgrown  turkey  (the 
fiectter  the  better)  in  the  centre,  which  it  the  place  of  honoor ;  an  enormous  ham 
for  its  vis-d'Vitf  at  the  top  of  the  table  appears  a  sirloin  or  round  of  bee(  at  tke 
bottom  a  saddle  of  mutton  ;  legs  of  the  same,  boiled  and  roasted,  figure  down 
the  sides,  together  with  fowls  three  in  a  dish,  geese,  ducks,  tongues,  humps, 
pigeon-pies,  curry  and  rice,  of  course,  mutton  chops,  and  chicken  cutlets.  Fish 
is  of  little  account,  except  for  breakfiut,  and  can  only  maintain  its  peat  as  a  side- 
dish*.  •  •  •  There  are  no  entremets — no  removes;  the  whole  course  is 
put  on  the  table  at  once ;  and  when  the  guests  are  seated,  the  soup  b  brot^ht 
in.  *  *  *  *  The  second  course  is  nearly  as  substantial  as  the  first,  and 
makes  as  formidable  an  appearance:  beefsteaks  figure  among  the  deKcacies, 
and  smaller  articles,  as  quails  or  OTtolans,  are  piled  up  in  hecatombs.  At  the 
tables  of  old  Indiana^  the  fruit  makes  a  part  of  the  second  course ;  but  regular 
desserts  are  coming,  though  slowly,  into  iastnon.  *  *  *  *  All  die  glasses 
are  supplied  with  sHver  covers,  to  keep  out  the  flies  ;  but  the  glasses  themselves 
are  not  changed  when  the  cloth  is  removed.  It  will  easily  be  perceived  that 
there  is  an  air  of  barbaric  grandeur  about  these  feasts,  which  reminds 
stranger  of  the  descriptions  he  has  read  of  the  old  baronial  style  of  living;  but 
unfortunately,  the  guests  invited  to  assist  at  the  demolition  of  innumerable 
victims  want  the  keen  appetite  which  rendered  their  martial  ancestors  such 
valiant  trencher-men.  The  burrm-khatuu,  as  they  ate  called  at  Calcutta, 
certainly  afford  a  festal  display,  in  which  the  eye,  if  not  the  palate,  must  take 
pleasure.  In  a  hall  paved  with  marble,  supported  by  handsome  stone  pillars, 
and  blazing  with  %hts,  sixty  guests,  perhaps,  are  assembled :  punkahs  wave 
above  their  heads ;  and  chowries  of  various  kinds,  some  of  peacocks  plumes, 
others  of  fleecy  cowtails,  mounted  on  silver  handles,  are  kept  in  constant 
agitation  to  beat  off  the  flies,  by  attendants  beautifiilly  clad  in  white  muslin.  At 
every  third  or  fourth  ohair,  the  hookah,  reposing  on  its  embroidered  carpet, 
exhibits  its  graceful  splendours;  but  unhappily  the  fiunes  of  the  numerous 
chUlums,  the  steams  of  the  dishes,  the  heat  of  the  lamps,  and  the  crowds  of 
attendants,  effisctually  counteract  the  various  endeavours  made  to  ptoeure  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  The  petticoated  bottles  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  uble, 
instead  of  decanters,  form  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  Indian  table ;  their 
ugliness  ia  compensated  by  their  utility,  as  the  wine  is  kept  cod  by  the  wetted 
cloths  which  are  somewhat  fencifully  arranged  round  the  necks  of  the  bottles. 
Fort,  claret,  and  Burgundy,  are  characteristically  attired  in  crimson  with  white 
flounces,  while  Sherry  and  Madeira  appear  in  bridal  costume.  Mr.  Hood's 
pencil  would  revel  in  the  delineation  of  these  appendages." — (p.  94.,  el  seq.) 

We  dare  say  our  readers  have  enough  of  a  burra-khana  ; 
when  will  people  be  wise,  and  learn  to  practise  economy  and 
consistency  ?  Beef,  ham,  turkeys,  saddles  of  mutton,  in  the 
boiling  or  stewing  climate  of  India — with  diseased  livers,  too 
— and  after  a  substantial  tiffin ! ! ! 

*  Do  mango-fish  go  for  little  ?  Are  they  not,  when  in  season,  a  never-failing 
dinner  dish! 
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Berhampore,  Fatna,  and  Benares,  form  each  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  chapter;  while  those  respectively  devoted  to 
«  The  March,'*  «  The  Dak,''  or  post,  and  "  The  Budjerow— " 
that  is,  the  three  usual  modes  of  travelling  practised  in  India, 
will  be  found  replete  with  animated  sketches  of  the  scenery 
and  incidents  peculiar  to  each.  Take  the  following  almost 
at  random. 

"  At  day-break,  on  the  moniing  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
narch,  the  bustle  and  confiiaion  of  departure  began :  die  eorUge  of  every  family 
spreads  itself  wide  over  the  plain,  presenting  motley  groups  of  various  kinds. 
Chests  and  other  heavy  goods  are  packed  in  hackeries  (small  carts  drawn  by 
bullocks),  and  where  there  are  ladies,  a  conveyance  of  this  nature  is  secured  for 
the  fiemale  attendants :  Other  bullocks  have  trunks,  made  purposely  for  this 
mode  of  tiansportatian,  slung  across  their  backs ;  the  tents  become  the  load  of 
camels,  or  aa  elephaait,  and  light  or  fragile  articles  are  carried  either  on  men's 
beads,  or  over  their  shoulders ;  nothing  that  will  not  bear  jolting  being  entrusted 
to  four-footed  animals.  The  china  and  glass  are  packed  in  roimd  baskets,  and 
convejed  by  ctohffs  on  dieir  heads ;  looking-glasset,  ckiUumchees  (brass  wash- 
basons),  and  toilette  furniture,  are  tied  upon  a  charpaee,  or  bedstead,  and  carried 
by  four  men ;  and  cooking-pots,  gridirons,  frying-pans,  chairs,  tables,  stools,  and 
bird-cages,  are  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.  The  mater  aj^ears  with  his 
dogs  .in  a  string  or  strings :  the  shepherd  drives  his  sheep  before  him :  and 
cocks  crow  and  hess  ckidL  from  the  baskets  in  which  they  are  imprisoned: 
qpaie  horses  are  led  by  their  «3fce«,  or  grooms,  who  never  mount  them :  and  the 
wasbenneny  and  the  water-carriers,  are  there,  wi&  their  bullocks.  The  head- 
senrant,  or  khaiuawuiht  seldom  compromises  his  dignity  by  marching  on  foot, 
but  Is  generally  seen  among  the  equestrians,  the  steed  being  some  ragged, 
vicious,  ofr  broken-down  TmHoo,  caparisoned  d  la  Rostenantes  the  other  domes- 
tics, kkidmuUgart,  bearers,  &c,  either  walk,  or  bestride  the  camels,  if  their 
drivers  will  permit  them  to  mount,  or  take  a  cast  in  a  hackery,  ot  get  on  in  any 
way  that  happens  to  present  itselt 

'*  The  master  of  the  fiunily,  if  with  his  regiment,  must  be  on  horseback,  unless 
the  commandant  should  be  sufficiently  indulgent  to  permit  him  to  drive  his 
wife  in  a  buggy.    The  lady  sometimes  rides  an  Arab  steed,  and  sometimes 
travels  in  a  close  carriage,  or  palankeen,  according  to  inclination  or  convenience. 
The  children,  if  there  be  any,  are  usually  enclosed,  with  their  attendants,  in 
a  peculiar  kind  of  vdiide,  called  a  palankin  carriage,  but  different  from  those 
used  by  adults,  and  not  very  unlike  the  cage  of  a  wild  beast,  placed  upon  wheels. 
The  nurse  sits  on  the  floor  of  this  machine  with  a  baby  upon  her  knees,  and  the 
krger  fry  peep  through  the  prison  bars  of  the  clumsy  conveyance,  which  is 
drawn  by  bullocks,  and  moves  slowly  and  heavily  along,  floundering  over  the 
rough  roads,  and  threatening  to  upset  at  every  jolt.     The  passage  of  such 
a  cavalcade  is  very  amusing.    ••••••    The  train  of  a  fomily  amounting  to 

three  persons,  will  not  consist  of  less  than  a  hundred  individuals,  the  wives  and 
diildren  of  the  servants  included,  who  not  unfrequently  carry  their  aged  parents 
with  them.    •••••#    When  spare  tents  have  been  sent  on,  the  family  of 

an  officer,  on  arriving  at  the  encamping  ground.  And  everything  ready  for  their 
reception :  but  if  any  accident  should  have  retarded  the  route  of  the  people, 
a  tree  must  be  the  resource.    Parties  may  be  seen  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or 
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in  palankins,  grouped  under  the  diade  of  aome  friendly  boo|^  waitiii^  ivliile 
their  canvas  abode  is  preparing  for  them." — (Vol  I.  p.  141,  ei  «eg;) 

Miss  Roberts  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  Bome  of  her  own 
"  personal  adventures"  during  these  journeys,  for  which  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  her  work,  as  well  as  for  her  account  of 
the  ^^  Thugs."  This  very  singular  association  of  murderers^ 
put  Burke  and  all  his  followers  to  utter  shame  and  confusion* 
Assuredly,  cold-blooded  indifference  to  human  life  was  never 
more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  annals  of  crime,  than 
in  the  every-day  acts  of  this  diabolical  cast  of  assassins. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  Allahabad,  in 
which  is  included  some  obs^vationB  coaceming  female  isfiia- 
ticide,  and  notices  r^arding  the  neighbouring  diamond  urines 
in  Bundlecund.  A  touching  remark  of  the  authoress,  in 
reference  to  the  christian  buryiqg-groMud  at  the  stati(m»  will 
not  be  lost  on  many  of  her  noithem  readers. 

"  The  driTes,"  says  Miss  Roberts,  **  are  numerous,  and  there  Is  ohe  leading 
along  the  walls  of  the  cemetery,  which  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from  the 
recoflections  of  &ose  who  sleep  within.  India  has  not  ui^justly  been  entitled 
'  Scotland's  Churdi  Yard!'  The  Caledonian  tenants  of  the  tomb,  certainly 
outnumber  those  of  the  sister  islands ;  and  those  of  AQahabad  have  their  Ml 
proportion  of  youths  and  veterans  from  the  green  hills  and  dear  streams  of 
Nordi  Briton.'*— (Vol.  II.,  p.  17.) 

Nor  have  the  noble  and  the  brave  ampng  the  sons  of 
<<  Merry  England*^  been  spared  by  the  desttoyeae  :«- 

**  A  broken  oolvnui  over  the  resting-plaiie  of  a  Fitidarence,  forms  a  dassie 
aad  iqppiopriate  m^mok  of  a  young  man,  of  great  promise,  cut  down  in  the 
vigour  of  his  youth.  He  left  behind  him  something  better — a  name  linked  with 
gracious  deeds."— (VoL  II.,  p.  18.) 

Thia  melancholy  but  interesting  subject  is  pursued  at 
greater  length  in  the  next  chapter,  which  is  entitled  ^<  Cesa^ 
^  teries  and  funeral  obsequies;^  and  too  true  it  is,  as  our 
authoress  observes,  that  these  resting  places  of  the  young,  the 
ardent,  and  the  brave — these  sad  sepulchures  of  withered 
hopes  and  fond  aflTectiona-^present  a  qpectade  which  is  any 
thhig  but  calculated  to  soodie  the  feelingB  of  the  friends  of  the 
departed.  The  contrast  observable  in  the  conduct  of  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans,  both  in  selecting  situations  for  the 
tombs  of  their  dead,  and  in  attention  to  them  afterwvidB,  is 
well  described  t  and  thare  is  much  in  the  whole  chapter  indi- 
cative of  good  feeling  in  the  writer,  and  which  makes  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  her  readers.     That  lacUa  is  a 
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liad  of  casdaldes,  is  a  truth  which  the  blasted  hopes  of  many 
a  Britidi  household  too  fatally  testifies;  and  Miss  Roberts 
records  some  very  mdbncholy  instances  of  youth  and  beauty 
cut  off  in  its  prime,  amidst  the  dreary  jungles  of  Hindostan. 
Some  of  these  we  have  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with, 
irtifle  with  r^ard  to  others,  or  at  least  to  certain  circumstances 
attending  them,  we  bdieve  her  to  have  been  misinformed. 
The  following  extract  is  of  a  less  painful  character,  and  we 
pve  it  as  a  fidr  specimen  of  the  authwess^s  style  in  this 
particular  strain. 

-  The  perambiiUitois  of  the  niioed  pakce  of  Riganuihl,  whofe  marble  h«Us 
m  left  to  the  exckuive  poieeseioD  of  the  lizard  and  the  hat,  are  struck  on 
eateiiog  a  court  sorrounded  by  pictureaque  buildiqgs,  ifmt  fidlii^  to  decay,  with 
fSbe  appearance  of  two  European  tombs.  Jhe  scene  ii  one  of  detolation  and 
neglect,  but  it  doea  not  display  those  disgusting  images  which  sieken  the  spirit 
in  cemeteries,  owing  their  dreariness  and  depolation  to  the  indifierenoe  of  the 
Urii^  The  4espotic  power  of  time,  the  fiedl  of  tarth^  splendour,  piotnred  in 
the  fiirsaken  pd^ce  'of  the  former  rulers  of  Bengsl,  barsMwiit  wcU  with  the 
wreck  of  human  hopes,  the  fragility  of  human  life,  iUusCraltai  by  the  lonely 
Chostiao  monuments,  rising  in  that  once  proud  spot,  wbere  the  he^thep  Iprd, 
and  his  Mussulman  conquerors,  have  passed  away  for  ever.  Above^  on  d^e 
summit  of  a  green  hill,  a  marble  pedestal,  surmounted  by  an  urn,  attracts  die 
attention  of  tiie  Toyagen  of  the  Oangei.  It  ia  s^id  to  mark  the  pUce  in  whidh 
a  beautifhl  young  Englishwoman  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  those  sudden  attacks  of 
illness  so  fittal  to  new  arrivals.  This  monument,  glittering  \n  the  sun,  forms  a 
very  conspicuous  dject ;  but  whOe  telling  its  melancholy  tale,  the  sad  reflections 
vhi^  are  coijured  np  by  ttie  untimely  fiite  of  one  so  young  and  lovely,  are 
topped  by  the  conviction,  diat  thege^d^  straogor,  at  Ibaat,  Iraid  an  appropriate 
rssting-place  amidst  a  scene  of  never-fading  yerdure ;  where  the  flpwenr  and  the 
SiUage,  the  bbrds  and  the  butterflies,  are  the  fiurest  and  brightest  which  gleam 
beneath  a  tropical  sun." — (Vol.  II.,  p.  88.) 

A  well  deserved  tribute  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  that  amiable 
and  interesting  individual,  Augustus  Cleve^nd ;  ai^d,  where  it 
was  not  less  due,  to  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  natives  of  the 
wild  hill-districts  about  Bauglipore,  who  had  experienced  hi^ 
benevolence  and  justice,  and  knew  his  worth  when  judge  at 
that  station.  The  well  known  cenotaph,  erected  b^  these 
foor  Hindoos  to  his  memory,  and  maintained  with  all  the 
care  and  reelect  which  they  can  bestow,  standi  forth  a 
lasting  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  moral  power  of  rectitude 
and  goodness,  united  with  gradous  and  courteous  demeanour— 
and  rebukes  imansweraUy  all  who  dare  maintain  that  the 
natives  of  India  are  neither  susceptible  of  gratitude  nor  worthy 
of  confidence,  and  must,  therefore,  be  governed  by  the  strong 
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arm  of  power  alone.  The  justice  which  Miss  Roberts  is  dis- 
posed to  render  to  the  often  maligned  natives  of  India,  is  not, 
in  our  eyes,  one  of  the  least  attractive  or  valuable  features  of  her 
present  work ;  and  her  remarks  upon  the  exemplary  attachment 
and  fidelity  of  Indian  servants,  and  their  gratitude  for  good 
treatment  and  kindness,  merit  well  the  attention  of  all  Indian 
masters,  and  are  not  unworthy  the  regard  of  Indian  legislators. 

"  A  tomb,"  she  tells  us,  **  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  in  which  the  remaiBB 
of  an  European  officer,  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  performance  of  kindly 
deeds,  are  deposited,  is  much  venerated  by  the  natives,  who  bestow  upon  it  the 
honours  of  a  lamp ;  and  in  one  part  of  Bombay  the  sentinels  on  duty  present 
arms  at  a  certain  period  of  the  night — ^a  mark  of  respect  paid  to  the  spirit  of  an 
English  officer  of  rank,  who  was  adored  by  the  people  he  oommaaded,  and  who, 
being  now  esteemed  a  saint,  is  supposed  to  revisit  earth  in  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon.  Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  Warren  Hastings  to  have  found  a  sepulchre 
in  Bengal,  the  crowds,  who  now  recite  verses  in  his  honour,  and  link  his  name 
with  enthusiastic  blessings,  would  have  assembled  aanoally  at  his  toab,  and 
rcgoked  in  the  supposition,  that  his  spirit  sUll  hovered  over  the  iaiidy  whidi  had 
rightly  appreciated  those  services  that  were  to  shamefully  unrequited  in  his 
own  country." — (Vol.  II.,  p.  44.) 

Chapters  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  describe  severally,  the 
stations  of  Monghyr,  of  Lucnow,  and  of  Agra,  and  all  are 
interesting  in  their  way ;  although  we  have  not  space  to  afford 
for  particular  remarks.  We  cannot,  however,  help  expressing 
our  surprise,  that  Miss  Roberts,  with  her  good  taste  and 
feeling,  in  describing  the  tomb  of  the  great  Akber  at  Secundra, 
should  have  overlooked  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  monarches 
epitaph. — On  the  plain  white  marble  tombstone,  in  the  "  dark 
**  vault,"  where  his  remains  repose,  is  seen  engraved  the 
single  word  "  Akber.''  *  How  could  Miss  Roberts  apply  to 
Akber  the  epithet  of  "  splendid  barbarian.'^ — A  monarch  so 
liberal  in  his  feelings  and  his  policy — so  enlightened  in  his 
views — BO  noble  and  generous  in  his  actions — a  patron  of 
literature,  and  himself  an  admirable  author — ^merited  not  the 
reproach  of  barbarism.  The  Ayeen  Aberee,  his  own  work, 
or  compiled  under  his  own  eye,  attests  alike  his  great  abilities 
and  his  cultivation  of  mind. 

We  wish  we  could  afford  room  for  a  few  observations  on 
the  "  Baba-logue,''  in  chapter  fourth,  which  exhibits  a  really 

•  The  word  Akber,  or  "  mighty,*'  being  one  of  the  expressions  used  in  prayer 
to  God,  implies  a  pious  ejaculation  to  the  Almighty,  while  it  records  the  name  of 
the  monareh. 
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fiesaing  picture  of  the  nursery  in  India,  and  displays  the 
character  of  one  class  of  natiye  servants  in  a  very  amiable 
point  of  view.  To  each  youngling,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
weaned,  at  all  events  the  moment  it  begins  to  stand,  there  is 
attached  a  bearer^  whose  duty  it  is  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
little  creature, — to  run  after  it  whenitattempts  to  walk,andcarry 
it  in  his  arms  when  fatigued ;  and  so  faithfully  do  these  men 
perform  their  duty,  and  so  strong  is  the  affection  which  they 
imbibe  for  their  young  charge,  that  when  at  length  they  are 
forced  to  part  with  it,  the  separation  produces  the  most  sin. 
gukur  and  affecting  paroxysms  of  grief.  We  have  known  an 
M  bearor  who  had  brought  up  more  than  one  of  a  family, 
actually  driven  to  distraction  at  parting  with  them  all  when 
they  q[uitted  India  for  Europe;  and  he  never  recovered,  but 
died  soon  after»  apparently  fVom  the  effects  of  his  grief. 

The  chapter  on  Mahometan  festivals  will  affi>rd  consi- 
derable amusement  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  native 
customs,  notwithstanding  some  inaccuracies  and  errors.  But 
we  do  not  think  the  sportsman  will  be  quite  so  well  satisfied 
with  that  which  is  dedicated  to  Indian  sports,  although  it  is 
not  devoid  of  lively  descriptions ;  the  subject  is  a  large  one, 
and  not  quite  in  a  lady's  way.  He  will  find  quite  as  much 
r^arding  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  and  of  the  "  greenwood*" 
in  the  next,  which  discourses  of  Life  in  "  the  Jungles  ;** 
much  of  which  is  very  well  given.  But  we  confess  that  we  do 
not  quite  admire  the  strain  in  which  the  fair  authoress  describes 
the  usages  of  jungle  society,  particularly  of  the  female  part 
of  it,  in  these  remote  quarters ;  it  betrays  a  touch  of  something 
like  captiousness,  and  wants  that  tone  of  good  feeling  which 
marks  her  observations  on  other  subjects;  indeed  we  cannot 
avoid  regretting  the  somewhat  caustic  severity  towards  the 
peculiarities  of  social,  life  in  India  generally,  and  particularly 
when  her  own  sex  is  concerned,  which  pervades  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  work,  and  does  not  constitute  its  most  attractive 
characteristic.  We  are  far  from  condemning  fair  and  well- 
meant  criticism  on  manners,  any  more  than  on  literature ;  but 
censure,  where  called  for,  is  always  most  useful  when  applied  in 
the  least  painful  and  most  courteous  form. 

The  ladies  will  be  amused  with  the  account  of  ^^  shops  and 
<*  shopping,^  which  occupies  the  first  chapter  of  the  third 
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volume,  as  well  as  with  that  on  ^  Oovernmetit  house,^  its  social 
rules,  and  etiquette.  It  contains,  too,  some  striking  illustra- 
tions of  die  ehaoge  which  society,  both  nadve  and  European, 
is  in  the  course  of  undergoing ;  but  we  have  already  adrerted 
to  the  sensble  obsertrations  of  our  fair  authoress  tipon  the  con- 
duct of  our  coimtrymen  to  their  Indian  fellow  subjects,  and 
the  expediency,  not  less  from  motives  of  good  feeling  than  of 
prudence,  of  cultivating  a  more  kindly  and  general  intercourse 
with  them. 

Ghazeepore  and  Dehlee  afe  sketched  in  the  second  and  sixth 
chapters.  The  latter  afibrds  matter  for  a  volume  of  itsdf,  and 
is,  of  course,  but  sli^tly  touched  upon.  In  I>ehlee,  perhaps, 
the  progress  of  innovation  is  more  reuiarkable  than  in  older 
stations,  firom  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  Mahometan 
pride  and  religious  bigotry.  We  extract  Miss  Roberts's  acootmt 
of  the  scene  which  meets  a  stranger's  eye  in  this  cdebrated 
city — ^both  as  exhibiting  some  touches  of  the  approaching 
new  order  of  things,  and  as  affording  a  fair  q)ecimen  of  that 
kdy^B  talent  in  this  spedes  of  description. 

«  The  Chaudny  Chouki  or  principal  street,  is  wide  and  bandsomei  one  of  the 
broadest  avenues  to  be  found  in  an  Indian  city.  The  houses  are  of  Tariouv 
styles  of  architecture,  partaking  occasionally  of  the  prevailing  fashions  of  the 
west:  Grecian  piazzas,  porticos,  and  pediments,  are  not  unfrequently  found 
fronting  the  dwellings  of  the  Moslem,  or  Hindoo ;  balconies  are,  of  course, 
very  common,  and  form  the  fiivourite  resort  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  family, 
who,  IB  a  loose  disfaabOIe  of  white  mudin,  ei\joy  the  pleasures  of  the  hookiiy 
while  gazing  on  the  passing  crowd  below,  totally  regardless  of  the  dust  which 
fills  the  air. 

"  The  shops  are  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  European  products  and  manufac- 
tufes,  and  many  of  them  cBsplay  sign  boards,  on  which  the  names  and  occupation* 
ef  the  inhabitants  are  emblazoned  in  Roman  eharaeters  / — ^a  novel  ctrcumstaace  in 
m  native  city.    The  introduction  of  this  useful  custom  is  attributed  to  Bumldeea 

Khan  (an  ingenious  seal  engraver) The  English  placards  have  a  veiy  curious 

appearance,  mingled  with  the  striped  pendahs,  or  curtains,  which,  in  many 
instances,  supply  the  place  of  doors,  and  the  variegated  screens  (where  animala 
of  blue,  red,  or  yellow,  sprawl  upon  a  green  ground),  which  shade  the  windows. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  white-washed,  and  the  gaiety  of  their 
appearance  is  heightened  by  the  carpets  and  shawls,  strips  of  cloth  of  every  hue, 
scarfii  and  colourid  veils,  which  are  hung  out  over  the  verandah,  or  on  Ae  tops 
of  houses,  to  air— the  sun  in  India  being  considered  a  great  purifier,  a  dissipator 
of  bad  smells,  and  even  m  destroyer  of  vermin ;  though  its  claim  to  the  latter 
quality  must  be  equivocal.  * 

**  The  crowd  of  an  Indian  city,  always  picturesque,  is  here  particularly  rich 
in  showy  figures  of  men  and  animals ;  elephants,  camels,  and  horses,  gaily 
caparisoned,  parade  throagb  the  streets,  gingling  their  silver  ornaments,  and  the 
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mtay-eoknnnA  tnfts  ud  fHngct  with  wfakfa  ibey  are  adorned.  The  »umarM  of 
a  great  persona^  sweeping  along  the  highways,  little  scrupulous  of  the  damage 
it  may  effect  in  its  progress,  forms  a  striking  spectacle,  when  it  can  be  viewed 
i  sa£e  comer,  or  from  the  back  of  a  tall  elephant  'Hie  coup  tTceil  is 
Bt;  but  to  enter  into  details  might  destroy  the  ilhaion ;  lor,  nungled 
with  mounted  retainers,  richly  clothed,  and  armed  with  glttteriag  hchneta, 
polished  spears  and  shields,  knobbed  with  silver,  crowds  of  wild-looking,  half- 
clad,  wretches  on  foot  are  to  be  seen,  increasing  the  tumult  and  the  dust,  but 
addittg  nothing  to  the  splendour  of  the  cavalcade.  No  great  man — ^and  Dehlee 
is  fiiQ  of  pcnoni^es  of  pretension— ever  passes  along  in  state  without  having 
his  titles  shouted  out  by  the  stentorian  lungs  of  some  of  his  followers.  The 
cries  of  the  vendors  of  different  articles  of  food,  the  discordant  songs  of  itinerant 
musicians,  screamed  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tom-tom,  with  an  occasional 
bass  vohmteered  by  m  cheetah,  grumbling  out  in  a  sharp  roar  his  annoyance  at 
bciqg  hawked  about  the  streets  for  sale ;  with  the  shrill  distressful  ery  of  the 
camel,  the  trumpeting  of  the  elephants,  the  neighings  of  horses,  and  the 
grumbling  of  cart-wheels,  are  sounds  which  assail  the  ear  from  sun  rise  till  sun 
set  in  the  streets  of  Dehlee.  The  multitude  of  e<iuipages  is  exceedingly  great, 
aid  more  divvrafied,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Elfish  carriagss,  altered  and  improved,  to  suit  the  elimate,  and  the  peculiar 
taste  of  the  possessor,  are  mingled  with  the  palanquins  and  bullock-carts,  open 
and  covered,  and  the  cage-like  and  lantern-like  conveyances  of  native  con- 
scroction.  Prince  Baber,  the  second  surviving  son  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
drives  about  in  an  English  chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  in  which  he  frequently 
appears  attired  in  the  foil-dress  uniform  of  a  British  general  officer,  rendered 
sdn  more  conspicuous  by  having  each  breast  adorned  with  the  grand  cross  of 
the  Bath.  Meerza  Seleem,  another  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family,  escorts 
a  fovourite  wife  in  a  carriage  of  the  same  description :  the  lady  is  said  to  be 
very  beautiful,  but  the  blinds  are  too  closely  shut  to  allow  the  anxious  crowd  a 
g^pse  of  her  charms.  Regular  English  coaches,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
driven  by  posdllions,  the  property  of  rich  natives,  appear  on  the  public  drives* 
dnd  at  reviews ;  and,  occasionally,  a  buggy,  or  cabriolet,  of  a  very  splendid  descrip- 
tion, may  be  seen,  having  the  head  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
cheetahs,  or  hunting-leopards,  before  mentumed,  are  led  hooded  through  the 
streets  ;  birds  in  cages,  Persian  cats,  and  Persian  greyhounds,  are  also  exposed 
in  the  streets  for  sale,  under  the  superintendance  of  some  of  those  fine,  tall 
splendid-looking  men,  who  bring  all  sorts  of  me^cliandise  from  Cashmere, 
Persia,  and  Thibet,  to  the  cities  of  Hindostan ;  an  almost  gigantic  race,  bearing 
a  noble  aspect  in  spite  of  the  squalidness  of  their  attire,  and  having  dark  clear 
complexions,  without  a  tinge  of  swathiness.  Beggars,  in  plenty,  infest  the 
streets ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  multitudes  brought '  together  by  business,  there 
are  idle  groups  of  loungers — Mussulmans,  of  lazy,  dissipated,  depraved  habits, 
gaudily  decked  out  in  flaunting  colours,  with  their  hair  frizzled  in  a  bush  fVom 
under  a  glittering  scull-cap,  stuck  lakishly  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Such  are 
a  few  distinguishing  features  of  the  Chaudny  Chouks." — (VdL  III.,  p.  171, 
el  sty.) 

The  fourth  chapter,  entitled  Arrah,  contains  a  most 
inviting  account  of  an  Indian  civilian'^s  country  house— comm^ 
il  y  en   a  peu.     It   has  also  some  more  good  slories  of 
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robberies  and  murders  for  those  who  delight  in  horrors ;  and  is 
altogether  very  pleasant  reading.  Two  biographical  sketches 
of  certain  well  known  characters,  Colonel  Gardener  and  the 
Begum  Sumeroo,  occupy  the  fifth  chapter,  which  though  im- 
perfect, we  believe  to  be  mainly  correct ;  the  wife  of  Colond 
Dyce,  whose  daughters  are  alluded  to,  we  always  understood 
to  have  been  an  adopted  daughter  of  the  Begum,  of  which  she 
had  several. 

Hundwar  and  Juggemaint  form  the  subjects  of  the  seventh 
chapter — and  two  admirable  subjects  they  are ;  perhaps  more 
might  have  been  made  of  them,  and  there  was  matter  to  fill 
twice  as  much  space  with  advantage.  The  last,  in  the  sombre 
style,  is  the  best  sketch  of  the  two.  M&ndoo,  Grour,  and 
Bejapore,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  afford  some  good  studies  well 
touched.  Mandoo  is  a  splendid  subject.  From  these  deserted 
relics  of  the  past,  we  are  transported,  once  more,  to  the  busy 
and  peopled  present — to  the  environs  of  Calcutta;  among 
which,  most  strange  to  tell,  although  Barrakpore,  Serampore, 
and  Dumdum,  are  described  till  the  subjects  are  exhausted, 
one  solitary  and  casual  mention  is  all  that  we  find,  either 
here  or  in  the  whole  three  volumes,  of  the  surely  not  less  ex- 
quisite and  enchanting  beauties  of  Grarden  reach ! — The  work 
concludes  with  a  very  slight  account  of  Madras,  Seringapatam, 
and  Bangalore. 

The  very  cursory  outline  we  have  given  of  Miss  Roberta's 
work,  together  with  the  few  extracts  which  our  limits  woidd 
admit  of,  may  serve  to  show  the  reader  that  a  very  various 
intellectual  repast  is  prepared,  with  no  ordinary  skill,  for  his 
refection.  The  Indian  critic  may  be  disposed  to  knit  his  brows 
occasionally  at  meeting  a  few  forced  or  improbable  stmies, 
proceedSng  doubtless  from  over-credulously  adopting  all  that 
met  the  ear :  but  he  will  readily  admit  the  exact  and  gr^hic 
nature  of  the  descriptions,  and  give  the  fair  authoress  credit, 
not  only  for  acuteness  of  observation — for  making  the  most  of 
what  she  saw — but  also  for  most  praiseworthy  industry  in 
collecting  from  others  the  information  which  her  own  inex- 
perience could  not  furnish.  Errors  and  inaccuracies  there  are 
no  doubt,  but  they  are  of  the  kind  to  which  all  strangers  are 
liable;  and  for  our  own  parts  we  should  prefer  the  freshness 
of  feeling  which  marks  the  imperfect  but  charactmstic  sketches 
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of  a  straoger,  to  tke  colder  and  far  lets  interettSng,  though  more 
aecwatey  picture  of  one  who  has.  been  long  acquainted  with  his 
msA^^Ktr^^L  picture  iixnn  which  all  the  sharptiett  of  first  im- 
pfCipioiM  hatdisappeared,  ErrprtofprincipleyCalculatedlogiye 
^rsQeueouB  ideas  upon  inipc»tant  points,  we  shoidd  have  deemed 
}touK>dutj  to  expose;  but  trivial  mistakes,  such  as  those  in 
die  work  before  us^  which  only  practised  eyes  can  detect*  and 
which  lead  to  no  evil  consequence,  it  were  as  useless  as  in- 
ffidiotts  to  point  out  We  take  our  leave  of  Miss  Roberts,  with 
■frrri  gpod  wishes  that  .her  work  may  meet  with  the  success 
ft  2»  enmently  deserves.  We  hope  that  her  portfolio  is  not 
ytik  cKfaausled ;  but  that  we  may  look  forward  to  the  grati- 
4(ation  of  reading  a  fresh  series  of  <<  Sketches  of  Hindostan."" 


Article  IX. 


MenuArs  of  Lord  Boiinghroke.     By  Grobos  Wikgrove 
CooKK,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.    London :  18S5. 

Hmwar  St.  Jokv,  afterwards  created  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
iww  bom  on  the  1st  of  October,  1678,  in  the  patrimonial 
mansion  of  his  family,  at  Battarsea.  The  flMnily  name  was 
derived  ttom  a -maternal  ancestor,  William  de  St.  John,  who 
^istJnguislied  bimsdf  as  an  officer  of  William  I.,  at  the  battle 
«^ Hastings;  send,  being  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  the 
omiqueror,  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  estates,  sufficient  to 
Mtfniaili  them  in  a  conspicooos  rank  among  the  ariMocracy 
•nf 'tike  land.  His  great-grandfather  was  an  active  tamiotar 
of  the  MbeUion ;  and  was  advanced  to  the  offins  of  ^ehief 
juflrice,  undar  the  Protectorate.  His  grandmother,  to  whose 
tapterintcndence  his  early  childhood  was  committed,  took 
grfoit  pains  to  transfuse  into  him  those  political  and  (heolo*- 
gjeal'  yriuciyies,  which  she -herself  had  imbibed  from  the 
Puritans.  From  her  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  Daniel 
BnrjgeM,  a  rigid  and  fanatical  preacher,  in  great  estimation 
poong  llie  Presbyterians.  The  gloomy  austerity,  and  die 
•Calvinislic  theology,  of  this  zealous  divine,  &iling  to  convince 
ifie  jodgneut  or  engi^  the  affibctions,  dki  but  excite  the  dia* 
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gnat  of  his  you^ful  pupil,  and  gave  a  turn  to  bia  diaracter 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  it  was  designed  to  secfqre. 

From  Burgess  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  subsequently 
to  Christ^hurch,  Oxford.  What  prc^rress  be  made  at  these 
distinguished  seminaries  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  •  It  is 
known  that  he  affected  gce»i  contempt  for  the  Sadies  and 
discipline  established  at  these  places;  and,  if  we  may  take 
his  own  word,  he  was  as  assiduous  to  reject^  as  others  weve 
to  gain,  instruction.  Jiidging,  howeva:,  from  the  jresMlt^  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  his  application  was  greater^  thant  he 
was  willing  to, confess,  although.not  so  great  aa  eithi»r  to  entitle 
him  to  distinction,  at  the  time,  or  to  fiamish  Idm.witU  a 
fund  of  classical  or  scientific  erudition,  adequate  to  bis  futare 
exigencies. 

Even  during  his  residence  in  college,  he  was  4isUi;^ished 
by  his  gay  habits— or,  more  properly^  by  a  reckless  career  of 
scandalous  dissipatioji  and  extravagance.  But  when,  bi^viog 
left  Ox£(wd,  he  returned  into  gaieral  society,  all  rejpord.fcu: 
decency  and  prudence  seems  to  have  been  throwT^  aside :  and 
he  pursued  his  dissolute  pleasures  with  an  ui^disg^sed,  aod 
even  ostentatiousj^impetuosity ;  as  if  his  sole  desire  and  lambitian 
had  beaa  to  build  his  feune  upon  a  preeminence  in  .profligiKy. 
Yet  we  may  well  believe  what  he  says  of  himaelf  ^  ^an 
advanced  period  of  his  life^-t  .  \  ),. 

**  The  love  of  study,  and  desire  of  knowledgfe,  ^were  what  I  f«lf  ftU  «y  VXi ;  ttna 
though  mj  gmuf,  unlike  the  dcyuon  of  Socntte^  whispered  oo  aoi^,i  tbti  veijr 
often  I  heard  h^m.not  in  the  huny  of  thoee  passione  mth  which  Iip«s  tfajis- 
ported,  yet  some  calmer  hours  there  were,  and  in  them  I  listened  to  him." 

His  mi^  c^e^  pf .  extravagampe.was  arrested,  for  ^  mom^t^ 
by  his  muTiage,  in  the  year  1700,  with  the  d«uigbter'  and 
co-heifess  of  Sir  IJenry  Wiiichqombe.  With  her  he  receivi^ 
a  large  accession  of  property;  and  this,  was  the  only  ,beti^( 
he  derived-^it  might  be  all  he  sought — from  this  ilLias^wli^ 
union.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  oontrol  h|^ 
passkms,  nor  she  her  temper;  and  the  result  was  an^  ^tvly^ 
and  final,  separation.  ,        ..  ^.   . 

In  the  same  year,  Bolin^^broke  was  returned  to  Padianei^ 
lor  the  borottgh  of  Wotton  Basoett,  jn  which  Jus  family 
exercised  a  paramount  influ^ioe.  Descended  froin  Whig  atw 
oestors,  educated  in  Whig  principles^  and  surrounded  by 
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WWg  annexions,  it  was  concluded  that  he  would  attach 
hmiadf  to  that  party,  whidi  was  now  also  in  possession  of 
power^  He  soon,  however,  made  his  election  in  favour  of  th^ 
opposite  party,  led  on  by  Hariey ;  who,  also,  dther  from  force 
of  circumstances  or  conviction,  had  repudiated  his  Presbyterian 
connection^  and  identified  himself  with  high-church  politics. 
Bolingbroke  might  seem  to  have  taken  up  his  first  political 
poiaEtkii  very  sagaciously,  since  he  barely  had  found  opportu- 
nity to  display  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  vigor 
oi  his  understanding,  when  the  power  of  the  Wliigs  received  a 
severe  shock,  by  the  death  of  William  III.,  in  the  year  1701, 
Mad  the  demise  of  the  crown  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 

It  was  the  fate,  or  rather  infirmity,  of  this  amiable  princess^ 
to  live  perpetually  under  the  influence  of  scune  female  favor- 
ite. This  influence  had  been  long  exercised  by  the  Countess, 
itfterward  Duchess,  of  Marlboax>ugh ;  and  was,  at  this  juncture, 
gacerted  in  favour  of  her  husband,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  new 
sovem^  confided  the  formation  of  her  first  ministryr-  6odol» 
phfai,  an  ardent  Tory,  was  appointed  preoiier,  supported  by 
the  EarlsjrfNottuigham  and  Rochester — ^leaders  of  the  highr 
church  party.  These  noblemen,  dissatisfied  that  so  mwiy 
Whigs  should  be  retained  in  office,  soon  tendered  their  resig- 
nstiofi.  Their,  secession  opened  the  way  iq  office  for  Hariey 
and  BoUngbrdce — the  former  as  home-secretary,  the  latter  as 
aocretyry^At^iwar.  In.  this  situation— ^siimiilated  by  personal 
ambition,  as  wdl  as  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
ifbo  ^dniinsd  and  fostered  the  rising  genius  9f  the  youthful 
secretary,  encouraged,  moreover,  by  the  extraordinary  succ^ 
of  the  aDied  forces — ^Bolingbroke  exhausted  all  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence  in  defending  the  n^ea^res  of  the  administr^tioB, 
and  in  reconciling  the  Commons  to  thoto  jenormpus  sacrifices, 
wliich  enabled  the  duke  to  achieve. tiuM^  series. of  vic^ries, 
wMc^  reared  his  military  fame  upop  an  imp^rishal^le  basis. 
It  waa  on  the  motion  of  Bcdingbroke,,  thut  Parlimnent  enable^ 
die  Queen  to  reward  the  hero  of  Blenheipi  ^^d  Ritmilies,  .with 
what  was  dearer  to  him  than  fame  itself — the  .magnificent 
Estate  and  manors  of  Woodstock  and  Wotton. 
.  The  secession  of  the  leading  Torijps  had  the  efifect  of  raising 
a  powcf^nl  oppontion,  in  Parliament,  against  the  6odol{4li^ 
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ministry.  To  resist  this  adverse  force,  there  was  no  available 
expedient,  but  to  recruit  his  cabinet  from  the  ranks  of  the 
leading  Whigs;  and  thus  secure  the  co-operation  of  their 
adherents  in  the  senate.  Godolphin,  although  a  Tory,  now 
found  himself  chief  of  a  Whig  administration,  and  was 
willing  to  adopt  their  domestic  policy,  rather  than  relin- 
quish his  office.  To  this  change,  however,  the  Queen  was 
nev&r  cordially  reconciled.  Her  disgust  was  further  exaspe- 
rated by  the  insolent  and  imperious  conduct  of  her  favorite, 
who  thought  herself  entitled,  not  only  to  prescribe  to  her 
sovereign  the  chief  members  of  her  cabinet,  but  even,  in  her 
private  intercourse,  to  fail  in  that  courtesy  and  respect  which 
was  due  to  her  royal  mistress.  This  alienation  of  the  monarch 
fh>m  her  ministry  and  favorite,  did  not  escape  the  notice  cyf 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke ;  and  they  commenced,  forthwith,  a 
secret  intrigue,  through  the  medium  of  Mrs.  Masham,  a  lady 
c^  tha  bed«<:hamber,  who  had  supplanted  her  relation  and 
protectrean  in  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  Queen. 

This  intrigue  for  displacing  Godolphin,  and  reducing  the 
power  of  the  Marlboroughs,  was  managed  with  great  secrecy  and 
address ;  but  yet  it  was  obstructed  for  a  time,  in  its  progress, 
by  that  popularity  and  power,  at  home  and  abroad,  which  the 
military  triumphs  of  Marlborough   secured  for  himsdf  and 
colleagues.     The  country,  however,  began  at  last  to  feel  the 
heavy   pressure   of  the  debt  and  taxes  which  the   military 
measures  of  Marlborough  had  occasioned ;  and  to  compare  the 
probable  advantages,  with  the  actual  evils,  of  a  protracted 
warfare.  The  French  monarch,  too,  had  been  so  deeply  humbled 
by  a  succession  of  defeats,  that,  in  the  year  1707,  he  offered 
auch  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  as  left  no  necessary,  or  even 
justifiable,  cause  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.    Marlborough, 
by  his  insatiable  avarice,  had  lost  much  of  that  popularity 
which  the  just  admiration  of  his  military  genius  had  pro- 
cured for  him :  and  the  minstry,  from  obnoxious  measures 
of  domestic    pcdicy,    had    become    generaUy  as    unpopular 
with   the  country,   as   distasteful   to    the  Queen.      Harley, 
therefore,   concluded   that    the   time   was   now    arrived   for 
exploding  the  mine,  which  he  had  been  so  long  preparing 
•for  the  demolition  of  his  colleagues.     It  failed,    howevw. 
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at  the  moment,  through  want  of  firmness  in  the  Queen,  who 
was  obliged  to  suffer  Hacrley  to  resign  his  office— «n  example 
which  B<dingbroke  naturally  and  necessarily  followed. 

Bolingbroke  had  now  reached  his  thirtieth  year.  He  had  sat 
seven  years  in  Parliament,  and,  during  the  chief  portion  of  that 
time,  as  a  minister.  He  had  fdt  both  his  own  strength  and  his 
own  weakness.  Nature  had  been  bountiful,  and  almost  {mxligal, 
in  her  gifts;  and  he  scarcely  less  prodigal  in  the  n^ect  and 
waste  of  them.  In  splendor  of  doquence,  and  vigor  of 
mind,  he  had  no  equal  in  Parliament ;  in  political  knowledge, 
and  sound  discretion,  he  had  many  superiors.  He  now  disco- 
vered that  he  could  never  arrive  at  that  supremacy  to  which  he 
aspired,  and,  diort  of  which,  his  ambition  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied, except  he  could  compete  ¥rith  his  rivals  in  knowledge  and 
judgment,  as  well  as  in  genius  and  eloquence.  He,  therefore, 
took  the  resolution,  which  his  resignation  favored,  of  retiring 
bom  Parliament,  and  devoting  himself  to  a  course  of  sevipre  md 
methodical  reading  during  a  period  of  two  years.  U  is  to  this 
rescdution  that  we  may  safely  ascribe  that  extensive,  if  not  pro* 
found,  knowledge  of  political  history,  and  of  general  literature, 
upon  which,  rather  than  upon  his  parliamentary  or  ministerial 
efforts,  his  posthumous  fame  reposes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  theadministrationhe  had  left,althoughsupk 
ported  by  great  majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  fell 
daily  into  more  disrepute,  both  with  the  Queen  and  the  people. 
In  an  evil  hour  they  chose  to  try  their  strength  against  their 
of^pooents  and  the  church  party,  by  instituting  a  solemn  im- 
peachment against  Sacheverel — an  obscure,  weak  clergyman, 
who  had  ddivered  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  other  congenial  topics. 
^  The  Whigs  took  it  in  their  heads,""  as  their  historian,  Burnet, 
expresses  himsdf,  ^^  to  roast  a  parson,  and  they  didroast  him  ; 
<*  but  their  zeal  tempted  them  to  make  the  fire  ao  high«  thiiX 
«<  they  roasted  themselves.""  This  ridiculous  and  intemperate 
proceeding  proved  to  be  critical.  It  furnished  the  im- 
pulse, and  the  signal,  for  the  Tories  to  display  all  theic 
popularity,  and  put  forth  all  their  strength  against  the 
ministers.  The  Queen  took  courage  to  dismiss  one  of  her 
most  obnoxious  servants,  and  replace  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  who,  although  a  Whig,  had  voted  for  the 
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acquittal  of  Sadieverd.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  <H»- 
missal  of  Gkxiotphin,  and  tiie  recall  of  Harley  and  Bdmgbroke 
to  oflBce.  Upon  these  twominist^  the  weight  and  the  reflfponrf- 
bility  of  the  government  rested ;  and  powerful  and  exasperated 
as  thetr  enemies  were,  it  was  essential,  both  to  their  own  safety 
and  the  public  welfare,  that  they  should  pursue  ihdt  Aew  MDkb 
of  pacific  policy  with  the  most  perfect- unanimfty  saiA  unfe^ 
served  confidence^  They  were  how,  however,  no  longer  aUe  to 
disguise,  either  ftom  themselves  or  others,  that  j^ousy  wMdk 
had  slept  diHring  their  conjoint  efforts  to  depose  a  common  eiieiny. 
Both  highly,  and  almost  equally,  gifted,  they  were  in  temper 
and  character  widely  contrasted.  Harley  was  courteous,  Ichk 
porising,  reserved,  cautious  and  indecisive.  Bolin^broke  wafe 
bold,  ardent;  impetuous,  and  constitutionally,  if  not  m^Mll^  or 
habitually,  frank  atid  communicative.  They  contrived,  hb#ev^, 
so  far  tb  -dissemble  their  mutual  aversion,  as  to  concert  mea^ 
suresfor  carrying  oii  the  war  with  spirit,  till  a  fit  opporttinify 
should  arrive  for  negociating  a  peace.-  In  the  nfeanwhife'tlMy 
spared  no  pains  to  impress  the  nation  with  the  impolicy  of  the 
war,  the  frfthlessness  of'thc  allies,  and  the  sordid  i^paciQr  ejf 
Marlborough  and  his  polilScal  confederates. 

At  this  critical  period^  Swift  appear^  t^n  <he  political 
stage;  and,  disgusted  with  the  neglect,  or  what  he  Called 
ingratitude,  of  the  Whigs,  identified  his  reputation  and  fortinie 
with  those  of  the  Hariey  administration.  He  co'ntributed  some 
of  the  most  popular  and  efl^ciive  papers  to  the  Bafomkih*'^^^^ 
weekly  publication,  conducted  by  BoKhgbroke,  Prior,  Arbutk^ 
not,  and  other  literary  advocates  of  the  pacific  policy.  WhiW  fh^ 
question  of  war  and  peace  was  debated  with  the  greatest  ^ear* 
nestness  and  animosity,  both  in  parliament  and  without,  9#fft 
published  his  «  Condiiat  of  the  AlUesT"  The  effect  was  decE*" 
sive — almost,  magical.  It  was  written  with  such  <*  unpretend* 
ing**  simplicity  of  language,  and  yet  in  such  a  pcdished  and 
original  vein  of  satirical  humor,  and,  above  all,  with  such  an 
incontestible  inducticm  of  facts,  as  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  aU 
impartial  inquirers,  and  to  silence  many,  even  of  those  who 
were  determined  not  to  be  convinced. 

The  people,  and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  w«re 
now  gained  over,  and  prepared  for  peace.  The  ministers  indi- 
rectly gave  the  French  court  to  understand  that  proposals  for  a 
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Mtt^.poeliiMiary  arrsaipQiiente,  those  o^totialioiis  were  oouk 
iiMy^i  wlilcki  lermiiHited  in  the  peace  of  Utirecbt  It  is  upon 
Ae  poliojr  md  noorfitions  oftUe  peaoe  dwt  the  character  of 
BDlnq;tHv>ke,aB»aUte8tDai^pfiiK9paU7r^^  That  the  contest 
had  been  oontmued  lon^^er  than  waa  compatible  with  the  true 
mtereata  of  Eaglwd,  ia  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  is  still 
manrtained  that  the  advantages  secured  by  the  peace  were  not 
proportjosate  to  the  successes  of  the  war.  Of  this  result,  how^ 
eiar,  the  blame  does  not  seem  to  be  justly  imputed  to  the 
nuolsteiiu  The  Allies,  instigated  by  the  traitorous  intrigues  of 
MarlboHNighs.md  the  other  advocates  of  war,  both  at  home 
and  ahreaid»  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Inring* 
ii^then^ptJutioBS  taa  aadsfsctory  and  honourable  condusion* 
Notwithstanding  these  formidable  difflcidties,  the  grand  objects 
tm  whi^b  the  war  bad  been  conmenced  were  secured^  A  com- 
petentbpnw  was  provided  in  the  Low  Countries  for  die  Dutch. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  obtained  that  security  and  accession  to 
his  tarntones,  to  which  his  fcurtitiide  and  enclvrance  had 
entitled  hhn.  Gibraltar^  Port  MahoO)  the  demolition  of  Duiw 
kkrk,  and  the  protection  and  ^tension  of  commerce  in  the 
westtsm  hemiq[Aheie,  weee  stipulated  {of,  in  favour  of  England* 
And  eveiy  practicable  precaution  was  taben^  thfit  the  crtmas  of 
Fi«u»^,apd  Spain  shoulld  not^be  placed  upMitheaame.  head. 

B«t  to  whatever  criticism  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
may  be^justly  exposed,.iA  are^igreed  that  itaacccpapttdunenty 
amidat  tl^e  diiBculties  which  beset  him,  refleet>  the  highest 
honour  on  the  dipkmatic  taknts,  ofBdal  diligence  imd  moral 
courage  ctf  :Bcdiagbrobe.  The  Queen  was,  at  this  juncture,  tot- 
tering 4m  the  brinkof  the  grave;  his  chief  crikttgue  indecisive, 
sitUaDy  and  insidious ;  ins  subordinates  timid,  and  duinking 
fioesa  ttspobsibifity ;.  his  poUtlcal  opponents  powerful,  vindie* 
live,  and  talented;  the  enemy,  with  whom  he  had  to  treat,  dex^ 
torotas  and  subtle;  thealliefl,with  whcNu  he  had  to  confer,  obsti. 
nato  asul  fidthkss;  the  House  of  Lords  swayed  by  the  opposite 
{Motion  ;  aikl,  above  all,  he  waa  treating  under  the  terror  of  an 
sbsnrd  Act  of  ParlianieBt^  which  declared  that  the  minister,  who 
Blade  peace  with  a  power,  lending  protection  to  the  Pretender, 
should  be  deemed  guiky  of  hi^  treason.    Under  all  this 
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accmkiulation  of  adverse  circuniftaiioes,  the  wooder  »,  lluiC  « 
peace,  comprehending  8o  many  fiEKVorable  term^ 
peace  at  all,  could  be  concluded.  The  correapondeBce  wUdi 
BoUngbroke  has  left  behind  him,  oonneeted  wkb  this  iicgutk 
tion,  furnishes  ample  proof  of  his  indefktigaUe  exeitioas ;  and  it 
is,  of  itself,  an  imperishaUe  monum^t  of  his  pM^Ugiouapoiren, 
both  diplomatic  and  literary* 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Utrecht,  in  the 
year  1719,  than  the  two  ministers  could  no  longer  conoeiA 
their  deep-seated  antipathy  from  the  public;  or  iipitJWy 
^en  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  herself,  the  language  of 
mutual  reproacli  and  recrimination.  All  attempts  lo  reeoo- 
die  them  werd  fruitless*  It  was  obvious  that  they  eouhl 
not  much  longer  meet  in  the  same  council-chamber.  The 
scale  of  Bolingbroke  now  began  to  preponderate.  He  had 
tondliated  the  fitvorite,  by  patnmising  her  brother;  and  the 
Queen  was  diq)osed  to  forget  his  immoralities,  in  admiiatioii 
ef  his  official  energy,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 
Harley  felt  himself  compelled  to  resign.  The  treasurer's  staiT 
was  consigned  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  virtual  office 
of  premier  rested  in  Bolingbroke.  He  now  touched  upon 
the  very  terms  of  his  utmost  ambition.  It  was  the  moment 
of  his  fall*  His  power,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  ^^  was  no 
<*  sooner  ripe  than  rotten*^  The  Queen  died  within  two 
days  of  this  internal  revolution  in  the  cabinet.  Her  successor 
was  under  the  complete  influence  of  the  Whigs,  whom  he 
encouraged  to  bear  down  their  opponents  by  every  q^ypression 
which  party  jealousy  and  revenge  knows  so  well  how  to  exer- 
cise, under  die  semblance  of  justice  and  patriotism.  Bolmg. 
broke,  as  the  most  feared,  was  the  most  hated,  and  as  die 
greatest,  was  the  most  envied,  *^  Summa  pedt  livor.^  Agonal 
him  vengeance  launched  her  first  bolts.  He  flattered  Kitn**^^ 
for  a'time,  that  by  his  firmness  he  might  repel,  or  by  his  dn- 
terity  elude,  them.  But  these  hopes  were  soon  disapated.  A 
new  parliament  was  assembled,  in  which  the  Whigs  had  an 
overwhelming  majority.  His  pcditical  opponent  and  persoiMd 
enemy,  Walpole,  was  its  leader ;  and  he  was  determined  to  visit 
upon  the  leading  Tories  his  own  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  their  ruin,  revenge  at  once  his  own  disgrace^ 
arid  crush  the  power  and  hopes  of  the  advert  P^y*    ^^ 
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thei^eferey  tethimadf,  with  the  most  aanduous  nal,  to  discover 
and  collect  mafflrialSj  on  which  to  found  the  impeachment  of 
BoliDghfoke  and  Harley. 

However  oottfident  Bolingbioke  might  be  in  the  goodneaa 
of  hia  cauae— however  conscious  of  his  innocence  of  any  act  of 
lygh  treason,  or  any  thing  even  amounting  to  a  high  crime  or 
miademeanor — yet,  he  foresaw  that,  as  Us  accusation  would 
be  drawn  up  by  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  intent  upon  his 
ihaf  ruction,  and  as  ke  should  have  to  defend  himsdf  befiMre 
judges,  a  majority  of  whom  ware  inflamed  with  prejudice  and 
rage  against  his  person  and  party,  he  could  look  neither  for 
joflttioe  during  the  trial,  nor  mercy  after  it. 

**  He  knew,**  nys  his  biographer,  "  that  die  only  alternativat  were  deadly 
or  flight  and  proicriptioii." 

"  For  the  latter  he  now  preftared.  His  time  for  escape  was  short ;  the  toils 
were  already  closing  around  him.  The  Whigs  had  concluded  their  investigations  { 
even  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  ready ;  every  night  expectation  was  ez- 
chedoftheopeningof  the  charge^every  hour  was  fraught  with  dsQgcr.  Boliii^ 
hr^e's  deportment  was  Co  the  last  moment  bold  and  fearless ;  his  fUgfat  was 
precipitate  and  unexpected.  When  he  had  received  intimation  that  the  chaige 
would  be  no  longer  delayed,  he  appeared  the  same  night  at  the  theatre,  where  he 
conversed  with  all  his  characteristic  gaiety,  bespoke  a  play  for  the  next  nighty 
and  nbacribed  to  an  opera  to  take  place  a  fortnight  after.  But  immediately 
Che  perfbrmance  was  over,  he  left  London  with  precipitation,  travelled  rapidly  to 
Dover,  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  small  vessel,  and,  landing  at  Calais,  found 
himself  an  exile.  Such  was  the  reverse  which  a  few  short  months  brought  in  the 
fartones  of  Bolingbroke.  Now  wielding  all  the  mighty  energies  of  his  constry, 
gmag  an  ol^ject  to  the  prowess  of  her  arm,  directing  the  tlmnder  of  bar  power, 
oontroUii^  her  allies,  breaking  the  resources  of  her  enemies,  guiding  all  the 
intricate  mechanism  of  her  government,  diffusing  the  terror  of  her  name  abroad, 
mitigating  the  burden  of  her  contest  at  home ;  and  lastly  huMhing  the  claiigonr  of 
war,  which  for  ten  yean  had  rung  through  Burope,  kU9  tk$  huty  mttrwmr  of 
p— en  Now  bdiold  the  same  man  exiled  from  the  country  he  had  governed, 
sbsteered  only  by  the  enemy  he  had  subdued." 

Bcdingbioke  had  escaped  with  his  life ;  but  he  had  1^  his 
fmiperty  and  honomrs  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  Of  these 
he  was  finrthwith  stripped  by  a  Bill  of  Attainder.  The  articles 
Off  impeachment  upon  which  this  measure  of  extreme  sevmty 
wM  founded,  were  /Jr^,— that  he  had,  in  contravention  of  the 
treaty  fd  the  Ghrand  Alliance^  opened  anegotiation  with  France, 
without  communicating  with  the  Allies;  secondly 9 — ^that  he 
conducted  that  treaty  in  concert  with  France,  and  gave  her 
imdoe  advantages  in  the  terms  of  peace,  and  especially,  that 
Philip,  Duke  of.  Anjou,  was  acknowledged  King  of  Sp^n ; 
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In  the  forinaL  impeadnneBt  no  actide  'ia^  framed  to  cbaige 
him.widi  anytrattorous  praotieea^  or  even  confidential  ootai^ 
munication  witk  the  Pretender.  This  oiuuaion  ^iByhyitat^ 
conclnsive,  that  no  proof  at.  that  penod,  or  even  plmimhte 
ground  of  suspicion)  could  be  diaeovefed  of  any  audi  intngue. 
The  silence  of  his  publk  accusers,  added  to  his  own  soloMa 
protestations  of  innocence  (made  at  a  late  period  of  life^  .wheo 
he  was  wridng  fbr  posted  ty),  ou^  certainly  toontweq^h 
the  evidence  of  anonymous  detractors,  and  the  sinister  intar^ 
pretatioo  of  spies,  raked  from  the  dusty  archives  of  secret 
correspondence.  We  would  not  argue  tiiat  Bolingbnoke  wmm 
not,  in  his  heart,  inclined  to  the  restoration  oi  the  Stuarts. 
But  this  inclinaticm  he  did  but  diare  with  the  generality^ the 
Tories,  a  considerable  section  of  the  Whi^  and  .a.  oagoiity. 
of  the  people.  But  while  Marlborough^  BnsseU,  niamsnihi^ 
Harley,  and  almost  all  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  were  main^ 
taining  a  furtive  intercourse  with  the  Pretender,  Bolin^roke 
stands  peculiarly  clear  of  any  taint  of  aoch  doubl^laefld  lojridiy 
and  vacillating  treason. 

Of  two  of  the  alleged  charges  an  impartial  posterity  baa  ac- 
quitted Bolingbroke,  as  far  asany  dereliotion  of  duty  and  hotmir 
is  conoemed^  An  imputation  is  left  upon  Jus  honour^  awl 
through  him  upon  the  honour  of  his  country,  fbr  having  edmif 
menced  and  continued  the  negotiations  for  peace,  without 
the  privity  first,  and  then  without  the  concurrence^  of  the 
Allies;  This  stigma  his  biographer  is  difl|iosed.  ipery.  ti* 
gorously  to  impress  upon  his  character.  But*  we  are  by -no 
means  convinced  that  he  tras  guil^  of  any  direct  faMaohiot 
good  fSuth.  Of  this  we  are  very  sure,  tkat  the  pniiticiami 
who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  the  Grand  AUianoa  aad  oi 
the  Barrier,  and  admitted  a  ckuise,  by  whatfa  England^  -who 
never  ought  to  have  been  a  principal  in  the  war,  was'ddbanwd 
under  dUi  circumstances  (it>m  <<  treating  of  peaoe^  with  Ifai 
♦*  enemy,  except  jointly  with  the  Allies,''  are  entitled  .to  a 
much  hrgcr  -  share  of  the  censure  and  the  odium.  The 
Allies  too,  had,  one  and  all,  m  tkt  faUenj^iort  of 'their  Btipsi* 
lated  contingents,  that  it  may  be  questioned,   wilAiout   any 
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refinemeift  €»f  ctetiidtry,  whether  Eiftgland  wbs  not  uorally  free 
at  akiy  time  to  msist  upon  terminating  a  oonteit,  of  which  the 
chief  bortben,  and  none  of  the  advantages,  fell  to  her  share. 
We  admit  that  too  much  confidence  was  reposed  in  France 
doriD^  ^6  progress  of  the  n^otiations.  But  even  that  error 
finds  its  extennation,  if  not  its  exculpation,  in  the  obstinate 
selfidvnes^  of  the '  Marlborough  faction,  in  London,  md  at 
the  {iiigue, — a  faction  which  employed  every  artifice  and 
every  intrigue  to  mar  the  prospects  of  peace,  and  to  perpe^ 
tuate  a  war,  which  ministered  so  largely  to  their  own  avarice 
and  ambition.  They  were  now  confederated  with  the  Allies 
to  delieat  the  measures  of  government;  and  therefore  drove 
the  ministerB  into  the  arms  of  France.  On  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ware  sacrificed 
to  the  Ejects  imd  passions  of  party. 

BoHd^Mffiike  bad  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty«£ve^  run  his 
briBiiMit^'-  but  unsteidy  and  imsticcessful,  careo^  m  a  British 
Msh'sWMin  \  and  was  preparing  to  entar  upon  imother,  nekher 
brSfiantoerAicoessfUl.  Enraged  and  maddened  by  the  harsh 
treatideiit  which  he  had  received  from  the  king  and  ^  pre*- 
vailiD^  frMStton,  he^nlost  imprudently,  and  .fatally  for  his 
honour  and  future  fortune,  listened  to  .the  advancer  of  the 
Prctender^  who  ofered  himr>  a  high  offioal  sitAatim  in  fans 
couiHtik.  This  SEtaation  Bolingbcoke  accepted,  and  held 
during"  the-  iU-eoacerted  and  disastrous  invasion  of  Scodand, 
in  ehft  year  171di 

Of  the  ill  success  of  this  futile  enterprise, .  the  Pretender^  or 
his  coi^dcntial  advisers;  cbose- to  lay  tiie  principal  blame  iipoa 
Bolingbroke. '  He  had  indasd  discouraged  the  attempt;  and  it 
itf  pro(>aMe  that  he  did  'UOt  exfaiUt  ve^  great  aeal  and  qarit 
in  ^'  cams^,  which  the  •  absurd  and  bigoted  .conduct  of  its 
cUcf  reiiidered  hopeless.  He  secretly  advised  the  TorieB 
in  Eaglaad*-^who  were  now  anxious  to  escape  from  thie 
injustice  and  tyranny  of  Hanoverian  policy,  by  restoring 
the*Sttartfr^not  to  expose  thitir  *  Iivas  and  fortunes'  by  aay 
raA  ^Eid'  puMttatiure  dedaration  in  favour  of  a  persixi  and  a 
cause,  which  had  no  rational  prospect  or  means  of  success. 
The  Pretender,  therefinre,  might  have  some  reason  foor  ques- 
tiosang  his  fiddity,  and  removii^  hiai  from  his  councils.  But 
hcf  as  grouttcHesriyas  ludicreusly,  proceeded  to  re^nact,  in 
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hJ8  sham  parliament  at  St.  Germain,  the  grave  and  severe 
process  taken  against  him  in  England ;  and  caused  him  to  be 
impeached  and  attainted  in  due  form.  Bolingbroke  was  now- 
proscribed  and  persecuted  by  both  parties. 

Fortune  had  now  done  her  worst — she  had  frustrated  every 
hope,  and  disconcerted  every  plan — she  had  not  only  strijqf)ed 
him  of  the  high  honour  to  which  his  ambition  too  prematurdy 
aspired,but  of  every  advantage  to  which  his  genius  and  diligence 
might  justly  entitle  him.  He  appears  to  have  been  permitted 
to  rise,  only  that  he  might  fall ;  and  his  ambition  to  be  flat^ 
tered  for  a  moment*  that  he  might  have  a  keener  and  longer 
perception  of  the  reverse. 

"  Nam  qui  nimios  optabatbonores, 
"  Et  nimias  poscebat  opes,  numerosa  parabat 
"  Excelsae  turria  tabulata ;  unde  altior  esset 
"  Casus,  et  impulsae  praceps  immane  ruinae." 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  peculiar  quality  in  Bolingbidce*8 
mind  rendered  all  his  intellectual  powers  uscJess  or  even  perni- 
cious to  its  owner,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  fix  it  upcm  his  inor- 
dinate pride  and  precipitate  ambition.  He  was  so  impatient  of 
superiority,  and  so  eager  to  rule^  that  he  had  not  patience  to 
serve  any  party,  or  any  person,  long  enough  to  secure  either 
their  confidence  or  their  friendship.  He  converted  his  pcditical 
opponents  into  personal  enemies,  and  his  colleagues  into  rivals. 
The  former,  therefore,  witnessed  his  downfal  with  shouts  ol 
exultation,  and  meanly  and  maliciously  took  advantage  of  his 
hour  of  weakness  to  strip  him  of  his  property  and  honours,  and 
would  have  slaked  their  thirst  of  vengeance  in  his  blood,  had 
he  not  duded  their  pursuit  by  a  timely  flight  His  associates 
were  willing,  indeed,  to  avail  themselves  of  his  talents,  and 
share  in  his  prosperity ;  but  even  they  had  no  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  calamity.  No  friendly  arm  was  exerted  to  break 
the  violence  of  his  descent;  and  scarcdy  a  voice  was  Ufked  up, 
either  to  defend  his  character  or  deplore  his  fate. 

We  have  now  only  to  view  Bolingbroke  as  a  private  manv 
and  in  his  capacity  of  author  and  philosopher.  But  before  we 
advert  to  his  literary  labours,  we  will  conduct  our  readers  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  personal  history. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  his  sensual  extravagancies,  and 
licoitious  intrigues,  either  in  London,  where  he  had  passed  his 
youth,  or  in  Paris,  where  he  now  took  up  his  residence,  and 
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\  tredy  admitted  hito  the  society  ot  the  ministers  of  that 
voluptuous  court.  We  are  entirely  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
€^  the  distincticm  taken  by  our  Grerman  ancestors,  in  the  inflic- 
doD  1^  punishments;  and  we  think  it  as  applicable  to  literary 
as  to  legal  judicatures. 

M  Dndnctio  pcenantni  ex  delicto;  proditores  et  tranifugas  arboribas  suspen- 
dont;  oorpore  infames  coeno  ac  palude,  ii\jecti  intuper crate,  mergunt  Diversitaa 
nppbcii  illikc  respicit ;  tanquam  sceUra  ostendi  oporteat  dum  puniuntur,  JlagUia 
abscondi*" 

He  remained,  however,  but  a  short  time  in  Paris.  He  re- 
tired into  the  country,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  corres- 
ponding with  his  literary  friends  in  England;  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  drawing  up  an  elaborate  and  splendid  defence  of 
hinudf,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Windham,  who  was  now 
leader  of  the  Tories. 

In  the  year  1718,  his  lady  died ;  and,  within  the  space  of 
eighteen  months  after,  he  entered  again  into  a  matrimcmial  en- 
gagement with  the  Marquise  de  Villelte.  In  this  second  con- 
nection he  proved  to  be  as  eminently  fortunate,  as  before  he 
had  been  unsuccessful.  The  Marquise  was  possessed  of 
almost  all  those  qualities  which  were  calculated  to  fix  the 
affections  of  such  a  husband.  She  was  lively,  talented,  not 
destitute  of  personal  charms,  and  cordially  attached  to  her 
lord,  both  by  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  affection  for  his 
person.  She  also  brought  him  a  very  considerable  accession  of 
income,  consisting  of  some  annuities,  and  50,000^.  in  theEnglish 
funds.  With  these  means,  added  to  the  small  wreck  of  his 
own  fortunes,  he  was  enabled  to  embellish  a  very  elegant  retreat 
at  La  Source  de  Loiret.  Here  he  passed  two  or  three  years, 
soothing  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  and  the  yearnings 
of  ambition,  with  such  amusements  as  his  literary  occupations 
and  social  intarcourse  afforded. 

Bdingbroke  had  no  socmer  broken  off  his  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Pretender,  than  Lord  Stair,  the  ambassador  at 
Paris,  was  authorised  by  George  I.  to  offer  him  hopes,  or 
rather  an  assurance,  of  pardon — ^upon  the  understanding  that 
he  never  renewed  any  intercourse  with  the  exiled  family. 
This  promise,  as  being  perfectly  congenial  to  his  state  of 
feding,  as  well  as  his  deUb^ate  judgment,  was  rashly  made 
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unoondUwnally.  Ab  he  refused  to  give  tkiy  Bei&ret  kifanna- 
tion  to  the  goyernmeiit,  and  his  hostility  wa^iiHitralked,  tke 
promise  of  the  king  was  alloni^  to  sleep  nearly  scfvM  years; 
and  every  effi>rt  made  by  B<dingbroke  to  Aske  ijff  his  attain* 
der,  during  that  time,  was  frustrated.       • 

In  the  year  17128,  his  second  marriage  began  to  transpire;  and 
her  agent  in  England  refused  to  make  any  furtfier  renrittances 
to  the  Marquise,  as  the  consort  of  an  attainted  outlaw.  Lady 
Bolingbroke  was  now  oompdled  to  repair  to  London.  Here, 
with  ^e  assistance  of  Lord  Harcourt,  and  other  friends  of  her 
husband,  she  succeeded  in  regaining  possessk>n  of  her  property. 
Not  content  with  the  first  success,  she  ccmtrived  to  procure  an 
introduction  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  kif^^s  mistress. 
On  her  she  prevailed,  by  a  douceur  of  11,000/.,  to  kitercede 
with  the  king — and  so  ^eetually,  that,  in  defiance  of  every 
obstacle  that  Walpole  and  the  other  mimst^^  could  raise, 
the  king  insisted  upon  extending  his  pardiMir  to  fiollngbn^ke, 
so  far  as  reiqiected  his  Ufe  and  liberty.  Ab  soon  as  he  bad 
ascertained  that  his  pardon  was  registered  in  form,  he' came 
over  to  England,  to  exercise  his  restored  rights^  BXtA  to 
negotiate,  in  person,  for  those  which  were  stfll  withhdd. 
Being  unsuccessful  in  the  latter  deaign,  he  returned  to  his 
retreat  in  France*  From  thence  he*  k^  up  «a*  ccmstiCDft 
correspondence  with  sueh  of  his  political  conneetiotis  in 
England,  as  seemed  likdy  to  promote  h^  great  oiiject^the 
complete  reversal  of  his  attaandetw  Walpoie,  however,  was 
stiU  fiurther  confirmed  ,in  the  power  and  in  the  wfll  to  defeat 
his  purpose.  Noihing^  therefore,  remained,  hnt  to  pursue  his 
object  throi^  the  same  9e^ret  track  whieh  had  be^He  led  to 
ps^rtial  success.  He  entrusted  his  interests  to  the  sam^  i^^go- 
tiatOT,  wh<^  through  the  same  intesFoetporsy  ma4e  A  favoumble 
impressbn  upon  the  king's  mindL  BoUng^toke  ndw^r^umed  to 
England,  to  push  to  a  successful  t^tninatisNi  ithd negotiation 
which  has  lady  had  a^  i^uspidously  opened.  'jM^rmsa^md 
earnest  api^cations,  the  k^  at  length  was  indufied  to^etsrer- 
dse  his  aatbority  pver  his  miniafe^v  and  paf^uoent,  sod  to 
prevail  with  them  to  vqpeal  tb6  act  of  attainder^-HM)  for  d^  to 
entitle  turn  to  hoU  property  imiet  theproleclSoB  ci  l&e^law, 
imd  toauoeeed  in  due  time  to  his  patrioMimal'estates. 

He  was  now  cut  off  from  every   hope  of  entering  again 
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tbe  weiiA  of  kis  ibffiner  pclitrad  OQMi^^  md^kmftfxr^y 
€#Dei9Qtdtjt  ^»d  witb  tbe  beet  frfte^  he  coukl,  pMfMired  him- 
«lf  ta  |MMs  tbe  renavider  of  bis  di^i  in  retirement.  For  this 
pdtpq^i^  he  purehuMl  his  eelebn^  viU^  of  DawWy,  near 
Uxbridge;  which,  daring  hia  vetideDee  there,  beemiiie  theresoK 
«£the  meet- diatiaguirfied  literary  men  of  the  age^  Pope,  Gay, 
8Mft»  FhillipB,  &c 

B«it  although  he  ^nM  legally  diiqualified  for  aettre  politico, 
laa  Viind^  and  pen  w^re  not  uDemplayed.  Fkhu  -  hence  he 
diretled  4oMe  of  those  pungent  sCrictut«s,  in  the  ^  Ooeanonri 
^  Wiiter''  aad  ^  Craf^smwi,''  against  Walpdie,  iriiich  made  his 
enemj  writhe  under  his  lash,  aiKi  gradually  shook  the 
diafa^ot^  ittid  credit  of  the  minister.  He  bad  even  suftoient 
JnfliHOoe  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  king,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
exp^ng  the  an-£ngHrii  policy  and  corrupting  lufluence  of 
Wa^xde.  Bn(  this  trancdent  and  weak  effort  to  rise  again 
into  powder '(through  the  reigning  fitvourite)  signally  fadled. 
I{^:  oould  not  expose  the  Germanism  of  the  miniate,  without 
ccm^comising  the  Hanoverian  monarch.  Hia  intrigue  was 
uii8<i(9oessfiil;  and  he  gained  nothing  from  his  faiierview,  but 
HHpavated  oantempt  imd  hatred* 

By  the  death  of  George  I.^  tn  tbe  year  1727,  B^ngbroke 
waa^iptstled  to  hope  that  the  power  of  his  rival  might  b^ 
bfoken^-and.  his  own  party  re-estabbsked.  In  this  eacpeetatkiii 
he  waa  utterly  cUsappointed.  For  when  the  near  prospect  of 
pb^e  1^  lei^h  presented  itself  to .  the  Tories,  they  instantly 
<QC|pA  aU  «ho8e  pure  tod  patrioftie  prindiples,  wiMch  they  had 
advocated  with  to  much  doquence,  and  sbo#ed  Ihcmsdves 
quite  ready  to  adopt  the  worst  features  of  Walpok's  dcnmstie 
and  f^amffi  policy,  fmmded  th^  might  be  permilted  to  wi^ 
die  same  power,  and  ei^oy  the  sailie  psftronage.  The  poiMir, 
diere^ofef  ol  the  Whig  ministry  ^asmoi^e  firmly  consolidated 
thaa  ever ;  md  Bolingbroke  resigned,  in  utter  despanr  and 
diigust,  all  b<»pes  and  all  efbrts  for  the  party^  with  which  he 
had  been  bo  hmg  comieoted.  I^om  tiiitt  period  1|m  politioal 
treatises  were  composed  under  the  influeiteeof  avei^diAfrent 
principle,  and  with  a  quite  diffiH'ent  aim^  He  thdugHt'^aml 
wrple  no  longer  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a  piatHot.  He  appealed 
lo  the  naticm,  not  to  a  faction.  His  Fatri$^  Khlg^  Dismr^ 
fathn  upon.  PaHieSy  and  other  kt^  worki^  hMitke  a  most 
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liberal,  ooiuititutioDal,  and  eveo  popular,  spirit ;  and  expoa^ 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  'mischievous  influence  of 
party  conflicts  on  the  happiness  and  proq>erit7  of  nation*. 
They  deserve  the  attentive  study  of  every  politician,  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  nature  and  practices  of  factioli,  and 
to  apply  the  experience  of  past  ages  to  his  own  instructioii, 
and  the  benefit  of  his  country.  They  are  to  be  read,  however, 
with  this  preumcmition, — that  all  Bolingbroke^s  political  disser- 
tati<»is  aire  composed  with  a  latent  reference  to  the  exculpiitioii 
of  his  own  errcnrs,  or  the  exanplification  of  his  own  merits. 

Bolingbroke,  having  discovered  that  by  his  ten  years^  resi- 
dence at  Dawley  he  had  neither  contributed  to  the  elevadoii 
of  his  party,  nor  to  the  improvement  of  hia  finrtune,  again 
withdrew  into  France ;  and  seated  himself  at  Chantdiou,  near 
FontainUeau.  Here  he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  the  year  174ft.  By  this  event  he  came  into  possession  dT  an 
ample  property,  and  was  enabled  to  fix  his  establishment  at 
Battersea,  on  a  scale  of  expense  suited  to  his  own  ideas  of 
comfort  and  dignity. 

In  the  year  preceding,  Walpole,  his  insolent  and  inveterate 
foe,  had  fallen  at  length  under  the  ruins  of  his  own  vicious 
systen;  and  if  his  opponents  had  not  been  so  impatieit  to 
grasp  at  power,  as  to  accept  terms  from  the  court  and  stipulate 
for  his  personal  safety,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  fdt  the  full  weight  of  that  attainder,  which  he  had 
laboured  to  inflict  and  perpetuate  upon  Bolingbrbke,  but 
which  he  himself  had  most  amply  deserved.  It  was  enough, 
howeve-,  to  reoonele  Bolingbroke  to  his  country,  that  his  arch 
enemy  no  longer  swayed  its  destinies;  and  it  contributed  to 
allay  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  neither  his  philosophy  had 
taught  him  to  subdue,  nor  his  self-respect  to  conceal,  to  see 
the  object  of  his  hate  sunk  to  as  abject  a  state  of  political 
insignificance  as  himself. 

But  now,  age  and  disease,  enemies  still  n^ore  inex(»rahle, 
pressed  upon  him,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  that  repose, 
which  his  reason  had  often  counselled,  but  his  ambition 
would  not  allow  him  to  enjoy.  His  constitution  and  spirits 
were  much  enfeebled,  and  he  bad  recourse  to  recreations  of  the 
lightest  and  even  most  frivolous  kind,  to  entertain,  without 
straining,  his  mind.    He  still,  however,  encouraged  the  visits 
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of  literary  acquaintance.  But  the  splendid  phalanx  which 
icHHieriy  surrounded  him  had  disappeared.  Swift,  Gay^ 
Atterbury,  Arbuthnot,  Philips,  were  passed  Arom  the  scene. 
Pope  lingered  awhile  behind,  when  he  too  followed.  The 
only  person  now  left,  around  whom  his  affections  clung,  was 
his  wife,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  painful  and  hopeless 
infinnity  ever  since  her  return  to  England.  Over  her  sick 
bed,  and  *'  long  days^  dying,^  he  watched  with  fond  affection 
and  intense  anxiety;  and  when  death  at  length  relieved  her  from 
her  suflferings,  he  wept  for  her,  as  "  losing  one"^  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  "  who  had  been  the  comfort  of  his  life  in  all 
"  the  melancholy  scenes  of  it,  just  at  a  time  when  the  present 
**  was  most  likely  to  continue,  and  to  grow  daily  worse.*" 

His  apprehensions  were  not  chimerical.  Imagination  itself 
can  scarcely  conceive  an  accumulation  of  distress  more  afflict- 
ing than  tiiat  which  assailed  Bolingbroke,  in  the  short  inter- 
val that  intervened  between  his  wife^s  death  and  his  own. 
Tlie  present  could  afford  him  no  enjoyment — the  past  no 
consolation — and  the  future  no  hope.  His  constitution  was 
thoroughly  broken,  and  his  spirits  subdued.  He  was  harassed 
by  a  complicated  litigation  commenced  by  the  relations  of 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  who  claimed  her  property,  on  the  plea  that 
the  marriage  rite  had  never  been  legally  solemnized.  The 
measures  they  had  concerted  to  keep  it  secret,  deprived  him  of 
the  immediate  means  of  proof,  and  he  was  beaten  in  the 
process.  This  must  have  been  deeply  mortifying  to  him, — not 
so  much  at  depriving  him  of  a  large  amount  of  property,  as 
leaving  a  disgraceful  and  unmerited  stigma  upon  the  me- 
mory of  his  wife.  This  sentence  was,  after  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, reversed,  but  too  late  for  Bolingbroke  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  it.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  cancer  in  his  face.  The  disease,  of  its  own  nature  incura- 
ble, and  sufficiently  loathsome  and  painful,  was  further  exaspe^ 
rated  by  the  injudicious  treatment  of  an  empiric.  The 
disorder  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  extended  to  the  vital 
parts.     His  end  now  approached. 

"  In  the  agonies  of  death,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  was  awfulJy  consistent 
with  hinwelt  He  rejected,  without  hesitation,  the  proffered  assistance  of  a 
dergjmian,  and  died,  as  he  had  always  lived,  but  only  latterly  avowee)  himself— 
m  Deist." 

VOL.    II.    1«*  I.  <l 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
oonc^itrated  summary  of  that  information  r^arding  this 
extraordinary  man,  which  Mr.  Cooke  has  extended  into  two 
octavo  volumes ;  we  would  by  no  means  insinuate^  however, 
that  he  has  been  needlessly  prolix.  We  have  read  his 
work  with  great  interest,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  to  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  biography  hi^ly 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  impartiality.  It  is  written  in 
nervous  and  el^;ant  language,  although  with  too  close  an 
imitation  of  the  more  ornamental,  and  as  we  think  less 
tasteful,  style  of  his  author.  He  is  not,  however,  always 
judicious,  or  even  correct  in  the  choice  of  his  terms  and 
metaphors.  He  speaks  of  a  "  series  of  tyranny,"  "  httshing 
"  clangour  into  a  murmur^  and  the  **  transit  of  a  star  ;**  and 
—of  all  stars  in  the  firmament— of  a  "  hoin^tar.'^  Of  these 
and  similar  inaccuracies,  not  a  few,  he  might  not  unreasonably 

say, 

*'  Quas  ftut  incuria  fudic, 
Aut  humana  par&m  cavit  prudentia." 

But  we  cannot  so  easily  discover  an  excuse  for  some  rash 
strictures  he  has  passed  upon  other  writers.  H^  has  treated 
Swift,  in  particular,  we  are  persuaded,  with  peculiar  injustice; 
He  stigmatises  him  as  a  ^^  thorough  miser,"  a  ^<  pure  deist," 
and  a  "reverend  deceiver;"  now  it  so  happens,  that  if  we 
had  been  called  upon  to  point  out  the  most  baieficent 
and  charitable  of  that  constellation  of  wits,  which  ad<xiied 
the  age  and  society  of  Bolingbroke,  we  should  have  unhesita- 
tingly named  this  calumniated  Swift.  It  is  true  that  he  was, 
till  past  the  middle  of  life,  a  rigid  economist.  Had  he  been 
less  so,  he  could  neither  have  maintained  his  independ^ice  or 
discharged  his  just  debts.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  a 
competence,  he  employed  the  first  five  hundred  pounds  of 
which  he  became  possessed,  in  assisting  industrious  artisans 
and  tradesmen.  Nor  did  the  experience  he  had  of  the  ]ngi»- 
titude  of  mankind,  in  advanced  years,  ever  freeze  the  current 
of  his  bounty.  Almost  the  last  act  and  last  words  of  his  life, 
were  to  order  twenty  pounds  to  be  given  to  a  young  couple, 
whose  house  and  shop,  he  casually  overheard  his  attendants 
say,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire;  with  strict  injunctions  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  donor.    This  was  "  the  ruling  passion. 
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strong  in  death.^  It  is  true  that  Swift  was  minutely,  perhaps 
whimsically,  methcxlical  in  his  economy.  But  his  parsimony 
was  neither  rapacious  nor  obdurate.  He  refused  the  offer  of  pe- 
cuniary aid  trcim  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  when  his  necessities 
and  their  obligations,  might  have  well  justified  its  acceptance. 
He  allowed  Pope  to  enrich  himself  by  the  sale  of  his  poetical 
productions,  and  gave  to  booksellers  the  copyright  of  his 
political  treatises,  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  purchase 
for  very  considerable  sums.  No ;  ^^  thorough  misers'^  are  not 
made  of  such  stuff  as  this.  And  yet  Mr.  Cooke  says,  that "  the 
**  avarice  which  tormented  Swift,  never  tormented  Boling- 
**  brokers  mind.''  Happy  had  it  been  for  Bcdingbroke  if  Swiff  s 
avarice  had  tormented,  or  at  least  influenced,  his  mind.  Swift 
had  small  resources,  which  he  sedulously  husbanded,  that  he 
might  have  wherewithal  to  maintain  his  own  independence, 
serve  the  necessities  of  his  frioids,  and  ^^  give  to  him  that 
needeth.^  Bolingbroke,  during  the  greatest  portion  of  his  life, 
had  ample  resources,  which  he  profusely  squandered  in  the 
gratification  of  his  own  vanity  and  sensuality,  or  bestowed 
upon  the  worthless  ministers  of  his  pleasiures.  In  short, 
BcJaigbcpke,  from  large  means,  gave  little ;  Swift,  frvnn  ^nall 
means,  gave  much.  Never,  surely,  were  praise  and  blame  so 
preposterously  awarded;  and  never  was  contrast  instituted  that 
deserved  so  wdl  to  be  reversed,  as  when  the  {»*ai8^  of  liberality 
is  ascribed  to  Bolingbroke,  and  the  imputation  of  avarice  laid 
upon  Swift. 

Let  us  now  see  upon  what  evidence  Swift  is  charged  with 
infidelity,  and,  of  consequence,  with  systematic  hypocrisy. 
Mr.  Cooke  admits  that  it  was  only  late  in  life  that  Bolingbroke 
avowed  his  deistical  creed ;  but,  "  his  infidelity  peeps  out 
^  occasionally  in  his  correspondence  with  Swift,  and  these 
^  allusions  seem  never  to  have  called  forth  a  reproof  from  the 
"  d^pitary.^  Has  Mr.  Cooke,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  sincere 
Christian,  had  so  little  intercourse  with  mankind  as  never  to 
have  seen  infidelity  ^^  peep  out'"  in  the  presence  of  himself  or 
other  Christians,  and  yet  escape  without  reproof?  The  argu* 
ment  scarcely  amounts  to  a  presumption;  and  is  more  than 
neutralised  by  the  fact,  that  in  this  very  same  correspondence 
with  Swift,  Bolingbroke  always  treats  religious  topics  as  if  he 
were  addressing  a  sincere  believer.    Confidential  as  this  corres- 
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pondence  was,  if  he  had  entertained  a  suspicion  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  should  not  have  "  peeped  out,'"  or 
rather  openly  showed  itself,  as  his  opinion  of  Pope  actually 
does  in  his  correspondence  with  him.  The  loose  idle  gossip  of 
Mallet^s  widow,  detailed  by  M.  Grimouard,  importing  that  the 
distinguished  characters  who  frequently  met  Bolingbroke  at 
her  house,  ^^  etoit  une  soci^t^  de  part  ddstes,""  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  any  credit  or  regard. 

If  the  speculative  opinions  of  Bolingbroke  and  Swift  were 
identical,  their  practical  principles  were  at  least  suffideotly 
discrepant.  Swift  exerted  all  his  literary  talents  to  recommend 
Christianity ;  Bolingbroke,  to  discredit  it.  We  would  by  no 
means  undertake  the  hopeless  task  of  reconciling  all  Swiffs 
^^  sa3ring8  and  doings'^  to  the  high  standard  of  Christian  ukmu- 
lity;  but  there  is  much  more  that  cannot  be  reconciled,  by 
any  ingenuity,  to  the  hypothesis  of  his  being  an  infidel. 

We  have  on  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  characters  <^ 
Bolingbroke  and  Swift,  under  circumstances  closely  anakgouB, 
and  under  circumstances,  too,  in  which  men  do  not  usually, 
indeed  scarcely  can,  dissemble.  It  was  the  fate  of  both,  after  all 
other  ties  of  i^ection  were  broken — all  other  hopes  oU  worldly 
comfort  annihilated — to  watch  over  the  dying  hours  of  their 
respective  consorts,  to  whom  they  were  each  tenderly  attached, 
and  to  console  whom,  since  they  could  not  restore  them,  all  the 
resources  of  their  minds  were  put  in  requisition.  In  this 
situation  Bolingbroke  admits  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  philo- 
sophy. He  confesses  that  he  is  incapable  either  of  receiving,  or 
of  communicating,  consolation.  <^  A  man  who  thinks  and  feela 
*<  as  I  do,^  he  writes,  ^*  can  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  present 
**  scene. 

Swift,  under  similar  circumstances,  encourages  his  sinking' 
invalid  to  raise  her  thoughts  and  hopes  to  a  future  and 
invisible  world;  and  to  lift  her  heart  to  God  in  penitence 
and  prayer,  through  faith  in  a  Redeemer.  The  forms  of 
prayer  which  Swift  composed  and  used,  on  that  painful 
occasion,  are  indubitable  monuments  of  his  piety,  as  well  as 
of  his  afiection.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is 
not  only  improbable,  but  impossible  (for  we  think  there  is  a 
limit  to  human  hypocrisy),  that  any  person,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  drawn  up,  and  used   these  forms, 
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and  yet  not  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian 
Seriptures. 

Mr.  Cooke,  as  we  think,  undervalues  Swift'*s  literary,  as 
much  as  his  moral  and  religious,  character.  He  tells  us,  that 
Bolingbroke,  Addison,  and  Swift,  were  acknowledged  as  the 
triumvirate  who  infused  elegance  into  our  language.  "  Among 
^  these,  the  first  place  was  assigned  to  Bolingbroke,  and  it 
"  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  he  deserves  it.  Swift 
^  has  never  been  thought  of  as  his  rival :  his  plain  and  un- 
"  pretending  language,  so  utterly  devoid  of  figure  or 
**  ornament,  could  never  be  compared  with  that  of  a  man 
"  be  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  as  his  master.^ 
Swift'*s  language  "  is  plain  and  unpretending  T  Bolingbroke's, 
on  the  contrary,  full  of  ornament  and  figure ;  true :  but  this 
does  not  decide  the  question  at  once  in  favour  of  Bolingbroke. 
They  were  both  accomplished  literary  gladiators.  The  peer 
advanced,  with  a  dignified  and  imposing  air,  assumed  a  gractv 
ful  but  studied  attitude,  flourished  his  shining  rapier,  as  if  he 
would  dazzle  the  eyes,  before  he  pierced  the  breast,  of  his 
opponents.  The  dean  advanced  in  an  easy  and  natural, 
^  almost  n^ligent,  manner,^  looked  merely  at  the  mark  he 
had  to  strike,  and  subdued  his  foe  before  be  put  him  on  his 
guard.  In  truth,  the  simplicity  of  Swift^s  style  is  its  charm ; 
and  it  is  its  strength.  The  fault  of  Bolingbroke^s,  is  its 
affectation  of  ornament.  Its  march  is  encumbered  by  the 
richness  of  the  dress,  and  the  argument  obscured  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  figures.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  best 
specimen  of  Bolingbroke's  style  is  to  be  found  in  some  of 
diose  papers  in  the  Craftsman^  which  he  wrote  with  the 
intention  of  concealing  the  writer ;  atid  it  is  in  them,  too,  that 
he  most  resembles  Swift.  He  wrote,  ^l&  Swift  always  wrote, 
not  to  astonish,  but  to  convince.  He  thought  of  his  cause, 
and  not  of  his  fame.  He  was  *^  unpretending,^  and  he  was 
effective. 

Swift  was  sparing  in  the  use  of  metaphors ;  he  could  carry 
his  point  without  them.  To  introduce  them,  therefore,  would 
have  been  superfluous,  at  least — if  not  impertinent.  Men  who 
scarcely  know  their  own  meaning,  or,  knowing  it,  are  unable 
to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  it  in  literal  terms — in  other 
words,  persons  whose  intellectual  vision  is  obscure,  or  whose 
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command  of  language  is  imperfect — ^take  refuge  in  circumlo- 
cutory and  figurative  illustrations.  Affectation  sometimes 
adopts,  from  choice,  the  fault  to  which  weakness  has  recourse, 
from  necessity.  From  this  affectation,  or  this  weakness, 
Bolinghroke  himself  is  by  no  means  exempt,  even  in  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  philosophical  works. 

Again,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon  what  grounds 
Mr.  Cooke  should  assert  **  that  Swift  was  always  ready  to  ac- 
<^  knowledge  Bolinghroke  as  his  master.^  When  Swift  was  first 
introduced  to  Bolinghroke,  he  was  of  the  mature  age  of  fcwty- 
one.  His  mind  was  furnished  with  a  rich  store  of  knowledge, 
classical,  historical,  political,  and  literary.  His  style  was 
ahready  formed.  His  character  as  an  author  was  established. 
He  was  fiilly  conscious  of  his  powers ;  and  was  not  the  peracm 
to  call  any  man  his  master,  least  of  all  a  young  man  of  thirty. 
He  met  Bc^ngbroke  as  an  equal,  and  in  that  equality  ever 
maintained  himself.  What  then  had  Swift,  a  country  vicar,  to 
throw  into  the  scale  against  the  preponderance  of  Bolingbroke'^s 
rank  ?  what,  but  his  unrivalled  talents  ?    Again, 

In  which  department,  we  should  wish  to  learn,  was  Boling- 
broke  his  master  ?  Was  it  in  poetry  ?  In  this  province,  at 
least,  Bolinghroke  was  the  scholar,  and  a  very  impromising 
one.  Was  it  in  theology  ?  Was  it  in  classical  taste  and  eru- 
dition ?  In  these,  again,  Swift  will  not  lose  by  the  comparison. 
Of  their  relative  merits,  as  masters  of  language,  we  will  pro- 
nounce nothing  categorically.  It  is  too  much  a  matter  of  mere 
taste.  Sub  judice  lis  est  Well,  then  it  must  be  in  the 
department  of  politics  that  Bolinghroke  leaves  his  pupil  behind, 
at  such  a  hopeless  distance.  And  yet,  if  the  merit  of  political 
writings  is  to  be  tested  by  their  effects,  the  balance  here  again 
will  seem  in  favour  of  Swift.  No  compositions  that  Boling- 
hroke ever  wrote  or  ever  spoke,  powerful  and  splendid  as  they 
are,  produced  eflTects  bearing  any  comparison  to  those  produced 
by  Swift's  Conduct  of  the  Allies^  and  Drapier's  Letters. 
On  the  effect  of  the  former  publications  on  the  English  mind 
we  have  already  said  a  few  words.  But  magical  as  that  was, 
it  was  nothing  compared  with  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the 
latter  over  the  Irish  nation. 

The  Drapier^s  Letters  not  only  turned  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  him,  as  one  man,  but  suspended  the  functions  of 
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gorerBment,  and  erected  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  into  the 
autocrat  of  Ireland.  The  agitations  of  the  rtcmn  were  felt 
even  in  England,  and  shook  Walpole  upcm  his  ministerial 
throne.  He  would  have  wished,  but  durst  not  venture,  to 
arrest  him.  Swift,  strong  in  the  cause  he  had  advocated,  in 
his  conscious  integrity,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people,  long 
enjoyed  the  pcqpularity  and  gratitude  he  had  so  wdl  deserved, 
and  set  his  enemies  at  d^ance. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  entor  into  any  formal  vindication 
of  Johnson  and  Warburton,  against  certain  contemptuous 
aspersions  of  Mr.  Cooke.  All  that  we  shall  say,  is,  that  when 
writers  have  passed  bom  the  scene  a  century,  or  even  half  at 
that  period,  and  yet  are  remembered  and  road  as  generally  as 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  it  is  too  late  to  demolish  their 
characters  by  a  passing  sarcasm.  To  speak  of  them  ccmtemp- 
tuously,  reflects  ridicule  on  the  critics — ^nuMre  than  cm  the 
authors. 

We  had  intended  to  have  presented  our  readers  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Bolingbroke,  which  he 
has  dignified  with  the  title  of  First  Philosophy;  togethar 
with  a  compendious  review  of  his  arguments  against  the  histo- 
rical evidences  of  Christianity.  But  we  have  already  exceeded 
the  limits  assigned  us,  and  must  postpone  those  parts  of  our 
subject  to  a  future  number.  What  we  have  further  to  add,  i&» 
that  we  are  far  from  considering  Bolingbroke  either  that  pro> 
digy  of  intellect,  or  that  monster  of  vice,  which  his  admirers 
on  one  hand,  and  his  assailants  on  the  other,  have  chosen  to 
represent  him.  Yet  do  we  believe  that,  if  his  moral  principles 
had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  regulate  the  course  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  control  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  he  might  have 
escaped  those  humiliations  and  calamities  by  which  he  was 
overwhelmed,  and  taken  the  highest  station  to  which  a  subject 
is  permitted  to  aspire.  But  so  infatuated  was  he  with  the 
charms  of  power  and  pleasure,  that,  after  pursuing  them  to  his 
ruin  in  early  life,  he  sat  down  deliberately,  in  his  maturer  years, 
to  devise  theories  and  arguments  in  justification  of  his  practice. 
His  political  treatises,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were  evi- 
dently  written  with  that  design,  and  his  metaphysical  systems 
bear  decisive  marks  of  being  constructed  with  an  oblique  view 
to  an  apology  for  his  own  vices.    He  takes  infinite  pains  to 
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persuade  himself  that  Grod  neither  exerts  any  providence  here, 
nor  any  retribution  hereafter;  and  therefore  the  ambitious  man 
may  pursue  power,  and  the  voluptuary  pleasure,  to  any  excess, 
or  in  any  form,  without  apprehending  either  present  com- 
punction, or  future  punishment.  Whether  he  succeeded  in 
<;onvincing  himself  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines,  is  very 
doubtful ;  that  he  has  not  gained  many  converts  may  be  in- 
ferred from  this — that  the  merited  unpopularity  of  his  philo- 
sophical works  has  contributed  to  that  neglect  and  disrepute 
into  which  his  political  treatises  have  undeservedly  fallen, 
and  left  a  stigma  upon  his  name,  which  his  splendid  talents 
have  tended  rather  to  expose  than  palliate  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity. 


Article  X. 


Les  Cours  du  Nard  devoikes ;  oUj  le  Secret  de  Toplitz. 
Par  un  Ancien  Ministre  resident  h.  la  Diete  de  Francfort. 
P^ris:  Decembre  1835. 

Undeu  this  pretending,  and  somewhat  affected,  title,  we  have 
been  surprised  to  meet  with  one  of  the  ablest  pamphlets,  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  France,  and  its  relations  to  the  great  Northern 
coalition,  which  has  issued  from  the  press  of  that,  or  any  other, 
country.  We  are  not  prepared,  indeed,  to  assent  to  all  the 
positions  which  the  author  attempts  to  establish  with  r^ard  to 
the  objects  of  the  congress,  which  was  so  mysteriously  con- 
voked, and  so  secretly  conducted,  last  autumn,  in  the  depths 
of  Bohemia.  Yet,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  ingenious 
suppositions,  which  deserve  more  attention  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  political  prognostications, — because  they  evidently 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  one,  who  has  a  close  knowledge,  and 
probably  some  actual  experience,  of  the  intrigues  which  he 
describes.  We  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  immediate  ends  of  the 
meeting  of  the  three  sovereigns ;  but  the  light  which  our  author 
throws  upon  their  ulterior  designs,  and  the  contrasts  which  he 
draws  between  the  efficiency  of  their  diplomatic  agents,  and 
those  of  the  French  government,  furnish  new  and  important 
information,  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  strengthen  the  policy, 
of  western  Europe.   In  the  article  on  the  Prussian  Commercial 
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League,  in  our  last  number,  we  described  the  influence  which 
Ruaria  has  long  exercised  over  the  Grerman  confederation — 
the  skill  with  which,  as  early  as  the  year  1828,  she  pointed  out 
"  fe  role  de  la  Prusse''' — and  the  tenacity  with  which  she  has 
fi>rwarded  her  continental  system,  in  the  presence  of  changes 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  apathy,  with 
which  France  and  England  have  viewed  the  policy  of  the 
N<»them  courts,  is  now  dispelled ;  every  day  brings  us  Aresh 
tokens  of  the  rising  anxiety  and  indignation  of  the  English 
people ;  and  the  meeting,  which  took  place  at  Toplitz,  has 
furnished  grounds  for  aidless  conjectures  and  increased  appre- 
hension. We  are  tempted  to  give  the  passage,  in  which  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  describes  the  relations  of 
France  and  England  to  the  Northern  powers,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

•*  When  the  three  sovereigns  of  the  North  met  at  Toplitz  and  at  Kalisch,  the 
journals  of  all  parties,  in  Prance  and  in  England,  were  equally  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine the  motives  and  the  object  of  that  mysterious  meeting.  It  was  the  Urst 
time  in  the  history  of  European  diplomacy,  that  two  powers,  which  had  hereto- 
fore boosted  of  a  preponderating  influence,  found  themselves  shut  out  from  a 
solemn  congress,  by  the  sovereigns  of  diree  great  continental  nations.  The 
Quadruple  Alliance  had  indeed  been  secretly  concluded  by  the  respective 
ministers  of  France  and  England,  but  its  object  was  explicitly  avowed  after  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified.  The  formation  of  an  exclusive  congress  by  the 
Northern  powers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discussing  secret  questions,  if  it  does 
not  amount  to  an  act  of  hostility  towards  their  two  great  allies,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  distrust  and  ill-will  wliich  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  bear  to  those  of  England  r.nd  cf  France.  The 
complete  ignorance  of  the  cabinets  of  St.  James  and  of  the  Tuileries,  as  to  the 
questions  which  were  agitated  at  the  Congress,  is  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the 
occurrence.  The  language  which  has  been  held  by  the  Emperor  Nicolas  to 
the  municipality  of  Warsaw,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Northern  powers — em- 
boldened by  their  recent  conference — has  excited  the  indignation  and  the  alarm 
of  the  press  in  England  and  in  France.  And  the  public  demands  with  impatience 
some  explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  intrigues  which  have  been  so  obscurely 
carried  on  at  Toplitz — explanations,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  well  paid  minister 
of  Foreign  Afikirs,  and  of  the  ambassadors,  who  receive  such  ample  salaries,  to 
communicate.  Previously  to  the  opening  of  this  celebrated  congress,  and  during 
its  continuance,  these  great  statesmen  lay,  as  it  were,  stretched  along,  with  their 
ears  to  the  ground,  to  catch  the  faintest  sound  from  the  mine  which  was  being 
prepared  at  Toplitz.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  we  shall 
derive  no  information  from  their  reports. 

*'  What  generous  citizen  can  contemplate  the  journeys,  the  excursions,  and  the 
frequent  interviews  of  the  allied  sovereigns  of  the  North,  without  a  feeling  of 
grief  and  anxiety  ?  A  feeling  which  will  be  increased  from  day  to  day,  when  he 
reflects  on  the  vague  and  inadequate  opinion  which  is  entertained  in  the  West 
of  Europe  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  it  from  the  East." — (p.  l-*3.) 
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The  author  goes  on  to  state  his  opmion  that  the  conferences 
of  Toplitz,  fnnn  which  the  agents  of  the  Britidi  and  French 
cabinets  were  excluded,  sufficiently  attest  the  loss  of  their 
former  political  influence,  and  the  inability  of  those  govern- 
ments to  oppose,  or  to  anticipate,  the  aggressbns  and  the  designs 
of  their  adversaries. 

The  origin  of  the  two  great  systems,  which  absorb  all  the 
interests  and  all  the  accessory  questions  now  agitated  in  the 
movement  of  European  politics,  may  be  traced  to  the  years 
18^  and  1828.  The  former  of  these  systems  received  its 
impulse  from  the  influence  of  England ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  sentimental  Spanish  campaign  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme^ 
it  was  foreseen  that  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  party,  throughout 
Europe,  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  a  coalition  between 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  south,  destined  to  counteract 
the  absolutist  influence  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  forming  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  his  mystical  ambition.  At  that  time,  the  policy 
of  the  Restoration  presented  a  fatal  and  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  an  alliance,  which  might  have  seconded  the  influence 
of  England  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  second  system,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  headed 
and  directed  by  Russia,  was  followed  with  omstancy  by  the 
Restoration.  So  much  had  been  said  of  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  during  the  transactions  of  1816 
and  1818,  that  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  conceived 
itself  to  be  indissolubly  wedded  to  the  policy  of  Russia.  At 
one  time  this  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  the  Count  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  who  was  then  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris,  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  French  cabinet ;  be 
was  consulted  on  the  affairs  of  state,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  ministers;  and  ample  means  were  at  his  disposal  for 
maintaining  the  preponderance  of  the  system,  and  the  interests 
of  the  government  which  he  represented. 

In  the  year  1828,  during  the  campaign  of  the  Russian  anny 
on  the  Balkan,  this  devotion  of  the  French  cabinet  to  the 
policy  of  Russia  was  peculiarly  manifest.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  cabinet  of  tolerable  sagacity  should  not  have  discamed 
the  object  of  the  Czar's  ambition.  The  lances  of  the  Cossacks 
pointed  to  Constantinople — as  the  term  of  their  expedition; 
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and  France  was  as  much  interested  as  England,  in  prevmting 
Russia  from  obtaining  the  supreme  command  of  the  Bosphorus. 
But  the  Count  de  Laferronays,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Russia,  was  at  that  period  minister  of  foreign 
aflEairs  in  France :  and  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  who  was  no  less 
imbued  with  Russian  principles  and  feelings,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  France  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Under 
this  two-fold  influence,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  well- 
grounded  remonstrances  of  other  powers ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
Prince  Metternich  solicited  the  French  government  to  accede 
to  the  league  which  had  naturally  been  farmed  between  the 
cabinets  of  Vienna  and  of  London ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  seconded  the  representations  made  by  the 
Austrian  cabinet; — ^the  minister  De  Laferronays  was  deaf  to 
these  observations.  In  the  meantime,  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  did 
not  cease  to  allure  the  French  government  by  ev^  possible 
means — ^by  hopes  which  could  never  be  realised — and  by  hints 
that  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  might  perhaps  be  the  recom- 
pense which  France  would  receive  for  the  support  she  gave  to 
Russia.  M.  de  Laferronays  rejected  the  cooperation  of 
England  and  of  Austria  at  that  critical  juncture;  and  die 
policy  of  France  remained  blindly  subjected  to  the  designs  of 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  errors  and  the  strange 
illusions  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  accession  to  the  head  of  affairs  was  marked  by  a  signal 
alteration  in  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country.  The  political 
capacity  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac  was  certainly  very  circum- 
scribed ;  but  he  had  acquired  a  certain  experience  in  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  he  darived,  from  his  long  residence  in 
Engbmd,  and  his  intimacy  with  British  statesmen,  a  tendency 
which  was  decidedly  more  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  St. 
James,  and  more  opposed  to  the  projects  of  Russia,  than 
that  of  the  Comte  de  Laferronays.  To  counteract  this  pro- 
pensity, Charles  X.  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  dispatches  to 
the  Prince  Jules,  whom  he  always  treated  more  as  his  private 
secretary  than  as  the  prime  minister  of  France.  The  King 
preserved  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  Emperor  Nicolas. 
He  displayed  much  coldness  and  much  ingratitude  to  the 
English  cabinet ;  and  he  forgot  that  when  his  brother,  Louis 
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XVIII.,  recrived  the  Order  of  the  Garter  upon  his  restoratioii 
in  1814,  that  prince  had  said,  that,  ^  after  God,  he  owed  his 
**  crown  to  the  Prince  R^ent.^ 

Whilst  the  influoice  of  France  was  thus  subjected  to  the 
direction  of  Russia,  by  the  base  or  misguided  policy  of  the 
individuals  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  efforts  which 
England  had  made  in  the  cause  of  the  liberal  communities  of 
Europe,  were  paraljrsed  by  the  defection  of  her  neighbour. 
The  battle  of  Navarino  was  the  finishing  stroke  of  that  per- 
nicious system,  which  destroyed  so  many  irreparable  bulwarks 
in  the  East  The  excitement,  occasioned  by  the  Greek  insur- 
rection, was  successfully  encouraged  by  Russia;  Grermaay 
became  the  theatre  of  fresh  intrigues,  which  gradually,  but 
powerfully,  affected  the  policy  of  all  her  numerous  sovereigns, 
— the  language  of  her  press—  and  the  liberties,  or  hoped-for 
liboties,  of  her  people ;  whilst  years  were  allowed  to  dapee, 
before  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  either  resisted  or 
discovered  the  boundless  activity  of  the  Northern  powers.  The 
statement  of  the  different  means  pursued  by  the  powers  of  the 
North,  and  those  of  the  West,  is  forcibly  and  judiciously  given 
in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

**  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  younger  nations  of  the  North  exercise  all 
their  faculties,  and  employ  all  their  resources,  witli  a  view  to  the  acquiiitioii  of 
future  preponderance ;  whilst  the  states,  which  are  in  possession  of  advantages 
long-since  acquired,  continue  mechanically  to  tread  in  the  same  antiquated 
routine. 

**  A  new  era  in  European  diplomacy  commenced  at  the  time  when  the 
sovereigns,  combined  against  France,  saw  themselves  compelled  to  call  to  their 
aid  tlie  opinions,  feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  people,  and  to  give  a 
new  impulse  and  direction  to  public  opinion. 

"  Most  of  the  diplomatists  quitted  the  solitude  of  the  cabinet,  which,  till  then, 
had  been  their  exclusive  retreat,  and  mingled  with  the  people,  for  the  purpose  ef 
uking  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of  the  public  press,  and  directing 
the  tendency  of  the  literature  of  the  AB.y%  The  insurrection  in  Spain,  in  1808; 
the  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1809;  the  battles  of  Aspem  and  Eslingen,  in 
the  same  year,  where  the  Austrian  Landwehr  combatted  for  an  idea — a  principle 
■o  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the  preceding  campaigns ;  die 
adventurous  expeditions  of  Schill  in  Thuringen,  of  Doeremberg  in  Westphalia, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Lubeck,  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  legion  of  German  volunteers  in  Spain,  to  fight  against 
Napoleon,  were  the  first  efiects  of  the  new  political  levers,  which  the  cabinets  of 
the  North  employed.  What  then  ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of  their  political 
rivals  at  such  a  crisis  ?  They  should  have  studied  thoroughly  the  tendency  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  in  order  to  have  unravelled  the  thread  of  the  machinations 
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directed  against  tbem,  and  to  have  discovered  the'  mine  that  was  sunk  beneath 
their  feet.  It  was  on  this  ground  done  that  they  could  have  hoped  to  have 
gr^pled  with  the  secret  designs  of  the  allied  monarchs.  Not  only  should  they 
have  been  careful  never  to  crush  public  opinion,  but  they  should  have  sought  to 
give  it  a  direction  &vourable  to  their  own  interests — in  one  word,  to  follow,  step 
by  step,  the  p<dicy  of  their  adversaries." — (p.  8,  9.) 

After  showing  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  his  neglect  of  those  means  which  the  Northern 
powers  were  exerting  against  him,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  flattared  by  their  official  agents,  and  that  his  camps  were 
filled  with  the  armies  which  he  had  forced  into  his  alliance, 
the  author  proceeds  to  show,  that  no  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Firench  diplomatists  to  counteract  the  influence  which  had 
been  so  fatal  to  the  Imperial  regime.  The  peace  of  the 
Restoration,  which  lulled  them  into  repose,  and  the  treaties  of 
1814  and  1815,  which  were  the  spells  of  their  security,  were 
to  Russia  ^*  un  relai  de  plus  sur  la  grande  route 
"  EuropSenne.'^ 

"  What,  then,"  continues  the  pamphlet ;  "  what  have  the  French  and  English 
fffvemments  done  to  counteract  these  intrigues  ?  Have  they  organised  their 
embassies  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  and  readiest  information  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  and  the  march  of  intellect  in  the  foreign  states  in  which  they 
reside,  and  the  influence  exercised  upon  them  by  the  other  powers  ?  In  Ger- 
■any,  especially,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  th^  difference  in  the  activity  and  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  various  European  embassies,  and  to  appreciate  accordingly  their 
respective  merits.  In  the  greater  capitals,  they  escape  observation  ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  in  the  smaller  German  residences  ;  Dresden,  for  instance, 
is  -Ac  rendezvous  of  a  great  portion  of  the  European  diplomacy.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  embassies  of  the  northern  courts  is  very  considerable, 
and  those  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  have,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
majority.  They  may  be  seen  everywhere  in  society,  in  all  the  literary  coteries, 
at  every  public  place  expressing  themselves  in  the  purest  German,  and  by 
degrees  mixing  entirely  with  the  people  of  the  country.  The  French  embassy 
is  the  only  one  of  which  almost  nothing  is  heard.  The  persons  who  compose  it 
never  quit  that  society  in  which  French  alone  is  spoken,  and  are  thus  entirely 
confined  to  the  circle  of  the  corps  diplomatique.  The  embassy  at  the  court  of 
Dresden  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
who  are  interested  in  the  political  situation  and  future  fete  of  Germany ;  and 
Leipsic  also,  which  is  only  a  few  leagues  distant  from  Dresden,  is  the  point  of 
centralisation  for  all  the  literary  activity  of  Germany, — the  focus  in  which  all  the 
ideas,  hopes,  and  fears,  of  the  nation  are  united.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  French  government  has  ever  required  from  its  diplomatic  agents  any  reports 
as  to  the  changes  of  public  opinion  in  Germany,  either  with  regard  to  France  or 
any  other  nation.  With  regard  to  Russia,  for  instance — in  a  country  in  which 
neither  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  political  debates  exist,  observation  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  secret  designs  of  the  government  can  be  discovered; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  those  countries,  where  national  opinions  are  stifled  by  tha 
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censonliip  of  the  press,  that  it  is  most  easy  to  detect  the  hidden  policy  of  the 
rulers.  Again,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  at 
Munich,  a  town  at  so  short  a  distance  from  Augsburg,  have  ever  addressed  to 
the  government  a  single  report  as  to  the  origin  of  those  semi-official  articles 
that  so  frequently  find  their  way  into  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  the  importance  of 
which  is  seldom  seen  by  the  French  politicians,  who  are  incapable  of  under* 
standing  all  the  allusions  contained  in  them,  and  who  are  moreover  unacquainted 
with  their  course.  So  active,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  diplomatic  vigilance  of 
Russia,  that  the  embassy  of  that  court  in  Dresden  caused,  some  time  since,  a 
little  German  keepsake  to  be  confiscated,  because  an  unfortunate  novel  writer 
had  dared  to  introduce  a  tale,  founded  on  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  in  1799.  Thus,  not  the  slightest  occurrence  in  Germany  escapes  the 
observation  of  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh.  Germany,  which  was  the  theatre 
of  the  last  great  European  conflict,  is  now  the  mark  at  which  the  political 
intrigues  of  Russia  are  aimed ;  and  it  will  doubtless  witness  the  issue  of  that 
great  struggle,  on  which  depends  the  freedom,  or  the  subjection,  of  Europe.'* — 
(pp.  11-18.) 

These  remarks  may  be  applied  with  equal  justice,  we 
believe,  to  the  general  character  of  the  British  l^ations  in 
Germany ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  changes  which  were 
necessarily  brought  about  by  the  revolution  of  July,  th^e  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France 
were  more  trusted,  or  enabled  to  act  with  greater  vigour, 
under  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  than  under  that  of 
Charles  X.  During  the  Restoration,  a  tendency  to  cherish 
whatever  encouraged  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of 
establishing  the  royal  authority  on  more  absolute  principles 
had  induced  a  blind  compliance  with  the  purposes  of  Russia. 
After  the  RevoluticMi,  the  desire  of  peace,  and  the  internal 
difficulties  which  awaited  the  new  dynasty,  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  a  temporizing  line  of  foreign  policy — which  frus- 
trated the  hopes  of  the  liberal  party  in  Europe,  abandoned 
Poland  to  its  fate,  and  diminished  the  influence  of  France  in 
the  councils  of  the  European  powers. 

The  accomplishment  of  so  complete  a  revolution  without 
violent  hostilities,  and  without  those  great  military  movements 
which  disturb  the  foundations  of  empires,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
rarest  occurrences  in  history.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Europe  during  the  last  two  centuries  have  always 
been  followed  by  war.  Louis  Philippe  does  not  owe  his  crown, 
like  William  III.,  to  battles,  such  as  those  of  the  Boyne,  or 
La  Hogue;  nor  has  his  system  been  consolidated,  like  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  by  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  hundred  fights. 
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But  be  has  been  enabled  to  retain  that  perilous  eminence,  to 
which  he  was  raised  by  so  violent  an  ebullition  of  popular 
feding,  because  his  personal  influence  and  talents  were  felt  to 
be  the  best  security  which  could  be  had  against  the  general 
disturbance  of  Europe — because  his  accession  was  at  once 
recognised  by  the  corpM  diplomatique  at  Paris— and  because 
his  foreign  policy  has  been  governed  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
jHTttdence,  amounting  sometimes  to  pusillanimity,  and  fre- 
quently n^lecting  the  immediate  interests  of  France^  to 
secure  the  good-will  of  the  Northern  powers. 

Nevertheless,  the  impulsion  which  France  had  received  from 
her  last  revolution,  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  policy  she 
must  ultimately  pursue.  The  government  might,  indeed,  be 
able  to  propitiate  the  Russian  cabinet,  with  a  view  to  the 
maintoiance  of  peace  in  Europe;  the  sacrifices  which  it  was 
willing  to  make  to  the  Czar  might  deter  him  from  openly 
eqxNising  the  cause  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons ;  but 
the  policy  of  France  was  thenceforward  inseparably  united  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  only  firm  alliance  which  she 
could  contract  was  with  a  people  governed,  like  herself,  by  free 
institutions,  and  advancing,  like  her,  in  the  track  of  social 
reform*  Placed  between  the  Russian  and  the  English  systems, 
Louis  Philippe  found  that  it  was  his  first  interest  to  temporize ; 
but  his  own  personal  opinions,  and  the  principles  of  his 
government,  left  him  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  final 
dioice.  This  position  was,  indeed,  sufiiciently  evident,  within 
a  very  short  time  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  the  nomination  of  Prince  Talley- 
rand to  the  French  embassy  in  London. 

M,  de  Talleyrand  had  powerfully  contributed  to  induce 
Louis  Philippe  to  accept  the  crown ;  and  he  at  once  acquired 
an  immense  importance  in  France.  During  the  last  five  years 
ot  the  Restoration,  the  bodily  infirmities  which  are  incidental 
to  his  advanced  age,  seemed  to  have  impaired  his  mental 
faculties.  He  had  even  lost  that  elegant  facility  in  conver- 
sation, and  that  graceful  flow  of  wit  and  anecdote,  to  which  he 
owed  so  much  of  his  celebrity.  But,  as  if  he  had  been  roused 
by  the  tumult  and  the  triumph  of  the  days  of  July,  that 
^^  old  man  politic^  resumed  his  place  in  the  council  ^f  the 
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jnrince ;  and  displaying  at  once  all  the  resources  of  his  ability 
and  his  experience,  he  undertook  to  construct  the  system,  which 
was  to  connect  the  destinies  of  regenerated  France  with  the 
interests  of  Europe. 

The  alliance  of  France  and  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  unlimited  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  had 
always  been  a  favourite  project  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 
During  the  empire,  he  laboured  with  Fouch^  to  realize  this 
design;  and  he  tried  to  persuade  Napoleon  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  England.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  celebrated 
negotiation  of  Labouchere.  In  1814,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
altered,  for  a  short  time,  into  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Alex* 
ander,  in  order  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  but 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna  he  deserted  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  cabinet,  when  the  fate  of  Poland  and  of  Saxony  was 
under  discussion ;  and  he  joined  Prince  Metternich  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  the  secret  treaty  of  the  month  of  February 
1814,  which  was  intended  to  establish  a  standing  force  against 
the  Russian  system.  At  the  time  of  the  second  Restoration, 
the  hatred  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  bore  to  Prince 
Talleyrand  knew  no  bounds ;  Louis  XVIII.  was  compelled 
to  sacrifice  that  able  adviser  to  the  personal  resentment,  of  his 
ally;  and  the  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  then 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  Russia.  Thenceforward  the 
influence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  gradually  diminished; — the 
Restoration,  which  owed  its  existence  to  his  services,  scarcely 
consulted  him  in  1830.  But  with  Louis  Philip|>e  all  his 
influence  returned — and  the  diplomatic  views  of  M,  de  Talley- 
rand were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  system  pursued  by  the 
new  government. 

The  object  of  this  system  was  simply  to  found  a  lasting 
alliance  between  France  and  England — not  based  upon  the 
transient  interests  which  afiected  them  in  ccHnmon,  but  upon 
the  fflmilarity  of  their  institutions,  and  the  harmony  of  public 
feeling  in  the  two  countries.  The  principles,  which  thus  con* 
nected  the  cabinets  of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  James's,  could  not 
but  be  strengthened  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
both,  from  the  ambition  and  the  barbarism  of  the  North. 
Starting  from  this  wide  basis,  all  the  questions  which  might 
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arise  in  the  course  of  events  would  be  disposed  of-^as  merely 
aeces^oryto  the  great  and  lasting  purposes  of  the  imited  policy 
of  the  two  nations. 

It  was  socm  discovered  that  Louis  Philippe,  like  all  tha 
princes  of  the  House  of  Boiurbon,  reserved  the  direction  of 
tareiga  affidrs  to  himself:  and  many  important  dispatches,  and 
secret  misskms,  constantly  emanate  from  the  private  cabinet  ot 
the  palace,  through  Baron  Fain — ^the  King^s  confidential  secre- 
tary. Like  Greorge  TIL,  Louis  Philippe  disdains  the  ccmstitu- 
tional  inactivity  of  a  limited  mcmarchy ;  and  the  responsible 
ministers  have  not  unfrequently  had  to  bear  with  the  irr^ular 
exerdse  of  his  authority.  The  King  of  the  French  prides 
himself  on  his  diplomatic  ability.  His  attention  is  rapidly 
directed  to  all  the  varying  incidents  of  £uropean  politics,  with 
the  skill  of  an  experienced  player.  But  if  he  has  succeeded  in 
maintafaung  that  peace  which  is  the  chief  object  of  his  policy,  it 
may  be  apprehended  that  he  has  too  often  compnmiised  the  dig- 
nity, and  lessened  the  influence  of  France— either  from  personal 
motives,  or  frcnn  the  want  of  dato,  which  his  diplomatic  agents 
n^lected  to  lay  before  him.  M.  Mol^,  who  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  afikirs  after  the  revolution  of  July,  gave  in  his 
resignation  because  the  King  persisted  in  carrying  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  Prince  Talleyrand,  which  was  not  countersigned 
at  the  fordgn  office  in  Paris.  He  was  succeeded,  first,  by 
General  Sebastiani,  and  on  the  removal  of  that  diplomatist  to 
the  London  embassy,  by  Admiral  de  Rigny ;  two  men,  whose 
diief  merit  consists  in  their  discreet  adherence  to  the  perscmal 
views  of  Louis  Philippe. 

In  our  last  number  we  described  the  political  character  of 
M.  de  Broglie ;  his  aristocratic  manners  afibrd  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  habits  of  the  Royaut^  Bourgeoise ;  and  his  decided 
tone  and  firmness  in  the  cabinet,  frequently  cladli  with  the 
subtle  but  commanding  views  of  the  King.  Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  if  M.  de  Broglie  was  not  inseparably  connected  with 
M.  Guizot  and  the  Doctrinaire  cabinet,  the  place  of  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  would  again  be  filled  by  General  Sebastiani. 

In  the  choice  of  his  ambassadors  at  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe,  Louis  Philippe  has  displayed  great  sagacity ;  though 
his  wary  policy  has  sometimes  led  him  to  substitute  inefficient 
men  for  those  who  would  have  upheld  the  interests  of  France 
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with  greater  vigor.  In  1830,  he  selected  Prince  Talleyraiul 
as  the  representative  of  the  new  dynasty  at  the  conferences  of 
London ;  and  when  those  memorable  negotiations  were  termi* 
nated,  the  prince  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  King's  most  con- 
fidential servants.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  retain  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  in  the  anbassy  which 
he  had  filled  under  Charles  X.,  as  the  represaitative  of  the 
French  government  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  At  the 
time^  the  mission  of  that  nobleman  gave  rise  to  innumerable 
conjectures;  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  sent  not  oiviy  to 
express  regret  at  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  and  at  the 
changes  caused  by  the  revolution,  but  even  to  make  arrange- 
ments and  take  engagements  which  might,  at  some  future  time, 
be  favourable  to  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux.  These  ccmjectures 
were  certainly  unfounded ;  for  whatever  the  personal  sentiments 
of  the  Due  de  Mortemart  might  have  been,  he  was  not  autho- 
rised by  Louis  Philippe  to  make  any  advances  of  the  kind.  It 
Was  found,  however,  to  be  impossible  to  retain  the  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  former  government  at  that  important  post  He 
was  first  succeeded  by  Marshal  Mortier,  Due  de  Tr^vise;  and 
when  the  incompetency  of  that  individual  became  sufficiently 
manifest,  he  was  replaced  by  Marshal  Maison,  who  remained  in 
Russia  until  he  was  recalled  to  fill  the  office  of  minister  of  war, 
which  he  still  holds.  M.  de  Barante,  who  has  recently  left 
Paris  to  assume  the  place  which  was  left  vacant  by  the  pre- 
ceding diplomatists,  was  not  chosen  by  the  King.  His  chi^ 
fecommendation  was  his  personal  intimacy  with  M.  de  Broglie 
and  M.  Guizot ;  his  chief  merits  are  in  his  literary  attainments, 
his  wit,  and  his  manners.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  these  qualifications  fit  him  to  act  the  important  part 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfil.  M.  de  Barante  is 
deficient  in  firmness  of  character ;  he  is  unacquainted  with 
Russia;  and  his  qualities  are  not  of  the  kind  most  fitted  to 
distinguish  him  in  the  midst  of  a  military  nation.  It  had 
always  been  customary  for  the  French  government  to  send  to 
Russia  some  general  who  could  follow  the  gigantic  enterprises 
of  the  Czar,  study  the  dispositiG^  of  the  troops,  and  form  a 
just  opinion  of  the  tendency  of  the  military  operations  under- 
taken  by  the  army.  The  more  intricate  the  rdations  of  France 
IUkI  Russia  became,  the  more  important  was  it  to  weigh  the 
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chdoe  of  a  diplomatic  representative  maturely,  and  to  avoid 
exposing  a  man  of  contemplative  habits  to* the  difficulties  of  a 
situation  in  which  the  greatest  energy  may  be  required.  M.  de 
Barante  might  have  been  excellently  well-fitted  to  the  courts  (^ 
Vienna  or  Berlin,  but  he  is  misplaced  at  St.  Petersburgh.  In 
that  capital  he  will  have  to  act,  with  the  chances  of  a  rupture  of 
interests  and  relations  before  his  eyes ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  M.  de  Barante  is  imperfectly  qualified  to  perform  all  the 
various  duties  which  may  arise,  in  so  important  a  situation,  at 
so  momentous  a  crisis. 

The  same  policy,  which  has  induced  Louis  Philippe  to  send 
the  most  moderate  of  his  diplomatic  representatives  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  dictated  the  line  of  conduct  which  was  pur- 
sued  by  his  government  with  regard  to  the  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople. When  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out  in 
France,  Greneral  Guilleminot,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Due  d'Angoul^me^s  staff,  during  the  Spanish  campaign,  was 
the  ambassador  at  the  Porte.  No  sooner  had  he  learnt  the 
important  events,  which  so  obviously  changed  the  existing 
relations  between  France  and  the  other  powers,  and  especially 
Russia,  than  Greneral  Guilleminot  conceived  a  bold  and 
somewhat  hazardous  project,  on  his  own  responsibility,  with- 
out any  previous  instructions  from  the  new  government. 
This  project  consisted  in  inducing  the  Porte  to  arm  itself  in 
secret  against  the  power  of  Russia,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
in  the  East,  in  case  Russia  should  attempt  to  advance  a  step 
towards  the  West  of  Europe.  Such  had  been  the  policy  of 
Napideon,  in  1812,  before  the  campaign  of  Moscow.  The 
insinuations  of  General  Guilleminot  were  listened  to  with 
some  attention ;  but  means  were  found,  by  the  Russian  spies, 
which  throng  the  divan,  to  communicate  the  notes  of  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Nicolas.  As  Louis 
Philippe  was  neither  inclined,  nor  prepared,  to  proceed  so 
rapidly,  <nr  so  vigorously.  General  Guilleminot  was  recalled, 
and  his  conduct  was  disavowed.  He  was  succeeded  by  Admi- 
ral Roussin,  who  has  few  of  the  qualities  required  to  counter- 
balance the  growing  influence  of  Russia  in  Constantinople. 
It  has  been  the  great  ernnr  of  l/ouis  Philippe  to  treat  the 
Eastern  question,  from  the  first,  as  a  point  of  secondary  im- 
portance.    His  first  object  has  been  to  consolidate  his  throne; 
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and  the  principal  means,  by  which  he  ccmceived  that  end  to 
be  attainable,  has  been  the  preservation  of  peace ;  to  that  end 
he  has  not  been  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  influence  and  those 
principles,  which  would  have  been  the  surest  guarantees  of  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  France. 

.  The  French  embassy  at  Vienna  is  filled  by  M.  de  St. 
Aulaire,  who  has  the  same  literary  pretensions  as  M.  de 
Barante.  As  a  man  of  quality,  he  is  no  unfitting  personifica- 
tion of  the  French  marquises  of  the  anci^it  regime;  but, 
although  he  can  boast  the  graces  of  a  courtier,  he  is  defidmt 
in  the  penetration  and  comprehensive  activity  of  a  states- 
inan.  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  has  identified  himself  at  Vienna  with 
the  politics  of  Prince  Mettemich.  He  has  been  content  tp 
follow  and  approve,  where  he  ought  to  have  led  the  Austrian 
cabinet  into  a  closer  alliance  with  the  French  government. 
He  might  have  fanned  the  incipi^it  jealousies  with  which 
Prince  Mettemich  watched  the  conduct  of  Russia,  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  Ekust.  He  might  have  convinced  the  Austrian 
cabinet  that  the  intimate  alliance  of  Russia  and  Prussia  is  a 
source  of  numberless  perils  to  her  interests,  on  ev^y  side; 
that,  on  the  West,  the  issues  of  the  Danube  are  already 
guarded  by  the  former  power ;  and,  on  the  East,  the  influence 
of  Prussia  claims  an  exaggerated  preponderance  in  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  It  became  tfie  duty  of  a  Froich 
minister  at  Vienna,  to  counteract,  by  every  possible  means, 
the  influence  which  the  Czar  is  said  to  have  acquired  over 
Prince  Mettemich  by  the  agency  of  gold — to  strengthen  the 
ties  which  unite  Austria  to  her  Sclavonic  States — to  warn  her 
that  her  share  of  the  Polish  booty  is  already  marked  out  as 
the  object  of  Russian  conquest  or  Russian  perfidy — and  that 
the  interests  of  Austria  are  identical  with  those  d[  France 
and  England,  in  resisting  the  common  enemy. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details,  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  France,  because  they  are  necessary  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government,  as  a  member  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  toward  the  northern  states,  which  met  in 
qonferaice  at  Toplitz.  We  now  turn  to  the  disturbances 
which  arose  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  threatened,  on 
three  different  spots,  to  kindle  the  actual  hostility  of  the  three 
powers.     We  allude  to  the  Belgian  revolution,  which  more 
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eqMcially  affected  the  government  crfPrussia ; — ^the  Polish  war, 
by  which  the  sympathies  of  the  French  nation  were  so  warmly 
exdted  against  Russia ; — and  the  insurrections  in  Italy,  which, 
for  a  time,  roid^^  the  communications  of  the  French  and 
Austrian  governments  exceedingly  delicate  and  precarious. 

The  King  of  the  French  immediately  perceived  the  extent 
of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Belgian  revolution  exposed  him  v 
and  he  certainly  looked  upon  that  event  as  one  of  the  most 
untoward  consequences  of  the  Revolution  of  July.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  movement  party  demanded  the  immediate 
union  of  Belgium  with  France— without  reflecting  that  such  an 
•ct  would  have  been  a  flagrant  violation  of  treaties,  and 
that  it  would  inevitably  have  led  to  an  open  rupture  with 
England — since  all  parties  in  this  country  would  have  depre- 
cated the  possession  of  Antwerp  by  the  French.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  had  been  created,  by  the  policy  of 
Enghmd,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  had  been  protected 
from  the  possible  encroachments  of  France,  by  a  line  of 
fatresses,  which  were  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Under  these  circumstances,  Louis 
Philippe  peremptorily  reiiised  the  union  of  the  two  countries, 
which  was  secretly  proposed  to  him  by  the  Belgian  deputies ; 
and  when  M.  de  Lafayette  seconded  their  offers,  and  sug- 
gested the  extension  of  the  French  frontiers  to  the  Rhine,  he 
wplied,  «  Mon  cher  Giniral,  aouvenex-voiM  que  Jemappea 
"  ei  Valmy  furent  suivis  de  25  ans  de  guerre."^  M.  de 
Talleyrand  strengthened  the  king^s  resolution;  and  by  his 
able  conduct,  the  aflairs  of  Belgium  were  arranged,  without 
awakening  the  jealousy  of  England  or  the  hostility  of 
Prussia. 

The  di£Sculties,  which  arose  out  of  the  Polish  revolution, 
exhibited,  on  the  contrary,  the  irresolute  and  double-sided 
policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  its  worst  colours.  The  influence 
of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  had  so  entirely  paralysed  the 
Pwnch  ministry,  that  the  demand  which  had  been  made  by 
the  English  govenmient,  to  join  in  a  common  protest,  in 
fiivour  of  the  existence  of  Poland,  was  eluded — and  events 
were  left  to  take  their  course.  The  timid  notes,  which  were 
rftimately  addressed  to  the  victorious  Czar  by  the  cabinet, 
were  treated  with  every  mark  of  contempt ;  and  language  was 
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uaed,  whidt  scarcely  fdl  short  of  the  brutal  and  barliArout 
address  made,  cm  a  more  public  and  recent  occasion,  to  the 
municipality  of  Warsaw.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
same  answer  would  have  been  made,  if  France  and  Englaiid 
had  JunifOTmly  acted  in  concert.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
emboldened  by  the  hesitating  language,  and  the  isolated 
character,  of  the  representations  addressed  to  him.  On  that 
occasion,  the  fundamental  and  necessary  union  of  the  policy 
of  France  and  England,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  their  measures,  was  lost  sight  of.  The  same  union  ought 
now  to  be  shown  in  the  nomination  of  French  and  English 
consuls,  accredited  to  the  free  town  of  Cracow;  a  pmnt  to 
which  we  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  in  our  last  number, 
and  which  we  are  happy  to  learn  has  attracted  the  serious 
attention  of  both  cabinets.  The  same  union  must  extend 
fiom  the  east  to  the  west,  making  itself  heard  from  the  divan 
of  the  Grand  Signior  to  the  mountains  of  Navarre.  As  long 
as  Frttice  and  England  q>eak  or  act  alone,  they  are  listened 
to  with  comparative  indifference,  or  they  are  deceived  by 
paltry  excuses;  but  if  they  once  for  all  combine  their  firarces, 
their  flags,  their  diplomatic  agents,  and  their  national  prin- 
ciples, they  will  assume  an  aspect  most  fitted  to  command 
respect,  and  to  consolidate,  if  it  be  possible,  the  peace  of  the 
world.  France  would  abandon  her  part  in  European  politics, 
if  she  were  not  to  appreciate  all  these  duties  (^  her  position ; 
and  she  can  no  more  remain  neuter  between  Russia  and 
England,  than  she  can  be  indifferent  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  or  callous  to  the  invasion  of  barbarians. 

The  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  Italy,  soon  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  were  almost  as  immediately  connected  with 
that  great  event,  as  the  revolutdn  in  Poland ;  and  the  dangers 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  interests  of  Austria  on  the  c^er 
side  of  the  Alps,  appeared  to  emanate  from  France.  If  the 
French  govemmait  had  countenanced  and  assisted  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  States  of 
the  Church,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  form  a  state  which 
would  have  served  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  Austria 
in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  But  the  first  object 
was  the  maintenance  of  peace— and  especially  of  peace  with 
Austria,  whose  interests  must  ultimately  lead  her  to  join  that 
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MHithern  coitlitioii  to  which  her  prtiiei{d«i  are  opposed.  The 
coire^KNideiice  of  Prince  Mettenuch,  at  that  period,  is  ex^ 
oeedii^y  corioiui;  fiur  fiom  pursuing  his  customary  policy  of 
ooncessions  and  half-measures,  he  declared  that  he  was  firmly 
and  irrevocably  decided  to  take  the  most  rigorous  steps,  if 
they  were  necessary,  to  prevent  revoluticmary  principles  from 
penetrating  into  Italy.  M.  Casimir  Finer,  who  was  at  diat 
tfane  fnesident  of  the  council,  displayed  an  equal  firmness  on 
his  side;  and  although  he  did  not  share  the  propagandist 
pdi^  adopted  by  M.  Laffitte,  he  resolved  upon  the  occupation 
of  Anoona  by  the  French  troops.  Since  that  time,  a  better 
understanding  has  arisen  between  Prince  Mettemich  lind  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs:  the  course  pursued  by 
the  government  has  been  sufficiently  represrive  to  satisfy  the 
ehaneellor  of  the  Austrian  Empire ;  and  since  tranquQli^  has 
been  reaiored  in  Italy,  the  relation  of  France  and  Austria  may 
be  contemplated  with  more  temper  by  the  formei^  country,  and 
with  less  apprehension  by  the  latter.  Still,  the  removal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Ancona  is,  perhaps,  the  object  of  the 
increasing  display  of  intimacy  and  cordiality  which  has  marked 
Ae  more  recent  conduct  of  the  Austrian  ambassador  towards 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  meantime,  the  French 
government  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  the  two 
opposite  characters  which  it  has  affected  to  assume ; — at  home, 
it  was  obliged  to  boast  of  having  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  of  July,  in  order  to  retain  the  support  of  the  liberal 
party,  as  long  as  it  required  that  support; — abroad,  its  chief 
object  was  to  abjure  the  revolutionary  designs,  which  had 
excited  the  alarm  of  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe.  To  these 
contradictions,  which  are  more  apparent  than  real,  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  its  position  may  be  traced. 

At  whatever  sacrifices  of  consistency,  and  of  political  in- 
t^rity,  the  stability  of  the  Doctrinaire  administration  has 
been  obtained, — there  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  gova-nment,  and  from  the  recent  language  of  its  most 
accredited  supporters,  that  it  will  be  able  and  willing  to  per- 
severe in  a  line  of  foreign  policy,  more  bold  and  salutary 
than  that  which  it  has  hitherto  adopted.  If  the  Congress  of 
Toplitz  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  the  Northern 
Powers,  of  maturing  plans  which  would  virtually  reduce  the 
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German  Confederatioa  to  a  mere  retinue  of  princeB,  dependent 
on  Prussia  in  the  North,  and  on  Austria  in  the  South, — ^if  the 
policy  of  Russia  is  henceforward  to  be  the  indirect  and  iiw 
visible,  but  supreme,  rule  of  the  German  States, — if  the  same 
power  which  has  created  a  commercial  league  against  England, 
should  succeed*  in  putting  a  political  league  into  modon 
against  France— if,  in  short,  the  statements  of  the  pamphlet, 
which  professes  to  unveil  the  secret  of  that  Congress,  be  not 
unfounded — then  the  only  hope  of  the  liberal  states  of  Europe 
is,  to  dissolve  the  tie  which  binds  Austria  to  an  alliance  so 
prejudicial  to  her  own  interests,  and  to  resist  throughout  the 
world  the  arts,  the  threats,  and  the  demonstrations,  which 
menace  the  political  and  ccnnmercial  liberties  of  England  and 
of  France,  Whether  this  great  warfare  be  carried  on  in  the 
cabinet,  or  in  the  field,  it  is  one  which  will  demand  the  un- 
ceasing exercise  of  national  energy.  We  have  dwelt  at  scmie 
length  on  the  characters  of  those  who  direct  the  d^domacy  of 
France,  because  they  are  instruments  in  the  cause  we  ourselves 
perseveringly  advocate.  But  it  is  not  merely  by  diplomatic 
address,  that  the  objects,  which  they  ought  to  have  in  view,  can 
be  attained.  They  will  need  the  support  of  public  opinion ; — 
they  must  seek  aU  the  light  that  can  be  collected,  to  guide 
th«n  onwards; — they  will,  perhaps,  require  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure,  to  defend  the  barriers  of  civilisation,  the  laws  of 
public  justice,  and  the  righta  of  nations. 


Article  XI. 


A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Melbourne  on 
the  preeent  State  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  House  of  Lords.  By  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Sugden.  London: 
1886. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  state  of  the  Chancd- 
lorship  gives  great  and  general  dissatisfaction,  to  all  persons 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Court  ct 
Chancery,  or  in  the  House  of  Lords :  and  the  dissatisfEU^don 
appears  to  us  as  just  as  it  is  generaL    The  reason,  however^ 
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urged  by  the  goYemment,  for  keeping  matters  in  this  state 
is  most  sufficient.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Lyncb^ 
at  the  end  of  last  session,  Lord  John  Russell  declared  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  ministry,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  sessicm,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  separation  of  the 
judicial  from  the  political  functions  of  the  Chancellor ;  and  that 
the  present  arrangement  was  merely  adopted  for  the  period, 
vhidi  must  dapse  before  that  measure  could  be  prepared, 
and  carried.  The  public  hailed  this  promise  with  delight* 
The  proqpect  of  that  long-desired  and  useful  reform,  pro* 
duced  a  perfect  willingness  to  put  up  with  the  evils  which 
it  was  necessary  to  endure  in  the  interval.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  so  great  a  change  in  so  important  a  matter,  had  been 
ddiberatdy  weighed  and  firmly  resolved  upon,  ere  it  was  pro. 
nused — ^that,  in  accordance  with  that  promise,  it  is  the  inten* 
tion  of  ministers,  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  session,  to 
introduce  a  measure,  which  it  would,  indeed,  be  most  culpable 
to  dday — that  already  a  bill  for  effecting  the  new  arrangement 
has  been  carefully  prepared,  after  much  meditation  and  consul* 
tation  of  learned  men — that  it  has  been  much  canvassed  by  the 
caUnet,  and  will  be  produced  in  a  shape  of  completeness,  which 
will  mark  that  its  authors  estimate  the  impcHrtance  of  the 
task  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  are  duly  qualified  to 
perform  it. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  ambitious  lawyers, 
or  prejudiced  politicians,  would  receive  with  satisfiEiction  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  change  so  great,  so  conformable  to  improved, 
so  repugnant  to  antiquated  notions,  and  so  destructive  of  the 
splendor  of  that,  which  has  been  always  the  most  brilliant  of 
a  lawyer^s  prospects.  Nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  party 
men  would  defer  to  the  general  desire  for  the  promised  reform, 
or  omit  the  favourable  opportunity,  of  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  Great  Seal  being  in 
commission.  We  were,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
Sir  Edward  Sugden — the  most  ambitious  of  lawyers,  and  the 
most  vident  of  Tory  partisans — ^had  written  a  pamphlet, 
attacking  the  ministry  for  the  evils  of  the  present  arrangement, 
«nd  opposing  the  change,  which  they  contemplate.  We  were 
not  surprised  at  finding  the  indiscriminate  praises  of  his  party 
lavished  on  their  great  lawyer's  efiiision.    Had  we  found  it 
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deserving  of  any  pndse^^— had  we  found  anjrthing  in  it  Mve  the 
merest  oonunon  places — had  we  found  even  these  ex^preaBed 
with  vigour  or  correctness — ^we  should  not  have  withheld  our 
aj^xobation ;  but  this  agreeable  task  has  not  been  reserved 
tons. 

It   is  wiUi  seme   difficulty   that  we   bring  oursdvea    to 
state  such  an  opinion  of  a  work  of  Sir  Edward  SugdenV 
We  cannot  help  jfieeling  as  if  it  were  impossible,  that   we 
can  be  justified  in  speaking  in  such  terms  of  the  production 
of  a  man,  whose  l^;al  knowledge,   and  whose  intellectual 
power,  in  the  handling  of  l^al  subjects,  we  very  greatly 
admire.      But  a   long    experience   has    taught    the    woiidt 
that   in  Sir  Edward  Sugden'*s  political  writings,  it   is   to 
expect  nothing  worthy    of   his   l^al    fame.      His    aealous 
hostility  to  legal  refcnrm  has  before  this  impelled  him  into 
the  lists  as  a  pamphleteer :  and  as  a  parliamentary  debater, 
he  was  never  loth  to  make  a  display  of  his  varied  want  of 
information,  on  any  subject  that  chanced   to  come  befote 
the  House.    In  both  capacities  he  has  given  the  world  ample 
opportunities  of  judging  of  him.   As  a  political  writer,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  establishing  a  claim  even  to  mediocri^ ; 
and  among  the  proverbial  parliamentary  fiulures  of  lawyers, 
his  has  been  the  most  signal.     It  is  thus  that  the  intdlectual 
pride  of  man  is  checked,  by  mortifying  exhibitions  of  the 
limited  range,  within  which  very  powerful  minds  can  work 
with  effect,  and  of  their  deplorable  incompetency  to  gr^ple 
with  any  difficulties,  save  those  which  a  long  experience  has 
trained  them  to  encounter.    This  wholesome  lesson  of  humility 
is  most  forcibly  impressed  on  us  by  the  exhibitions,  which 
men  of  great  professional  eminence  constantly  make  in  pdi- 
tical  discussions.     The  science  of  politics — ^the  right  mastery 
of  which   can  only  be  attained  by   a  mind   trained  in  the 
best  intellectual  habits,  and  stored  with  the  most  varied  and 
accurate  information— requires,  it  would  seem  to  be  universally 
agreed  in  this  country,  no  apprenticeship.    Men,  whose  lives 
have  been  spent  amid  the  toils  of  war,  or  the  perils  of  the 
sea — whose   minds   have  been   occupied   with  accounts  and 
schemes  of  merchandise,  or  with  the  arduous  technicalities  of 
the  law— •  think   themselves  instinctively   competent   to   the 
decision  of  nice  questions  in  politics,  immediately  that  they 
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are  presented  to  their  attentkm*  Henoe  the  dedsioiM  to 
which  they  oome^— hence  the  prejudices  which  fill  the  yifgarovm 
miiuk  of  skilful  warriors  and  expert  juri8t»«-^and  hence  the 
fe^e  dumsiness  with  which  they  wield  the  unaoeuitoined 
arms  of  political  warfare. 

That  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  who  originally  entered  on  his 
pn^bsflion  without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
who,  in  his  rapid  rise  into  professional  eminence^  has  never 
iband  time,  amid  the  profusion  of  buoness,  to  repair  the  defi« 
ciencies,  of  youth — that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  political 
science,  is  matter  neither  of  wonder  nor  of  reproach.  But  the 
strange  thing  is,  that  a  man  of  his  acuteness  should  be  so 
Uttle  aware  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and  be  possessed  of  so  little 
discretion,  as  to  reveal  them.  The  imleamed  public  would  do 
Sir  Edward  great  injustice,  if  it  supposed  that  his  was  one  of 
those  frequent  legal  reputations,  which  are  founded  on  mere 
assiduous  plodding  amcmg  the  cobwebs  of  the  law.  On  the 
contrary.  Sir  Edward  is  not  only  justly  renowned  for  his 
acuteness  and  power  as  an  advocate,  but  has  acquired 
eren  a  more  solid  reputation  by  his  legal  writings,  which  all 
admit  to  be  the  most  clear  and  logical  of  their  kind  that 
have  been  produced  in  the  present  day.  It  seems,  therefore, 
strange  that  a  writer  so  powerful,  and  so  ludd  in  his 
treatment  of  l^al  subjects,  should  prove  so  singularly  feeble 
and  involved,  when  he  endeavours  to  grapple  with  political 
questions.  But  it  is  this  unfortunate  fedling  that  misleads 
Sir  Edward  Sugden.  He  probably  thinks  that  his  dictum 
will  be  decisive,  without  his  being  at  the  trouble  of  stating 
any  grounds  for  it:  and  that  the  British  public  will  pay 
as  implicit  deference  to  a  pamphlet  bearing  his  name  on 
the  title  pages,  as  the  attorneys  were  wont  to  yield  to  an 
opinion  signed  ^^  E.  B.  Sugden.^ 

After  declaring,  as  all  party  writers  declare,  that  the 
author  does  not  write  as  a  party  man,  the  pamphlet  opens 
with  the  ingenuousness,  and  total  absence  of  pretension,  which 
mark  the  following  observation  :— 

"  If,  indeed,  -I  were  to  address  you  as  a  party  man,  it  would  not  alter  the  spirit 
or  tone  of  my  observations,  because  1  belong  to  a  party  who  deem  it  their  duty 
whilst  out  of  power,  not  simply  to  abstain  from  offering  any  £Eu;tious  opposition 
to  the  king's  government,  but  to  further  the  cause  of  good  government  in  every 
department,  without  regard  to  the  persons  who  constitute  the  administration." 
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Does  Sir  Edward  Sugden  really  hope  to  secure  a  favourable 
reception  for  his  views,  by  cmnmencing  with  this  fulsome  adu- 
lation of  a  party,  whose  freedom  from  factious  feelings  we  all 
know  how  to  estimate  ?  and  with  this  implied  imputaticm  on 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  that  party  ?  This  might  do  for  the 
Cambridge  hustings,  but  it  is  not  the  language  Sir  Edward 
should  use  either  to  Lord  Melbourne  or  to  the  British  public. 
Of  the  entire  absence  of  factious  feelings  he  gives  a  fine  proof 
in  page  8.  He  accuses  Lord  Melbourne  of  ^  never  having  stated 
^  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  cause  of  so  unusual, 
<^  so  detrimental  a  measure  (as  putting  the  Great  Seal  in  com- 
^  mission),  or  proposed  any  plan  for  rendering  its  continuance 
**  unnecessary.'*  Now,  the  cause  assigned  by  Lord  Jcdui 
Russell,  in  his  answers  to  Mr.  Lynch,  was  the  contemplated 
measure  of  next  session.  It  would  be  fairer  in  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  instead  of  stating  that  no  cause  was  assigned,  to  tell 
his  readers  that  a  cause  was  assigned,  which  does  not  meet 
with  his  approbation.     He  then  goes  on  to  say— - 

"  There  are  but  two  great  duties,  which  the  state  has  to  provide  for— oar  secu* 
rity  against  external  aggression,  and  the  due  administration  of  the  laws ;  for  tlie 
latter,  unfortunately,  your  lordidiip's  party  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
pared." 

This  is  a  grave  charge.  When  a  man  uses  the  term  ^<  admi^ 
^  nistration  of  the  laws'"  as  comprehending  all  the  <<  great 
<^  duties^  of  a  state,  save  that  of  providing  security  against 
foreign  foes,  and  accuses  pditical  opponents  of  having  accepted 
office  without  being  prq>ared  to  fulfil  this  duty;  we  may 
expect  him  to  prove,  that  no  care  has  been  taken  to  secure 
ihe  administration  of  either  dvil  at  criminal  justice — that 
rights  have  remained  undecided — that  crime  has  been  allowed 
to  go  wholly  unpunished — that  the  judges  have  left  the  courts 
and  circuits — that  the  authority  of  the  constable  has  been  dor- 
mant — that  the  requisitions  of  the  t9x-gatherer  have  been 
unheeded.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  all  the  ground,  on 
which  this  £Drmidable  accusation  rests,  is  the  fact,  thatministeia) 
to  the  fiill  satisfaction  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
have  adopted  a  temporary  arrangement  with  regard  to  two 
courts,  with  a  view  to  effect  in  a  few  months  a  great  reform, 
which  does  not  happen  to  please  Sir  Edward  Sugden. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  pages,  Sir  Edward 
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Stigden  goes  on  pouring  forth  sundry  wiae  general  propoo- 
dons,  expressed  in  the  most  trite,  and  often  the  most  erroneous 
terms  —  so  ingeniously  placed  as  not  to  be  very  obviously 
dedudble  from  what  has  gone  before,  or  applicable  to 
what  is  coming  after  them.  There  is  something  exquisitely 
ludicrous  in  the  solemn  complacency,  with  which  some  of  the 
elementary  propositions  of  jurisprudence  are  stated  with  all 
the  parade  of  discovery.  Sometimes,  indeed.  Sir  Edward  is  so 
charmed  with  having  hit  upon  an  axiom,  that  he  forthwith 
stretches  it  into  an  exaggeration.  Thus,  having  discovered 
that,  ^*  the  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  provide  for  the  du« 
^  administration  of  justice,^  he  goes  on  to  tell  u»— 

"  It  k  not  moore  the  duty  than  it  is  the  interest  of  the  ruling  party  that  this 
should  he  accomplished.  Nothing  so  justly  ruffles  men's  minds  as  a  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  law,  whilst  no  act  of  a  minister  so  surely  wins  him  general  regard 
as  a  steady  Tiew  to  the  public  wel£ue  in  the  filling  up  of  judicial  offices." 

We  wish  we  could  think  so.  But  unfortunatdy,  all  our 
experience  goes  to  convince  us,  that  the  public  cares  too 
little  for  the  view  with  which  judicial  offices  are  filled 
up;  and  that  a  minister  may  make  the  best  l^al  aj^xnnt- 
ments,  with  little  advantage  to  his  own  popularity,  and  go 
on  for  a  long  time  making  (he  very  worst,  without  essen- 
tially weakening  his  influence,  or  seriously  <<  ruffling  menu's 
**  minds.'* 

But  in  some  cases,  in  which  we  find  nothing  to  disagree 
with  Sir  Edward  about,  the  grave  complacency  of  his  enun- 
ciation of  truisms  is  most  ludicrous.  See,  for  instance,  how 
he  proves  that  the  highest  judge  should  be  competent? 
that  his  decisions  should  carry  weight !  that  the  law  should 
be  steadily  administered !  that  certainty  prevents  litigation ! 

"  The  important  duties  assigned  to  a  Judge  sitting  in  appeal,  point  to  the 
niUHily  of  appointing  to  the  office,  not  merely  a  competent  person,  but  one  in 
whon  the  bar  has  oonfidence ;  for,  if  the  judge  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  has, 
he  will  not  acquire  that  of  the  suitors.  The  law,  as  he  propounds  it,  should  be 
the  rule  for  all.  The  great  object  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  is  at  once  to 
satisfy  the  justice  of  the  individual  case,  and  to  keep  the  precedents  uniform, 
and  ii^id  a  standard  for  the  inferior  juriadictions,  and  a  sure  goide  for  the 
practising  lawyer.  Whilst  the  law  is  unsteadily  administered,  no  man  at  the 
bar  cares  to  give  a  decided  opinion,  because  he  cannot  depend  upon  the  judge, 
and  he  justifies  himself  to  the  solicitors  and  the  clients,  upon  that  ground.  Every 
thing  upon  which  any  possible  doubt  can  be  raised,  is  thus  forced  into  court ; 
and  the  very  means  adopted  to  ensure  safety  in  the  particular  case,  incrfaaea  the 
general  mischief,  until  the  law,  instead  of  a  blessing,  becomes  a  curse  to  the 
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pmnjpktk  To  tht  fiimt  judfe  of  appeal  in  this  country,  is  assigned  the  highest 
station,  in  order  to  give  to  his  decisions  all  tl\ie  weight  which  power  and  dignity 
can  add  to  their  intrinsic  merits.  It  is  the  homage  which  the  state  pays  to  the 
law.  Such  a  judge  may  properly  take  all  the  aid  he  can  acquire  upon  particular 
cases ;  but  the  law  will  not  be  satLsfiustorfly  administered  unless  his  oum  opMom 
be  the  most  honoured,  and  that  he  act  upon  it  so  as  to  preserre  one  uniform 
rule.  Fixation,  in  matters  of  law,  above  all  things  tends  to  prevent  litigation, 
and  to  make  a  people  contented.  It  is  not  a  light  calamity,*'  he  gravely  adds, 
"  to  have  the  law  of  the  country  unsettled,  and  perfunctorily  administered  for 
several  months."— (pp.  3 — 6.) 

In  another  passage,  Sir  Edward  demonstrates  that  peers 
should  not  chatter  to  the  Chancellor,  during  the  hearing  of  an 
appeal,  —  that  a  judge  should  attend  to  counsel, — that  the 
speeches  of  counsel  should  not  be  too  long. 

**  Noble  lords  should  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  widi  any  other  subject  during  the  hearing ;  and,  above  all, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  give  to  the  argument  his  undivided  attention.  I 
know  that  nothing  discourages  a  counsel  so  much,  as  the  inattention  of  a  judge : 
it  has  a  tendency  to  render  him  indifferent  to  his  argument ;  for  it  is  very 
distressing,  when  one  of  great  labour  is  thrown  away ;  and  if  he  persevere,  it 
leads  to  repetition,  which,  in  its  turn,,  disgusts  the  judge  ;  and  the  court  and  the 
bar  become  mutually  dissatisfied  with  each  other.  If  a  judge  give,  as  he  ought 
to  dOf  his  undivided  attention  to  the  argument,  he  encourages  the  diligent,  and 
stimulates  the  indolent,  and  he  can  always  interfere  with  propriety  when  a 
counsel  is  rambling,  or  repeating  his  argument  The  great  object  of  a  counsel 
iMiftt  be,  to  impress  the  judge  with  his  view  of  the  case ;  he  always  desires  to 
^cceed:  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the  judge  comprehends  him,  his  purpose  is 
answered.  It  is  made  a  ground  of  complaint  now,  as  it  has  often  been  before, 
that  the  bar  speak  at  too  great  length." — (pp.  19,  20.) 

Soon  after,  there  comes  the  wise  and  incontrovertible  propo- 
sition, that  <^  it  is  not  often  possible  to  satisfy  the  losihig 
-•  mder 

All  these  remarks  are  very  true;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  to  refer  to  them 
separately,  as  acknowledged  axioms.  But  the  effect  of  their 
being  presented  thus  in  a  mass,  and  unconnected,  is  perfectly 
ridiculous.  One  cannot  make  out  why  pnqxwtions,  which 
are  not  disputed,  should  be  thus  solemnly  enumerated, 
or  what  necessity  there  can  be  for  impressing  them  on 
any  man  of  common  sense.  It  seems  to  denote  a  singular 
deficiency  in  the  information,  either  of  the  person  who  utters 
these  discoveries,  or  the  person  to  whom  they  are  told,  as 
novelties.  If  we  found  th^n  in  a  theme  book,  with  the 
name  of  Master  Sugden,  aged  15,  at  the  bottom,  we  should 
doubtless  deduce  from  them   a   favourable  opinion  of  the 
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joiuig  gentleinan'^s  proficiency.  Or  if  we  met  with  them  in 
a  little  square  book,  with  a  woodcut  of  a  judge  in  robes,  and 
the  preamble  of  "  My  dear  little  Boy,""  we  should  think 
them  very  appropriately  placed  : — but  for  one  dderiy  gentle- 
man to  take  the  trouble  of  printing  such  instructions  for  the 
benefit  of  another  —  {or  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
to  issue  from  his  honoured  and  pensioned  retreat,  to  teach 
the  prime  minister,  that  judges  should  know  something  of  tlie 
law  they  have  to  administer,  and  should  listen  to  counsel — we 
must  say,  that  for  this,  we  think  there  was  no  occasion. 

Fnxn  such  samples  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden'^s  reasoning,  the 
reader  will  naturally  conclude  that  the  learned  gentleman 
makes  no  very  vigorous  effort  for  the  two  great  points,  for 
which  he  contends — the  first,  that  the  political  and  judicial 
functions  of  the  Chancellor  should  not  be  separated — and  the 
second,  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  Nor  do  we  think  that  he 
succeeds  very  much  better  in  enforcing  his  objections,  in 
which,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  indisputably  right,  to  the  present 
system  of  keeping  the  Great  Seal  in  commission.  We  see  that 
some  zealous  partisans  of  all  the  acts  of  the  ministry,  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  defend  the  administration  of  jostice  b^ 
the  Commission  of  the  Great  Seal.  We  entirely  agree  in  Sir 
Edward  Sugden'*s  objections  to  this  system ;  we  only  find  fault 
with  him  for  not  putting  his  case  as  strongly  as  be  might. 
The  {dan  of  appealing  from  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  to  the  Vice- 
Chanoellor,  and  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  the  Mastar  of  th# 
Bolls,  appears  most  objectionable.  The  result  must  be,  either 
that  the  two  judges  will  make  some  sort  of  compromise, 
and  ccmstantly  confirm  each  other^s  judgments^  or  obstinatdy 
maintain  their  own  opinions,  and  as  constantly  reverse  them. 
These  two  judges  happen.  Sir  Edward  states,  to  differ 
<m  a  most  important  point  of  equitable  law.  Sir  Edward 
seems  to  think  that  the  effect  of  this,  supposing  both  to  be 
inflexible,  would  be,  that  no  decision  would  be  arrived  at, 
aad  no  <»xler  made  on  any  matter  involving  the  point  in 
questicni.  It  seems  to  us,  that  it  would  sometimes  be  even  worse ; 
for  the  effect  might  be,  that  a  plaintiff,  by  bringing  his  suit 
always  in  tfie  first  instance  before  the  judge^  whose  opinion 
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he  knew  to  be  adverse  to  himself^,  might,  by  appealing  JU> 
the  other,  get  the  matter  ultunately  decided  in  his  own 
favour.  Such  a  Court  of  Appeal  can  have  no  unity  of 
decision  and  no  authority.  Its  only  merit  is  the  strong  lig^^t 
in  which  it  puts  the  possibility  of  doing  without  thai  sta^  of 
appeal  altogether.  Under  the  present  system,  also,  there  ^3  pQ 
responsible  and  constant  judge  in  the  House  of  Ix>rdst  S^ch  n 
system  is  not  in  itself  to  be  defended ;  and  the  supporters  of 
ministers,  instead  of  wasting  their  ingenuity  in  such  a  cauae, 
would  be  better  employed  in  enforcing  on  public  attanticn^ 
th^  impprtance  of  the  reform,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to, be 
subsidiary.  .  ,  |  ^    ^ 

The.  functions  of  th^  Chancellor  are  at  present  threp-^old.  ^ 
H^jis  a  iwinjist^;  a  judge,  of  appellate  jurisdiction  .in  the  HoM^je^ 
of  Lords;  wd  a  judge  of  both  appellate  and  origin^  jvn?: 
diction  ix^  tik^  Courit  of  Chancery.    His  ministerial  ^ut^eA  (^P-  ^ 
sist  of  those  pf  a  minister  of  justice,  as  far  as  there  ,is  ouO  in 
this  country,  of  the  speakership  of  the  House  of  hofdi^^  a^d^  of 
certain  other?  pf  «  mojte  anomalous  nature,  such  aa^  t^e  di^tpcv- ; 
bution  of  church  patronage,  and  other  matters  for  yaripu^ ,. 
reasons  thrown  into  his  department.    He  is  re8|K>n8lble  .fpc.^aU,  * 
the  great  legal  appwitmieiits,  and  all  prooiQtiQns.,at  tbQ)t>^;i 
he  is  the  h^  and  superintendantof  all  the  magistracy  ^  ilj)?:^ 
country;  in  some  instance^  as  with  respect  to  the  Jlwpr4©i;'ft, 
report,  he  auperintenda  the  details  of  the  adminis^]::^o;Dt  9!^,. 
justice*    As  the  only  representative  of  the  la.w  in  the  icaJbiipet,  ^ 
he  ought  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  all  law  reforms,  and  of  all  ., 
changes  in  the  mode  of  administering  justice.   These  are  duties  ^^ 


in  themselves  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  a  very  able  ^ 
and  industrious  man.     Coupl^    with  the  general  jppUtical^'^ 
occupations  of  a  cabinet   minister,  bearing  bis  part  Jn  jtlie^  ^ 
councils  of  the  adniinistration,  and  in  (he  debates  of  ParliameE^ 
they  certainly  make  the  office  as  laborious  and  as  iresp^nsibi?  . 
a  one  as  that  of  any  of  the  minist^s.    In  all  pt^ier  Eurc^^  ^. 
countries,  the  minister  of  justice  is  a  separate  department ;  io  . 
England,  the  effect  of  its  duties  having  been  diYi4ed.,9n^g,., 
other  departments  is,  that  they  have  been  lamentably  9^^J(ej« ,, 
The  speakership  of  the  House  of  Lord?,,  as  far ,4s  relates, to  tli«, 
political  occupatiofis  of  that  House,  is  a  jninjsterial  oApf^.. 

/    '       ,.  ■ 
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certainly  not  greatly  taxing  a  man'^s  intellectual  powers,  but 
still  taking  up  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time.  The 
bostness  of  distributing  church  patronage  is  one,  which,  we 
may  presume,  occupies  some  portion  of  a  Chancellor's  con- 
sideration; and  the  various  heterogeneous  duties  thrown  on 
his  oflice,  impose  on  him  much  additional  responsibility  and 
labour.  The  keeping  of  the  Eing'^s  conscience  is  doubtless 
ako  an  arduous  business :  but,  as  we  see  no  results,  we  cannot 
^  all  nicely  estimate  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  Chancdlor  <»*dinarily  presides  over  the  judicial  business 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  working  and  re^ 
sponsible  judge  of  that  supreme  and  general  appellate  coutt  of 
the  United  Kingdcmi.  This  tribunal  is  the  highest  court  of 
af^peal,  for  all  the  courts  of  common  law  and  equity  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Were  the  tribunal  what  it  ought  to  be 
— were  it  to  sit  constantly,  to  administer  justice  cheaply, 
prompdy,  and  competently — the  varied  and  important  business 
that  would  come  before  it,  would  fully  occupy  the  greatest 
I^al  mind  in  the  country.  As  it  is,  its  business  is  frequently 
in  done^  and  generaUy  in  arrear ;  although  its  enormous 
delay,  excessive  costliness,  and  frequent  incompetency,  keep 
the  great  mass  of  suitors  from  having  recourse  to  it. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  an  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  which  he  still  exercises  in  cases  of  lunacy. 
But,  since  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancellor,  his  chief  busi- 
ness in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  has  been  that  of  hearing  appeals 
from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice-Chancellor.  This  bu- 
siness again  is  quite  sufficient,  if  properly  done,  to  take  up  the 
whole  time  of  one  man.  The  arrears  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
are  proverbial ;  and  at  the  present  moment  a  long  list  of  such 
arrears,  proclaims  the  necessity  of  having  the  undivided  energies 
oi  a  ccjmpetent  judge  directed  to  them. 

The  accumulation  of  duties  so  weighty  and  so  diverse,  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual,  has  long  struck  the  public  as 
anomalous  and  inconvenient.  It  is  obvious  that  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  discharge  some  of  these 
duties,  are  not  often  found  in  conjunction  with  those  which 
fit  him  for  the  rsst.  The  time  required  for  one  portion  of  the 
office,  prevents  the  devotion  of  sufficient  time  to  the  other; 
and  the  tenure  by  which  one  part  should  be  holden,  is  not  the 
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'satne  as  that  on  which  the  other  ought  to  depend.  For 
the'  burfness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  best  chancery 
\BwyW  is  required — for  the  judicial  business  of  the  Hoaae 
of  Lords,  a  man  best  acquainted  with  the  conmion,  a» 
weH  as  equitable  law  of  England,  and  with  the  law  of 
Scotland,  should  be  selected — for  the  ministerial  businese 
of  the  office,  the  fittest  person  is  the  most  sagacious  and 
{Mjpular  statesman,  and  the  most  effective  debater.  As  no 
individual,  best  qualified  for  each  of  these  different  functionff* 
is  ever  to  be  found,  the  Chancellor  has  been  usually  se- 
lected, solely  widi  a  view  to  that  one  of  them,  which  it 
it  most  important  for  ministers  to  have  effectivdy  dis- 
dmigedt  and  it  is  notorious  that  for  a  long  time — we  iBaj 
dmdst^'Say  throughout  our  history — ^the  appointment  o# 
diafiS^ellor  has  been  made  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  poU? 
tical  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The  time  being  absolutdjr 
insufficient  for  the  discharge  of  all  a  Chancellor''s  duties,  hi^ 
attention  has  been,  in  general,  unduly  devoted  to  his  moam 
interesting  and  agreeable — that  is,  to  his  political  avocations. 
For  the  last  fifty  years,  it  has  been  matt^  of  loud  complaint^ 
that  the  Chancellor  has  been  frequently  kept  from  his  court 
by  the  necessity  of  attending  cabinet  councils ;  of  taking  part 
fii  pariiamentaiy  business ;  or  of  interfering  in  the  court  iuw) 
party  intrigues,  on  which  his  official  existenoe  depends ;  fnd 
that  often  while  in  court,  the  fever  of  political  excitement,,  and 
the  pressure  of  political  thoughts,  have  distracted  his  min^ 
from  the  attention  >rhich  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  due  ape^ 
eulation  of  the  counsel.  In  the  case  before  him.  The  tenure  <^ 
this  high  judge'^s  office  ought,  like  that  of  other  judges,  to  l^ 
permanent.  The  tenure  of  his  ministerial  power  must,  like 
that  of  other  ministers,  be  made  dependent  on  political 
arrangements,  and  the  predominance  of  a  particular  party,! 
but  as  the  judge  has,  in  this  instance,  been  made  subservkii( 
to  the  minister,  the  discharge  of  his  inost  important  dutie^ 
and  the  very  principles  oT  equity  I^w,  have  been  m^vV*  de^ 
pendent  on  all  the  ddfting  chances  of  party  politico 

Our  readers  will  percdve,  from  the  view  whicTi  we  haye 
taken  of  the  question,  that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  witK  4 
mere  separation  of  the  judicial  and  political  duties  of  tl^ 
Chancellor.     It  appears  to  us,  that  in  the  person  of  Lor4 
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Chancellor  are  combined  hot  two,  but  three  distinct  and 
incoQipatible  offices.  And  as  long  as  any  two  of  these  are 
conjointlj  held  by  the  same  person,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
one  or  both  of  them  must  be  incompletely  discharged.  The 
person  fittest  to  be  minister,  is  not  the  fittest  to  be  a  judge  *. 
the  person  best  qualified  for  the  administration  of  eq\iity  law, 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is  not  the  person  who  has  generally 
Aat  knowledge  of  other  branches  of  the  law,  that  will  best  fit 
him  to  decide  the  multifarious  cases,  that  are  brought  from 
various  tribunals  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  before 
the  great  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to 
create  three  Lord  Chancellors  instead  of  one.  The  ^wo 
judicial  capacities,  in  which  the  Chancellor  acts,  imply  % 
doable  appeal  in  the  same  suit  In  the  Court  of  Chancery 
the  Chancellor  hears  an  appeal  from  the  two  inferior  Cl^ancery 
judges:  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  has  to  rehear  the 
same  case  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  from  his  own  decision* 
Two  stages  of  appeal  for  the  same  suit  are,  we  conceive^  unne* 
eessary.  And  certainly  the  propriety  of  a  double  appeal  is 
never  less  obvious,  than  when  it  is  from  a  judge  in  one  room, 
to  die  same  judge  in  another.  We  would  therefore  relieve  tht 
Chancellor  from  one  class  of  bis  duties  by  entirely  abolishing 

in  choosing  between  the  two  courts  of  appeal,  we  should 
decidedly  lean  to  the  abolition  of  the  judicial  function  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Experience  has  shown  the  fitness  of  always 
keeping  l^islative,  as  far  as  possible,  distinct  from  judicial 
miifne^:  and  it  seems  to  be  g^ierally  admitted,  that  a  legis* 
btive  assanbly  should  never,  or  but  in  a  few  cases  of  a  political 
natUf^  act  as  a  court  of  justice.  Of  all  legislative  assao^blieS) 
kn  hereditary  body  seems  to  be  the  least  qualified  for  such 
business.  The  causes,  which  in  practice  obviate  the  supjposed 
defects  of  an  hereditary  legislature,  and  those  which  invest  it 
with  peculiar  qualities  of  usefulness,  in  no  way  act  on  an 
hereditary  judicature.  The  fiction  of  the  court  being  com* 
posed  of  all  the  peers,  only  leads  to  an  usdess  prodigality  in 
printing  papers:  and  the  interruption  of  the  sittings  during 
the  recesses  and  adjournments  of  Parliament,  prevent  any 
regular  bar  from  practising  l>efore  the  highest  court  in  the 
land.       Both    of  these  causes  produce  enormous  expense, 
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and  considerable  delay.  The  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  in  all  cases  a  superfluous  stage,  and  might, 
with  perfect  safety,  be  abolished.  To  maintain  some  agree- 
ment between  the  conflicting  systems  of  common  law  and 
equity— -to  keep  the  law  of  Ireland  similar  to  that  of  England 
— to  provide  a  control  over  the  Scotch  Courts — ^it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  have  one  common  centre,  for  the  ultimate 
decision  of  all  appeals,  from  all  courts  in  the  country*  But  it 
is  obvious  that  such  a  court  should  be  composed,  not  of  an 
ever  varying  quorum  of  inexperienced  peers,  but  of  judges 
learned  in  the  several  branches  of  the  law  to  be  administered — 
devoting  their  undivided  energies  to  their  important  task, 
and  giving  the  sanction  of  high  professional  reputation  to 
the  acts  of  the  tribunal  over  which  they  preside. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  remarks 
against  it  are  a  sample  of  his  logic.  Commencing,  as  usual, 
with  a  very  authoritative  declaration  of  his  own  wishes,  he 
says,  ^^  I  trust  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  part  vrith 
<<  their  jurisdiction  in  the  appeals.^  He  then  condescends  to 
support  their  pretensions  by  two  arguments.  <^  Strip  that 
^  House  of  the  heads  of  the  church  and  the  law,  and  it  may  fidl 
"  an  easier  prey  to  its  enemies.*"  Observe  how  slily  an  utteriy 
uncalled-for  word  is  put  in  in  behalf  of  the  Bishops !  observe 
the  assumption,  that  taking  away  the  power  of  hearing  appeals 
will  in  fact  strip  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  heads  of  the  law ! 
And  then  the  possible  consequence,  so  cautiously  hinted! 
^^  and  it  may — ^not  ^  wiir— fall  an  easier  prey  to  its  enemies  !^ 
'  But  it  is  not  stated  how  taking  away  the  appeals  will  expose  the 
llouse  of  Lords  to  its  enanies.  Sir  Edward  should  show  that 
^he  hearing  of  appeals  invests  the  House  with  especial  respect 
and  popularity,  or  some  other  species  of  strength.  On 
;the  contrary,  however,  he  goes  on  to  state,  <<  But  an  eflective 
><  court  of  i^peal  is  a  necessity — it  can  no  longer  be  die- 
A<  pensed  with.^  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  House  of 
Xiords  is  not  an  eflective  coiurt  of  appeal.  And  hence  we  also 
discover  that  the  House  derives  such  strength  fixnn  being,  an 
ineffdctive  court  of  i^peal,  that  without  that  prop,  and  the 
Bishops,  it  must  fall.  Luckily,  Sir  Edward  has  another 
argument.    And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  this  to  be?   On 
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miM  do»  kt  tbink  1^  Edward'  Sogden  reirts  tlifs  greal 
anoMi^,  «fiH«4H^tbeT^  eidstoite  of  tlie  Hoitte  of  Lords  te 
to  d^)^d  F  Lk^ndly,  on  the  rfze  of  llhe  room !  W«  cacrmdt 
cfxp^ct  -our  i«adefs  to  Uke  ^m  on  Our  ivord.  Wie  therrfoirfe 
t{Wte  ^Edimrd*ft  dim  hoigiii^  :^- 

"The  House  <tf  l<otds  tnuftt  idways  aiftM  tm  extelknt platt  aft  a  ccmrt  of  jutftiee. 
ITliie  MiriieBeeiff  Mtksgv,  ftt  the «Mrt  1i  o|>en  to  «li, «ii4  lb»  inpanaftoe <tfr 
Ae  jplaco^  flw  dunmeg  ^  th$  emmml  from  tiejudgt,  if  I  May  a^cdlhiA^MMi  U* 
power  which  all  the  LotAb  have  of  attending,  afford  an  opportunity  of  beiag 
\earit6  advimtagef  which  no  other />2ace  could  g:ive." 

What  U  is  to  be  a  profoutid  jurist !  An  unlearned  nwm 
might  have  surmised,  that  if  the  convenient  size  of  the  toom, 
were  the  only  recommendation  of  the  highe!^  tribunal  of  thfe 
land,  that  advantage  might  be  secured  under  anothet  system — 
if  the  Lords  would  patriotically  lend  their  House  and  the 
woel-^ack  to  the  Chancellor  in  the  morning.  Is  there  not 
something  perfectly  astounding,  in  finding  the  defence  of 
judicial  and  legislative  institutions,  groimded  by  a  great  legd 
authorfty,  on  the  sixe,  atid  shape,  and  fitting  up,  of  a  par- 
tkolttr  room? 

'  We  fear,  however,  that  the  Lords,  will  net  part  with 
their  **  jflriidSctfon  m  the  appeals."  In  looking,  thcrefbre, 
for  the  most  feasible  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  double 
st2^  of  appeal,  we  think  that  practical  sfetesmen  must 
direct  thrft  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  judicial 
airangements  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the.  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  hifetiot  stage  of  appeal  in  Chancery.  We 
should  prepare  to  abolish  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chance!lor'*s  court  altogether.  Appeals  in  equity  should  be 
carried  at  o^ce  from  the  Rolls  and  Vice-ChanceUor's  Court 
to  the  Rouse  of  Lords.  The  original  business  of  the  Chan- 
cellor  might  be  given  to  a  new  equity  jadge.  Whether  these 
alterations  be  adopted  or  not,  we  trust  that  the  measure  of 
creating  a  third  Equity  Court,  proposed  by  Sir  Edward 
Sugdeii,  during  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration,  in 
ISSO,  and  then  unfortunately  opposed  but  too  successfully; 
will,  ere  long,  be  renewed  and  carried.  Such  a  judge 
^lould,  according  to  our  plan,  take  upon  himself  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  We  quite  agree,  with 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  that  the  lunatic  cases  are  precisely  the 
cases  whidi  sho^d  not  be  left  to  a  political  judge.  In  tke  next* 
pbce,  we  quite  agree  with  Sit  Edward^s  prflposdj:!^^^!^^ W^ 
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to  abolkh  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  take  away  tfie  equity 
jurifidiction  of  the  Gmrt  of  Exchequer,  whidi  is  at  proMnty 
under  the  guidance  of  that  able  perscm.  Lord  Abuser,  th« 
most  incompetent  and  usdiesa  court  in  the  country.  Both 
these  coorts  do  so  little  business,  and  the  lunatic  cases  are  ao 
few,  that  the  new  equity  judge  would  have  a  large  portion  of 
time  left,  to  devote  to  that  enormous  mass  of  the  ordinary 
budnen  of  the  Equity  Coqrts,  with  which  the  Rolls,  and 
Vice-Chancellor^s  Courts  are  unable  to  grapple*  Make  any 
further  reform  or  not,  a  third  equity  judge  must  be  created. 

The  ChancellcM*,  being  thus  completely  moved  out  of  hk  own 
court,  would  remain  a  cabinet  minister,  with  the  various  minia* 
terial  duties  which  we  have  specified,  and  a  judge  in  tke 
House  of  Lords.  All  the  ofajectkms,  which  we  have  ui^ged 
against  the  present  union  of  the  tliree  offices  in  the  person  of 
Chancelknr,  would  apply  with  undiminished  force  to  the 
conjunction  of  the  remaining  two;  except  those  which  arise 
from  the  mere  amount  of  business.  We  should  proposet,  there-( 
fore,  to  separate  the  ministerial  from  the  remaining  judidai 
functions  of  the  Chancellor;  to  make  the  office  of  ChaoodlaF 
perftMDent,  and  to  confine  its  duties  to  those  of  a  jud^eof  the 
House  of  Lards.  *  A  new  ministerial  office  should  be  crsaWd*^ 
andjtsduties  should  be  all  those  severed  from  the  office  cf  ChsAr* 
cdlor,  including  the  speakership  of  the  House  of  Lonls.  Thft 
new  minister  might  be  called  Keeper  of  the  Cireat  Seat  Hin 
f undtfohs  should,  in  fact,  be  those  of  Minister  of  Justice.  J^ 
these  m^ans  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  inoompatiUe  junction  of 
offices  in  the  sttme  person.  The  judge  would  have  distnci 
andhomogoieousftmctions.  The  minister  would  have  the  sanie^: 
The  one  woidd  be  selected  for  his  judicial,  the  other  for  Us  . 
politicsl  qualifications.  Both  would  bold  office  on  the  appn^ 
priate  tenure.  ,     . 

Such  a  separation  of  the  present  fbnetions  of  the  LordCfaanr^ 
cellcnr  would  not,  we  are  awaie,  please  Sir  Edward  SugdoQj 
His  arguments,  however,  against  -^e  separatk)n,  apply  foritba; 
most  part,  not  to  such  a  plan  as  that  wMch  wepiiopose,  but  toi  * 
the  mere  sep»*ation  of  the  business  of  die  Court  of  Cbaneej^v 
from  the  rest  of  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  political  duties  of  tha 
Chancellor.  The  passage,  which  he  has  quoted  in  p.  15,  from 
a  speech  of  Lord  Brougham's,  applies,  and  very  justly,  <a  **.die 
*<  danger  of  having  a  political  Chancellor  merely  sitting  on  ap* 
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'^  peals  in  the  House  of  Lords.^  Our  political  Chancellor  should 
have  no  judicial  business.  We  cannot,  however,  think  Sir 
Edward  justified  in  saying,  that  even  on  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan  of  separation  ^^  arises  the  dango:,  that  the  office  of  Lord 
^  ChancdlcHT  may  hereafter  be  filled  more  with  reference  to  his 
'^  political  than  his  legal  abilities."^  That  danger  has  long 
been  the  practical  evil  of  the  present  system.  It  has,  i(x  the 
last  half-caitury  at  least,  been  a  complaint  that  chancellors 
have  been  appointed,  not  for  their  fitness  for  the  highest  judi* 
cial  office  in  the  land,  but  for  their  cunning  in  intrigue,  and 
their  skill  in  debate.  Nothing  will  obviate  this,  but  such  an 
entire  separation  of  aU  the  judicial  from  all  the  political 
fajotdaoB  of  the  chancellorship,  as  that  which  we  propose.  - 
The  evil  is  one,  which  would  not  arise  ;  it  eadsts ;  and  could 
hardly  be  a^ravated  by  any  change. 

Oar  arrangenent  would  be  open  to  an  objection,  which  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  brings,  in  p.  14,  against  the  existence  of  a 
merdy  appeUate  jurisdiction.  This  is  one,  we  know,  which 
finds  some  favour  among  our  mere  lawyers:  but  we  must 
own,  we  can  see  no  force  in  it  ^*  Unless,^  Sir  Edward  says,  ^*  he 
^  (the  Chancdkn*)  were  daily  sitting  in  «  court  of  justice^  not 
^  simply  reviewing  the  decisions  of  others,  but  briiq;ing  his 
**  own  mind  and  principles  originally  upon  cases  as  they 
^  arise,  he  would  not  be  ocnnpetent  to  decide  with  advantage 
^  on  ajq^eals.^  Why,  he  does  not  inform  us.  As  usual,  the 
sweeping  asserticm  rests  merdy  on  Sir  Edward's  dictum. 
As  long  as  an  af^iellate  judge  has  a  sufficient  quantity 
and  variety  of  business,  it  is  difficult  to  «.imderstand  .why 
Cuniliarity  with  the  law  should  not  be  kq[>t  up  as  mudi 
by  appeals  as  by  original  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  com- 
idaint  in  France  that  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  is 
simply  a  court  of  appeal,  is  not  thoroughly  conversant  with 
law,  or  that  its  decisions  carry  no  weight.  In  our  own 
country  we  have,  it  is  true,  very  few  instances  of  a  simply 
appellate  court.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King^s 
Beodi  in  poor4aw  oases  is  merdy  i^pellate;  and  we  never 
heard  the  judges  of  that  court  accused  c^  greater  ignorance  of 
this,  than  of  any  other  brancji  of  the  law.  But  the  Chancdlor's 
Court  itsdf  affi^rds  the  best  procrf,  of  the  possibility  of  main- 
tamiBg  a  jurisdicticm  of  an  appellate,  separate  from  any  of  an 
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ori^nal  nature.  Since  the  creation  of  the  Vice-ChattdBllor's 
Court,  the  Lord  Chancellor  very  rarely  hears  orighial  eauaes. 
With  the  great  mass  of  equity  law  he  has  bad  no  opportunity 
of  keeping  up  his  acquaintance,  except  in  as  far  as  it  has  come 
before  hiin  in  the  shape  of  appeals  from  the  Master  of  the 
Rdls,  or  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Yet  among  all  the  compiiaints 
made  against  Lord  Eldon,  we  never  heard  it  aM^ed  that  he 
bad  forgotten  his  law  during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  his  Chancellorship.  And  if  it  is  impoasil^  fdr  a 
judge  even  to  keep  up  his  acquaintance  witb  the  law^  by 
hearing  appeals,  bow  is  it  that  Sir  Edward  compliments  Lbrd 
Lyndborst,  (wliom,  it  is  but  fair  to  say.  Sir  Edward  was  aot 
wont  to  compliment  quite  so  highly  while  he  was  Cbancdlor) 
on  having  actually  learnt  equity  hrw,  while  sitting  in  a  court, 
in  wbich  he  could  have  heard  scarcdy  anything  but  appeals  P 
But  the  great  argtmfient,  which  Sir  Edward  brings  to  fatar 
on  the  question,  is  that  founded  on  the  impropriety  of  (kstR>y- 
ing  tl»  powerand  ra»k  attached,  at  present,  to  the  office  of 
Lord  ChaoceUon  To  enforce  this  argument,  be  quotes  an 
extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Canning.  We  are  great  admbrers 
of  tbe  genius  of  Mr.  Canning :  but  we  suppose  tbst  all  bis 
adminers  are  scady,  with  us,  to  own  that  no  man  in  England 
when  it  suHed  his  purpose  in  the  heat  of  a  debate,  or  undo:  a 
temporary  pressure,  eould  nK>re  effiectually  conceal  his  wsmt  of 
in(bnnation*'  His  ^eloquent^  remarks, onasubject^of  irfaicfa be 
literally  knew  ifiothiilg,  appear  to  hate  been  rery  succesrful  with 
Sir  Edward.    He  began  by  using  a  fallacy,  -which  was  a  great 

-  favourite  of  the  old  parliamentary  school,  and  whicb  we 
shall  designate  as  the  ^  Wish-never-to-see-tbe-day^  PaUacy. 
A  great  and  most  accommodating  fallacy  is  diis,  «id  very 
serviceable,  when  arguments  against  a  proposed  change  iiave 

,  failed.  Mr.  Canning  **'  could  never  wish  to  see  the  legal 
^^  and  political  characters  of  the  Ldrd  Chancdlor  of  £ag- 
^^  land  made  distinct  and  separate,  consid^tng,  as  he  did, 
^  that,  in  the  appointment  to  that  Ugh  office,  one  of  the 
^  proudest  distinctions  of  the  British  monarchy  bad  long 
^^  existed.""  The  power  of  taking  a  man  of  the  meanest  Urth, 
and  "  placing  him  in  the  head  and  front  of  die  Peaage*  of 
''  England,""  he  thought,  ^  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
"  valuable  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Englaad.^-*^*  A&eatf- 
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«<  Hfnl  prefogative,^  he  called  it,  ««  which,  though  U  fcmed 
^*  ^e  verg  essence  of  the  monarchy ,  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
^  0wmef  support  and  bulwark  of  the  democratic  pari  of  the 
^  ceMtUttiion.'^  He  abo  deaciibed  it  aa  uphc4ding  ^*  the 
^  standard  c^  the  magistracy,  and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage.^' 
This  is  a  passage  which  no  friend  of  Mr.  Canfnmg  would  have 
dragged  forth  from  oblivion.  The  democraoy-— *tlie  magistracy 
-^thd  peerage-^^tfae  crown  it8dfr^dq)^dent  upon  the  union 
of  incompatible  functions  in  the  office  of  ChwKellor!  The 
<;haiioelkas8hip  in  fact  the  constituCiim !  As  for  the  ^  beautiful 
*^  :pfferogfttive'^  of  tiJetng  an  individual  of  the  meanest  birth, 
phMOBg  him  in  the  firont  of  the  peerage^  and  investing  him 
widi  all  manner  of  incompatible  powers,  duties,  and  dignities,— 
we  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  those  prepogatives,  which  it  does 
the  crown  no  great  service  to  possess.  The  power  of  thrusting 
afaTTOiirite  imto  am  office,  for  some  of  the  duties  of  which  he 
nust  be  unfits— of  pampering  him  with  an  accumulation  of 
fmtetions  and  emcduments,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
servioe^-is  the  prerogatives,  not  of  a  constitutional  king,  but 
of  a  despotic  monarch.  The  Grand  Vizier  of  oriental  countries 
combines  in  his  perscm,  military,  judicial,  and  ministerial 
liinctionB  of  every  description ;  and  the  beauty  of  this  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  of  Englasnd  would^  we-presome,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  be  aug«i^ted,  if  His  Majesty  were  henceforth 
t0  etttmst  his  Chancellor  with  the  command  of  his  armies,  and 
his.  fleets,  and  the  staff  of  chamberlain  of  his  household,  in  ad- 
dilioo  ta  his  present  duties.  The  progress  of  civiliEation  has 
unforliHurtdy  a  sad  tendency  to  curtail  these  beautifol  preroga- 
tives. The  prerogative  of  iqppcnnting  to  offices,  is  now  supposed 

'  (obeentrustedtothecrown,  not  as  an  addition  to  its  pomp,  but 
for  ihe  pubHe  good ;  and  the  mal-4Mlministicition  of  justice  can 
with  difficulty,  at  the  present  day,  be  defended  on  the  plea, 

.  that  it  endues  the  king  to  invest  an  individual  with  more 
lunotioiis  tihan  he  can  fitly  dkcharge.  In  former  times,  in 
additian  to  his:  present  duties^  the  Chancellor  hald  generally  the 
superintendence  of  a  dioc^ese^  and  the  care  of  divers  parishes. 
The  prerogative  must,  in  those  days,  have  been  much  more 
beatMfM:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  since  the  last  ecclesi- 
aatidal  ChttioeUor  Che  essence  <k  monarchy  has  evqxvated. 
The  real  weatiing  of  this  sentimentality  about  the  beautiful 
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prerogative  is,  that  the  high  and  potent,  and  enomoualj  paid 
oiice  o(  Lofd  High  Chaacdlor  of  England,  is  one  wfaidi  a 
great  lawyer,  like  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  would  rather  enyoy 
than  see  abolished ;  and  which  a  minister  like  Mr.  Canning 
would  like  to  give  to  a  friend*  Fof  this  purposs  the  crowns 
the  peerage,  the  magistracy^  and  the  very  demoeraey^  am 
represented  as  dependent  on  its  maintenuioe«  Equally  ii^e* 
nious  is  the  notion  put  fcnth,  by  practising  lawyers,  that  if 
any  diminution  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  diancek 
lorship  were  to  be  made,  straightway  the  exertions  of  the 
whole  bar  would  be  paralysed,  and  universal  upt^hy  take 
the  place  of  tlie  present  universal  energy.  This  iM  the 
fiction  of  ervery  student  entering  his  terms,  with  the  hope  (tf 
the  ChanceUorship  whetting  his  appetite.  Such,  it  ib  an^ 
posed,  are  the  brilliant  alternatives  offered  to  young  men  ci 
talent  starting  in  life,  Aat  the  mere  prospect  <^iU9ver  attaining  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  a  chief  justiocship,  or  a  merdy  lega} 
Lord  ChanoellorBhip,  or  the  merely  political  office  of  Lord 
Keeper,  would  dedde  them  as  to  carrying  their  abilities  to  the 
mark^  of  some  more  promising  profession— though  what  that 
pi^fesgifln  even- in  such  case  would  be,  it  is  hard  to  say.  That 
lawyers,  who  start  with  the  prospect  <^  a  .favour  iHitsf— «Ft# 
hai^  on  for  im  or  twenty  years  in  hopes  of  the  lead  at  scant 
DUsmUe  county  sessbns — who  catdi  at  colonial  judgeshiiis-^ 
vlioae  amhitkm  enlarges  with  difficulty  to  the  desire  of  a  fiflk 
gowBHHUid  nearly  the  best  of  whom  are  almost  idwi^s  ^i^sfr 
joyed  at  getting  a  puisne  judgeship— that  th^  should  gene- 
csUy  tell  these  tatss  of  their  own  extravagant  and  aenailiye  am» 
bitjim  is  stESHge.  But  stranger  still  would  it  be  if  the  puUtt 
were  to  believe  such  preposterous  fictions. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  proposed  separation^ 
on  the  ground  of  its  efiect  on  the  miniaterial  duties  at  preaeUt 
exercised  by  the  Chancellor.  It  is  said,  that  the  head  at'  the 
law  should  be  a  practising  lawyer ;  unless  be  be  sudv  it  is 
apprehended  that  he  will  not  be  competent  to  superintend 
the  admiBistration  of  justice,  the  distribution  of  l^^al  pn- 
tronage,  or  the  reform  of  the  law.  We  cannot  see  why 
a  minister  entrusted  with  these  duties,  should  any  more  be 
a  practising  lawyer,  than  why  a  secretary  for  (he  colonies 
should  bean  acting  governor^  or  a  first  lord  of  the  admi^atty 
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the  acteiiral  of  aome  sqiuidron  on  actire  aervioe.  In  fact,  we 
Ke  that  gnat  mischief  is  done  in  this  country,  hy  the  circuH^ 
ttHwe,  that  every  perscHi  who  ahoidd  supmntend  the  vast 
pnmnce  of  hew  ^md  hiw  reform,  has  his  mind  always  so  occa« 
pied  with  his  judicial  business  as  Chanoellw^  (x  Ms  fcveosic 
bisiness  as  attorney  or  solicitor  general,  that  he  has  no  tine  to 
Bttraid  properly  to  those  matters*  It  iA  most  probable  that  the 
pawn  appointed  to  the  office  of  minister  of  justice,  would  be, 
ab  we  bdkve  he  invariably  is  in  France,  oi  the  legal  profes- 
akn)  but  a  very  different  person  would  be  required,  from 
die  one  who  auist  now  also  be  the  highest  judge  in  the  land. 
Having  thus  gone  through  the  objections  made  to  the  altoa* 
tion  of  the  c^ce  of  Chancdlor,  it  now  mily  r^ootains  for  us  to 
notice  the  changes  which  must  be  made,  in  order  to  render 
the  House  of  Lords  fit  ioc  the  dispatoh  of  the  increased  and 
aaportaai  business  of  aj^peal,  which,  Bctatding  to  the  plan 
poqKised^  would  be  thrown  upon  it.  The  alterations  required 
to  render  the  House  of  Lords  an  effective  court  of  appeal  would 
consist  chiefly  in  making  its  sittings  constant,  and  its  juidges 
permanoit.  The  oourt  must  sit  all  through  the  legal  year.  It 
must  be  provided  with  competent  judges.  We  should,  there- 
fore, iqyprove  of  an  arrangement  in  its  general  beoiUng  similar 
to  that  proposed  by  Lord  Brougham  at  the  end  of  thcf  seasioii 
of  16^  Instead,  howevwr,  of  a  judicial  committee,  composed 
of  comfietent  per8Mia»  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  might 
n^fer  t)ertain  cases  to  be  heard,  we  would  leave  matters  hi 
theory  «s  they  now  are^  allowing  any  peers  to  be  fn^esent 
and  vote--trus€ing  to  their  being  kept  in  order  by  the  regular 
pofessional  judges  of  the  coin*t.  Of  these^  the  chief  should  be 
the  permanent  Lwd  Chancellor.  In  mattmiB  of  appeal,  how^ 
ever,  tre  tfamk  that  it  is  always  desiraUe  to  have  more  judges 
lluaione.  In  soch  a  tribunal,  especially  as  the  House  <tf  Lords, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  different  judges  respectivdty 
versed  in  the  different  kindsof  kw  which  come  before  it.  Tli^ 
CSioncdlor  should  be  assisted  byat  least  two  other  judges ;  one 
aa  aninent  commoift  lawyer,  the  other  a  civil  lawy^,  taken  firom 
the  Sootch  bar^  or  our  own  civil  law  courts.  Thus  ccmiposed, 
tile  court  would  be  fidly  ecmipetent  to  decide  all  the  cases 
wMch  would  come  before  it.  Making  allowances  for  tempo- 
ral absenoes,  we  should  propose  that  the  attendance  of  Aese 
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three  judges  should  always  be  required,  and  that  two  ot  them 
should  form  a  quorum.  The  House  of  LcN'ds,  we  repeat, 
should,  for  judicial  purposes,  sit  throughout  the  l^al  year. 
This,  of  itself,  would  create  a  peculiar  bar  for  the  court :  the 
fees  of  counsd  would  be  greatly  diminished:  and  business 
would  be  speedily  dispatched  by  a  tribunal  of  acknowledged 
authority  and  competence. 

•The  House  of  Lords  thus  constituted  for  judicial  purposes, 
would  exercise  a  most  effective  appellate  jurisdiction.  And 
as  it  is  most  desirable  that  unifmnity  should  be  preserved 
in  the  law  of  the  whole  British  empire,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  make  every  appeal  centre  in  this  common  point.  The 
ultimate  jurisdiction  in  cases  from  the  civil  law  courts,  should 
be  lodged  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  last  resort  from  the 
colonies,  should  be  to  the  same  tribunal,  as  that  which  presides 
over  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  a  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  would  enable  the  government  to  abolish 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  additional 
business  thus  imposed  on  that  House,  would  be  more  than 
balanced,  by  keeping  its  duties  strictly  within  the  province 
of  appeals,  and  by  confining  its  attention  to  questions  of 
law,  instead  of  allowing  matters  of  fact  to  be  re-argued 
before  it,  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  present. 

Tiiat  such  an  effective  reorganization  of  the  highest  court, 
and  greatest  legal  offices  in  the  country,  would  be  worth  some 
increased  e^^pense,  will,  we  suppose,  be  admitted ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country  would  nece^* 
sarily  be  at  all  augmented  by  the  changes  which  we  propose. 
The  separation  of  the  political  and  judicial  functions  of  the 
Chancellor  might  be  effected  without  any  increased  cost.  The 
addition^  of  a  third  judge  in  equity,  we  consider  absolutely 
necessary,  whether  any  further  change  be  adopted  or  not; 
and  his  salary,  and  the  expenses  of  his  court,  need  not  exceed 
those  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  which  should  be  abolished. 
The  permanent  Lord  Chancellor  might  have  a  salary  of 
90001.  a  year,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  judge 
in  Enghuid,  and  the  political  Lord  Keqf>er,  one  of  fiOOO/.  a 
year,  which  is  eqtnl  to  that  ot  a  secaretary  dT  state.  Thus,  if 
no  greater  chai^  were  to  be  made,  bo  additional  expense  would 
be  incurred ;  and  the  countey  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  the 
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gainer,  by  the  saving  of  the  greater  part  of  those  pensions 
to  retired  chancellors,  of  which  the  amount  is  so  large  at 
present,  so  Hkely  to  be  increased  in  the  shiftings  of  present 
politics,  and  so  inconvenient  a  check  on  the  erown'^s  free  choice 
of  a  very  important  minister. 

The  addition  of  two  judges  to  the  House  of  Lords,  could 
be  the  only  source  of  increased  expense.  Lord  Brougham 
proposed  that  this  should  be  saved,  by  imposing  the  duties 
of  assisting  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  r&tired  chancellors 
and  chief  justices,  and  by  requiring  the  occasional  aid  of 
the  judges  of  the  courts  below.  To  taking  judges  out  of 
their  own  courts  for  occasional  purposes,  and  to  gratuitous 
work,  we  strongly  object :  and  on  our  plan,  there  would  never 
be  any  retired  chancellors — at  least,  none  fit  for  work.  It 
has  been  suggested,  that  some  high  offices,  of  a  semi-judicial 
nature,  might  be  made  permanent;  and  that  the  duty  of 
acting  as  assistant  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords  might  be 
imposed  on  their  occupants.  The  office  of  ChanceDor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  that  of  President  of  the  Council, 
or  Privy  Seal,  might  be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  By 
this  means,  these  judges  would  have  ample  salaries,  with  no 
increase  of  expenditure ;  or,  at  least,  none  that  would  equal 
the  saving  in  Chancellors^  pensions. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  an  outline  of  our 
ideas  on  that  portion  of  the  great  field  of  law  reform,  which 
has  been  brought  undar  our  notice  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden^s 
pamphlet.  Small  as  we  think  the  merit  of  that  work  to  be, 
it  has  at  least  been  useful  in  calling  public  attention  to  a 
most  important  l^al  question.  All  the  acrimony  with  which 
party  writers,  fbr  party  purposes,  have  assailed  the  allied 
defects  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  particular  courts 
-—all  tlie  difficulties  which  the  accidents  of  political  changes, 
hav^  lately  placed  in  the  way,  of  making  the  ordinary 
appointments  of  great  legal  functionaries — ^have  been  most  sa*- 
viceaUe  in  forcii^  the  consideration  of  important  and  permanent 
refonns  on  the  attastion  of  the  public,  and  of  men  in  power. 
Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  settlement  of  these  inatters  of 
detail,  the  great  principles  which  the  discussion  has  stirred, 
will  not  fade  fit>m  the  pnUic  attention.  The  friends  of  law 
reform  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  great  inprove- 
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metit  at  present  evinced,  in  the  general  mode  of  thinking  on' 
these  subjects,  and  on  the  additional  impulse  recently  given 
to  correct  opinions.  In  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  and 
interests,  which  are  ever  ready  to  thwart  us,  a  force  has 
been  called  into  activity  in  the  cause  of  legal  reform,  which, 
we  are  convinced,  will  lead  to  the  utmost  results  that  we 
desire.  The  great  change,  which  ministers  are  specificaUy 
pledged  to  propo^,  will  produce  the  best  effects,  both  in  its 
passing  and  in  its  operation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  present  government,  also  contemplate  alterations  in 
other  matters  which  we  have  discussed,  quite  as  extensive 
as  those  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest.  No  better  sign 
can  be  given  of  the"  good  intentions  of  a  ministry.  The  palm 
of  law  reform,  is  not  to  be  won  without  encountering  oppo. 
sition,  and  exercising  perseverance,  and  grappling  with  dif. 
ficulties — ^not  without  dust,  and  even  peril.  But  the  wearing 
it  is  well  worth  the  gaining  it. 


Abtxclb  XII. 


Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Agriculture,  un^  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them.  Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  ^nd  August^  1833, 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  MeeHpg*^ 
held  in  London  on  the  lith  and  IBth  December^  1^5^ 
London:  1835. 

,  Fbw  sttlgeotB  can  be  more  appropriate  to  die  porpcMs  Kt 
this  Review,  than  that  which  is  popuhoiy  ioiowti  \tf  Akmi 
appdlaiion  of  the  ^^  Com  Quesdon^'^-^r,  unhappily,  ]>fti|ftt' 
of  the  *<  Com  Laws  ;'^  with  which  last  aane  we  heed  tbt> 
present  article.  It  i«  of  a  nature  peonUariy  imevnatitttoid^ 
whether  with  reference  to  the  fters  of  die  landed  inteitMiv^ 
the  one  hand,  lest  the  produoe  of  ioreign  eoiutiiie.efaiMiUl 
crifqple  the  agrioolture  of  oar  own,--mr,  cm.  the  otber  hrnnd,  ttP 
the  apprdsensions  of  the  eonmenBial  interest^  lest  the  esdoiidni 
of  fordgn  com  should  lead  to  such  a  disruptioB  ef  out  oonu^ 
marciaLcoinieiuoiis,  as  eventually  to  ruin  our  tradev    fiiren  Ihe 
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politidaii  augurs  good,  or  forbodet  evU,  as  the  cboke  shall  fall 
upon  the  alternative  systems  of  friendly  intercourse,  or  selfish 
estrangement. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  industrial  peculiarity  of 
England,  among  the  nations,  was  that  oi  a  decided  bias  to 
manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits;  while  the  industry 
of  the  continent  had  a  marked  inclination  to  a^culture^ 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  character  of  the  long  war  by  which  the 
peace  bad  been  preceded,  tiiat  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  these 
distinguishing  peculiarities.  A  most  serious  question  was  then 
propounded  to  the  statesman — whether  he  should  take  the 
actual  position  of  die  country  and  the  world,  as  the  basis  of  his 
future  measures,— or  whether  he  should  undertake  to  create  for 
himself  a  totally  new  basis,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
foundation  for  measures,  schemed  in  his  own  bnun,  but  for 
which  the  existing  order  of  things  was  wholly  unfitted  ?  The 
war  had  given  us  the  command  of  the  seas,  and  thus  our 
commercial  superiority  was  established;  and  it  so  happened 
that,  during  the  war,  the  chief  of  those  inventions  in  machi- 
nery,  and  of  those  discoveries  in  sdence,  which  have  wrought 
lercdutions  in  the  condition  of  man,  were  either  brought  by  us 
first  into  use,  or  were  by  us  matured.  England  had,  by  tiiese 
means,  acquired  a  greater  command  over  the  precious  metals  than 
any  otlier  nation;  because^  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  send  forth, 
into  the  general  markets  of  the  world,  a  greater  value  in  her 
marfuractufia,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  human  labour 
eg^pend^  upon  them,  than  any  other  nation  could  send. 
This  power  is  the  foundation  of  all  riches;  and  since  it 
exerts  itself  in  commanding  the  larger  share  of  the  quan- 
fitgr>oC  pmiouft  metids  extant  in  the  world,  it  has  a  direct 
uiSeutj  to  raise  the  rents  of  land  in  the  country,  by  which  it 
iatpoosctocA.  Whatever  excuses  may  be  made  for  the  errors  of 
anir  statetinftt,  iaaot  sedbg  at once>  and  in  the  happy  moment  for 
itrigM.'dflciflon,  that  diey  hsA  then  in  thrir  hands,  self-created, 
ftlppttdalion  bt  their  fiiture  proceedings,  bat  preferable  to  any- 
tl)iogi*wUicii  their  vaiaa  aad  fisuKifiil  devices  could  produce,-— no 
6!BcU8e:€in  BOW  be  ofiered  for  that  wilful  bhndness,  which  sees 
no  xemedy  for  the  evUs  of  its  own  making,  excq)t  in  their 
Dcnioua  repetition* 

la  the  ppdgitss  of  the  twenty  yeans  which  have  been 
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gradually  exposing  the  grand  mistake  made  at  the  close  of  tlie 
war,  the  landed  interest,  from  time  to  time,  condescended  to 
argue  a  little  with  those  enlightened  men,  who  endeavoured  to 
make  them  ccnnprehend  the  error  of  their  course :  but  now, 
when  to  every  rational  mind  the  question  has  recaved  a  com- 
plete decision,  they  content  themselves  with  sneering  at,  or 
crying  down,  every  man  who  considerately  pdnts  out  to  them 
those  sure  and  undeviating  laws  of  human  affairs,  which  never 
fail  in  the  end  to  punish  all  nations  which  despise  their  dictates. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  disgraceful  course ;  and  when 
we  think  on  the  names  of  the  many  prominent  men  among  ust— 
their  stations  in  life,  and  their  necessary  education — who  seek 
to  confound  the  voice  of  wisdom,  by  calling  up  the  vociferous 
cheers  of  thoughtless  auditories,  with  the  words,  ^*  Philoso- 
"  phers,"  and  "  Theorists,^  used  as  cant  terms,  irreverently 
intended  to  imply  ignorance  and  absurdity  in  men  of  science, 
— we  bhish  for  the  upper  ranks  of  our  national  society. 

Two-and^twenty  years  of  habitual  hostility  had  rendered 
the  buttness  of  war  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  the  country ; 
by  calhng  into  exercise  many  branches  of  industry  peculiar  to 
that  state,  and  which  could  not  but  fall  into  disuse  upon  the 
return  of  peace.  The  transition  was  necessarily  a  painful  one, 
even  under  the  most  skilful  management ;  and  the  **  revuMon,'** 
as  it  was  then  termed,  by  which  that  transition  was  attended, 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  unavoidable,  and  irremediable  exoc^ 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  But  though  many  of  the  employmoits 
of  war  were  inapplicable  to  a  state  of  peace,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  respective  natures  of  agriculture  and  commerce  to  render 
one,  more  than  the  other,  unfit  to  meet  the  change.  They 
were  both  equally  peaceful  employments :  why  then,  while  we 
were  suffering  under  unavoidable  change  in  some  mattcra 
while  change  m  9e  constituted  our  peculiar  grievance  of  the 
time— why,  at  that  time,  seek  to  make  fordUe  change  in 
other  matters,  and  thus  aggravate  the  evil  which  was  of  a 
temporary  nature,  by  superadding  another  evil,  to  which  no 
definite  limit  can  be  assigned  ? 

As  if  war  of  some  kind,  with  the  rest  of  the  wcN-ld  was  our 
natural  element,  we  no  sooner  terminated  that  of  the  sword 
with  one  country,  than  we  declared  the  war  of  commerce  with 
all  the  rest     And  by  what  peculiar  class  amongst  us,  we  ask, 
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was  thi»  iked  done? — By  the  landed  interest,  is  the  answer. 
Aid  Jirius  DOMt  ttl  the  end  of  -  these  tweotj  years,  is  the  com- 
plaiiiiiig  pcrtgf  ?««-^Again  we  answer,  the  huided  interest. 

With  Bach  -views  of  the  natnre  and  character  of  questions 
relating  to  o«r  Com  Laws,  and  their  international  conse- 
que&cen^  it -has  been  doubtless  expected,  that  we  should  take 
soMe  anhaUe  opportunity  for  discusdng  them.  Our  intention 
was,  to. have  entered  in  due  season  mto  an  examination  ci  the 
sub|eotin  ail  its  bearings,  with  the  hope  ci  placing  before  our 
redder*  the  toosi  ample  means  of  a  correct  judgment ;  but  it  is 
forced  upon  us,by  passing  events,  too  suddenly,  to  enable  us  f  uUy 
to  aoBOinptisb  that  object  in  the  present  number ;  and  therefore, 
weriiall,  npon  the  present  occasion,  be  content  to  perform  only 
so  nicick  of  our  purpoae,  as  those  enents  seem  to  render  im- 
periovsly^  necessary. 

The  two  publications  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  furnish  *very  ap[nx>priate  materials  for  the  observations 
we«feel  cidled  upon  to  oftr  at  this  time.  The  first,  is  the 
Report  of'  an  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  ot 
Cdmmons,  tvhich  sat  in  the  session  of  1888;  and  the  delivery 
of  it  may  be  considered  to  be  an  important  stage  in  the'  later 
prepress  of  the  Com  Question.  The  most  marked  peculiarity 
of  this  report  consists  in  the  giving  to  the  landed  interest  one 
exeellent  piece  of  advice ; — **  let  well  alone  J*  The  second  pub- 
lication' shows  that  this  advice  has  not  been  taken;  for  it 
furnishes  an  instance  of  determined  agitation,  which,  if  it  do 
not  die,  a^  we  rather  think  it  may,  through  its  own  violent 
and  passionate  exertions,  will  require  the  check  of  some 
other  power.  It  is  by  such  unceasing  conduct  of  the  landed 
interest,  that  we  are  forced  upon  this  early  and  hasty  exami- 
nation of  the  alleged  grounds  of  their  complaints.  ' 

We  -had  one  very  distinct  motive  for  wishing  to  gain  a 
little  iliore  time  before  we  took  up  the  subject.  Some  very 
imjiortant  features  of  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  process  of  de- 
yelb>ihnent,  and  ^e  have  been  watching  then*  progress  with 
great  attention.  A  larger  experience  is  desirable;  but  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  that  quantity  which  we  already  have 

The  first  matter  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  novel  fact,  that 
this  country  is  now  entering  the  fifth  year — ^if  not  even  the 
sixth  year — of  full  and  sufficient  supply  from  its  own  lands. 

VOL.  II.  N*  I.  T 
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This  cycle  was  preceded  by  another,  of  about  the  same  du- 
ratioD,  in  which  there  had  been  so  large  and  apparently  regular 
a  foreign  supply,  as  seemed  to  indicate  that  we  had  become 
habitual  importers,  and  that,  consequently,  with  a  population 
notoriously  increasing,  the  demand  for  com  would  always  so 
far  exceed  the  home  supply,  as  to  render  the  existing  Com  Law 
an  almost  infallible  regulator  of  prices.  The  consumption, 
like  the  waste-pipe  of  the  cistern,  and  the  graduated  scale,  like 
the  ball-cock,  were  to  keep  tlie  price,  like  the  water,  at  a  fixed 
level.  This  power  of  the  Act  has  been  effectually  taken  from 
it ;  and  the  "  pivot  jioint,"'  of  68*.,  has  entirely  lost  its  identity. 
It  appears  now,  that  we  might  have  safely  indulged  the  landed 
interest  even  in  their  original  Bill,  which  assumed  80s.  as  the 
lowest  growing  rate :  it  would  only  have  hastened  a  little  the 
existing  condition  of  their  trade,  at  the  expense  of,  per- 
haps, no  great  increase  of  suffering  to  the  people  in  the 
interim.  The  landed  interest  would,  in  such  a  case,  have 
been  only  sUmulated  the  more  to  those  exertions,  which 
have  at  length  rendered  all  Com  Acts  nearly  a  dead 
letter :  for  although  the  Act  they  have  got,  may  prevent  the 
price  from  falling  a  Uttle  lower  for  a  while,  than  it  now  is,  it 
lias  utterly  fiuled  to  keep  it  even  within  sight  or  speaking 
distance  of  their  **  pivot ;  ^  and  many  intelligent  men,  accus- 
tomed to  watch  the  crops  and  the  trade,  are  strongly  of  opnion, 
that  if  we  had  escaped  those  few  stormy  days  which  occurred 
last  June,  and  which  did  much  mischief  to  the  earliest  and 
strongest  crops  of  wheat,  the  price  would  now  be  8*.  or  10*. 
the  quarter  lower  than  it  is ;  and  the  thoughts  of  exportation 
might  be  beginning  to  dawn,  in  the  primitive  minds  of  those 
landlords,  who  seem  willing  to  recall  the  happy  condition  of 
their  ancestors. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  important  feature  of  the  com  ques- 
'Uon,  in  the  process  of  development,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  which  we  are  watching  with  a  lively  sense  of  curiosity. 
The  landed  interest  have  had  but  too  much  success  in  cajoling 
their  natural  opponents,  into  an  acquiescence  in  their  measures, 
by  inculcating  a  belief,  thfCt  the  first  step  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  general  trade,  is  to  support  the  opulence  and  grandeur 
of  their  body.  Now  there  never  was  a  time  in  which, 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  men  of  information,  the  trading 
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incliistrj  of  the  country  was  considered  to  have  been  in 
so  thriving,  and,  as  the  term  is,  healthy  a  state  as  that 
which  it  enjoys  at  this  period;  and  such  is  the  reliance  of 
capitaUsts  in  its  sound  foundation  and  sure  continuance, 
that  the  preparations  for  an  extension  of  our  manufacturing 
establishments,  are  going  on  upon  a  most  magnificent  scale. 
Our  own  anticipadons,  although  not  contradicted,  are  certainly 
not  distinctly  confirmed  by  this  state  of  things ;  and  we  have 
the  candour  to  make  this  confession,  because  we  are  ready  to 
recCTve  the  lessons  of  truth  taught  by  experience.  So  far,  to  be 
sure,  as  the  coincidence  of  low  prices  of  corn,  and  of  commerdai 
prosperity  are  concerned,  in  the  abstract,  our  views  are  corrobo- 
rated^  and  those  of  the  landowners  are  contradicted.  But  it  is 
not  simply  low  price  for  which  we  contend;  we  care  not  how  high 
the  price  be,  so  it  be  not  materially  higher  than  in  the 
countries  of  our  commercial  rivals ;  the  objection  is,  to  high 
relative  prices ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  that  loss  of  foreign 
trade  which  must  arise  out  of  the  restrictions,  by  the  application 
of  which,  those  prices  are  artificially  sustained. 

In  this  position,  the  question  to  be  solved,  and  that  only  by  a 
longer  experience,  is,  whether,  if  through  the  abundance  of  our 
own  home  produce,  we  arrive  at  moderate  prices,  which  are 
not  very  much  higher  than  those  on  the  continent— ^though 
we  do  so  by  the  forcible  operation  of  measures,  which  deprive 
us  of  much  valuable  trade  with  the  immediate  com  countries,  and 
also  with  their  neighbours,  thus  rendered  our  manufSsurturing 
rivals — our  prices  may  not,  still,  be  sufficiently  low,  to  enable  us 
to  cope  successfully  with  those  rivals,  as  exporters  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  where  old  markets  are  extending,  and  new  ones 
are  opening.  Time  and  experience  can  alone  give  a  positive 
answer  to  this  question.  The  solution,  as  far  as  we  have 
it,  explains  the  cause  of  our  present  prosperity  ;  but  the  best 
success  will  only  be  the  palUaUon  of  a  self-inflicted  injury ; 
for  why  go  farther  a  field  to  seek  that  which  is  at  our  doors? 
As  a  trading  people,  we  should  act  upon  the  military  principle, 
which  cautions  an  army  to  take  all  fortresses  in  its  way,  and 
to  leave  no  strong  hold  behind  it  So,  in  our  commercial 
progress  over  the  globe,  we  should  first  exhaust  the  trading 
faculties  of  the  nearer  countries,  under  the  same  fear  of  leaving, 
in  our  rear,  greater  cheapness  in  the  hands  of  our  rivals,  as  that 
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which  an  army  entertains,  of  a  fortified  pontion  left  in  its  rear, 
in  Ae  hands  of  an  enemy.  Let  the  result,  however,  be  what 
it  may,  this  is  certain,  that  we  have,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
indisputable  fact  of  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  pro^ 
perity,  at  the  same  time  that  the  landed  interest,  to  use  thdr 
own  most  authenticated  words,  are  suffering  under  "  over- 
"  whelming  distress-^ 

These  two  phenomena,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking — 
namely,  first,  an  exceedingly  low  price  of  com  after  five  years  of 
closed  ports ;  and,  secondly^  the  accompaniment  of  ihcd  low 
price  by  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity ; 
although  the  landed  interest  are  represented  to  be  reduced,  by 
the  effect  of  that  low  price,  to  a  state  of  overwhelming  distress 
—-these  phenomena,  are  calculated  to  exdte  surprise,  as  far  as 
thar  progress  has  been  observable,  and  are  highly  deserving  to 
be  studiously  watched  in  all  their  further  movements.  It  is 
something  to  draw  attention  to  such  considerations;  and  we 
doubt  not,  that,  when  we  resume  the  subject,  this  preliminary 
notice  will  be  found  to  prepare  our  readers,  for  the  better 
and  more  ready  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  the  shape 
in  which  we  shall  wish  to  present  it  to  th^r  minds. 

The  appointment  of  the  agricultural  committee  in  the  spring 
of  1833,  was  resorted  to  in  a  kind  of  despair,  when  the  landed 
interest  had  first  to  contemplate  the  unlooked-for  association  of 
low  prices^  with  closed  ports.  The  harvest  of  1880  had  been 
so  defective,  that  upwards  of  1,700,000  quarters  of  wheat*, 
were  in  that  year  passed  for  consumption  at  an  average  duty  of 
fo.  4f  d.,  besides  more  than  a  million  quarters  of  other  sorts  of 
com.  Again,  early  in  1831,  a  million  and  a  half  of  wheat  at 
a  duty  of  4«.  8d.,  and  a  million  of  other  sorts  of  corn,  were 
entered  for  consumption.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
harvest  of  1831,  marks  the  crisis  of  the  turn  from  a  state  of 
importation  to  that  of  domestic  sufficiency  of  supply.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  with  reference  to  the  point  we  are  upon,  no 
corn  was  entered,  in  a  commercial  sense,  after  the  prospect  of  the 
harvest  of  1831  had  produced  its  effect  upon  the  trade;  and 
in  the  same  sense,  it  may  be  added,  that  from  that  time  all 
importation  ceased.     The   small   quantities  entered    by  com- 

*  including  flour,  reduced  by  com})Utation  to  wheat. 
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pulnon,  or  in  despair,  at  exoemve  duty,  and  under  heavy 
leases,  at  the  edge  of  the  harvest  of  1882,  are  not  sufficiei*  to 
weaken  our  position,  nor  indeed  to  have  had  any  senable  effect 
on  the  subsequent  prices.  The  low  duty  of  4^.  8d.  paid  upon 
a  million  and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat,  almost  all  in  the  spring 
of  1831,  at  once  proves  that  the  prices  must  have  been  con* 
sideraUy  above  70«.,  while  the  entries  were  passmg;  and, 
aooordingly,  on  turning  to  the  weekly  averages,  we  see,  that  for 
four  weeks  in  February  and  March,  the  price  was  above  73^., 
and  the  duty,  in  consequence,  only  Is. ;  and  that  there  were 
two  succeeding  weeks  during  which  the  duty  was  only  2«.  8d. 
There  then  followed  five  weeks  with  a  duty  of  6s.  8d.,— and  as 
the  duty  rose  considerably  soon  afterwards,  and  continued  still 
rising,  so  that  about  harvest  time  it  was  above  20#.,  and,  upon 
the  getting  in  of  the  harvest,  had  arrived  at  a  prohibitory  rate, — 
it  is  manifest  that  the  last  of  the  unproductive  crops  was  that 
of  the  year  1880.  By  the  crop,  therefore,  of  1881,  the  ports  were 
practicall}'  ck)sed ;  but  still  the  prices  kept  falling.  The  harvest 
price  of  1881  was  about  64^.,  and  it  sank  about  4ss.  afterwards. 
The  harvest  price  of  1883  was  about  63^.,  from  which  it 
afterward  receded  about  10^.,  and  the  average  had  been,  for 
many  weeks,  fluctuating  between  5Ss.  and  52^.,  when,  on  the 
Srd  of  May,  1833,  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed,  to  oon^der  of  agricultural  distress ;  although 
the  farmers  were  then,  and  had  long  been,  enjoying  the  pro- 
tection of  a  duty  of  about  30^.  the  quarter.  The  harvest  price 
of  1833  was  about  55^.,  and  the  general  subsequent  price  of  that 
yearns  crop  was  about  48s. ;  and  48^.,  also,  was  the  harvest  price 
of  1884.  In  October  of  that  year  the  price  had  fallen  to  42^., 
and  it  has  been  gradually  anking  ever  since,  until,  for  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year  1835,  it  stood  at  36j.,  with  some 
fluctuating  pence.  The  year  1836  has  opened  with  a  price 
scarcely  above  36«.,  and  we  need  hardly  add,  with  a  duty  also 
of  about  SOs, ;  and  still,  with  this  excessive  protection^- 
wUh  a  duly  of  SOs.  a  quarter  an  the  impariation  qfjbreign 
coruy  the  landed  interest  are  calling  aloud  Jbr  anather  par^ 
Uamentary  inquiry. 

The  committee  of  1833  was  of  course  powerless  to  serve  the 
complaining  parties,  except  with  a  litUe  wholesome  advice, 
which  should  have  been  better  attended  to  than  it  has  been. 
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They  apprised  the  landowners,  that  the  mortgages  and  the  family 
incmnbrances  of  their  estates,  were  matters  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  under  examinadon,  since  the  question  at  issue  was 
a  trading  question,  and  related  to  the  wants  of  the  lafidf  and  not 
to  the  wants  of  the  man.  They  told  them,  also,  that  rents  were 
contracts  of  a  private  nature,  and  that  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  existed  no  right  in  the  public  to  call  for  a  reduction  of 
rent,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  had  no  claim  on 
the  public  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  sustaining  them.  And  they 
also  told  them,  that  having  got  a  Com  Act,  which  was  operating, 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  duty,  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  foreign 
com  from  their  markets,  they  had  better  be  quietly  contented 
with  that  Act,  and  not  seek  to  agitate  the  adoption  of  fresh 
measures. 

This  wholesome  advice  the  landed  interest  have  not  taken. 
They  are  bestirring  themselves  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  they  seem  to  be  determined  to  take  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  storm.  The  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  landed  interest,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  exhibits  the  temper  they  are  in,  and  also  the  manner 
in  which  they  will  endeavour  to  force  down  any  plan,  which 
may  seem  to  hold  out  the  smallest  advantage  to  themselves,  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  At  present 
no  sanctioned  plan  has  appeared.  Many  vague  suggestions  of 
inadmissible  or  impracticable  schemes  may  be  drawn  from  the 
speeches  at  their  reported  meetings ;  but  nothing  appears  that 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  body,  except,  indeed,  an 
intention  to  demand  another  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  The  real  difficulty  of  their  situation  is,  that  there 
has  already  been,  granted  to  them,  all  they  used  formerly 
to  ask  for — namely,  a  perfect  monopoly  of  the  home  market : 
and,  although  they  feel  no  compunction  in  flying  from  the 
bargain  they  had  made,  when  that  monopoly  was  granted  ;  and 
in  seeming  disposed  to  abuse  the  Government,  the  Parliament, 
and  the  people,  in  the  most  outrageous  language,  because  the 
monopoly  does  not  satisfy  their  expectations;  although  it 
fulfils  those  of  abundant  home  supply,  upon  their  promises  of 
which,  it  was  granted ;  still  they  are  unable,  however  willing, 
to  conceive  any  other  feasible  device^  by  the  application  of 
which  they  might  be  benefited,  let  the  sufferers  be  who  th^y 
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may.  Their  rage,  at  the  want  of  a  weapon,  with  the  will  to 
strike,  is  venting  itself  in  declarations,  marked  by  recklessness 
of  purpoae  and  ignorance  of  matter. 

We  see  in  the  publication  before  us,  that  under  a  system  of 
ddqjiation,  a  "  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Great  Britain 
'^  and  Ireland^  has  been  formed  in  London,  out  of  the 
numerous  local  agricultural  societies  which  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  meeting  held  by  this  Central 
Sodety,  on  the  15th  of  December  last,  the  following  resolution 
— which  seems  to  be'considered  by  them  as  the  foundation  stone 
of  all  their  future  proceedings — was  passed.  It  is  in  these 
words: — 

**  Thai  nothing  can  renuwe  the  present  overwhelming 
*'  dieireeSf  but  the  adoption  of  eome  measure^  which  ehatt 
•*  either  raise  the  price  qf produce  to  the  level  of  the  burthens 
'*  imposed^  or  bring  down  the  burthens  to  the  level  of  the 
**  present  prices.'^ 

The  hypothesb  of  this  resolution  is,  **  overwhelming  dis- 
**  tress,^  in  consequence  of  certain  ^*  burthens  imposed,  which 
**  the  price  of  corn  is  unable  to  sustain  ;^  and  the  two  alternative 
propositions  of  it  are,  either  to  raise  the  price  or  to  lower  the 
burthens.  We  propose  to  examine  the  resolution  under  this 
division  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  seriously  question  the  validity  of  the 
hypothesis.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  agriculture  of  these 
kingdoms,  considered  as  a  vast  and  extensive  trade,  is,  as  a 
whole,  carried  on  at  a  loss :  and  we  will  give  the  grounds  of 
our  doubt. 

If,  for  evidence  of  the  fact,  the  general  tenor  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  parties  themselves  be  consulted,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  distress  is  assumed  from  a  dry  unqualified  com|)arison 
of  the  present  prices  of  wheat  with  its  former  prices,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place,  in  the 
art  of  farming,  or  the  cost  of  production.  The  average  prioe 
of  wheat,  reduced  to  the  Winchester  bushel,  is  now  about  SBs. 
the  quarter,  and  it  has  been  under  40s.  for  a  considerable 
time.  These  are  low  prices,  even  if  compared  with  those  of  a 
few  years  before  the  war:  but  it  is  by  no  means,  thereby 
proved,  that  the  present  price  is  lower  than  of  old,  when  con^ 
ndered  with  reference  to  the  present  cost  of  production.     With 
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the  Utmost  readiness  we  admit,  tliat  no  improvements  in  hus- 
bandry  can  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  many  of  those  in 
manufacture ;  but  still  we  cannot  but  belieye,  that  the  labours 
of  the  farmer  upon  the  various  qualities  of  the  soil,  are  far 
more  productive  than  they  were  at  the  ume  referred  to;  and, 
unless  the  landowners  have,  for  the  last  forty  jrears,  been  in- 
dulging in  mere  idle  boasts,  great  advances  have,  during  that 
period,  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  numerous 
agricultural  societies  long  established  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  union  of  which  their  present  great  central  association 
is  formed,  all  had  for  their  objects — the  encouragement  of  in- 
genuity and  skill  in  the  devising  and  the  bringing  to  perfection 
of  new  methods  and  new  implements — and  also  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  such  discoveries*  Are  we  to 
believe  that  all  this  was  mere  vapouring:  and  was  the  promise 
to  <*  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
*<  before;^  a  rank  delusion  on  the  public  expectation?  As- 
suredly not, — it  was  sincere,  and  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  to 
a  very  great  d^ree  fulfilled.  The  comparison  of  prices  at  the 
two  periods,  affords  no  conclusive  proof  of  an  unremuneradng 
price  at  this  time,  unless  it  be  also  shown,  that  all  other  things 
remain  the  same ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  do  not 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  the  examination  of  this  resdu^ 
tion,  we  shall  suggest  the  substitution  of  the  more  comprehensive 
words  "  coats  of  production^  for  the  word  **  burthen ;"  and 
in  speaking  of  the  cost  of  production,  every  charge  between 
the  grower  and  the  consumer  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
The  charge  of  conveyance  from  the  one  to  the  other  b  one  of 
those  which  have  been  materially  reduced;  and,  connected 
with  that  charge,  is  also  the  state  of  allocation  of  the  peofrfe. 
Not  only  has  one  universal  system  of  road-making  rendered  all 
parts  of  England  mutually  accesrible  to  each  ciher,  but  the 
accidents  of  localitks,  and  the  attraction  of  manufacturers,  have 
caused  the  people  to  be  £Eur  more  equally  distributed  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  dense,  and  chiefly  new  population  of  our 
manu&cturing  districts,  is  placed  in  a  portion,  flanked  on 
three  rides,  by  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  mouths 
have  met  the  com  half-way,  and  that  half-way,  is  traversed 
with  increased  facili^.  The  apparent  lowness  of  the  present 
price  of  com,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  finr  by  an 
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equalization  of  prices,  thus  brought  about:  and  this  propo- 
sition would  be  made  very  apparent,  if  we  had  the  means  of 
striking  a  present  and  a  former  average,  taking  in  both  cases, 
the  prices  ai  ike  barn  door.      Particular  lands,   favourably 
ntuated  under  the  old  system,  must  have  now  to  contend  with 
an  enlarged  domestic  competition.    The  Middlesex  hay  farmers, 
bave  long  felt  the  effects  of  the  Paddington  canal,  and  of  the 
Macadamised  roads  round  London,  which  have  occasioned  the 
bulky  commodities  of  hay  and  straw  to  be  brought,  from  a  more 
extended  circle.     These  are  mere  illustrations  of  trifling  in- 
stances ;  but  the  great  cases  of  improved  distribution  are  those 
of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland— of  steam  navigation— of  canals, 
and  of  railways — all  of  which  even  now  may  be  considered,  as 
only  in  an  indjnent  state.     It  would  take  us  beyond  the  reach, 
of  oar  present  purpose,   if  we  were  to  go  largely  into  this 
branch  of  the  subject :  enough  has  been  said  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  a  ready  distribution  <^  farming  produce  has  led 
to  an  equalization  of  its  prices ;  and  that  the  productions  of 
many  most  extensive  districts,   which   formerly  were  almost 
without  value,  now  partake  of  the  average  which  is  the  result. 

These  are  effects  upon  property  in  land,  which  the  land- 
owners cannot  resist  or  control.  It  is  madness  in  them  to 
shut  their  eyes  against  such  consequences.  The  United  King- 
dom will  be,  and  must  be,  treated  as  one  whole  or  entirety ; 
and  it  is  in  the  common  nature  of  things  to  suppose,  and  to 
expect,  that  if,  in  their  new  predicament,  all  the  lots  of  land 
are  thrown  into  onegeneral  mass  of  equality,  upon  the  redrawing, 
many,  that  before  were  prizes,  will  turn  out  blanks ;  and  many 
of  the  old  blanks,  will  be  new  prizes.  For  this  great  and  still 
progressing  change,  the  landed  interest  must  prepare  them- 
sdves.  They  may  demknd  protection  against  foreigners,  with 
what  confidence  diey  please;  but  protection  against  Ireland, 
and  against  Scotland— -against  bogs  reclaimed  and  marshes 
drained — protection  against  domestic  improvements — against 
the  progress  of  science,  and  the  industry  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen — they  can  never  have  at  the  hands  of  a,  British 
Parliament.  The  price  always  to  be  considered  is  the  price 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  under  every  possible  advance  in  the 
arts  of  Hfe;  and  we  must  insist,  that  the  mere  fact  before  us, 
that  the  average  in  the  chief  maricets  of  England  is  now  5s. 
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or  6tf.  lower  than  it  was  before  the  war,  constitutes  no  proof, 
that  the  public  of  England  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  lands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  wheat  at  the  present  price, 
yielding  a  fair  trading  profit  to  a  sufficient  number  of  pro- 
ducers, in  the  cultivation  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  our  national 
lands. 

It  is  not,  however,   upon  this  negative  proposition  alone, 
that  we  formed  our  opinion   against    the  hypothesis  of  an 
<*  overwhelming    distress,*^    upon    which    the    resolution    we 
are  discussing  is  founded.     The  general  appearance  of  the 
face  of  the  country,  amounts  almost  to  positive  proof,  that 
the  occupation  of  farming  cannot  be  in  distress.     We  would 
appeal   to  the  observation  of  the   tourists  of  last   summer 
and  autumn,  whether  they  did  not  observe,  in  all  quarters, 
the  characters  of  that  trim,  neat,  good  management,   which, 
in  any  calling,  bespeaks  thriving  industry.     Still,  this  is  not 
positive  proof;  even  although  backed  by  the  strong  presump- 
tion, which  may  be  drawn  from  the  great  leading  fact,  that  the 
farmers  of  these  kingdoms,  have  found  the  means  of  supplying 
the  whole  demand  for  corn,  at  very  low  prices,  for  four — if  not 
five — successive  years,  without  the  aid,  practically  speaking,  of 
importation.     We  have   more  proof   still ;   for  it  must  ■  be 
remembered  also,  that  the  cry  of  unremunerating  prices  is  of 
much  longer  standing.     The  previous  five  or  six  years,  are 
represented  to  have  been  marked,  by  unfavourable  seasons  and 
short  crops.     The  prices  had  ranged  from  20«.   to  80*.  for 
wheat,  higher  than  of  late,  and  as  the  deficiency  of  quantity 
has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  extent  of  the  imports,  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  insufficient  rates  of  price,  during  that  period 
of  scarcity,  is  quite  as  strong  as  it  now  is,  with  reference  to  the 
late  period  of  abundant  crops,  at  lower  prices.     The  distress, 
therefore,  is  of  many  years  standing ;  and  although  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  remark,  that  traders  do  not  yield  very  early 
obedience,  to  the  hints  they  receive  in  the  falling  off  oif  thor 
ordinary  profits,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  the  practical  conviction 
is  sure  to  come  home  to  them,  in  the  form  of  phyacal  impos- 
sibility, if  they  continue  guilty  of  a  too  obstinate  perseverance. 
We  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no  extensive  branch  of 
trade  whatever,  which  could  hold  up  a  good  front  of  apparent 
prosperity,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  continuous  adversity ; 
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and  thwefore,  we  invite  our  readers  to  take,  in  the  first 
instance^  a  general  superficial  view  of  the  outward  and  visible 
condition  of  the  three  classes  of  persons^  dependent  on  the 
lands  of  this  kingdom — the.  landlords,  the  farmers,  and  the 
husbandry  labourers.  We  mean  nothing  invidious.  We  de- 
light in  the  splendour  and  affluence  of  our  aristocracy.  We  ask 
only  for  information,  when  we  say — does  any  one  discover  that 
the  rank  and  station  of  this  country  is  suffering  any  degrada- 
tion, from  a  want  of  the  usual  display,  of  the  splendour  and 
affluence  of  the  nobility,  and  higher  gentry  of  the  nation? 
Again,  we  ask — ^is  there  not  remaining  to  us,  an  ample  body 
of  men,  in  the  class  of  farmers,  actually  holding  and  farming 
the  whole  breadth  of  our  cultivated  lands ;  and  possessing  the 
means  of  producing  from  those  lands,  up  to  the  hour  in  which 
we  write,  such  ample  crops,  as  to  have  rendered  the  population 
independent  of  foreign  supplies,  for  five  successive  years.  The 
case  of  the  labourers  is  still  more  palpable,  because  it  involves 
no  question  of  capital,  and  is  confined  merely,  to  that  of 
comfortable  daily  subsistence.  Over  and  over  agsun,  it  has 
been  shown,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  give  them,  in 
these  times,  a  much  greater  command  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  subsistence,  than  that  which  they  used  to  possess 
in  the  wages  of  former  times — whether  we  make  the  comparison 
with  any  term  of  years  before  the  war,  or  with  any  of  the 
years  in  the  war,  remarkable  for  the  highest  scales  of  wages. 

Thus,  then,  we  dispute  the  hypothesis,  of  "  overwhelming 
*'  distress  ;^  founded,  as  it  is  profe^ed  to  be,  upon  insufficiency 
of  price,  and  we  do  so  upon  two  grounds; — ^first,  that  a  price 
lower  in  comparison  with  former  prices,  is  not  necessarily  a  low 
price — that  is,  an  unremunerating  price; — and,  secondly,  that 
all  the  parties  affected  by  the  prices,  have,  up  to  this  hour,  con- 
tinued in  a  condition,  in  which  no  human  power  could  have 
sustained  them,  if  the  prices  had  been  so  insufficient,  in  a 
trading  point  of  view,  as  the  hypothesis  assumes  them  to  have 
been. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  two  alternative  propose, 
tions,  founded  upon  this  hypothesis  of  **  overwhelming  dis- 
"  tress;"  first,  the  necessity  of  an  increased  price;  or  secondly, 
in  lieu  of  that,  the  necessity  of  a  reduced  cost  of  production. 
In  both  cases,  ^^  the  adoption  of  some  measure,^  with  power  to 
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produce  the  intended  effect,  is  contemplated  by  the  propounders ; 
and  as  the  grand  scheme  of  the  association  is  to  acquire  a  pre- 
ponderance in  parliament,  it  is  clear,  that  the  measure  pcnnted 
out,  is  ^  be  of  a  legislative  character. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  a  high  price  of  com  may  be 
secured.  The  one,  by  preventing  a  fall, — the  other,  by  fordng 
a  rise.  Our  present  Act  works  by  the  first  mode  alone.  The 
older  Act— Mr.  Pitt's  Com  Act  of  1791 — worked  by  both 
modes ;  it  checked  importation,  when  com  was  falling  below  a 
certain  price,  and  thus  attempted  to  arrest  the  fall  in  its  jm)- 
gress ;  but  if  this  mode  failed,  and  the  fall  continued  till  it  got 
downward  beyond  another  stage,  then  it  came  forward  with  an 
active  measure  for  forcibly  nusing  the  price ;  and  this  con^sted 
in  giving  a  bounty  for  exportation.  Under  both  schemes  of 
legislation,  the  foreign  country  was  the  fulcrum,  and  the  £or&ga 
prices  the  lever,  by  which  the  home  prices  were  to  be  kept  at 
the  computed  necessary  level.  Now  what  we  deare  to  know,  is, 
whether,  in  plain  terms,  the  landed  interest  do  point  to  an 
export  bounty,  when  they  speak  of  a  **  measure,  which  will 
"  raise  the  price"— or  whether  they  have,  behind  the  scenes, 
ready  to  be  produced  at  their  own  proper  time,  some  "  measure'' 
of  a  different  kind,  the  invention  of  which,  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
us,  and  to  the  public.  Under  our  total  inability  to  imagine 
any  such  other  mode,  we  shall  offer  a  few  observations  upon 
the  subject  of  export  bounty  on  com — partly  in  order  to  be 
prepared,  lest  such  a  proposal  should  be  made,  but  still  more, 
with  the  considerate  object,  of  deterring  the  landed  interest 
from  attempting  such  a  course.     * 

Mr.  Pitt's  Act  of  1791  had  a  high  duty,  a  moderate  duty, 
and  a  low  or  nominal  duty  upon  foreign  com.  The  ^rst 
(24tf.  Sd.)  attached  upon  wheat,  for  instance,  when  the  average 
price  of  British  wheat  was  under  BOs,  the  quarter ; — the  second 
(is.  6d.)  when  the  price  was  between  BOs.  and  54«.  the  quarter 
— the  "  pivot"  of  that  day, — and  the  third  (6d.)  when  it  was 
above  54^.,  at  which  time  also,  we  may  here  remark,  export- 
ation of  British  corn  was  prohibited.  This  was  the  machinery 
which  was  to  act  upon  importation.  Under  the  head  of  export- 
ation we  had  the  three  following  rules : — at  one  price,  export- 
ation was  prohibited ;  at  another  and  lower,  it  was  simply  per- 
mitted ;  and  at  a  lower  still,  it  was  encouraged  by  a  bounty. 
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Whenever  the  price  of  wheat  for  instance  was  under  4As.  the 

quarter,  the  exporter  was  rewarded  with  a  bounty  of  5#.  for 

every  quarter,  which  he  should  take  completely  out  of  the 

mouths,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  this  people,  and  dispose  of 

in  some  foreign  country.     We  pass  over  the  changes  which 

were  made  in  these  import  and  export  rates  by  subsequent  acts, 

because  the  whole  remained  a  dead  letter  during  the  prevalence 

of  ^^  war  prices,^  which  so  far  exceeded  legislative  calculations, 

as  to  render  all  trade  in  foreign  com  legally  free.     At  the  close 

of  the  war,  in  the  year  1814,  the  first  step  taken,  was  to  repeal 

the  bounties :  and  in  this  proceeding,  is  seen  an  intention  of 

relinquishing  one  of  the  modes,  before  practised,  for  assuring 

a  good  price  of  com  to  the  British  grower.     That  price  was  no 

longer  to  be  forced  above  the  level,  at  which  it  might  settle, 

under  a  ample  monopoly  at  the  home  market;  but  it  was 

thenceforth  to  be  left  to  the  operation  of  that  monopoly  alone. 

The  right  of  expulsion  was  relinqubhed ;  that  of  exclusion 

only  was  retained. 

In  the  year  179^  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  six  or 
seven  sliillings  a  quarter  (Winchester  measure)  higher  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  our  merchants  were  enabled 
to  find  a  foreign  market  for  about  800,000  quarters,  with 
the  aid  of  the  five  shilling  bounty.  If  all  other  things 
remained  the  same,  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  could  now 
purchase  wheat  for  exportation  to  an  equal  advantage  without 
the  bounty.  What  then  are  the  other  circumstances,  the 
change  in  which,  since  179^,  has  prevented  the  exportation  of 
wheat  ?  The  more  abundant  growth  and  consequent  greater 
cheapness  of  com  abroad.  This  is  the  only  answer,  and  a  very 
portentous  answer  it  is  to  the  considerate  farmer,  who  is  disposed 
to  look  dispassionately  into  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and 
to  try  how  £Eur,  by  the  strength  of  bis  own  shoulder,  he  can  serve 
himself,  befcnre  he  invokes  the  aid  of  Hercules,  as  his  only 
resource.  Now,  the  lower  price  of  com  in  Europe  proves  two 
very  important  things— -first,  that  no  export  bounty  short  of 
perhaps  20«.  or  SOs.  the  quarter,  could  force  a  sale  of  our 
wheat  abroad,  at  any  thing  like  the  prices  here  called  remunera- 
tive ;^-aud,  secondly,  that  the  present  nominally  low  price,  must 
cover  more  remuneration,  than  the  higher  nominal  prices  did 
before  the  war. 
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The  general  reduction  of  the  open  market  price  of  corn 
abroad,  tends  to  confirm  our  opinion,  given  above,  that  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  lessened,  by  improvements  in  hus- 
bandry.    The  English  and  Scotch  agriculturists,  will  hardly 
admit  that  they  are  behind  their  Polish   and   Prussian  com- 
petitors, in  the  adoption  of  such  improvements ;  if  they  do,  they 
will  only  add  another  instance,  to  those  already  known,  of  the 
withering  effects  of  protection.    No,  they   will  not   take  this 
ground,  they  will  fly  to  their  plea  of  ^^  burthens;'^  and,  boasting 
rather  of  their  superior  skill,  they  will  say,  such  is  the  weight 
of  X}^o8e  burthens^  that  all  their  skill,  and  all  their  industry,  are 
inadequate  to  support  them  under  it.     We  have  no  objection 
to  try  the  issue  of  this  plea,  because  it  draws  the  question  into 
narrow  limits.    In  the  mean  while,  we  establish  this  propo- 
sition,— that  com  is  now,  naturally,  a  cheaper  commodity  than 
it  used  to  be ;  and  consequently,  that  the  task  of  forcing  up  the 
price  of  it,  in  any  particular  country,  by   the  expulsion  of  a 
supposed  surplus  to  other  countries,  is  a  matter  of  far  more 
difficulty  than  it  formerly  was. 

We  are  free  to  confess — after  perunng  the  publication  we 
are  now  reviewing — that  no  proposal  from  the  landed  interest, 
can  be  so  extravagant  as  to  surprise  us.    Their  associations  are 
forming  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  lime,  are  con- 
centrating   and   combining,   under  a  common  head,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  their  purposes  by  parliamentary 
influence.    To  this  end  they  declare,  that  Whig,  Tory,  and 
Radical,  are  as  one  in   the  great  cause,  and  that  all   their 
political  objects  are  to  merge  in  that  main  object  of  promoting 
— their  own   pecuniary  interest.     Under  such  drcumstances, 
why  should  we  not  hold  ourselves  prepared  for  the  proposal  of 
an  export  bounty  of  9Qd.  or  30^.  the  quarter  upon  wheat,  and 
of  proportionate  sums  on    the    other  sorts  of  com?    Is  it 
unreasonable  to  examine,   beforehand,    the  nature  and  the 
effects  of  such  a  "  measure  to  raise  the  price  of  corn  ?^   Let  it 
be  supposed,  then,  that,  by  the  sheer  force  of  bounty,  the 
export  of  the  various  sorts  of  grain  be  equivalent  to  a  million  ci 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  that  a  million,  or  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money,  or  more,  is  paid  to  the  exporters  out  of  the  exchequer. 
Some  new  specific  tax,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  imposed,  in 
order  to  raise  that  sum ;  and  to  this  literal  tax  on  the  people,  must 
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be  added  another  tax,  less  evident,  though  not  less  real,  of  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  more,  in  the  increased  price  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  consumed  at  home.  If  this  consequence  did 
not  ensue,  the  scheme  would  be  abortive :  but  it  would  ensue, 
although  it  would  not  last,  for  all  such  methods  of  hot-bed 
prosperity  contain  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction.  Agri- 
culture would  receive  a  false  stimulus,  whereby  the  produce 
of  the  three  kingdoms  would  be  greatly  increased  ;  our  manu- 
factures would  langubh,  consumption  would,  consequently,  fall 
off,  and  the  surplus  for  exportation  would  increase,  and  thus 
the  demand  of  the  bounty  would  be  enlarged,  by  double  and 
re-acting  causes,  until  the  means  of  satisfying  it  utterly  vanished, 
through  the  failure  of  the  revenue  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Or, 
if  for  arguments  sake,  we  suppose  that  the  bounty  could  be 
continued,  at  an  increasing  rate,  with  decreasing  means ;  then 
the  only  result  would  be,  that  we  should  fall  back  to  the  old 
state  of  a  com  exporting  country,  and  emulate,  as  such,  the 
prosperity  of  Poland,  and  of  the  back  settlements  of  America. 
If  we  are  now  indulging  in  extravagant  reveries,  it  is  because 
we  consent  to  suppose,  that  this  combination  of  all  the  political 
parties  of  the  country,  interested  in  land,  under  the  one  banner 
and  rallying  point  proposed  by  the  ^^  Central  Association,^ 
should  be  able  to  force  a  ^^  measure  to  raise  prices.^  They 
say,  that  with  union  among  themselves,  they  are  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  any  thing.  Assuming  the  deed  to  be 
done,  we  speak  only  the  plain  language  of  common  warning, 
when  we  advise  the  country  to  prepare  for  its  ruin. 

If,  however,  the  old  nostrum  of  an  export  bounty  be  not 
resorted  to,  by  what  new  machinery,  hitherto  unthought  of, 
will  this  association  raise  the  price  of  corn  above  that  rate  at 
which  it  setdes,  under  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  supplies  ? 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production,  and  particularly  those  parts  of  it  which  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  *'  burthens.***  Under  this  division  of  . 
the  subject,  the  first  propo«don  which  we  present  to  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  is— that  there  is  no  commodity  whatever,  the 
cost  of  production  of  which,  preserves  its  due  relation  to  the 
sale  price,  in  any  degree  equal  to  that  in  which  corn  necessarily 
does ;  and,  therefore,  the  complaint  of  unremunerating  prices 
for  corn  J  is  almost  a  contradiction  in    terms.      If  we  look 
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at  the  outlay  in  agriculture,  we  6iid  that  the  fanner*s  expen- 
diture, conasts  mainly  of  the  consumption  of  his  own  commo- 
dities. His  chief  engine  is  the  horse,  reared  by  himself:  if 
therefore  he  feed  his  teams  with  oats  when  the  price  is  20#.  the 
quarter,  he  ploughs  his  land  at  half  the  cost  he  would  incur  for 
that  service,  if  oats  were  worth  40«.  in  the  market.  Again, 
the  personal  consumption  of  his  labourers  may  be  considered 
to  consist  of  food,  to  the  extent  of  two  parts  out  of  three ;  and 
therefore,  if  wheat  be  at  85^.  a  quarter,  instead  of  70^.,  there 
is  a  saving  of  one-third  of  that  part  of  his  outlay.  In  fact, 
com  reproduces  corn  in  a  greater  degree  by  far,  than  any  other 
commodity  reproduces  itself ;  and  the  main  expenditure  of  the 
farmer  is  *'  in  kind.*"  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  will 
assume  that  the  land  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  means  of  its 
cultivation ;  we  have  then  to  consider  how  the  farmer  stands 
with  regard  to  his  command  of  the  other  third.  This  must 
consist  either  of  British  manufactures  or  of  foreign  articles ; 
and  in  fact  it  does  connst  of  the  two,  in  various  proportions* 
Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
British  manufactures ;  and  as  they  constitute,  as  it  were,  the 
money  with  which  alone  the  landed  interest  buy  foreign  articles 
(for  they  produce  nothing  for  exportation  themselves),  it  must 
be  the  case ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  farmer'^s  labourers  are 
supplied  with  those  necessaries  and  comforts,  which  do  not 
conast  of  agricultural  produce,  at  a  most  reduced,  most  easy 
rate.  It  is  certain  that  the  fall  in  manufactures  is  much  greater 
than  the  fall  in  com  and  meat. 

If  we  iryt  any  other  occupation  by  the  same  test,  we  shall 
clearly  see  how  great  the  advantage  is  which  agriculture  has 
over  all  others.  In  what  degree,  then,  does  the  outlay  of  the 
ironmaster,  or  the  worker  of  a  cotton  factory,  consist  of  his 
own  production — how  much  of  their  expenditure  b  *^  in  kind?^ 
If  iron  be  at  a  low  price,  the  ironmaster  finds  that  the  cost  of 
his  implements  is  the  less  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account ; 
but  the  consumption  of  iron  in  other  matters,  and  particularly 
in  the  support  of  his  numerous  workpeople,  is  so  small  as 
hardly  to  be  traced.  The  owner  of  the  cotton  factory  has 
no  compensation  for  a  low  price  of  calicoes,  except  in 
the  gowns  and  linen  of  his  spinners  and  weavers.  Let 
us   try    the  case   of  mining  for   the   precious  metals,   that 
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lA,  for  money  itself.  The  silver  mines  of  Mexico  are  of  all 
degrees  of  productiveness,  whether  varying  in  the  riobness 
of  the  ores,  or  the  depths  and  difficulties  of  the  workings* 
Thdr  profitableness  stops  when  the  silver  raised  by  a  man 
ia  a  given  time,  will  not  be  equal  in  quantity,  to  the  silver 
be  must  expend  for  his  sub^tence  during  that  time;  in 
other  words,  the  owner  of  the  mine  will  not  give  a  pound 
of  that  nlver,  which  is  already  out  of  the  earth,  to  draw  eleven 
ounces  of  otiier  silver  from  its  bowels.  Practically  speaking, 
the  cost  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals,  may  be  said  not  to 
be  tft  ktJid  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  such  mining  is  a  trade, 
the  first  to  be  stopped  by  reduction  of  the  price  of  iu  produce. 
Farming,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  trade  which  will  be  the  last 
to  be  stopped  by  such  a  cause ;  because  its  cost  is  in  kind  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  any  other. 

We  now  come  to  those  costs  of  production  which  consist  of 
burthens. — They  comprise  taxes,  and  public  contributions. 
These  may  be  considered  to  be  of  three  sorts : — Firsiy  direct 
taxes,  paid  towards  the  general  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  at- 
taching on  the  processes  of  agriculture. — The  tax  on  farm- 
horses  was  of  this  description.  Secondly ^  indirect  taxes,  paid 
also  to  the  public  revenue,  upon  the  ordinary  articles  of  con- 
sumption, such  as  soap,  glass,  beer,  &c.  And,  thirdly^  direct 
public  contributions,  but  of  a  local  character,  such  as  poor 
rates,  highway  rates,  tithes,  county  rates,  &c. 

The  first  in  this  list  is  soon  disposed  of.  Farmers  pay  no 
direct  taxes.  There  is  a  remnant  of  an  old  land-tax,  which  the 
times,  by  the  increase  of  the  property  charged,  have  re- 
duced to  an  insignificant  per  centage  amount ;  luid  it  attaches 
so  directly  to  the  property  itself,  of  which  it  is  a  part  not  be* 
longing  to  the  owner,  that  it  can  influence  the  trade  of  farming 
in  no  way ;  except  that  it  may  operate  as  an  almost  impercep- 
tible impediment  to  the  bringing  of  fresh  land  into  cultivation, 
and  thereby  increase  his  home  competition.  Practically 
speaking,  there  is  no  direct  tax  on  agriculture. 

How  then  will  stand  the  case  of  indirect  taxation ;  and  in 
what  shape  is  the  complaint  of  the  landed  interest  against  that 
description  of  charge  to  be  discussed  P  Really,  it  presents 
itself  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes,  and  those  of  no  very  fixed 
character.    The  exclusion  of  foreign  com,  grown  in  <^  untaxed 
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<<  oountriesy^  except  upon  payment  of  import  countervailifaff 
duti^  had  been  thought  quite  as  much  as  was  necessary,  to 
constitute  a  claim  <m  the  landed  interest,  for  their  proportionate 
contribution  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
clusion is  most  complete ;  and  we  are  now  told  that  their  de- 
mand for  exemption  from  taxes,  is  not  founded  upon  foreign 
relations  alone,  but  also  upon  some  relation  in  which  they 
stand,  domestically,  towards  the  other  interests  of  the  country. 
The  question  of  the  currency,  whatever  may  be  its  worth  on 
other  parts  of  the  subject,  has  no  bearing  upon  this.  The 
domestic  relations  of  the  agricultural  and  the  trading  interests, 
would  remain  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  standard,  or 
whatever  the  depreciation,  or  appreciation  of  the  circulating 
medium.  If  the  shilling  be  made  to  pass  for  eighteen-pence, 
it  will  be  eighteen-pence  for  everything.  The  state  of  the 
currency  does  not  apply  peculiarly  to  farming. 

With  regard  to  the  national  debt,  and  to  the  o^ection  of 
the  general  rev^enue,  the  relations  of  these  two  great  branches 
of  industry  are  not  equally  uniform  :  b^t  the  difTorence  ooa« 
sists  in  the  farmer'^s  standing  in  a  better  position,  than  the 
manufisKrturer  or  commcm  trader.  The  landed  interest  think 
that  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  quadruplicated  burthoi 
upon  themselves,  when  they  show,  in  figures,  that  the  national 
debt  is  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  before  the  war.  We  will 
first  expose  the  fallacy,  and  consequent  exaggeration,  contained 
in  an  estimate,  which  simply  compares  the  respective  amounts 
ctf  the  debt  at  the  two  periods,  without  drawing  other  cod- 
temporaneous  comparisons.  The  population  of  the  country, 
is  nearly  double  what  it  was,  at  the  time,  when  upon  a 
winding  up  of  the  American  war,  the  debt  was  about  one- 
fourth  its  present  amount.  Here,  then,  are  two  men  instead 
of  one  to  bear  the  burUien,  speaking  only  numerically ;  but 
he  must  be  a  poor  observer,  who  is  not  aware,  that  the  popu- 
lation has  so  increased  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  that 
the  individual  shoulders  are  broader  than  of  old.  In  spite  of 
the  grumblers,  we  assert,  that  the  relative  streogth  of  the 
country  to  support  the  burthen  of  the  debt,  is.  almost  as  equal 
to  it  now,  as  it  was,  when  the  debt  was  only  qne-fourtb  erf  its 
present  amount.  The  sum  of  that  an^ount  has  Jong  remained  the 
same,  while  the  sum  of  the  supporting  power  ha?  been  steadily 
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increasing ;  and  so  strong  is  the  tendency  to  such  increase,  that, 
if  we  can  but  be  kept  under  rulers  who  will  let  the  energies  of 
the  country  have  fair  play,  there  is  ample  ground  for  hope, 
that  the  people  will  not  only  grow  up  to,  but  actually  outgrow 
the  national  debt.  Let  us  only  keep  off  the  meddling,  inter- 
fering quacks,  who  so  ridiculously  style  themsdves  ^practical 
**  men  ;*  and  let  us  act  upon  those  really  practical  principles, 
recommended  by  men,  sneeringly  denominated  "  Pkilo^phers^ 
and  •*  Theorists'^  by  impertinent  dunces ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  day  will  arrive,  when  as  heretofore,  the  evil  of 
the  national  debt  will  be  so  lightly  felt,  that  its  utility  as  a 
fiind  for  numerous  domestic  objects,  will  be  its  m(»«  prominent 
feature. 

These  remarks  will  not  be  deemed  inapposite,  by  any  person, 
who  reflects  on  the  character  of  many  of  the  measures,  which 
the  landed  interest  feel  justified  in  recommending,  with  an 
evil  design  on  the  funded  property  of  the  colintry.  We  hold 
ont  this  bright  prospect  to  the  honest  fedmgs  of  the  people,  as 
an  inducement  to  oppose,  with  the  more  energy,  the  projects  of 
these  plunderers. 

We  have  intimated  our  opinion,  that  the  biuthen  of  the 
national  debt,  lies  more  lightly  on  the  agriculture,  than  on  the 
common  trade  of  the  country— adopting  die  popular  distinc- 
tioa  between  the  two  branches  of  industry — and  we  wiU  now 
show  why  it  does  so.  The  form  in  which  the  national  ddbt  is 
felt  by  the  people,  is  that  of  taxes  to  raise  the  interest. 
The  evfl  of  taxation  is  twofold ;  the  charge  itsdf  is  an  evil; 
but  in  many  instances  it  happens,  that  there  lurics  also  in  the 
mode  of  collection^  another  evil.  From  this  second  evil,  the 
fiurmer,  as  a  tradesman,  is  wholly  exempt,  except  in  the  trifling 
matter  of  hops ;  in  respect  of  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  any  complaint.  When  spedcing  of  farming,  hop 
planting  is  hardly  ever  taken  into  the  consideration;  and 
although  it  be  subjected  to  a  small  excise  duty,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  protected  by  an  oiormous  duty  of  customs ;  and, 
indeed,  we  have  only  alluded  to  the  subject  that  we  might  not 
be  accused  of  omission. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  horse  tax,  which  took  place  early  in 
die  peace ;  and  since  the  subsequent  repeal  of  every  direct  tax 
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on  the  fanner,  down  to  his  shepherd'^s  dog,  as  the  only  remmmt 
that  could  be  found  in  the  tax  tables — and  since  too,  he  is 
relieved  from  the  duty  on  fire  insurance,  which  is  borne  by 
every  other  tradesman,  there  can  be  no  shape  in  which  the 
second  evil  of  taxation— namely,  the  evil  arising  out  of  the 
mode  of  collection — can  reach  him.  We  are  aware  that  the 
barley  growers  take  upon  themselves  the  credit  of  paying  the 
malt  tax ;  but  this  pretension  is  wholly  put  down,  by  the  over- 
whelming fact,  that  the  relative  price  of  barley  is,  and  has  long 
be^,  higher  than  the  contemporaneous  price  of  wheat,  which 
is  free  from  all  tax  :  we  shall  ther^ore  unhesitatingly  assign  to 
the  case  of  the  maltster,  as  a  manufacturer,  all  the  inconveniences 
to  which,  for  the  immense  national  advantage  of  a  revenue  of 
five  millions  a-year,  he  is  subjected.  The  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences, with  which  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  landed 
interest,  have  sought  to  deprive  the  country  of  that  great  re- 
source, for  the  chance  of  a  very  small,  and  very  questionable 
benefit  to  themselves, — ^has  fixed  a  stain  upon  their  names  which 
will  not  be  soon  or  easily  discharged. 

Now  how  stands  this  matter — this  secondary  evil  of  taxation 
«— in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  and  trader  P  First,  there  are 
the  several  excise  duties  on  glass,  soap,  malt,  &c.,  and  then 
there  are  numerous  custom  duties,  which  operate  very  inju- 
riously for  want  of  modifications,  which,  however  desirable  in 
principle,  are  deemed  to  be  unattainable  in  practice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  which  is  found,  in  the  framing  of  the 
legal  definitions  necessary  for  their  accomplishment.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  high-dutied  article  of  tea,  upon  which,  for  such 
reasons,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  at  last,  to  impose  a  uni- 
form duty — let  the  sort  or  the  quality  be  what  it  may. 

This  difference  between  the  case  of  the  farmer,  and  that  of 
the  common  trader,  which  we  have  been  pointing  out,  might 
not  have  be^i  worthy  of  aU  the  attention  we  have  drawn  to  it, 
if  the  knded  interest  did  not  constantly  assert,  that  the  national 
^bt  is  chiefly  borne  by  them.  It  is  now  clear  that  they  con- 
tribute only  by  indirect  taxation  as  general  consumers,  and 
that  their  business  or  occupation  is  wholly  free  from  direct 
•taxes,  and  is,  therefore,  also  un^nbarrassed,  by  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  the  processes  of  collection.    And  this  brings  us 
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(o  the  subject  of  indirect  taxation,  the  amount  of  which  is  of 
course  the  hvger,  on  account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  national 
debt. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  taxes  are  ultimatdj  thrown 
on  consumption ;  because,  if  the  consumer  could  in  any  case 
refuse  to  pay  them,  the  production  of  the  taxed  articles  would 
cease.     The  quantity,  therefore,  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  to  which  the  farmer  in  his  trade  is  subjected,  must  reach 
him  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of  labour,  the  cost  of  which  is 
increased,  by  the  necessity  of  reimbursing  to  his  work  pec^le, 
the  shares  which  they  pay  in  the  higher  prices  of  the  goods 
they  consume.     The  interest  of  the  national  debt,  if  com- 
puted as  a  capitation  tax  on  tfie  people,  would  give  about  5S5«. 
the  head,  on  rich  and  poor ;  but  in  the  division  between  rich 
and  poor,  and  particuliurly  between  skilled  labourers  and  com- 
mon labourers,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  amount  to  mme 
than  IBs.  on  the  labourers  in  husbandry.     It  must  be  a  very 
large  fiEirm  upon  which  this  would  impose  any  heavy  burthen, 
even  supposing  that  the  farmer  were,  from  some  cause  wholly 
undiscoverable  by  us,  to  be  unable,  like  other  manufacturers, 
to  throw  it  off  again  from  himself  upon  the  consumer  of  the 
article  he  produces.     He  has  the  same  remedy  as  othars  have 
against  the  consumer,  and  it  is  the  only  remedy ;  he  can  restrain 
his  operations  till  the  consumer  will  pay ;  for,  under  our  com 
laws,  the  latter  would  only  have  the  fdtemative  of  starving. 
During  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com  from  his  market,  the  pro- 
ducer of  British  corn  can  have  no  pretence  for  saying,  that  he 
is  burthened  with  taxes  for  which  he  cannot  indemnify  himsdf 
in  the  price  of  his  goods.     The  greatest  concession  whiph  can 
be  made  to  him  upon  this  point  is,  that  a  countervailing  duty, 
equivalent  to  such  taxes,  should  be  imposed  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  whether  a 
duty  exceeding  the  whole  price,  as  the  present  duty  does,  will 
not  satisfy  that  purpose.     This  is  beating  the  party  with  their 
o\m  weapons ;  but  far  be  it  from  our  intention  to  admit,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  such  weapons.     General  taxa- 
tion is  not  a  ground  for  a  countervailing  duty  on  the  foreign 
commodity :  it  is  the  specific  tax  on  the  home  article,  paid  by 
the  maker,  which,  and  which  alone,  demands  the  countervailing 
charge  on  the  same  article,  when  brought  from  abroad.    This, 
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indeed,  is  no  properly  a  protecdiig  duty.  It  is  denuoded 
for  the  interest  of  the  revenue  in  the  first  place;  aod,  in  the 
next  place,  it  only  restores  the  home  maker  to  the  natural 
equality,  he  is  entitled  to.  But,  if  general  taxation  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  charge  from  which  any  class  of  society  may  claim 
exemption ;  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  as  of  course  it  would 
be — ^may  claim  indemnity  or  rcdmbursement^— why  may  not  any 
ether  and  every  other  class  claim  the  same?  By  whom,  in 
short,  are  the  taxes  to  be  paid  ?  Are  the  taxes  of  this  country 
to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  this  country,  or  by  the  people  of 
scmie  other  country  ? 

Since,  then,  die  taxes  of  consumption  must  be  borne  by  tbe 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  consumers,  upon  what 
principle,  we  ask,  is  any  one  class  of  that  people  to  be  exempt 
ftom  contributing  their  portion,  according  to  their  respective 
consumption,  of  the  several  dutiable  articles?  Upon  what 
principle  are  the  other  classes  to  be  called  upon  to  bear^  not 
only  their  own  riiares  of  the  burth^,  according  to  such  con- 
sumption, but  to  take  on  them  also  the  share  of  this  privileged 
class?  And  again,  what  is  the  peculiar  character  by  which 
the  class,  now  claiming  such  a  privilege,  is  distinguishable  from 
their  fellow  subjects?  The  answer  will  be  a  curious  one— it 
is  simply,  because  they  have  got  possession  of  all  the  lands  of 
the  country  as  their  exclusive  private  property.  The  first 
gift  to  the  human  race,  is  held  to  have  been  conveyed  in 
the  wordft-^^  the  world  is  all  before  you  where  to  choose."^ 
And  it  was  also  said  to  man,  *<  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
"  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.''  The  people,^  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  feudal  notions  of  the  landed  interest,  are,  we 
presume,  divided  into  **  Choosers"  and  "  Sweaters ;"  or,  in  other 
worck,  the  division  is  between  those  few*— very  few  com- 
paratively— who,  or  whose  predecessors  for  them,  have  seized 
tipon  every  atom  of  the  only  clear  gift  from  God  to  man — the 
land;  and  those  many— 4hat  vast  multitude  of  human  beings 
— ^whose  bread  can  be  grown  only  upon  the  lands  of  others — 
lands,  to  step  upon  which  is  a  trespass— ^f  the  produce  of 
which,  they  cannot  claim  a  single  atom,  until  the  holders  shall 
be  pleased  to  declare  its  price.  These  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  nf  the  two  classes ;  and,  upon  the  ground  of 
such  distinction  alone,  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  one 
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of  dMOn^  the  <<  GhooeerB,"'  are  to  pay  no  taxes,  except  at 
the  duuiiiel  of  coUecation;  and  that  the  other  class,  the 
^  Sweaters,"^  a£ter  haying  laboured  daily  and  duly,  first  for. 
their  ^^  bread,^  and  next  for  the  means  of  paying  their  own 
pioper  share  of  taxes,  lure  to  labour  oa  still  more,  until  they 
have  paid  also  the  taxes  of  the  <<  Choosers."*  If  the  Caitral 
Agmultural  Assodaticm  can  point  out  any  mode,  through  the 
operation  of  which,  the  incomes  of  the  landed  inter^t  can  be 
increased,  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  taxes  they  are  eom^ 
puted  to  pay,  the  effect  must  be,  that  they  pay  no  taxes  them- 
sdves,  and  that  their  share  of  the  taxes,  which  must  be  borne 
by  some  parties,  will  be  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
addition  to  their  own  shares. 

Bat  what  is  most  extraordinary,  the  landed  interest  have 
actually  effected  this  purpose  alreEuiy.  They  have  done  the 
very  deed :  for  they  have  devised  and  have  executed,  Icnig  ago, 
a  adieme^  by  thex>peration  of  which,  the  landless  are  oompdled 
to  pay  to  the  landed^  a  price  for  the  home  ifHroduce,  over  and 
above  its  natural  vidue  in  <^pen  market ;  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, must  f<Min  a  sum  far  more  than  equal  to  the  gross  amouttt 
q£  taxes,  by  whidi  the  price  of  all  the  articles  consumed  by 
the  landed  interest  is  increased.  Supposing  that  the  price  of 
wheat  is  sustained  to  the  extent  of  10#.  the  quarter,  and  that 
the  prices  of  other  com,  and  also  the  prices  of  meat,  and  of 
other  agricultural  produce,  are  sustained  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion, by  force  of  the  Com  Laws ;— *it  is  perfectly  within  bounds 
to  say,  that  the  gross  proceeds  of  such  additional  prices,  must 
form  a  sum,  much  greater  than  that,  at  which  the  aggregate  of 
taxation,  falling  on  this  class  of  the  community,  can  be  com* 
puted.  By  the  laws  of  property,  they  are  enabled  to  say^— 
^  You  shall  not  have  that  bushd  of  com,  except  at  such  a 
*^  prioe,^  And  by  the  Com  Law,  th^  are  enabled  to  add-— 
^<  and  you  shall  have  no  other.^  Having  thus  secured  their 
reimbursement  of  taxes,  upon  whi^  pretension  can  the  landed 
interest  demand  a  second  payment  of  the  same  claim  ?  We 
carry  in  our, hands  their  receipt  in  full  £or  our  payment; 
couched  in  the  language,  and  stamped  by  the  restrictions,  of 
the  C<Hm  Act ;  as  wdl  as  by  the  laws,  which  totally  prohibit 
all  kinds  of  cattle,  sheep^  and  hogs,  alive,  or  in  the  shape 
of  meat,  and  which  impose  heavy  duties  on  butter  and  cheese: 
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and  yet,  in  disr^ard  of  this  moBt  palpable  acquktaace, 
vouched  by  the  foreign  markets,  they  rise  upon  us  again,  and 
demand  a  second  payment  This,  at  least,  is  pvemature. 
They  should  certainly  have  waited  for  the  levelling  of  the 
home  and  the  foreign  prices.  The  day,  to  be  sure,  may  come, 
when  the  claim  may  have  less  injustice  on  the  face  of  it  than 
it  now  has,  while  the  Com  Law  secures  to  them  a  bene6cial 
difference.  Equalization  seems  to  be  in  progress;  and,  per- 
haps, we  shall  not  much  longer  have  it  in  our  power,  to  prove 
\\[i/Q  first  payment  so  distinctly  as  we  now  can,  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  British  and  finrdgn  prices  of  agricul- 
tural  produce.  When  a  continuation  of  the  false  stimulus 
of  the  Com  Laws,  shall  have  increased  the  home  productions, 
until  their  prices  reassume  their  former  level  with  those  of 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  they  are  tending;— 
then,  indeed,  the  landed  interest  will  pay  their  own  taxes. 
Then,  too,  it  will  require  some  other  device-— some  new  con- 
trivance and  machinery — ^for  enabling  them  to  throw  off  finm 
themselves,  as  they  now  do  effectuaUy,  their  own  share  of 
the  fiscal  burthens  of  our  common  country. 

We  have  already  pointed  to  an  extravagant  export  bounty, 
as  a  piece  of  machinery  by  which  such  an  object  might  be 
effected.  We  can  contemplate  but  one  other  for  the  same 
pur{X)6e, — and  that  is,  to  repeal  all  the  duties  on  articles  of 
use  and  consumption,  and  to  commute  them  for  a  very  heavy 
income  and  property  tax,  from  which  land  shall  be  exempt. 
Mad  and  preposterous  as  such  a  proposal  would  be,  we 
set  it  forth  for  deliberation,  solely,  because  it  would  be  a 
mode  of  doing  qpenly  and  avowedly,  the  very  thing  which  the 
landed  interest  would  do,  if  they  knew  how,  by  circuiUNis 
means  and  hidden  contrivances.  If  countervailing  duties 
upon  foreign  articles  do  not  afford,  to  the  maker  of  the  like 
articles  at  home,  the  protection  which  enables  him  to  add  the 
duties  he  pays  to  the  price  of  his  goods;  and  if,  even,  neither 
duties  far  beyond  the  countervailing  point,  nor  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  Uie  foreign  commodity,  will  arm  him  with  the 
power,  to  throw  from  himself  upon  the  consumer,  the  weight 
of  his  own  personal  taxes  of  consumption,-— what  is  that  plan, 
of  a  feasible  aspect,  which  any  man  would  pn^xwe  for  effect- 
ing such  a  purpose  ? 
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The  last  division  of  those  parts  of  the  cost  of  productidn 
of  corn,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which  we  hare  to 
exaunine,  and  which  can  be  treated  as  burthens,  is  that  of  the 
local  contributions,  made  from  the  land;  to  the  support  of  the 
church,  the  highways,  the  police,  and  the  pocH*,  of  the  parish 
or  district,  in  which  the  land  subject  to  the  demand  is  situated. 
There  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  rate,  or  charge  of  this 
nature,  and  a  tax  levied  towards  raising  the  general  revenue 
of  the  empire.  The  difference  is  analagous  to  that  between 
the  various  dues  on  shipping,  payable  in  different  pcnts,  and 
the  duties  of  tonnage,  when  any,  ocdlected  on  behalf  of  the 
crown.  The  first  are  for  work  perf<Mined,  and  services 
received.  Harbours  are  constructed,  lights  are  stationed,  piers 
are  built,  and  wharfs  are  prepared,  for  the  use  of  the  shipping 
which  frequent  the  port  where  the  dues  are  payable.  So  also 
the  district  charges  upon  land,  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
its  owners  and  occupiers:  and  the  circumstance,  that  those 
chaises,  instead  of  being  voluntary,  are  enforced  by  the  law, 
proves  only,  that  they  are  the  more  ecjually  levied,  and  more 
efficiently  employed  in  the  attainment  of  objects,  which  from 
their  ui^^ency,  would  otherwise  be  attempted,  and  but  ill 
accomplished,  by  the  desultory  efforts  of  individuals.  It  is 
highly  proper  that  these  charges  should  be  local :  first,  because 
the  requisite  amounts  in  various  cases  are  governed  by  local 
peculiarities :  and,  next,  because,  as  the  disbursements  must 
lie  with  the  discretion  of  the  respective  parties,  there  is  the 
greater  security  against  improvidence. 

The  landed  interest,  when  they  asked  only  for  monopoly, 
constantly  instanced  these  charges  as  among  the  grounds  of 
such  a  demand,  and,  at  least,  as  a  reason  for  countervailing 
charges  on  foreign  com :  but  it  was  a  false  plea  even  for  that 
purpose ;  because  fordgn  countries  stand  in  need  of  churches, 
of  highways,  of  police,  and  of  funds  for  their  poor,  as  well  as 
we  do.  It  may,  no  doubt  be,  that  in  some  foreign  countries, 
no  r^j^lar  provinmi  is  made  for  such  objects ;  but  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  will  any  man  attempt  to  show  by  calculation, 
that  the  cultivators  of  districts,  having  none  of  the  accommo- 
datioiw,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  British  districts  contribute 
the  necessary  funds,  are  thereby  enabled  to  raise  com,  and 
convey  it  to  its  market  the  more  cheaply  ?    Such  an  assertion 
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wcmld  be  equivilent  to  a  dcdaration,  that  every  step  in  tbe 
improTed  metbodv  of  civilisatidn,  was  a  retrogi^eisive  moremcnt 
towards  the  sayage  state.  In  {or&ga  countries  the  mhabitaotB 
either  have  the  benefits  of  such  local  arrai^enienta ;  and,  if 
8O9  they  have  them  only  iat  the  price  of  their  cost ;  or,  if  thej 
save  the  cost,  then  they  are  suffering,  in  the  want  of  ihome 
benefits,  a  quantity  of  evil  by  no  means  compensated  by  die 
saving. 

Desirous  as  we  are  to  probe  the  question  of  the  ^  Ckmi  Laws" 
to  the  bottom,  we  have  ha*e  shown  that  these  looal  charges 
upon  land  furnish  no  ground,  even  for  a  countervailing  diarge 
upon  foreign  com.  How  much  less,  then,  can  they  be  the 
ground  of  cotephdnt,  when  foreign  com  is  totdly  excluded  bj 
an  enormous  duty.  Confined  for  room,  and  pressed  for  tim^ 
in  consequence  of  the  recency  of  tbe  proceedings  which  have 
forced  tids  preparatory  discussion  upon  us,  we  can,  hcre^  and 
now,  only  treat  these  local  charges  with  reference  to  their 
general  principles.  Every  possible  improvement,  in  delailfl^ 
ought  no  doubt  to  be  made  in  their  cc^ection  alid  administrs- 
tion ;  and  such  amelimtUions  are  in  fNX)gress.  The  tithes  will 
be  commuted,  and  the  barbarism  of  a  charge  upon  gross  pio> 
duoe  wiU  soon  become,  like  its  ru(le  origin^  matter  of  history 
only :  and  we  may  anticipate,  also,  that  an  assimilation  of  some 
sort,  will,  before  long,  place  Ireland,  in  req>ect  of  an  unen^ 
ployed  paupo*  population,  mare  nearly  than  she  now  is»  upoa 
a  footing  with  England.  But  let  not  the  sanguine  agricul- 
turist believe,  that  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  these  mea8iire% 
will  settle  themselves  quietly  into  his  pocket.  When  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  toil  is  unrestrained  in  his  spirited  improvements, 
as  he  ofUxk  now  is,  by  the  deadening  talcub^on— that  if  has 
invested  hundred  pouiicb  increase  only  by  ten  pounds,  an 
ample  return  in  any  other  case,  he  will  dose  the  aceount 
with  no  more  than  ninety-iline  pounds  in  his  pocket — it  may  be 
expected,  that  much  increased  capital  will  be  expended  upon 
our  lands,  and  that  much  increase  of  produce,  to  suj^y  our 
markets  the  more  abundantly,  and  thmfore  the  more  cheaply, 
will  be  the  result.  And  again,  when  under  a  system  of  poor 
laws  in  Irdand,  human  beings  are  no  longer  found  to  be  con- 
tending for  small  plots  of  land  to  preserve  existence;  and 
when  tbe  estates  in  that  country  can  therefore  be  allotted  into 
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mitable  farms,  and  the  people  ciui  be  divided  into  maaters  and 
vorkmen ;  it  may  be  expected,  that  the  taystem  of  good  and 
buaness-like  hu^bfindry,  which  then  will  assuredly  supersede 
the  present  miserable  practices,  must  tend  to  incarease  the  )»o- 
ductions  of  that  naturally  fertile  island,  in  a  degree,  far  ex* 
oeedinfi^  that  d^ree,  in  which  its  own  hcnne  consumption  will 
be  at  the  same  time  enlarged.  That  that  consumption  will,  to 
the  gratification  of  every  humane  mind,  be  much  enlarged  by 
fioch  changes  of  condition  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  also  to  be 
believed  that  fewer  starving  Irish  will  then  cross  the  channel 
tot  employment,  in  competition  with  English  labourers. 
These  two  anticipations  of  our  landed  interest  in  England  will 
be  specifically  realised,  when,  by  the  operation  of  a  poor  law, 
Irdaod  shall  be  no  longer  permitted  to  export  human  food, 
while  her  population  are  dying  with  famine.  But  the  Ei^lish 
landl<ml8  will  be  disi^pointed  of  those  pecuniary  advantages  to 
themsdves,  fcnr  the  soke  of  which  they  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  measure. 

Upon  rents  we  have  at  present  little  to  say.  They  are 
private  contracts  in  which  the  public  has  no  voice,  unless 
aiqpealed  to  by  the  parties  themselves.  That  the  rents  need 
not  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  corn, 
is  perfectly  clear,  if  the  other  costs  of  production  have,  as  we 
believe  they  have,  been  reduced  in  a  still  greater  Aegceo.  Land 
is  the  raw  material  of  com,  and  its  value  computed  in  rent,  must, 
like  the  value  of  other  raw  materials,  be  governed  by  the  state  of 
supjdy  and  demand.  The  improvements  in  husbandry  and  the  in- 
creased  facilities  of  conveyance  which  have  already  been  noticed, 
are  equivalent  to  the  new  acquisition  of  a  larger  surface  of  fertile 
lands,  which,  in  proportion  to  thdr  quantity  and  quality,  tend 
to  diminish  in  various  degrees  the  ground  of  rent  for  the  better 
parts  of  the  older  possessions,  and  to  destroy  that  of  the  w<h^. 
It  cannot  now  be  said  that  we  throw  our  inferior  soils  out  of 
cultivation,  by  admitting  the  produce  of  the  rich  soila  of 
foreign  countries ;  the  cuckoo  note  of  this  old  and  once  cc»stant 
cry  is  completely  silenced.  The  operative  cause  is  in  our  own 
richer  or  more  tractable  soils,  which,  undor  the  application 
of  greater  skill,  are  increasing  in  productiveness  at  even  a 
faster  rate  than  the  population  increases  to  consume  its  pro- 
duce.   Some  partial  inconvenience  may  be  suffered  in  such  a 
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case,  but  it  is  without  remedy.  What  owner  of  a  poor  soil 
will  have  the  front  to  propose,  in  these  days,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  certain  lands,  or  the  use  of  certain  systems  at  home, 
shall  be  prohibited  ?  We  say  pointedly,  in  these  daysy  fw 
the  attempt,  if  made,  would  not  be  without  a  precedent ;  the 
owners  of  the  old  meadows  in  England,  once  petitioned  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  artificial  grasses. 

While  SfMtalfields  and  Coventry  were  protesting,  that  without 
assistance  against  foreigners,  they  could  carry  on  their  trade  no 
longer,  Manchester  stepped  quietly  in  and  took  it  out  of  their 
hands.  While  session  after  session  it  was  asserted,  that  the 
shipping  of  England  had  become  of  no  value,  under  its 
competition  with  foreign  shipping;  every  year  produced  its 
abundant  crop  of  new  vessels  built  in  the  teeth  of  such  protes- 
tations. Each  of  these  great  interests  felt  that  they  could  not 
propose  to  check  the  spirit  of  domestic  adventure:  although, 
with  some  remnant  of  apparent  plea  against  foreign  interference, 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  themselves  in  good 
earnest,  to  contend  with  home  competition.  To  the  landed 
interest  there  is  not  a  plausible  particle  of  such  a  plea  left ; 
and  we  will  tell  them  fairly,  for  their  good,  which  has  our 
best  wishes,  that  the  Criers  to  Hercules  will  be  utterly  lost, 
if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  left  behind  in  the  mire,  by 
those  who  adopt  the  laudable  alternative  of  putting  the 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Let  them  look  at  the  map  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — ^let  them  compute  the  productive  powers 
of  the  lands,  within  the  sea-girt  boundaries  of  the  British 
Islands — ^let  them  reflect  on  the  quantity  of  growing  capital  in 
the  kingdom  seeking  investment — and,  also,  on  the  quantity 
of  able-bodied  labourers,  who  will  in  future  he  producti'oely  em- 
ployed, instead  of  being  supported  in  idleness,  as  they  have  been. 
These  will  be  new  producers  without  being  new  consumers — a 
portentous  consequence  which  has  not  received  half  the  consi- 
deration it  deserves.  Let  them  also  advert  to  the  sfHrit  of  in- 
vention which  is  ever  at  work  to  save  the  consumption  of  food 
—a  spirit  first,  and  too  strongly,  excited  by  themselves.  And 
when  they  have  well  weighed  these,  and  similar  matters,  which 
must  influence  iheix  future  prospects — let  them  turn  their  mind 
to  certain  important  facts  of  their  present  case.  If,  upon  any 
former  occasion,  one  of  their  most  sanguine  members  had,  in 
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jMt^hetic  mood,  set  himself  to  work  to  describe  the  state  of 
things,  which  would  imply  a  condition  of  great  agricultural 
prosperity,  he  would  have  drawn  the  picture  of  the  present 
times.  The  great  features  of  that  picture  are  these.  The 
population  of  the  country  lias  doubled  in  the  last  half 
century,  and  its  increase  is  still  in  rapid  progress.  Our 
ports  are,  and  have  long  been,  shut  against  fcn^ign  com. 
Five  successive  seasons  have  been  fruitful  in  produce,  and 
fortunate  in  harvests.  We  have  been  enabled,  in  the  period 
of  a  few  years,  to  repeal  taxes  from  time  to  time,  computed  to 
produce  in  the  aggr^rate  fifteen  millions— and  yet,  such  has 
been  the  buoyant  state  of  our  general  prosperity,  that  the 
measure  of  the  revenue  has,  after  every  remission,  been 
quickly  filled  again  to  the  brink,  and  again  has  overflowed. 
Great  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  national  expenditure, 
without  any  diminution  of  the  national  service  or  the  national 
splendour ;  the  interest  of  mortgages  has  been  lowered  from 
five  to  four  per  cent.,  as  a  maximum ;  we  have  given  twenty 
millions  of  money  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  provided 
for  the  interest  of  the  stock  created  by  it,  out  of  our  redundant 
revenue ;  every  branch  of  commerce  and  manufactures  is  in 
fiill  and  profitable  employ,  furnishing  millions  of  operatives, 
and  their  attendant  population,  with  the  ample  means  of 
commanding  for  their  use,  the  products  of  our  sml ;  immense 
sums  of  our  surplus  capital,  such  as,  ten  years  ago,  under 
apprdiensions  of  scarcity  at  home,  was  seeking  investments  in 
foreign  countries,  now,  under  the  happy  prospects  of  plenty 
in  our  own  country,  are  being  applied  to  great  national 
undertakings,  finding  employment  and  good  wages  for  common 
workmen,  and  unskilled  labourers  out  of  number.  It  has  often 
been  observed,  that  the  producers  of  food,  measure  the  wants 
of  the  people,  not  by  their  physical  wants,  but  by  their 
pockets — by  their  ability  to  buy,  and  not  their  ability  to  eat-^ 
and,  that  when  the  price  is  not  to  their  satisfSeu^tion,  they  say 
that  there  is  no  demand,  although  millions  be  only  half  fed. 
•But  of  the  picture  we  have  been  drawing,  in  the  very  fore 
ground  are  the  strong  lines  of  a  remarkable  purchasing  power — 
the  affective  demand  of  the  pocket,  as  well  as  the  natural 
demand  of  the  appetite. 
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Will  the  Agricultural  Associations  reflect  on  these  descrip- 
tione  ci  the  past  and  present  state,  and  the  future  prospects,  of 
the  country  ?  Will  the  Grand  Central  Sodety—web^  pardon 
for  our  mirtake  in  adding  to  their  title  the  term  <^  grand"^ — it  is 
a  wcMxl  in  bad  odour,  and  they  have  had  too  good  taste  to 
assume  it — will  then  the  "  Central  Society''  ponder  over  tliese 
reminiscences,  and  carry  in  their  minds  the  lessons  they  afibrd, 
and  the  guides  they  offer  to  them,  when  in  their  committees,  as 
men  of  business,  whose  characters  will  be  compromised  by  their 
approval  of  crude,  absurd,  and  impracticable  schemes,  they  are 
discussing  the  ^^  measures^  they  shall  propose  for  removing  the 
<<  ova*whelming  distress^  under  which  they  have  proclaimed 
that  they  are  suffering?  Say  rather,  will  they  not  bludi 
at  such  perversion  of  language  ?  Will  they  not  be  ashamed  to 
take  their  stand  before  the  public  with  a  cry  of  distress  as  self- 
dubbed  paupers,  and  as  spendthrifts  confessed  ?  Will  they 
mix  their  whining  complaints  with  the  ^busy  hum  of  iiieii,"^ 
which,  would  otherwise,  in  these  piping  times,  consbt  only 
of  sounds  arising  out  of  universal  cheerfulness  of  vmoe  and 
alacrity  of  movement?  We  put  one  more  question^ — will  the 
ceally  great,  noUe,  and  rich  of  our  aristocracy,  by  their  silence^ 
suffer  it  to  be  thought,  that  they  hold  themselves  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  minnbers  of  this  Central  Society  ? 

In  a  very  few  days  from  the  time  irhile  we  are  writings 
with  the  impatient  printer  at  our  elbow,  the  Hig^  Court  (^ 
Parliament  wfll  be  convened.  Our  Constitutional  Mcmardi  wiU 
dien,  through  liis  Parliament  to  his  people,  promulgate  those 
sentiments,  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  His  Councils,  art  thought 
fit  to  be  so  made  known.  May  we  be  permitted  to  repress  a  Ik^ 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  the  Uessings  of  Providence  will  not 
be  again  q>oken  of  as  a  visitation  of  eviL  Five  sttdoeasive 
-jdoitiful  seasons  have,  by  the'  bounty  of  the  Almighty,  *<  filled 
*<<  the  hungry  with  good  things  :*  and  shall  our  gracious 
King,  because  a  fow  of  the  ^  rich  have-  been  sent  empty 
.^  away,^  be  advised  to  soothe  the  ears  of  his  robed  and  titled 
auditcirs^  with  lamentations'  over  the  privation  of  some  of  tlidr 
-supevfluous  and  imagitiary  luxuries;  instead  of  pouring 
-fovth,  from  the  true  dictates  of  his  own  kind  heart,  his  giatefdi 
acknowledgments  to  Divine  Providence,  for  so'  fdentifal  a 
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betlowal  of  tboee  gifts  of  nature,  which  constitute  the  blessings 
<rf  the  human  race  ?  Blesshigs-^or  which  man  is  awf uUy  re- 
qpoofiihle^  if»  through  human  institutions,  they  are  converted 
into  curses,  or  are  profimely  so  denominated. 

The  subject  of  currency  we  mention,  ahnost  only  to  s^ 
that  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  intentioos  of  the  landed 
interest,  in  regard  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  advert  now  to  that  parti- 
cular view  of  the  subject  on  their  part,  which  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  their  present  vicdent  movements.  They  treat  the 
continuous  fedl  in  the  prices  of  corn,  since  the  return  to  cash 
pajrments,  as  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  preceding 
depreciation.  A  greater  mistake  never  was  made.  If  a  country, 
after  having  lost  its  precious  metals,  by  an  excessive  issue  of 
l)ank  paper,  sets  about  in  earnest  to  recover  them  by  with- 
drawing the  necessary  amount  of  its  notes,  the  greatest  conse- 
quent depression  of  prices  will  occur  first,  when  they  will  be 
forced  even  below  the  proper  level ;  and  th^  will  be  kept  below 
that  levd,  until  the  quantity  of  g(^d  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
eirculation  isobtained.  This  end  being  accomplished,  the  prices 
will  recover  again,  and  take  their  proper  station  in  the  comnKm 
markets  of  general  commerce.  It  is  only  by  offering  to  other 
countries  its  own  goods  at  unusually  low  prices^  and  refraining 
to  buy  their\  that  any  country  can  suddenly  draw  to  itself  an 
iinqpniftl  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  :  but  when  the 
commendal  intercourse  is  again  carried  on  in  goods,  that 
country  is  eaaUed  to  demand  for  her's  a  full  equivalent; 
and,  accordingly,  getting  a  bettor  price  for  her  exports,  her 
general  prices  participate  in  the  rise.  The  steady  and  gradual 
fidl  in  the  price  of  com,  which  we  have  been  witnessing  for  a 
aumber  of  years  after  the  restoration  of  our  metallic  currency, 
furnished  positive  evidence  that  the  cause  of  that  fall  does  not 
lie.  in  the  circulating  medium.  With  respect  to  the  general 
question^  we  hold  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular 
c^Bt  of  the  landed  interest;  and  we  may  expect  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  science  displayed 
by  their  orators,  wUI  ensure  their  ready  discomfiture,  whoi. 
ever  th^  attempt  to  enforce  their  notions  upon  any  delibera* 
tive  body  of  men.  To  that  fate,  then^  we  s^all  be  content  to 
leave  thm  for  tliis  time :  and  we  doubt  not,  bMt  that  we  shall 
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be  early  enough  in  the  field  in  our  next  number,  if,  oontjary 
to  our  expectations,  such  weak  assailants  be  able  to  preserve 
any  thing  like  a  front  in  the  presence  of  their  opponents. 
Upon  this  and  all  other  subjects,  we  shall  honor  the  Central 
Agricultural  Society  with  our  best  attentionsw  For  the 
present,  we  take  our  leave  of  them. 


Aettcle   XIII. 


De   la   Dhnocratie   en   Amerique.      Par   M.    Alexis    de 

TocQUEviLLE,  Avocat  k  la  Cour  Royale  de  Paris,  8vo., 

2  vols.  Paris:  1885. 
Democracy  in  America.     By  M.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 

&c.,  translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  Svo.,  ft  vols. 

London:  1835. 

We  question  whether  any  of  the  readers  of  this  very 
striking  and  able  book,  have  sat  down  to  peruse  it,  with  as 
much  impartiality,  as  M.  de  TocqueviUe  has  shdwn  in  its 
composition.  Remarkable  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  lun^inous 
in  its  details,  comjH^endve  in  its  design,  and  consistent  in  its 
parts,  we  are  inclined  to  place  its  even-handed  justice  above 
its  other  merits,  as  the  rarest  and  most  prominent  of  them  all. 
The  author  displays  singular  dexterity  in  detecting  and 
appreciating  the  force  and  action  of  those  demoits  in  the 
American  Constitution,  which,  like  the  hidden  and  more  delicate 
springs  in  a  piece  of  complex  mechanism,  escape  the  notice  of 
the  ordinary  observer ;  though  it  is  by  their  influence  alone 
that  the  motion  of  the  whole  is  caused,  ar  can  be  accounted 
for.  But  we  esteem  even  more  highly  the  tone  of  dispassionate 
philosophy  in  which  he  treats  the  conflicting  powers  of  the 
social  system ;  and  the  calm  discernment  with  which  he  turns 
from  the  immediate  object  of  his  inquiry  in  the  American 
States,  to  the  condition  of  the  communities  of  Europe,  and  to 
the  question  of  democracy  in  the  world.  ^^  This  book,^  says 
he,  ^^  is  written  to  favour  no  particular  views,  and  in  oompoaing 
*^  it  I  have  entertained  no  design  of -serving  or  attacking  any 
"  party — I  have  undertaken  not  to  see  diflerently,  but 
'<  to  look  further  than  parties,  and  whilst  they  are  buded  £or 
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•*  the  morrow,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  future.*" 
To  this  deckration  of  an  independence  of  opinion,  which  very 
few  politicians  of  any  day  are  inclined  to  understand  or  to 
admit,  we  may  justly  refer  the  very  opposite  judgments  which 
have  been  passed  on  the  real  tendency  of  M.  de  Tocqueville^« 
book.  He  has  stated  the  mixed  and  respective  good  and  evil 
of  democratic  and  aristocratic  institutions  so  fully  and  fidrly, 
that  the  candid  reader,  left  to  form  an  opinion — but  enabled 
to  form  a  more  enlightened  opinion — of  his  own,  may  decide 
in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  positions  of  the  author 
are  not  absolute,  but  relative.  Whatever  may  be  the  ends  of 
government,  his  first  object  is  to  describe  the  means  by  which 
democracy  has  been  established  in  America;  and  whilst  he 
approves  the  skilful  adaptation  of  a  new  political  system  to 
that  new  people,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  adopt  such  conclusions 
as  to  the  value  and  fitness  of  the  democratic  principle  in 
itself,  as  may  result  from  a  knowledge  of  wliat  it  is  able,  and 
what  it  is  unable  to  effect. 

"  When  the  opponents  of  democracy  asiert  that  a  tingle  individual  perforraa 
the  duties  which  he  undertakes,  much  better  than  the  government  of  the  com- 
munity, it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  perfectly  right  The  government  of  an 
individual,  supposing  an  equality  of  instroctioti  on  either  side,  is  more  consistent, 
more  persevering,  and  more  accurate,  than  that  of  a  multitude ;  and  it  is  much 
better  qualified,  judiciously  to  discriminate  the  characters  of  the  men  it  employs.* 
If  any  deny  what  I  advance,  they  have  certainly  never  seen  a  democratic 
goremment,  or  have  formed  their  opinion  upon  very  partial  evidence. 

**  Democracy  does  not  confer  the  most  skilful  kind  of  government  upon  the 
people,  but  it  produces  that  which  the  most  skilful  governments  are  frequently 
unable  to  awaken; — namely,  an  all-pervading  and  restless  activity,  a  super- 
abimdant  force,  and  an  energy  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  and  which  may, 
■oder  fiiToiirable  ciicumstances,  beget  the  most  amaung  benefits.  These  are  the 
advantages  of  democracy. 

',  We  must  first  understand  what  the  purport  of  society,  and  the  aim  of 
government,  is  held  to  be.  If  it  be  your  intention  to  confer  a  certain  elevation 
opon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard  the  things  of  this  world  with 
generous  feelings ; — to  inspire  men  with  a  scorn  of  mere  temporal  advantage ; — 
to  give  birth  to  living  convictions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  honourable 
devotedness ; — if  you  hold  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  refine  the  habits,  to  embellish 
the  manners,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the  love  of  poetry, 
of  beauty,  and  of  renown ; — if  you  would  constitute  a  people  not  unfitted  to  act 
with  power  upon  all  other  nations,  nor  unprepared  fer  those  higli  enterprises 
which,  whatever  be  the  result  of  its  efTorts,  will  leave  a  name  for  ever  fiunous  in 
time ; — ^if  yon  believe  such  to  be  the  principal  object  of  society,  you  must  avoid 
Aie  government  of  democracy,  which  would  be  a  very  uncertain  guide  to  the  end 
wt  have  in  view. 

*'  But  if  you  hold  it  to  be  expedient  to  divert  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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actifity  of  man  to  tht  'production  of  comfort,  and  to  tha  aeyjirwimt  of  the 
necettariei  of  )iie ; — if  a  dear  understanding  be  more  profitable  to  men  than 
genius ; — if  your  object  be,  not  to  ttunulate  the  virtues  of  heroismi  but  to  create 
habits  of  peace ; — if  you  had  rather  witness  vices  than  crimes*  and  are  content  to 
meet  with  fewer  noble  deeds,  provided  offences  be  diminished  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ; — ^if;  instead  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  state  of  society,  you  an 
oontented  to  have  prosperity  around  you  (— if,  in  short,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
the  principal  object  of  a  government  is  not  to  eonfer  the  greatest  possible  share 
of  power  and  of  glory  upon  the  body  of  the  nation,  but  to  insure  Ae  greatast 
degree  of  ei^oyment,  and  the  least  degree  of  misery,  to  each  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it ; — if  such  be  your  desires,  you  can  have  no  surer  means  of 
satisfying  them,  than  by  equalising  die  conditions  of  men,  and  eatablishhig 
democratic  institutions. 

**  But  tf  the  time  be  pa$ted  at  which  such  a  choice  wot  pteibU,  mtd  ff  mmc 
tuperhmman  power  impei  ue  towards  em  or  oAer  qf  these  two  governments  wUkmi 
eonsuiting  omr  wishes,  let  us  at  least  endeaoour  to  utake  the  best  ef  that  wUck  is 
allotted  to  ue ;  amd  let  us  so  iitquire  iiUo  its  good  and  its  evil  propensities,  as 
to  be  able  to  faster  the  farmer,  and  repress  the  latter  to  the  mtatoet."^V6L  II., 
pp.  159—142.) 

Although  we  cannot  whoUy  assent  to  the  definitkm  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  alternatives)  which  our  author  gites  in 
this  passage,  we  have  quoted  it  as  an  instance  of  the  imparCiid 
view  vfidA  he  takes  of  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and  because 
the  ccmcluding  sentence  of  our  extract  succinctly  evpceaMs  ilie 
entire  object  of  the  work,  which  is  explained  at  greatei^  iesgth 
in  the  introduction.    The  limits  of  these  pages  forbid  us  to 
enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  details  of  the  American  oonali- 
tution,  which  the  vdumes  before  us  contain*    For  the  accwate 
and  instructive  account  of  the  govenunent  of  the  United  Statfa, 
which  is  here  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  Euiopean 
public,  we  refer  our  readans  to  the  work  itsdf,  and  the  Biidsh 
public  in  particular  to  the  able  and  impartial  twmJaritm  of 
Mr.  Reeve.    Our  own  intention  is  to  follow  M.  de  TooqaenHe 
through  those  parts  of  his  book  which  he  has  devoted  to  die 
sodal  characteristics  of  the  American  people,  as  tbe|y  staflid  con- 
nected with  the  present  success  and  future  stability  of  ji  dealer 
cradc  republic  in  that  country;  and  to  inquire  into  the  natare 
of  the  changes  and  perils  which  threaten  them.     We  shall 
necessarily  leave  a  multitude  of  points  untouched  in  so  cursory 
a  notice  of  a  book,  which  has  much  of  the  point  and  minute* 
ness  of  Montesquieu,  joined  to  the  speculative  wisdom  of 
Harrington.    But  we  iiiall  borrow  sufBcientiy  firam  ita  pages 
to  illustrate  the  great  political  lesson  which  the  United  States 
l^resent  to  our  attention. 
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The  ilfst  aAd  tSa^t  obvious  cau^et  of  the  present  Ifiiportance 
of  the  North  American  repuldies,  may  be  traced  to  tbeif 
op^  and  their  physical  positiofi.  Whiltever  may  be  the  iate 
<rf  tho^  states,  sttd  whatever  may  be  their  kifluetK^  upon  the 
hii{^piiie88  and  the  greattiess  at  imuikhidy  their  origm  belong 
to  0116  of  the  most  meBKMnd>le  erm  of  the  huauGti  race.  It  wis 
flt  the  ttsrj  time  that  Europe  had  beeome  too  narrow  tot  th^ 
itbrtiitg  ffptiits  to  which  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
gave  birth,  when  enough  of  chivalry  remained  to  impel  the 
bold,  when  religious  perseeution  drove  forth  die  good,  and  po*- 
Wcei  differences  obliged  the  Wise  ibid  the  experienced  to  seek 
theTrarisatlantie  shores,  that  the  savannahs  a[nd  the  forest  of 
the  American  Continent  opened  a  new  sphere  of  action,  and 
a  new  land  of  refuge.  Many  were  the  HampdenS)  whom  the 
chances  of  die  weather  did  not  retain  in  tfie  ports  of  Britain, 
but  who  exchanged  the  gflory  and  the  perils  of  thdr  brethren 
in  the  fidth  and  liberties  of  the  eommonweiJth,  for  the  better 
glory  of  die  fouilders  of  another  empire,  and  the  ruder  perils 
%Mifb  awaited  the  Pilgrkn^  of  New  England.  Whilst  the 
^opidatioii  of  the  ncMrthem  colonies  was  educated  in  the  pnto- 
tkeof  atrici  morality,  ftincare  religidUfir  observance,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  freedom  tiot  unwcnrthy  of  the  race  from  Which 
tt  ipraagy  the  southern  plantations  were  gradually  fcmning 
wi  maintaining  a  ckss  of  men,  possessing  most  of  die  best 
qudhf^  of  an  aristocracy*,  who  were  destined  to  head  the 
stru^Ie  for  independence.  They  completed  their  triumph  by 
the  frdetal  organisation  of  die  uidon ;  and  although  they  have 
kiq^tiMrceaied  to  exist  as  a  clasSy  or  to  control  the  increasing 
Attocnacy  of  the  American  people,  the  nation  stfll  reiq^s  the 
imits  «f  thdr  wifidoin. 

Wfam  die  belt  of  land,  whidi  runs  along  the  shi^res  of  the 
iAdiado,  was  ali«ady  explored  and  inhaUted,  the  fertility  of 
tfe  "vMey  of  the  Mississii^i  stimulated  the  industry  of  the 
itideri^  and  snj^plied  t^  commerce  of  the  maritime  states. 

-  K '  r- — "i     ■  "^ ■  ■     ■      ' '   ■ 

*  "  The  reasons  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  establish  a  powerful  aristo- 
M<^  itt  America,  existecT  with  less  force  to  the  soutb-weit  of  the  Hudson. 
Tk^ilie'lpKit  prtiprietet^  eonttitafed  «  Aiptrior  dan,  baTing  ideas  and  tastes 
of  OH  ««0^  and  fonufiag  tb«  o«atrt  of  podtieal  action.  This  Jund  «f  aristocracy 
^?i)pathissd  with  the  body  of  the  people^  whose  interesta  it  easily  embraced; 
h  headed  the  insurrection  in  the  South,  and  furnished  the  best  leaders  of  thif 
AtaericsA  r«folution."~(VoL  I.,  p.  50,) 
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Uncultivated  r^ons  lie  open  to  the  vast  army  of  <mr  race, 
which  is  rolling  onwards,  unrestrained,  laden  with  all  the 
treasures  of  its  long  experience^  and  relieved  by  the  exubarance 
and  the  extent  of  the  soil,  frcnn  the  pressure  of  a  dense 
population,  and  the  traditionary  load  of  social  ills*  The 
Americans  themselves  seem  to  r^ard  their  [nresait  set* 
tianents  as  only  the  frontiers  of  the  territcny  upon  which 
they  are  entering,  and  a  numerous  people,  bom  in  New 
England,  passes  westward  every  year,  whilst  its  place  is 
supplied  by  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  by 
emigrants  jfirom  the  Old  World.  At  an  early  period,  the 
increasing  produce  of  the  arts,  of  manufacture,  and  the  in- 
creasing consumption  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
in  the  states  of  Europe,  aroused  a  spirit  of  commercial  acti- 
vity in  the  Western  World,  augmented  the  political  importance 
of  the  American  states,  strengthened  their  young  institutions 
with  the  golden  clasps  of  prosperity,  and  animated  the  settlers 
to  improve  and  appropriate  the  treasures  of  the  land. 

Yet  however  striking  may  be  the  historical  and  geographical 
advantages  which  attended  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  inclined  fully  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  when  he  assarts  that 

"  The  effect  which  the  geographical  position  of  a  country  may  have  upon  die 
duration  of  democratic  institutions  is  exaggerated  in  Europe.  Hut  too  mueli 
importance  is  attributed  to  legislation — too  little  to  manners;  and  that  if  thcae 
three  great  causes  were  to  be  classed  in  their  proper  order,  physical  circum- 
stances would  be  counted  as  less  efficient  than  the  laws,  and  the  laws  as  very 
subordinate  to  the  manners  of  a  people.**— (Vol.  II.,  p.  261.) 

In  the  volumes  before  us  he  traces  the  effect  which  the 
mamien  of  the  Anglo-Americans  have  in  supporting  their 
demoti-atic  institutions ;  and  we  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
learning  that  before  many  months  have  elapsed,  a  third  volume 
will  be  added  to  the  work,  in  which  he  will  point  out  the 
reciprocal.effect  of  democratic  institutionsandmanners  on  thecha- 
racter  of  the  people.  This  project,  which  is  vaguely  announced 
in  the  published  introduction,  is  now,  we  understand,  in  the 
course  of  execution.  Enough  however  has  already  been  said,  in 
the  very  first  page,  to  show  that  the  general  and  ail-pa:Tading 
equality  of  conditions  is  the  basis  of  the  democratic  institutions 
pf  the  United  States,  This  principle  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
recognised  from  the  foundation  of  the  colonies,  and  it  has  ever 
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^oe  induenced  the  kws^  far  dkm^  than  it  has  been  influenced 
by  them.  The  equality  of  conditions,  then,  with  all  its  moral 
and  aociid  oonsequences,  furnishes  the  surest  grounds  for 
apprecmtnig  the  present  political  condition  of  the  Union,  and 
the  chances  of  its  permanent  prosperity.  In  the  manners  of 
the  people  lie  the  root  and  reason  of  that  success  which  has 
been  denied  to  the  rich  tmritory  of  the  South  American 
States,  and  of  the  practical  application  of  those  laws,  which 
Mexico  has  imitated  in  vain.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  origin  of  the  Anglo-American  republics,  and  the  earliest 
incidents  of  their  history,  show  that  the  equality  of  conditions 
was  not  only  a  consequence,  but  an  actual  part  of  their 
eaiiiest  constitution : 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ;*' 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  task  which  awaited  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  confirmed  the  principles  and  the  conduct  of 
their  legidators  and  progenitors. 

"  The  settlers,  who  established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  all 
belonged  to  (he  more  independent  classes  of  their  native  country.  Their  union 
on  the  voil  of  America  at  once  presented  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  society, 
containing  neither  lords  nor  common  people,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  These  men 
possessed,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  a  greater  mass  of  intelligence  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  European  nation  of  our  own  time.  All,  without  a  single  excep- 
^/tm,  h«d  received  a  good  education ;  and  many  of  them  were  known  in  Europe 
for  thdr  talents  and  their  acquirements.  The  other  colonies  had  been  founded 
by  adfeotorers  without  &mily.  The  emigrants  of  New  England  brought  with 
them  the  beat  elements  of  order  and  morality ;  they  landed  in  the  desert  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children.  But  what  most  especially  distinguished 
them  was,  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They  had  not  been  obliged  by  necessity 
to  leave  their  country ;  the  social  position  they  abandoned  was  one  to  be  regretted, 
and  their  means  of  subsistence  were  certain.  Nor  did  they  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
improve  their  situation,  or  to  increase  their  wealth ;  the  eall  which  MimiAoned 
them  firoin  the  cemfinrts  of  their  homes  was  purely  intellectual ;  and  io  feeing 
the  inevitable  sofierings  of  exile,  their  object  was  the  triumph  of  an  idea. 

"  The  emigrants,  or,  as  they  deservedly  styled  themselves,  the  pilgrims^ 
belonged  to  that  English  sect,  the  austerity  of  whose  principles  had  acquired  for 
them  the  name  of  Puritans.  Puritanism  was  not  merely  a  religious  doctrine, 
but  it  corresponded  in  many  poyits  with  the  most  absolute  democratic  and 
tefubKcan  theories.  It  was  this  tendency  which  had  aroused  its  most  dangerous 
adTersaries.  Persecuted  by  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  and  dis' 
gusted  by  the  habits  of  a  society  opposed  to  the  rigour  of  their  own  principles, 
the  Pnrttans  went  fbrth  to  seek  some  rude  and  unfrequented  part  of  the  world, 
where  they  eould  live  according  to  their  own  opiniotis,  and  worship  God  in 
freedom.**— (Vol  I.,  p.  24—26.) 

The  account  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  gives  of  the  piety, 
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rimplicity^  and  virtuous  fireedom  ot  these  vm/o,  and  of  the, 
codes  promulgated  in  th^  states  of  Mass^cbu^ett^  and  Connec- 
ticut^ in  the  years  1648  and  16{M),  is  one  of  the  woft  interesW 
i|)g  part3  of  the  l>Qok.  We  dwdl  with  delight  up9n  t^ 
quaint  nmrativef  and  tbdr  devout  sopial  ccntracty  in  whicti 
ve  trace  the  foundation  of  the  three  great  institutiona  which 
still  exeveise  an  undimnisbed  jmfluen^  on  the  pec^e  of  the 
United  States;  ni^,  universal  instruction,  indepmdent  muni« 
dpal  goyenuneqt,  Mid  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  priip^: 
geniture. 

To  these  ipstiAutions  the  whole  social  systepi  of  the  Ameri- 
cans must  be  referred,  au^ce  they  immediately  affisct  the 
culture  of  the  understanding,  the  direction  of  human  activi^, 
the  disposal  of  property,  and  govern  the  three  great  elements 
of  society,-*knowedge,  power,  and  wealth*  It  is  abundantly, 
easy  to  ^ow,  that,  by  their  influence,  democratic  institutixHU^ 
have  been  maintained;  and  that  each  succeeding  genoation 
(in  a  country  whose  annals  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  by , 

Serations)  has  witnessed  the  increasing  predomiiiance  of 
locracy.    But  it  is  more  doubtful  whether  the  same.con^, 
ditions  which  act  as  such  powerful  stimulants  to  tne  axeccise 
of  popular  authority,  will  furnish,  or  even  permit  of  the 
necessciry  checks  to  pcqpular  licence.      It  remains  to.be  seen 
whether  they  are  calculated  to  entrust  the  guidanpe  of  the 
state  to  the  wise  and  good,  and  whether  they  will  allow  the 
work  of  human  improvement  to  advance,  unthwarted  by  the 
errors  and  turbulence  of  revolution*    We  have  already  pointed 
out  the  oomiection  which  exists  between  the  laws  and  manners 
of  a  country ;  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their  redprocal  influ*. 
ence,  the  laws  which  tend  to  render  the  manners  of  a  people  pior^ 
democratic,  do,  in  fact,  tend  to  prq>are  the  way  for  other  and 
more  democratic  laws.    They  undermine  the  ground  on  which 
they  rest,  until  the  stages  of  imitation  become  interminable, 
and  their  e3^tent  ind^nite.    We  have  M,  de  Tocqufville'ft 
authcHity  for  beUeyipg,  that  **  the  most  advantageous  situai 
<<  tiim,  and  the  best  possible  laws,  cannot  maintain  a  consti- 
**  tution  in  spite  of  the  manners  of  a  country.''    It  therefore 
beoometo  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  that  the  institu; 
tions  of  the  country  should  be  so  directed,  and  the  I^y;islau've 
power  sp  applied^  as  to  maintain  \i\e  principles  of  public  order 
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uai  publk  jttfdee  in  the  mtmnerw  of  the  peopk;  tiiK«  any 
rdaxatioa  of  the  bonds  of  the  tooiel  syBtam,  must  petforoe 
waste  the  ptosperity,  and  impair  the  pniitioal  constitution  of 
the  CfMintry. 

In  the  serenteench  century,  the  connection  which  exists 

between  dvil  and  rdigious  Hberty  and  popular  instructioni 

was  never  forgotten  by  the  <<  Pilgrim  Fathenk**    Aceoidingly^ 

we  find  that  one  of  the  Srst  acts  of  die  settlers  in  New  England, 

was  to  establish  sdiools  in  every  township  &l  their  ccdonies,  on 

the  ground  that,  **  one  chief  project  of  Satan,  is  to  keep  men  from 

**  the  knowledge  of  scripture,  by  porsuading  ttom  the  use  of 

^  tongnes.^    These  schools  were  formally  recognised  by  ths 

state;    the  municipal  authorities  were  bound  to  enforce  the 

attendance  of  diildren,  and,  in  ease  of  continued  resistance  or 

neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  the  community  stepped  in  to 

d^rfre  the  father  of  those  natural  righu  whioh  he  abused. 

This  most  important  and  most  honourable  of  American  insti- 

tuticHis,  has  not  been  suffered  to  decline.    Large  sums  are 

annually  Voted  to  furnish  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  people ; 

and,  as  an  instance  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  subject  by  the 

governments,  we  may  mention  that  cc^es  of  Mrs.  Austin's 

excellent  translation  of  the  '^  French  Report  on  Education  in 

^  Prussia,^  have  been  officially  distrSbuted  throughout  the 

state  of  New  York.    But  whilst  tiie  means  of  edtxcatSoh  in 

America  are  great  and  accessibly  the  purposes  of  instruction 

are  conformsible  to  the  republican  condition  of  society.    Th# 

constant  exercise  of  polidcal  rights,  and  the  habltnal  diicus- 

skm  of  pdStical  topics,  demand  the  application  of  that  modi<*> 

dim   of  information  with  which   the  American  citicen   is 

famished.    In  the  United  States,  peptics  are  the  end  and  aim 

of  education.    Th^  literature  of  the  country,  or  at  least  the  (xdi- 

nary  reacBng  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  consists  in  the  fugitive 

productions  of  the  worst  newspaper-press  which  ever  existed. 

But  the  imperfections  of  this  system  of  mental  cultivation,  are 

compensated  by  the  habitual  discharge  of  functkms,  which 

undbubtedly  invigorate  the  good  sense  of  the  pec^le.    M.  de 

Tocqueville  has  pointed  out  the  tendencies  of  the  education 

given  to  the  American  nation,  with  his  usual  sagacity.    He 

observes,    that  a  just  opinion  on  the  state  of  instruction 

staiongst  the  Americans,  can  only  be  formed  by  considering 
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the  same  object .  from  two  different  points  of  view.  If  tli^ 
inquirer  singles  out  the  learned,  he  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  rare  they  are ;  but  if  he  counts  the  ignorant,  the  Ameri- 
can  population  will  appear  to  be  the  most  enlightoied  ccnn- 
munity  in  the  world.  On  general  subjects,  connected  with 
Europe  an  American  will  take  up  with  those  crude  and 
vague  notions,  which  are  so  useful  to  the  ignorant  all  over 
the  world;  but  aa  subjects  connected  with  the  government 
of  his  own  country,  his  language  will  become  as  clear  and 
as  precise  as  his  thoughts. — (Vol.  II.,  p.  S54.) 

It  is  precisely  this  substitution  of  quantity  for  quality, 
and  this  general  diffusion  of  a  little  learning  on  subjects 
of  restricted  and  immediate  utility,  which  may  retard  the  full 
development  of  the  human  mind,  and  prove  prejudicial  even 
to  the  maintenance  of  good  government  in  America.  To  be  m 
good  politician,  a  man  must  be  much  more  than  a  politician. 
The  first  advantages  of  political  instruction  to  the  people,  are 
obvious  in  the  increased  ability  with  which  they  fulfil  their 
local  public  duties ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  German  states  has  evidently  been  repressed,  or 
directed  into  a  particular  channel,  by  the  watchful  jealousy  of 
their  governments.  In  Grermany,  the  purpose  of  ^ucation  is 
the  formation  of  characters,  fitted  for  the  duties  of  private  life. 
In  America,  the  nature  and  the  object  of  instruction  is  the  for- 
mation of  citizens  possessing  those  qualities  which  fit  them  to 
play  a  part,  though  a  subordinate  part,  in  the  daily  struggle 
for  power.  They  learn  to  know  their  interests,  while  they 
remain  unacquainted  with  the  principles  by  which  those 
interests  ought  to  be  governed  and  controlled.  The  parties 
which  they  espouse  are  formed  and  headed  by  some  individual 
who  flatters  or  impersonates  these  interests;  and  it  is  fre« 
quently  his  influence,  as  much  as  the  cause  of  pcditical  truth, 
that  commands  their  support.  The  parties  of  the  i€es,  succeed 
the  parties  of  the  isis ;  and  we  hear  of  Clayites  and  Jack- 
smites,  instead  of  Federalists  and  Republicans.  Thus,  the 
common  instruction  of  the  American  citizens  may  be  said  to 
present  obstacles  to  the  sound  administration  of  the  common- 
wealth. Far  be  it  from  us  to  advance  these  remarks  with  a 
view  to  slight  the  influence  of  national  education,  or  to  blame 
exertions  made  in  a  cause  to  which  we  would  willingly  devole 
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all  the  powers  we  possess.  But  what  we  demand,  is  an  edu- 
catkm  equally  adapted  to  perfect  the  moral,  the  domestic, 
and  the  intdlectual  man ;  not  a  mere  training  of  gladiators  for 
the  arena  of  politics,  which  stimulates  the  activity  without 
enlarging  the  heart.  We  derive  from  the  pages  before  us, 
an  ample  corroboration  of  our  opinion. 

**  Many  people  in  Europe  are  apt  to  believe  without  saying  it»  or  to  say  with- 
out believing  it,  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  universal  sutfrage  is,  that  it 
entmsu  ^e  direction  of  public  afiairs  to  men  who  are  worthy  of  the  public  con- 
fidence. They  adroit,  that  the  people  is  unable  to  govern  for  itself,  but  they  aver 
that  it  18  always  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  that 
it  insdnctively  desfjg^nate*  those  persons  who  are  animated  by  the  same  good 
wishes,  and  who  are  th^  most  fit  to  wield  the  supreme  authority.  I  confess  that 
the  observations  I  made  in  America  by  no  means  coincide  with  these  opinions. 
On  my  arrival  in  the  United  States,  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  distinguished 
talent  among  the  subjects,  and  so  little  among  the  heads  of  the  government  It 
is  a  well-autbenticated  &ct,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  talented  men  in 
the  United  States  are  very  rarely  placed  at  the  head  of  ai&ira;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  such  has  been  the  result,  in  proportion  as  democracy  has 
outstepped  all  its  former  limits.  The  race  of  American  statesmen  has  evidently 
dwindled  most  remarkably  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

'*  Several  causes  may  be  assigned  to  this  phenomenon.  It  is  impossible, 
notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  to  raise  the  intelligence  of  Ae 
people  above  a  certain  level.  Whatever  may  be  the  facilities  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation, whatever  may  be  the  profiision  of  easy  methods  and  of  cheap  science,  die 
human  mind  can  never  be  instructed  and  educated  without  devoting  a  consider-* 
able  space  of  time  to  those  objects. 

"  The  greater  or  the  lesser  possibility  of  subsisting  without  labour  is,  there- 
fore, the  necessary  boundary  of  intellectual  improvement  This  boundary  is 
more  remote  in  some  cotmtries,  and  more  restricted  in  others ;  but  it  must  exist 
somewhere  as  long  as  the  people  is  constrained  to  work  in  order  to  procure  the 
me«i&  of  physical  subsistence,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  retains  its  popular 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  as  difficult  to  imagine  a  state  in  which  all  the 
citizens  should  be  very  well  informed,  as  a  state  in  which  they  should  all  be 
wealthy;  these  two  difficulties  may  be  looked  upon  as  correlative.  It  may  very 
readily  be  admitted  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens  are  sincerely  disposed  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  country ;  nay  more,  it  may  even  be  allowed  that  the  lower 
classes  are  less  apt  to  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  personal  interest  than  the 
higher  orders ;  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  impossible  for  them  to  discern  the 
best  means  of  attaining  the  end,  which  they  desire  with  sincerity.  Long  and 
patient  observation,  joined  to  a  midtitude  of  different  notions,  is  required  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  single  individual ;  and  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  vulgar  have  the  power  of  succeeding  in  an  inquiry  which  misleads  the 
penetration  of  genius  itself?  The  people  has  neither  the  time,  nor  the  means, 
which  are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind ;  its  con< 
closioiis  are  hMtily  formed  from  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  a  question.  Hence  it  often  assents  to  the  clamour  of  a  mountebank, 
who  knows  the  secret  of  stimulating  its  tastes,  whilst  its  truest  friends  frcquontiy 
fhdl  in  their  exertions. 
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"  WhUgt  tbt  atlwnJ  pwif  wiHliii  of ^■npcwcy  Ipdytt  At  ptifl<  t»  r^jact  tW 
mot  dittimnriihrd  oiiiaeM  i  iti  nilqci,  th<fe  iadi^ltob  ibq  no  k»»  >pt  t^  r<  fiw 
from  a  political  career,  in  which  it  ii  almoat  imposrihle  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, or  to  advance  widiout  degrading  diemselTea.  This  opinion  has  heen 
▼wy  candkUj  set  Inrtfi  by  Chmcellor  Kent,  who  saya,  in  apeiJdng  witii  great 
enlogiiiBH  of  ^i«t  part  of  the  oonatitation  whkh  tnpowcn  Ae  ajMeotivo  t^ 
nate  the  judges : — '  It  is,  indeed^  probable  that  the  men  wh#  are  heat  fitted  $o 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  hifh  office,  would  have  too  much  reserve  in  their 
manners,  and  too  much  austerity  in  their  principles,  for  them  to  be  returned  by 
the  msjority  at  an  election  where  universal  sufiVage  is  adopted.'  Such  were  die 
opinions  that  were  printed  without  contradietioD  in  America  in  Ae  year  IStQ."^ 
(VoL  II.,  pp.  47—51.) 

Whatever  maj  be  the  evil  consequences  of  a  system  in 
which  a  little  knowledge  is  sweQed  into  importance,  by 
being  joined  to  an  incommensurate  degree  of  power,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  than  practical 
political  information,  to  the  order  and  prosperity  of  those 
municipal  institutions,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  American 
constitutions.  In  New  England,  more  especially,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  American  townships  has  received  Uie  sanction  of 
time;  it  is  there  best  protected  by  the  laws,  and  best  exercised 
by  the  people.  In  the  accurate  analysis  given  by  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  of  these  institutions,  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  surest  saf^uard  of  Ammcan  freedom.  It  is  with  g^reat 
truth  that  he  compafes  the  townships,  municipal  bodies,  and 
counties,  to  concealed  breakwaters,  which  check  or  divide  the 
current  of  popular  excitement.  He  admits  that  sodetj  in 
America  is  subject  to  all  those  evil  passions,  mistakes,  and 
perversities,  which  originate  in  human  nature;  but  amongst 
the  great  and  successful  effinrts  which  the  Americans  have 
made  to  counteract  those  imperfections,  and  to  correct  the 
natural  defects  of  democracy,  he  places  their  municipal  laws 
in  the  foremost  rank,  as  a  means  of  restraining  the  ambition 
of  the  citizens  within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  of  turning  the 
passions,  which  might  have  worked  havoc  in  the  state,  to  the 
good  of  the  township,  or  the  parish. 

In  all  countries  which  are  blessed  with  a  constitutional  go- 
vernment, it  is  not  disputed  that  the  people  is  the  source  of  all 
Intimate  power.  The  influence  of  public  opinion — of  that 
great  choral  voice,  which  speaks  louder  than  senates,  ministers, 
and  kings— is  acknowledged  to  possess  a  just  and  irresistible 
authority.     But  it  is  not  yet  decided  how  far  the  undoubted 
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dg^  of  tbe  people  to  be  well  gpvaned,  entitlet  them  to  the 
diMct  «&d  imiiiediate  eaer^iie  of  tbe  actual  ftmetknis  of  legis- 
htive  and  executive  power.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  tbe  aolu- 
tiQo  of  this  great  problmi,  the  direct  ijjtterfi^nmce  of  a  very 
laige  pcDp»rtiQii  of  tbe  citizeoa,  in  tbe  «d«d«i8ti»li0a  of  the 
loeaStifis,  to  whidi  they  themselves  belong,  is  already  tAoipteA 
u  an  established  principle  in  all  the  most  enlightened  nations. 
We  have  very  recently  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  municipal  liberties  of  England,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature  during  the  last  session  of  Par- 
Ikment.  In  France,  one  of  the  first  and  best  consequences 
of  the  revolution  of  1880,  was  the  admission  of  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens,  into  the  administration  of  local  affairs ; 
and  although  the  system  of  that  country  still  retains  the  central 
ehaiiaeter  which  it  derived  Ax)m  the  Empire,  the  qualification 
of  the  members  of  the  Conseil  Municipal  is  now  exceedingly 
low.  In  the  small  but  absolute  monarchies  of  the  North  ci 
Europe,  the  most  entire  local  independence  prevails ;  and  in 
Prussia,  the  rigorous  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  crown  is 
tempered  by  municipal  institutions,  which  are  not  unworthy 
of  one  of  the  best  educated  nations  in  the  wprld. 

**  In  New  England,"  says  our  author,  '*  townships  were  completely  and  deii- 
oitirely  constituted  as  early  as  1650.  Tbe  independence  of  the  township  was 
die  nucleus  round  which  the  local  interests,  passions,  rights,  and  duties  collected 
and  dung.  It  gave  scope  to  the  activity  of  a  real  political  life,  most  thoroughly 
dtaiocRatic  and  repubKoan.  The  eolonies  stiU  reeognised  the  supremacy  of  the 
noth^r  country  {  monarchy  wa^  still  the  law  of  tbe  states,  but  the  rtpuliHc  was 
sheady  established  in  every  township.  The  towns  named  their  own  magistrates 
of  every  kind,  rated  themselves,  and  levied  their  own  taxes.  In  the  la?rs  of 
Cduieeticiit,  as  well  as  in  all  ^ose  of  New  England,  we  find  the  germ  and  gradual 
<Wfl»piient  oC  thai  township  independence,  which  is  the  life  and  naiuqpring  of 
Ai|»e]rican  liberty  at  the  present  day."— (VoL  I.,  p.  40.) 

The  exercise  of  power  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  township, 
amounting  in  number  to  two  or  three  thousand,  is  a  task  to 
which  a  population,  ed^icated  like  that  of  the  American  states, 
is  admirably  competent.  Th^  interests  of  small  communities 
are  not  lik«ly  to  conflict  90  violently  as  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  state.  The  number  of  the  public  functicmaries,  and 
their  fi^uent  retum^t  remove  all  fear  of  malversation,  or  the 
acquisition  of  undue  authprity.  When  affairs  arise  which  ex* 
ceed  the  ordinary  importance  of  civic  business,  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  tl^e  men  chosen  to  direct  them,  compensates  for 
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the  inaptitude  cf  the  people  at  large.  The  towndnp  is  aeoetmt' 
able  to  the  county  and  the  state  for  the  cfischarge  of  its  duties, 
and  its  municipal  privileges  maj  be  looked  upon  as  tasks,  con- 
fided by  a  master  to  a  skilful  apprentice,  who  instructs  himsdf 
by  the  execution  of  such  parts  as  he  is  best  able  to  compleC^. 

**  In  the  United  States  it  is  bdieved,  and  with  tradi,  durt  patrietisiD  is  a  Inid 
of  derotion,  which  is  strengthened  by  ritoal  obsenrance.  In  this  manaet,  the 
acdTity  of  the  township  is  continually  perceptible ;  it  is  daily  manifested  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a  duty,  or  the  exercise  of  a  right ;  and  a  constant,  though  gentle 
motion  is  thus  kept  up  in  society,  which  animates  without  disturbing  it 

'*  The  existence  of  the  townships  in  New  England  is  in  general  a  hippy  one. 
Their  goremmeot  is  united  to  their  tastes,  and  chosen  by  themselves,  in  ths 
midst  of  the  profound  peace  and  general  comfort  which  reign  in  America,  die 
commotions  of  municipal  discord  are  unfrequent  The  conduct  of  local  business 
is  easy.  The  politicid  education  of  the  people  has  long  been  complete;  say 
rather  that  it  was  complete  when  the  people  first  set  foot  opoiLthe  soU. 

**  The  natife  of  New  England  is  attached  to  his  township  because  it  is  inde- 
pendent and  free ;  his  co-operation  in  its  affairs  ensures  his  attachment  to  its 
interest ;  the  well-being  it  affords  him  secures  his  affection ;  and  its  welfare  is 
the  aim  of  his  ambition  and  of  his  future  exertions ;  he  takes  a  part  in  every 
occorrence  in  Ike  pkce;  he  pmctikes  the  art  of  government  in  the  sbmU  epfasre 
within  his  reach;  he  accustoms  himself  to  those  forms  which  can  alone  enswrp 
the  steady  progress  of  liberty ;  he  imbibes  their  spirit ;  he  acquires  a  taste  for 
order,  comprehends  the  union  or  the  balance  of  powers,  and  collects  clear  practical 
notions  on  the  n^iture  of  his  duties,  and  the  extent  of  his  rights." — (Vol.  T., 
pp.84— S6.) 

We  camiot  follow  M.  de  Tocqueville  into  the  account  which 
be  proceeds  to  give  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  Amerioaa 
republic^-— Che  counties,  the  states,  and  the  union  at  la^ge. 
But  the  extracts  we  have  made  with  r^ard  to  the  towndup^ 
will  sufiBce  to  show,  that  the  system  of  local  indqieDdence 
operates  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  social  education^  anl  as  a 
principle  of  cohesion  in  the  caramunity.  By  the  operation  of 
the  democratic  principle,  on  a  small  scale,  and  within  the  limits 
of  a  small  ccHnniunity,  much  is  certainly  done  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  democifacy  in  the  government.  Thus,  even  in 
America,  we  find  that  where  democracy  acts  most  temperately 
and  effectually,  it  is  under  the  controul  of  a  superior  force, 
which  limits  its  authority  and  checks  its  excesses.  Tbe<tdwi»- 
ship  is  the  free  subject  of  the  state,  and  in  that  position  its 
activity  can  only  be  directed  to  such  ends  as  conduce  to  the 
good  of  the  nation.  The  counties  and  the  states  are  in  social 
relation  to  the  township,  aristocratic  bodies ;  the  union  exer- 
cises a  qu(is%  monarchical  authority  over  the  lesser  divisions  of 
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4he  country  in  national  a£Pair%  But  the  nation  has  no  superior 
power  to  ooutroul  its  action,  and  the  errors  of  a  national 
najority  are  irr^nediable. 

The  absolute  equality  which  exists  in  society,  and  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  America,  reposes  on  a 
maxim  universally  received  in  that  country,  vt jv.  :  ^^  that  evary 
^  one  is  the  best  and  sole  judge  of  his  own  private  interest. 
**  Every  individual  possesses  an  equal  share  of  power,  and 
^  participates  alike  in  the  government  of  the  state.  Every 
^  individual  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  as  well-informed,  as 
^  virtuous,  and  as  strong,  as  any  of  his  fdlow  citizens.^ — 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  79.) 

Self-interest,  self-indulgence,  and  self-esteem,  according  to 
our  author,  are  the  rank  weeds  which  shoot  up  under  such  a 
system.  When  flattered,  these  tendencies  are  apt  to  swell 
into  an  overweening  vanity;  when  opposed,  to  sink  into  a 
petulant  or  tyrannical  egotism ;  when  exposed  (as  they  must 
perpetually  be)  to  collision,  they  breed  the  worst  feelings  of 
envy.  Under  their  malignant  influence,  the  softening  ties 
of  mutual  reliance,  the  patience  of  humility,  and  the  cheerful 
confidence  of  man  in  man,  are  supplanted  by  rivalry,  by 
obstinacy,  and  by  contempt.  Society  exists  as  an  associ- 
ation for  useful  purposes,  for  the  acquisdtion  of  wealth,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  luxuries,  and  for  the  gratification  of  indi- 
vidual importance;  but  that  social  principle  which  springs 
from  charity,  and  acts  from  high  and  humane  motives,  is 
blasted  by  the  frigid  calculations  of  expediency.  If  these 
be  the  consequences  of  equali^,  we  pause  before  we  adopt 
the  uncertain  chances  of  political  privil^es,  which  are  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  so  much  thi^  is  good  and  pure.  To 
what  end  could  this  equality  tend,  were  it  possible  to 
estaUish  it  permanently,  but  to  curtail  the  influence  of  the 
wise  and  good,  and  to  encourage  the  lawless  pretensions  of 
the  Ignorant  and  the  bad?  When  the  higher  classes  in  a 
nation  are  responsible  to  public  opinion  for  the  perfinrmance 
of  their  duties,  which  are  great  and  noble  ones,  they  amply 
compensate  by  the  moral  pleasures  which  they  diffuse,  l^ 
their  support,  and  by  their  encouragement,  for  the  differences 
of  station;     But  when  we  arrive  at  the  condition  of  equality 
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which  M.  de  TocqueriBe  has  i|»  powerfully  deacrilMeA  in  hi* 
introductioii,  we  riiall  ^d  that 

«  WhSst  the  dhrision  of  property  has  leflsened  te  JiiHttn  wtaielr  mfmmmA 
ihBrich  from  the  poor,  it  would  teem  that  ^e  neteer  they  4um  to  o«e  ■■iiiliwy 
the  greater  it  their  mutual  hatred,  and  the  more  vehement  the  envy  and  the  dresd 
i^th  which  they  rfsitt  each  other's  chimtf  to  power.  The  notion  of  right  it  alike 
insentfiUeto  hoth  ehwaea,  and  ftn^e  «0orii  to  bddi  the  ooly  itfgttiMiiC  far  iS# 
pftaest,  «Dd  th»  only  gnana^ve  for  Am  §a.t$teJ'^lkifo4m§ikii^  ^  mm,) 

Admmii^  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  eqmdaty  of  <a»- 
ditions  in  France  and  in  America,  which  our  autfaoc  li^ie 
describes,  we  are  inclined,  with  him,  to  place  the  law  of  succes- 
sion as  established  in  those  countries.  We  think,  howevec,  fthut 
he  ought  to  have  pointed  out  the  distincticm  which  exiMs 
between  the  oUijjatory  dbtribution  of  property  usuumgpt  the 
children  and  relations  of  the  owno*,  in  Franoey  ami  Uie  free 
power  of  testamentary  disposition  which  prevails  m  Aqmica. 
In  the  latter  country,  the  law  does  not  neees0€mly  parcel 
and  disperse  all  acquired  wealth,  on  the  death  of  the  owiwr; 
and  it  remains  to  be  se^,  whether  the  privileges  of  eldfls  sons 
will  not  be  revived  there,  when  it  is  diseoveredhow  mueh  thftn- 
floence  of  property  is  incn^ased,  when  it  is  centred  on  »  sv0|^ 
head,  instil  of  being  divided  between  the  members  of  a  nu- 
merous £Eunily.  The  facilities  of  inland  migration  h«ve  ps^*- 
tially  contributed  to  re-establish  the  cusUxn  of  primognskusqin 
i»me  states.  In  Massachuaets,  estate  are  very  rarely  divided; 
the  eldest  son  takes  the  hnd,  and  the  others  go  to  seek  tb^ 
fortune  in  the  desert;  but  as  regards  ike  Union^  these, aae 
Jthe  exertions,  ndt  the  nile.^*-{V<:4«  II.,  p.  5I11«) 

^  Nam  seepe  audivi  Q.  Maximum,  P.  Scipionem,  prs^lerea 
civitatis  nostrse  prseclaros  viros,  solitos  ita  dicere,  cum  miyorum 
imagines  intueretUur,  vebementissime  sibi  animum  ad  virtuteto 
jMXMidL  Scilicet  non  ceram  iUom,  nequefiguram  tantat^Tte 
in  sese  habere,  sed  memoriA  rerum  g^starum  earn  jUuMMim 
9gTegii%  mm  in  f^etare  eresosref  neque  ^us  sedari  quiua 
virtus  eorum  &mam  atque  gtoriaacn  adsequav^t'^'-^we^ 
the  words  addressed  by  a  Boman  histcMrian  to  his  Mknt  dtt- 
zeas«  For  the  dtiien  of  die  United  Stot^s,  the  qlirit  ^hitk 
breathes  in  them  does  not  exist.  To  him  the  itatimate  con- 
nection between  family  distinction  and  naticmal  renoiim  is 
practically  unknown-^e  feeling  which   seeks  to  pfesefre 
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tlie  liseal  detcait  of  a  name,  given  by  a  naticm^s  gratitude* 
Mid  identified  with  a  natkm^s  {amt^  i»  an  amiable  de- 
liMML  Tbe  weskhitti  towns  in  tbe  Union  presast  the  most 
gingalar  Tidnftndes  of  fortune.  Bi^es  are  acqunred  aAd  dit* 
persed  in  the  course  of  two  generations,  and  all  tbe  families 
wbidi  oonfioBed  the  Fedaralist  party  have  abready  disiqppeared* 
Their  descendants  have  simk  to  Ae  brood  levd  of  dtmooraey, 
and  wre  tmknown  in  tiie  mass  of  their  fdlow  dtizens^  Tfafse 
perpetiud  levolntions,  wfaioh  await  the  tenure  of  all  property, 
anfloanoe  Tevoliitions  as  certain  and  as  perpetual  in  the  pditioal 
Instifations  of  the  country,  until,  to  use  the  powerful  expresdoa 
xA  our  author,  ^  tbe  bulwarks  of  the  influence  of  wealth,  are 
^  givntild  doim  to  the  fine  and  riiifting  sand,  whidi  is  the  basis 
*•  of  democracy* 

'SmaB,  however,  as  are  the  vestiges  ot  aristocracy  in  the 
{faiDni  they  may  be  traced  here  and  there  in  the  secret  dts- 
aodtent  and  exchisive  tastes  of  a  few  cftizens. 

''*  MstA*'  nys  onr  authdr,  **  mark,  for  instance,  that  opulent  citi2en,  who  is  ai 
SUktts»  A  Jewoftbfttnidilleagestoeoineeftlhiswealtb.  Hit  dress  is  plaiii--4Ua 
ismsaniwur  MnMwmiing;  bot  the  inleiior  of  his  dwcUing  ^ttenvitkliaaiy,  and 
pone  but  a  few  chosen  guests,  whom  he  haughtily  styles  his  equals,  are  allowed 
io  penetrate  into  this  sanctuary.  No  European  noble  is  more  exclusive  in  his 
^tessunss,  or  more  Jiealous  of  the  smallest  advantages  which  his  privileged  station 
iiisfiaBiifiia  him.  But  the  very  same  iddividttal  crosses  ^  dty  to  reach  a  dark 
avmiiiig^boase  ia  tbe  centre  of  traffic,  where  ev«7  tme  may  aeoosft^iM  wh* 
jpleasM.  If  he  meets  his  cobbler  upon  the  way,  they  stop  and  converse  {  the  two 
dtkens  discuss  the  aflEkirs  of  the  State  in  which  they  have  an  equal  interest,  and 
«llfey  alMfce  hands  before  they  part 

*<  But  beneath  thii  artiSdal  enthusiasm,  and  these  obsequious  attentioas  l» 
th^  pce|>QDderating  power,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  ^t  the  wealthy  members  ef  the 
community  entertain  a  hearty  distaste  to  the  democratic  institutions  of  their 
c^ditry.  llie  populace  is  at  once  the  object  of  their  scorn  and  of  their  fears. 
'If 'ttto  lualadnhifistMUiMi  of  the  democracy  ever  brings  about  a  revolutionary 
.fsWi^gnd  Ifwomwhiirwl  ivstitutions  «Tcrb6conepraotioable  in  the  United  Btaisi^ 
tbe  truth  of  what  I  advapce  will  bcicome  obvious."^  VoL  IL  p.,  IS.) 

Tbe  inninedialKR  effect  of  tbe  institutioBs-of  the  United  States 
is.^ideotly,  however,  to  push  democrae;  to  iu  utmost  am- 
seauences. 

**  Zhe  OM^QF  in  that  country  estereises  a  prodigious  actual  avtfaority,  sMt  a 
moral  influence,  which  is  scarcely  less  preponderant ;  no  obstades  exist  which 
tan  impede,  or  so  much  as  retard  its  progress,  or  which  can  induce  it  to  heed  the 
toBSpiaiHtS  of  Uiose  whom  it  cTusUetr  upon  its  path.  This  state  of  things  is  fatal 
«HM^  and  dangtrow  for  the  ftiti«t."-<VoL  il.,  ^  147.) 

Already  the  princifde  of  deteffatian  has  in  a  great  measure 
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supplanted  that  of  representation.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
established  means  of  exercising  its  audunrity,  the  minority  has 
in  more  than  one  instance  formed  popular  oomrentiocis,  in- 
tended to  dictate  to  the  constituted  powers  of  the  country. 
The  instability  of  the  laws,  which  was  characterised  by  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Federalist  party  as  ^  the 
**  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  the  Americam 
<<  governments,^  has  reached  to  an  extent  which  he  would  not 
have  deemed  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  nation.  T^e 
last  surviving  patriot  of  those  who  signed  the  declaration  of 
Independence,  Charles  Carrol^  said  to  a  distinguished  traTellei;  - 
a  short  time  before  his  decease,  that  he  had  lived  to  see 
"  the  excesses  and  the  errors  of  mob-government^  The 
population  of  several  of  the  great  towns  of.  the  Union,  has 
been  guilty  of  crimes  which  sully  the  national  cbaractar; 
and  the  dangers  to  the  public  peace,  which  M.  de  Toequeville 
predicts  in  his  wcMrk,  are  daily  becoming  more  apparent.  We 
cannot  believe  with  him,  however,  that  these  disturbances  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  influx  of  a  corrupt  and  turbulent 
population  of  European  emigrants,  since  the  motives  assigned 
for  the  barbarous  infliction  of  Lynch  law,  and  the  violence  of 
the  mob,  originate  in  antipathies  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Americans.  Even  in  the  states  where  slavery  has  been  sbo* 
lished,  and  where  the  number  of  negroes  is  too  small  to  afford 
any  just  cause  of  alarm,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
coloured  race,  prevails  to  an  extent  scarcely  known  in  slave 
colonies. 

In  the  midst,  then,  of  these  conspicuous  defects  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  American  republics,  with  the  fever  of 
political  excitement  loose  amongst  the  people,  it  will  be  asked, 
4>n  what  grounds  M.  de  Toequeville  avows  his-  belief  in  -the 
duration  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  most  obvious  of  these  circumstances  are  the  physical 
advantages  of  the  country.  There,  the  growth  of  human  pas- 
fflons  need  not  be  dreaded,  since  all  passions  may  find  an  easy 
and  legitimate  object ;  there,  the  lib^ties  which  men  might 
abuse  elsewhere,  only  tend  to  serve  the  great  design  of  Provi- 
dence,— namely,  the  rapid  cultivation  and  civilisation  of 
the  American  continent.  Unsurrounded  by  hostile  or  for- 
midable  neighbours,   the   prospects   of  the   Union  are    not 
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endangered  by  fofdgn  aggression ;  and  unencumbered  by 
tmditioo,  ber  internal  eTils  are  not  so  inTeterate  but  that  they 
may  be  checked  and  repaired. 

A  still  woBffe  aoUd  cause  for  dte  maintenance  of  democracy 
in  America,  may  be  found  in  what  we  have  ah-eady  termed 
the  mitaners,  or  republican  experience  of  the  peo^de.  ^  Caput 
'  Reipublicie,notBe  Rempublicam.''  As  republkan  institutions 
are  fotmcied  on  the  rejection  of  all  those  jMivil^es,  and  di»- 
tinctiona  of  power  and  property,  which  require  the  sanction  of 
time  to  conceal  their  oppressive  origin,  so  it  is  most  difficult,  to 
imagine  the  occurreiMe  of  an  org«iic  change,  which  would 
revive  the  clsftms  of  aristocracy.  On  the  ether  hand,  the 
education  and  expoience  of  the  Americans,  warrants  the  hope, 
that  they  will  never  sink  into  a  base  equality  of  subjection  to 
a  single  deqrat  It  is  therefore  probable^  that  democratic  in- 
stitutions will  cantmue  to  exist  in  the  United  States ;  and  that 
their  endless  mutations  will  neidier  establish  an  aristocracy, 
nor  suffer  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 

"  In  the  Uaitcd  Scatet,  the  liiiMUmentak  principU  of  the  rep^ilic  it  the  same 
which  gdveros  ibe  great  part  of  human  actional  repybUcaa  Dotioiia  insinuate 
themselves  into  all  the  ideas,  opinions,  and  habits  of  ihe  Americans,  whilst  thej 
are  formally  recognised  by  the  legislation;  and  before  this  legislation  can  be 
ahered,  the  whole  community  must  undergo  very  serious  changes. 

"■  It  is  evident,  that  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  events*  all  having  the  same 
tendency,  can  substitute  for  this  combination  of  laws,  opinions,  and  manners,  a 
mass  of  opposite  opinions,  manners,  and  laws. 

"  If  republican  principles  are  to  perish  in  America,  they  can  only  yield  after 
a  laborious  social  process,  often  interrupted,  and  as  often  resumed ;  they  will 
liave  many  apparent  revivals,  and  will  not  become  totally  extinct,  until  an  en- 
tirely new  people  sliall  have  succeeded  to  that  which  now  exists.  Now,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  symptom  or  presage  of  the  approach  of  such  a 
revolution.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  person  newly  arrived  in  the 
Umted  States,  than  the  kind  of  tumultuous  agitation  id  which  he  finds  political 
society.  The  laws  are  incessantly  ehangmg ;  and  at  first  sight,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  a  people  so  variable  in  its  desires,  should  avoid  adopting,  within  a 
short  space  of  time,  a  completely  new  form  of  government  Such  apprehensions 
are,  however,  premature ;  the  instability  which  affects  political  institutions  is  of 
two  kinds,  which  oi^ht  not  be  confbuuded :  the  first,  which  modifies  secondary 
laws,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  very  settled  state  of  society  ;*-the  other,  shakes 
the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution,  and  attacks  the  fundamenul  principles 
of  legislation;  this  species  of  instability  is  always  followed  by  troubles  and 
revcyhitlons,  and  the  nation  which  sufibrs  under  it  is  in  a  state  of  violent 
transitioo/*— (Vol  II.,  pp.  428—430.) 

The  last  element  of  the  stability  of  the  democratic  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  consists   in  the  municipal  institu- 
vol*.  II.  N*  I.  Y 
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tioDS  to  whidi  we  have  already  advarted — in  the  Fedend  farm 
of  govemment,  which  enabkB  the  udiod  to  combuie  the  poirar 
of  a  great  empire  with  the  security  of  a  small  state;  and  in 
the  constitution  of  the  judicial  power,  which  serves  to  unite 
the  different  states,  and  which  calls  into  being  a  class  <tf  men, 
whose  habits  and  acquirements  fit  them  to  guide  the  energies 
and  repress  the  excesses  of  democracy. 

The  present  Federal  ecmstitution  of  the  union  was  adopted 
in  1789*  The  confederation  which  previously  existed,  was 
abandoned  in  1787  v  and  this  interregnum  of  two  years,  was 
employed  in  the  formation  of  that  constitution,  which  still 
remains  as  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Federalist  party. 
The  principle  on  which  the  rdaticms  existing  between  the 
unimi  and  the  states  were  determined,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
simplicity. 

«  The  oUigatioiit  and  claims  of  the  federal  goTcmment  were  aioiple  and 
easily  definable,  because  the  union  had  been  formed  with  the  express  purpose 
of  meeting  the.  general  exigencies  of  the  people;  but  the  claims  and  obligations 
of  the  states  were,  on  the  other  hand,  complicated  and  various,  because  these 
governments  penetrated  iilto  all  the  details  of  social  life.  The  attributes  of  the 
federal  government  were  therefore  carefullj  enumerated,  and  all  that  was  not 
included  amongst  them,  was  declared  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  privileges  of 
the  several  governments  of  the  states.  Thus  the  government  of  the  states 
remained  the  rule,  and  that  of  the  confederation  became  the  exception. 

**  But  as  it  was  foreseen,  that  in  practice,  questions  might  arise  as  to  the 
exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  authority,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  sub- 
mit these  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  established 
in  the  states  by  the  states  themselves,  a  high  federal  court  was  created,  which 
was  destined,  amongst  other  functions,  to  maintain  die  balance  of  power  which 
had  been  established  by  the  constitution  between  the  two  rival  governments.*' — 
(Vol  I.,  pp.  161—2.) 

Thence  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  judicial  power  is  in 
point  of  law,  the  most  important  tie  of  that  confederation, 
which  is  held  together  in  point  of  fact,  by  a  community  of 
interests.  Many  circumstances  contribute  to  render  the  go- 
vernment of  each  individual  state  more  energetic  tban  that 
of  the  union.  The  authority  of  the  former  extends  be- 
yond its  own  exclusive  concerns,  to  those  affairs  which  affect 
its  welfare  in  common  with  that  of  the  nation;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  interests  of  the  union 
at  large.  The  hopes,  the  affections,  the  interests,  and  the 
pride  of  the  citizens,  are  mcnre  immediately  appealed  to  in 
the  government  of   their  ow^  state,   which  is  nearer  and 
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clearer  to  them,  than  the  remote,  and  as  it  were  abstract 
nation  to  which  they  belong.  In  their  local  anembliee,  there 
is  more  to  gratify  their  jm^iensities  and  their  prejudices. 
IVe  are  not  then  surjmsed,  to  find  that  M.  de  Tocqueville 
r^ards  the  Federal  government,  as  a  form  which  requires  the 
free  conaent  ci  the  governed  to  enable  it  to  subnst,  and  that  he 
confidently  predicts  its  defeat,  whenever  it  may  engage  in  a 
struggle  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 

If  this  be  once  admitted,  the  question  is  no  longer  whether 
the  states  are  capable  of  separating,  but  whether  they  will 
<dioo8e  to  remain  united.  The  national  unity  of  the  Ame- 
rican states  relieves  them  from  the  dread  of  mutual 
invasion,  and'  from  the  necessity  of  prohibitive  boundaries. 
The  vast  tracts  of  country  which  the  Union  has  already 
acquired,  and  over  which  it  has  still  to  extend,  are 
united  by  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  The 
eomnierce  and  manufactures  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
states,  are  supplied  by  the  abundant  materials  of  the  southern 
and  western  provinces:  and  eirery^  part  of  the  federal  budget 
does,  in  fieu^t,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  material 
interests,  which  are  common  to  all  the  confeda-{^  States.  To 
these  reasons  our  author  adds  others,  derived  from  the  sinuU- 
rity  of  the  political  and  social  principles  which  prevail  in  the 
Unirni.  The  sovereignty  of  the  majority,  which  acts  as  a 
more  effectual  check  upon  political  heterodoxy,  than  the 
authcxrity  of  any  inquisitorial  tribunal  which  ever  existed, 
procures  an  absolute  and  uncontested  respect  for  the  great 
nuudms  of  equality  and  democracy,  on  which  the  government 
of  the  country  is  conducted.  The  same  feeb'ng  of  pride 
pervades  the  whole  community,  and  the  same  prejudices  prevail 
in  all  the  states.  These  are  the  real  causes  of  the  present 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  the  incidents  of  national  existence,  the 
strivings  for  preponderance,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  different 
states  in  wealth,  civilisation,  knowledge,  and  population,  will 
allow  the  union  to  remain  unimpaired.  These  are  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  the  interests  of  the  nation  may  be  unable 
to  ward  off,  and  which  the  political  authority  of  Congress,  and 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
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States  will  certxunly  be  unable  to  obviate.  The  proceedin|p 
of  the  southern  states  on  the  Tariff  question,  and  the  princi)des 
nvowed  by  the  Nullifiers,  afford  suiBcient  proof  of  this  tmer^ 
tion.  In  the  year  1838,  the  following  sentence  was  uttered 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Vice  Presidenl 
Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  Nullifying  party  in  the  aouth. 

"  The  constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  sutes  were .  parties  m  their 
sovereign  capacity ;  now,,  whenever  a  compact  is  entered  into  by  pardet  whick 
acknowledge  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  each 
of  them  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself  in  relation  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  instrument 

"  It  is  evident/'  adds  our  author,  **  that  a  similar  doctrine  destroys  the  very 
basis  of  the  Federal  constitution,  and  brings  back  all  the  evils  of  the  old  coofisde- 
ration,  from  which  the  Americans  were  supposed  to  have  had  a  safe  deliverance-'* 

But  notwithstanding  the  inherent  weakness  of  judicial 
power,  applied  to  political  purposes,  the  judicial  institutions  oi 
the  United  States  amply  deserve  the  minute  attention  whidi 
M.  de  Tocqueville  has  devoted  to  them.  In  a  social  point  of 
view,  the  mraabers  of  the  l^al  profession  exercise  a  strong 
anti-democratic,  if  not  aristocratic  influence:  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  invested 
with  a  degree  of  authority  which  they  do  not  possess  in  any 
other  country. 

"  The  government  of  democracy  is  favourable  to  the  political  power  of  lawyers ; 
for  when  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  and  the  prince  are  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment, they  are  sure  to  occupy  the  highest  stations,  in  their  own  right,  as  it  were, 
since  they  are  the  only  men  of  information  and  sagacity  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
people  who  can  be  the  object  of  the  popular  choice.  If,  then,  they  are  led  by 
their  tastes  to  combine  with  the  aristocracy  and  to  support  the  crown,  diey  axe 
naturally  brought  into  contact  with  the  people  by  their  interests.  They  like  the 
government  of  democracy,  without  participating  in  its  propensities,  and  without 
imiudng  its  weaknesses,  whence  they  derive  a  two- fold  authority  from  it  and  over 
it.  The  people  in  democratic  states  does  not  mistrust  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  because  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  interested  in  serving  the  popu- 
lar cause ;  and  it  listens  to  them  without  irritation,  because  it  does  not  attribute 
to  them  any  sinister  designs.  The  object  of  lawyers  is  not,  indeed,  to  overthrow 
the  institutions  of  democracy,  but  they  constantly  endeavour  to  give  it  an  impulse 
which  diverts  it  from  its  real  tendency,  by  means  which  are  foreign  to  its  nature. 
Lawyers  belong  to  the  people  by  birth  and  interest,  to  the  aristocracy  by  babh 
and  by  taste,  and  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  bond  and  connecting 
link  of  the  two  great  classes  of  society. 

*'  The  profession  of  the  law  is  the  only  aristocratic  element  which  can  be  amal- 
gamated without  violence  with  the  natural  elements  of  democracy,  and  which  can 
be  advantageously  and  permanently  combined  with  them.     I  am  iK>t  unac- 
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qtuuDted  with  the  defects  which  are  inherent  in  the  character  of  that  body  ot 
men ;  but  without  this  admixture  of  lawyer-like  sobriety  with  the  democratic 
principle,  I  question  whether  democratic  institutions  could  long  be  maintained  ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  a  republic  could  exist  at  the  present  time  if  the 
influence  of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  people."^VoL  If.,  pp.  180 — 1.) 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted,  whether  this  supposititious 
mristoeratic  influence,-  which  our  author  attributes  to  the 
lawyers  of  America,  is  not  imbued  with  most  of  the  prejudices 
of  aristocracy,  without  its  dignity,  and  its  exclusiveness  without 
its  refinement.  They  may  act  as  a  check  upon  the  mutability 
of  the  democratic  element,  but  they  are  too  needy  to  be  safe 
guardians  of  property,  and  too  much  interested  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  immediate  power,  to  oppose  the  evil  tendencies 
on  which  that  power  is  based. 

The  courts  of  justice  are,  however,  the  most  powerful 
organs  by  which  the  lawyers  are  enabled  to  control  the  de^ 
roocracy.  The  American  judge  is  armed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary power,  of  declaring  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and 
of  annulling  any  enactment,  on*  the  ground  of  its  bdng 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  union. 
This  judicial  censorship  is,  indeed,  solely  applicable  to  the 
particular  cases  which  are  brought  before  the  courts  of  law  ; 
but  if  its  action  be  private,  it  is  not  the  less  sure ;  and  within 
these  limits  it  invests  the  only  autlumty,  which  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  independent  of  the  people,  with  a  salutary 
control  over  the  tjrranny  of  popular  assemblies.  It  is  true 
that,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  judicial  functionaries  are  not 
independent  of  popular  election ;  and  in  most  of  them,  inno- 
vations have  been  made,  which  threaten  to  paralyse  the 
influence  of  the  legal  profession.  There,  as  in  every  point 
of  the  American  constitutions,  the  democratic  principle  i& 
still  at  work,  Uke  a  swollen  torrent,  or  an  angry  sea,  beating 
against  the  dams  which  restrain  its  encroachments,,  and  levelling 
the  barriers  which  oppose  its  progress. 

With  this  picture  before  our  eyes,  what  conclusions  are  we- 
to  draw  from  the  unstable  work  of  American  democracy  ? 
Are  we  to  admit,  with  M.  de  Tocqueville,  that  the  spread 
of  equality  is  a  necessary  event,  willed  by  Providence, 
and  sanctioned  by  time — believing,    with  him,  that  pureljt 
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democratic  institutions  may  yet  be  invented,  to  serve  as  s 
broad  and  solid  basis  for  the  government  of  human  societies  ; 
and  acknowledging  that,  ^  although  the  Americans  have  not 
**  resolved  the  problem,  they  furnish  useful  data  to  Uioae  who 
^<  undertake  the  task?***  Or  are  we  to  regard  the  changes 
that  the  world  is  undergoing  at  the  present  day,  as  some  great 
and  mysterious  transition,  which  will  furmsh  the  means  of 
attaining  some  remote  good,  still  undiscemible  to  oursdves 
and  our  generation  ? 

It  is  impossible,  we  conceive,  to  observe  the  intdligence  and 
the  energy,  the  industry  and  the  accmnalating  wealth,  of  oar 
own  country,  without  rejecting  the  theory  of  a  fixed  and 
immutable  constitution — without  repudiating  the  doctrine  of 
^^  final  measures,^  as  one  which  seeks  to  confine  the  powers 
bestowed  by  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence,  within  the 
narrow  limits  established  by  the  ignorance  and  sdfidmeas  of 
man.'  Therefore^  we  consider  the  information  afibrded  by  our 
author,  as  most  impwtant  for  our  guidance,  in  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  our  own  institutions. 

Monsieur  de  Tocqueville  attributes  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  American  States,  chiefly  to  the  local  advantages  they 
possess,  and  to  the  fact^  that  the  habits  and  manners  <ii  the 
people,  originally  Republican,  have,  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  been  sustained  and  confirmed  by  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Notwithstanding  these  adventitious  dements 
of  success,  there  are  revelations  in  our  author^  P^^P^  whidi 
must  make  us  pause,  before  we  admit  dther  the  permanent 
character  of  the  American  system,  or  concede  that  it  is  best 
calculated  to  secure  dvil  and  rdigious  liberty. 

With  reference  to  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  remember, 
tiiat  we  possess  not  the  territorial  advante^es  of  the  Americans 
— ^that  our  habits  and  manners,  so  far  from  having  been 
moulded  on  a  Republican  model,  have  been  fortned  under 
a  Monarchical  government  We  fiilly  partidpate  in  the 
indignation  fdt,  at  the  obstades  interposed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  progress  of  constitutional  reform ;  but  it  is  the 
part  of  an  intelligent  people,  to  distinguish  between  the  vidue 
of  an  institution,  and  the  delinquencies  of  some  of  the  indivi- 
duals  who  compose  it.     They  may  have  grown  up  tmder  an 
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exploded  syston.  They  may  be  influenced  by  selfishness, 
urged  by  diisappointment,  ot  prompted  by  fear,  by  ignorance, 
or  by  passion.  In  a  few  years,  compared  with  the  age  of 
a  natioD,  tbey  will  have  passed  away,  mid  their  places  will  be 
supplied  by  men,  who,  educated  under  a  refimned  political 
qrstem,  will  neither  soom  the  obligations  of  society,  nor  reject 
the  daims  of  public  opinion. 

Means  may  even  be  devised  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  evil, 
without  this  delay,  but  if  the  institution  itself  be  destroyed, 
it  may  never  be  rq>laced ;  and  upon  its  ruins  must  necessarily 
arise  that  purely  democratic  form  of  government,  which  — 
unsuited,  as  it  may  prove,  to  the  present  habits  and  manners 
of  die  people,  and  not  adapted,  perhaps,  under  any  drcum- 
stances,  to  a  redundant  population  within  a  confined  space — 
may  luring  with  it  anarchy  and  terrorism,  instead  of  that 
pardal  socceas,  which  the  ccmfirmed  manners,  and  the  local 
adrantages  of  the  Americans,  have  shown  to  be  not  incon- 
ostcnt,  for  a  time,  with  equality  and  democracy. 

We  are  free  to  own,  that,  as  constitutional  reformers, 
we  look  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopes  as  men,  and  our  duties 
as  dtisem,  by  the  means  and  not  by  the  8ubversi<m  of  the 
inttitutions  o!  our  country.  We  would  remove  all  such 
obstacles  to  the  truth  as  we  can  remove ;  and  then  we  are 
eontent  to  watdi  and  wait ;  never  forgetting  that  the  triumph 
of  truth  is  that  of  justice,  and  that  justice  in  matters  o{ 
opinion  is  tolerance. 

**  Time's  golden  thigh 
Upholds  the  flowery  body  of  the  earth 
In  sacred  harmony,  and  erery  birtii 
Of  men  and  actions  makes  legitimate 
When  used  aright : — the  use  of  Time  is  Fate.'' 
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Article  XIV. 

Reports  from  the  Select  Committees  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  nature^  character^  ewtent^  and  tendency^  of 
Orange  Lodges^  Associations^  or  Societies^  in  Ireland  ,* 
with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  and  Appendix.  Chrdered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  origin^  nature^  eo'tent^  and  tendency^  of  Orange 
Institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies ;  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Appendix^  and  Indecr. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed, 

The  Orange  Societies  had,  previously  to  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  been  occasionally  the  subject  of  animadversion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  In  1818,  Mr.  Charles  Wynn  moved 
for  an  inquiry  into  their  nature,  and  represented  them  as 
equally  illegal  and  pernicious.  Lord  Castkreagh  deprecated 
their  existence,  but,  with  his  characteristic  lubricity,  slipped 
through  the  question.  In  the  year  1827  a  debate,  regarding 
their  legality,  took  place,  upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Brownlow, 
with  respect  to  a  procession  at  Lisbume.  It  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  Mr.  Joy,  the  present  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Coturt  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  an  avowed  Conservative, 
had,  as  a  law  officer  of  the  crown,  given  an  opinion,  expressly 
stating  Orange  Lodges  to  be  illegal ;  and  that  Lord  Manners, 
the  then  Chancellor,  had,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  a  magis- 
trate, concurred  in  that  view.  Notwithstanding  the  admissions 
made  by  the  government  respecting  the  character  of  the  Orange 
confederacy,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  take  any  de- 
cided steps  for  its  suppression ;  nor  indeed,  for  a  considmUe 
time,  was  any  very  strong  interest  excited  in  the  public 
mind,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Orangemai ; 
who,  although  connived  at  by  Tory  governments,  had  not  been 
openly  enlisted  as  their  auxiliaries.  Mention  was  often  made 
in  the  Englirii  newspi^pers  of  outrages  committed  in  the  north 
of  Ireland ;  but  as  the  Catholics  and  Orangemen  differed  as 
essentially  in  their  facts  as  in  their  opinions,  and,  with  a  reci- 
procal strenuousness  of  asseveration,  charged  each  other  with 
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tlu^  comiuisftion  of  these  atrocities,  the  British   public   took 
in  their  fierce  criminations  little  concern. 

The  Orange  Society  had  not  as  yet  obtained  any  political 
importance; — ^it  had  not  made  any  disfday  oi  its  resources, 
or  distinct  disclosure  of  its  views.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Sir«>  Robert  Fed,  when  the  Catholic  question  was 
carried,  relinquished  all  connexion  with  the  Society,  and 
became  the  objects  of  its  denunciation.  Under  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  govern- 
ment,  which  immediately  followed  the  eoncessiou  of  the  Car 
tholic  claims,  there  was  a  mutual  feeling  of  disrelish  between 
the  Orangemen  and  the  local  administration  of  Ireland.  Lord 
O'Neill  was  dismissed  from  a  lucrative  employment,  because 
he  had  exhibited  an  Orange  flag  from  one  of  the  towers  of  his 
castle,  upon  occasion  of  some  factious  anniversary.  Dis- 
daimed  by  the  Tories,  and  continuing  in  that  relation  to  the 
Whigs  in  which  they  had  always  stood,  the  Oranganen 
ceased  to  attract  notice;  and  although  they  passed  reso- 
lutions, condemning  the  extension  of  parliamentary  reform  to 
Ireland,  were  held  in  sudi  little  account,  that,  for  a  considerable 
period,  scarcely  any  mention  of  their  proceedings  was  made 
in  parliamoit.  But  while  they  ceased  to  draw  attention,  they 
did  not  discontinue  their  e£>rts  to  strengthen  and  extend 
tbeir  organization ;  and  succeeded  so  far  that,  after  the  Reform 
Bill  was  carried,  the  Tories,  with  whom  they  had  previously 
had  a  rupture,  thought  it  conducive  to  their  interests,  and 
consequently  compatible  with  their  honour,  to  resort  to  what 
will  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  most  sinister  asdstance. 
.  An  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  enlistment  of  their 
akl.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  Lord  Groderich,  having  resigned,  and  Lord  Grey  having 
soon  after  retired  from  office,  from  causes  disproportioned  to 
•D  momentous  an  incident,  the  government  became  so  apparently 
cnfed>led,  that  the  Tories  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for 
a  manifestation  of  their  strength.  It  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined that  the  strongest  possible  expression,  of  what  is  called 
Protestant  feding,  diould  be  called  forth,  in  order  to  produce 
that  impression  upon  the  royal  mind  of  which  it  was  known 
to  be  susceptible ;  and  accordingly  the  Hillsborough  meeting 
was  convened.  The  Marqutss  of  Downshire,  the  Lord  Lion- 
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tenant  of  the  county  of  Down,  was  suiBdently  injudicious  to 
give  it  his  sanction,  although^  it  purported  to  be  an  assembly 
composed  exclusively  of  the  Protestants  of  the  county.  UpcHi 
this  occasion,  a  very  considerable  body  of  Orangemen,  although 
the  numbers  were  greatly  exaggerated,  was  got  t<^ether* 
Other  meetings  of  a  similar  description  were  held ;  and  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  scheme  to  overthrow  the  government, 
the  evidence  published  in  the  repents  before  us  abundantly 
establish.  We  copy  the  following  extract  from  the  pro> 
ceedings  of  the  comn)ittee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Irehmd,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  first  report,  p.  77 : — 

*'  12th  November,  1884. — We  would  begr  to  call  the  attcntioa  of  die  Gnuid 
Lodge,  and,  through  them,  return  our  heart-felt  thanks  and  coogratulatkuu  to 
our  brethren,  through  the  various  parts  of  Ireland,  who,  in  the  late  meetings  of 
8()00  in  Dublin,  5000  at  Bandon,  80,000  in  Cavan,  and  75,000  at  Hillsborough, 
by  their  strength  and  niunbers,  the  rank,  respectabUity,  and  orderly  coodoct  of 
their  attendance — the  manly  and  eloquent  expression  of  every  christian  and 
loyal  sentiment,  indicated  so  noUy  the  character  of  an  institution  against  Uie 
aspersion  thrown  on  it,  as  '  the  paltry  remnant  of  an  expiring  faction*;'  and  we 
ardently  hope,  that  our  brethren  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  have 
not  as  yet  come  forward,  wiU  do  so,  and  not  forget  the  hint  given  to  us  in  our 
sovereign's  last  most  gracious  declaration, '  to  speak  out*'  ** 

The  ministers  having  been  dismissed,  it  was  detamined 
that  the  Uow,  struck  with  success,  should  be  followed  up ;  and 
other  public  meetings  were  called,  of  which  that  at  Dud- 
gaimon,  held  on  the  19th  of  December,  18S4,  was  the  most 
remarkable.  To  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  that  meeting*^ 
the  riotous  and  insulting  conduct  of  the  Orangemen — their 
display  of  military  power — ^the  discharge  of  a  gun  at 
Sir  T.  Steven — the  inauguration  of  Lord  Claude  Handlton  as 
an  Orangeman,  and  his  suhaequent  appointment  as  a  magis^ 
trate^-^we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  article  to 
refer.  We  advert,  at  present,  to  the  Dunganncm  meeting,  as 
one  of  the  numerous  proofs,  that  the  members  of  the  new 
govemm^t  associated  themselves  with  the  Orange  body,  and 
employed  it,  previously  to  their  accession  to  office,  as  an  in- 
strument to  dismiss  Lord  Mdboume^s  administration. 

The  Conservative  cabinet,  having  been  formed,  proceeded  to 
offi^r  to  the  leaders  of  the  Orange  body,  and  to  the  men,  who, 

*  A  phrase  used  by  Lord  Stanley,  before  his  abandonment  of  his  colleagues. 
Since  his  secession,  he  has  maintained  a  significant  silence  on  the  Orange 
Society. 
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though  not  ostensiUy  members  of  the  Society,  were  in  close 
sympathy  with  it,  strong  marks  of  favour.  To  Colonel 
Perceval  a  place  in  the  ordnance  was  given ;  to  Lord  Boden 
an  office  in  the  palace^  near  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  was 
tendered ;  Mr.  Frederick  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Lefroy,  were  made 
privy  councillors;  and  Mr.  Charles  Boyton,  Grand  Chaplain 
of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  (whom  we  shall  presently  see 
establishing  an  Orange  Lodge  in  a  regiment),  was  iqppcMnted 
cha{dain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  have  been  an  outbreak  of  ferocious  exultation, 
amongst  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  at  the  event ;  to  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  accessory  in  no  immaterial 
d^ree.  Their  joy,  and  their  ferocity,  knew  no  bounds;  and 
on  the  first  visit  of  Lord  Haddington  to  the  theatre,  they 
gave  amjJe  r&kt  to  both.  The  shouts  of  men,  inebriated  with 
the  excitement  of  success — plaudits,  intended  by  thdr  suc- 
cession to  imitate  the  discharge  of  musquetry,  and  called 
"  the  Conservative  fire''— cries  of  "  No  Popeiy" — ^hurras  Sar 
Orangeism— *Lord  Haddington  could  not  restrain ;  but  (and 
with  this  we  charge  him)  over  the  box  where  he  sat,  with  his 
vice-r^al  retinue,  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign,  there 
was  tmfuried  an  Orange  flag;  which  hung  over  him,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  triumph  which  had  been  obtained  over  the 
pec^le  by  a  faction,  to  whose  arbitrary  domination  Ireland 
was  to  be  thenceforth  surrendered.  How,  it  may  be  said, 
oould  he  help  this?  For  the  indiscretions  of  his  suppcn-ters, 
should  he  be  made  answerable?  We  answer,  .Yes. — ^He 
ought,  when  this  insult  was  offered  to  the  country,  which  he  had 
recently  arrived  to  govern,  to  have  ordered  the  ensign  of  party 
to  be  hauled  down,  and  to  have  left  the  theatre,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  participation  in  this  national  afiront.  But  looking 
at  the  conduct  of  the  late  govemmoit  in  the  most  favourable 
view — making  for  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  placed, 
not  only  every  fidr,  but  every  plausible  allowance— and  con- 
senting to  waive  any  objection  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Had« 
dington  at  the  theatre — we  do  not  see  what  answer  it  is  possible 
to  give  to  another  accusation,  having  the  same  object,  although 
resting  on  different  grounds.  It  is  this : — ^To  addresses  from 
Orange  Lodges,  to  the  King,  on  the  change  of  government, 
the  Secretary  for   the  Home  Department,  in   reply,  recog- 
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nised  those  societies,  and  indirectly  conveyed  to  thein  the 
assurance  of  the  royal  approbation.  What  was  the  character 
of  those  addresses  ? 

We  give,  from  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  the  organ  of 
the  Orange  body,  an  account  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place,  at  their  meetings,  after  the  change  of  government ; 
that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  opinion  of  the 
spirit,  which  not  only  dictated  the  addresses  of  congratulation 
to  the  Crown,  but  prompted  the  official  answers  to  those 
factious  adjurations.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  we  are 
all  this  while  deviating  from  the  subject,  suggested  by  the 
Parliamentary  reports,  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article ; 
—we  are  producing  proof  of  the  alliance  between  the  Tories 
and  the  Orange  confederacy;  —  and  when,  afterwards,  we 
shall  have  exhibited  that  confederacy  in  its  proper  ccdours, 
a  better  judgment  will  be  formed  of  the  motives,  and  of  the 
principles,  of  men  who  resorted  to  such  means,  to  obtain 
possession  of  tlutt  power,  of  which,  fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  they  have  since  undergone  the  deprivation.  We 
proceed  with  our  extracts. 

**  Dublin  Evening  Matt^  December  S,  18S4.  —  On  Friday  last,  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Luther  Lodge,  No.  148S,  was  held:  the  first  meetiiig, 
ior  the  purpose  of  formation,  election  of  officers,  &c.,  haring  taken  place  on  the 
10th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  illustrious  patron, 
Martin  Luther,  a.  d.  1488.  Hence  the  name  and  number  of  the  lodge.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  assemblage  of  visitors  from  grand,  county,  and  private 
lodges,  was  very  great ;  and  Uie  effect  produced  on  the  members  of  this  risiog 
lodge,  was  cheering  in  the  extreme ;  there  being,  besides  the  Earl  of  Roden  and 
Lord  Cole,  Deputy  Grand  Masters  of  Ireland,  the  senior  Grand  Chaplain  of  tlie 
institution,  the  Grand  Chaplains  of  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  county  and  city  of  Waterford,  the  Deputy  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  &c,  and  many  members  of  private  lodges.  Among  the 
latter,  the  kind  attentions  of  Trinity  College  Grand  District  were  most  apparent, 
whose  fostering  care  of  infant  institutions  well  qualify  her  for  the  name  she 
bears.  The  Constitutional  Calvin  Lodge,  1£I09,  also  sent  representatives,  to 
give  their  colleagues,  the  Lutherans,  an  impetus  in  the  noble  cause.  Six 
gentlemen  having  been  introduced,  were  duly  initiated  into  the  solenm  myste- 
ries of  the  Orange  order.  •  An  address  was  then  read,  and  passed  unanimou&ly, 
to  the  King." 

The  Evening  Mailj  of  December  89  1884,  contains  the 
following  account  of  ^  meeting  of  the  Orangemen  of  the 
county  and  city  of  Dublin  : — 

**  Orano£  Institution. — Grand  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Orangemen  of 
the  county  and  city  of  Dnblin.  to  addrcs*  the  Kinjo  at  the  Merchants'  Hall. 
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Wellington  Quay,  Dublin,  Friday,  Dec  5,  1834.  At  half-paiu  leren,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  entered  the  room.  His  Lordship  was  greeted 
with  three  distinct  rounds  of  applause." 

At  this  meetingy  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed.  The 
third  declares  that  they  will  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
in  defence  of  their  Protestant  institutions ;  and  the  fourth  is 
to  this  effect : — 

"  Ret^ived'-TlM,  an  address  he  prepared,  embodying  the  sentimento  expressed 
In  the  foregoing  resolutions,  to  be  presented  to  His  Most  Gracious  Migesty,  as 
die  address  of  his  &ithful  and  attached  subjects,  the  Orangemen  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Dublin." 

We  reft*ain  from  quoting  extracts  from  the  speeches 
delivered  at  this  assembly.  They  were  of  the  customary 
sort;  but  such  was  the  excitement  of  the  Orangemen,  that 
the  ordinary  medium  through  which  they  give  loose  to  their 
passions,  would  not  content  them,  and  a  sort  of  laureate  of 
Orangeism,  the  Reverend  Mr.  MKDrea,  recited  a  poem,  com* 
posed  for  the  occasion,  consisting  of  several  stanzas,  of  which 
the  burthen  ran  thus : — 

"  Then  put  your  trust  in  God,  my  bo3rs,  and  keep  your  powder  dry*." 

The  Evening  Mail  says — 

*'  We  thought  the  roof  would  have  been  riven  with  the  shouts,  which  followed 
tha  close  of  the  determined  sentiment  of  each  verse." 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  meetings  which  took  place 
after  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne,  when  addresses  were 
voted  to  the  king;  and  of  the  answers  to  those  *  addresses, 
take  the  following  specimen:  —  It  is  Mr.  Goulbum^s 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Trinity  College  District  of 
Orangemen. 

**  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  King,  the  loyal  and  dutifol  address, 
signed  by  you  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  Dublin,  expressive  of  their  thanks 
for  His  Mi^esty's  late  most  salutary  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which 
address  accompanied  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  I  have  the  satisfiaction  to 
inform  you  that  His  Mi^esty  has  been  pleased  to  receive  the  same  in  the  most 
gracious  manner. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

"  Henrt  OouLBiniN." 

*  In  page  71  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  on  the  Orange  Society  in  Great 
Britain,  will  be  found  a  resolution  passed  in  favour  of  Mr.  M*Crea  (a  clergy- 
man !)  by  the  Grand  Committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland ;  and  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  R.  Baker,  to  Colonel  Fairman,  requesting  the  co-operation  of  tha 
English  Orangemen,  towards  a  subscription,  for  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  M'Crea. 
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We  refer  to  the  other  answers  of  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman,  of  which  a  return  was  obtained,  by  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

In  these  answers,  there  was  an  unequivocal  adoption  of  the 
Orange  Society  by  the  Tories ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
was  through  Mr.  Gh>ulbum — ^who  had  referred  to  the  opinioiis 
of  the  law  officers  in  18S7,  respecting  the  illegal  nature  of 
that  society — that  the  government  conveyed  their  decided 
approbation  (what  else  can  it  be  called  ?)  of  the  fisurtious  ooo- 
federacy,  of  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader,  not  a 
vague  description,  borrowed  from  prejudiced  and  questionable 
authority,  but  a  distinct  account — taken  from  the  evidence  of 
Orangemen-*-from  the  lips  of  their  functionaries — ^from  the 
publication  of  their  proceedings  given  by  themselves,  and 
from  the  records  which  were  produced  by  their  officers  before 
the  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature,  character, 
and  tendency  (^  their  institution. 

The  answers  to  the  Orange  addresses  having  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  that  had  been 
allied  respecting  those  documents  having  been  established,  a 
very  strong  feeling  was  produced  in  the  public  mind,  which 
extended  itself  to  Parliament ;  and  it  was  perceived  by  the 
ministry,  that  a  motion  for  inquiry  oould  not  be  reaibted. 
Mr.  Finn,  the  member  for  Kilkenny,  deserves  the  Itighest 
praise,  not  asAy  for  having  wiginated  that  motion,  but  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  conducted  it.  The  representatives  of  the 
Orange  Society  in  the  House  of  Commons  affected  to  court 
investigation ;  and  accordingly,  on  Mr.  Finn'^s  motion,  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature,  character, 
and  tendency  of  Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Hume  after- 
wards moved  £or*a  similar  committee,  with  respect  to  England 
and  the  colonies. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  the  Orange  Society,  that  these  com- 
mittees were  not  fedrly  constituted,  and  that  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  was  partial  and  unfair.  Accustomed,  in 
all  cases  where  Orangemen  are  tried  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
to  exclusive  juries — ^with  judges,  generally  speaking,  of  con- 
genial (pinions— -it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Irish  Orangemen 
should  have  objected  to  any  tribunal,  in  which  they  could  not 
exercise  their  habitual  predominance.    They  probably  con- 
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odved  that  no  fair  committee  could  be  constituted,  which  was 
not  composed  almost   entirely  of  Orangemen.     But  in  the 
(^jinion  of  any  impartial  person,  the  committees  must  not  only 
be  r^arded  as  nominated  without  bias  against  the  Orange  body, 
but  as  ccxmposed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  individuals  favourable 
to  their  institution.     Some  even  of  the  functicmaries  of  the 
Society  were  placed  on  the  committees.    The  following  Tory 
members  were  originally  nominated : — Serjeant  Jackson,  Mr. 
Wil«m  Patten,  Mr.  Bethel,  Colonel  Wood,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  Nicholl,  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle    (Sir  James 
Graham  ?),  Sir  John  Yarde  BuUer,  Colonel  Conolly,  Colonel 
Perceval.     Subsequently,  Colonel   Perceval  and  Mr.  Shaw 
having  been  discharged.  Sir  Edward  Hayes,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  county  of  Don^al,  Mr.  Grove  Price,  and  Mr.  Finch, 
were  added.   If  it  be  insisted  that  the  Whigs  had  the  majority, 
this  decisive  answer  at  once  presents  itself.    Mr.  Edward 
Stanley  was  cmginally  the  chairman  of  the  Ir^  committee, 
but  having  been  named  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  any  further  attendance ;  and  in  his  room, 
Mr.  Wilscm  Patten,  an  avowed  Conservative,  although  not  a 
partisan  quite  as  furious  as  Orangemen  would  consider  quali- 
fied to  become  a  judge,  was  elected  by  a  majority  on  a^livision, 
after  notice  given,  in  the  committee.    On  the  English  com- 
mittee were  placed  the  following  Tories : — ^the  Marquess  of 
Chandos,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Bethel,  Mr.  Grove 
Price,  Mr.  Pringle,  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset;  and  that 
these  gentlemai  were  not  at  all  ill  disposed  to  give  to  Orangeism 
all  the  Intimate  sustainment  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  few 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute.     It  is  true,  that  from  the  English 
committee  the  Tories  thought  proper  to  absent  themselves. 
The  cause  was  probably  considered  hopdess ;  and  at  dl  events, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  the  Irish  committee,  the  Orange 
and  conservative  members  were  unremitting  in  their  attendance. 
The  Orangemen  of  Ireland  have  alleged  that  an  unfair  course 
was  adopted,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  in  the  sdection 
of  evidence.    This  objection  is  not  even  plausible. 

The  &ct  is,  that  so  far  from  any  course  having  been  taken, 
calculated  to  do  a  prejudice  to  the  Orange  Society,  the  most 
fiivourable  line  of  examination  was  pursued ;  and  if  they  have 
been  conticted,  the  conviction  is  founded  on    evidence  of 
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their  own  i^itnesses,  on  the  testimony  of  their  own  publie 
officers,  and  on  .the  records  of  their  society,  produced  by  tkem- 
selves.  We  lay  before  the  reader  the  names  of  the  witaenes, 
in  the  orange  interest,  examined  by  the  two  committees*  The 
first  witness  examined  was  Lieutenant-.Colonel  Vem^,  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master  of.  Ireland.  The  next  was  the  Re?. 
Mortiiper  O^SuUivan,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  institutioQ— 
whose  first  examination,  commencing  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
lasted  during  five  days,  and  who  was  a  second  time  examined 
on  the  16th  of  June.  The  third  witness  was  Mr.  William 
Swan,  the  Deputy  Grand  Secretary ;  the  fourth,  Mr.  Stewart 
Blacker,  the  Assistant  Grand  Secretary,  of  the  Grand  Orange 
Lodge  of  Ireland,  who  was  examined  during  five  days ;  the 
fifth  witness  was  Mr.  Ward,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Grand  Lodge  <^ 
Ireland ;  the  sixth  witness  was  Mr.  Baker,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Treasurer.  These  gentlemen  were  all  examined,  in  successkn, 
before  a  single  witness  was  produced  against  the  Orange 
Society ;  and  every  thing  that  could  be  fairly  suggested  in 
favour  of  the  body  in  which  they  held  offices,  designated  by 
such  sounding  titles,  was,  of  course,  offered  by  men  wboae 
interests  are  so  deeply  involved  in  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  was  not  until  these  gentlemen  had  expatiated,  at  a 
length  almost  unprecedented,  on  the  merits  of  the  society,  that 
any  witness  was  produce^  to  refute  their  panegyric :  and  in 
order  that  it  should  not  be  urged  that  any  opportunity  6f 
vindication  was  withheld,  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  on  the  Lodges  of  Ireland,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Blacker,  a  Deputy  Grand  Master,  was  examined  for  two  days; 
and  on  the  last  day,  on  which  any  examination  was  gone  into 
(the  5th  of  August),  Colonel  Vemer  was  examined  a  second 
time ;  and  the  Grand  Secretary,  Mr.  Maxwell,  gave  his  closing 
evidence  to  the  committee  of  which  he  himself  formed  a  part.  Sp 
much  for  the  Irish  Orange  Lodge  Committee,  as  far  as  oral 
evidence  is  concerned.  In  the  English  Orange  Lodge  Com- 
mittee, the  following  witnesses  were  examined: — ^Mr.  Che^ 
woode — Eustace  Chetwoode— once  the  Grand  Secretary  ;  Co- 
lonel Fairman ;  Mr.  Colwil,  a  gentleman  in  his  employment, 
and  an  Orangeman ;  Mr.  Fox  Cooper,  an  Orangeman ;  Mr. 
Licmel  Thompson,  an  Orangeman ;  Mr.  Staveley,  an  Orange- 
man ;  Sergeant  Keith,  an  Orangeman ;  the  Rev.  James  Harris, 
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one  of  the  Chapldns;  Mr.  Edward  NuceUa,  the  commis^oner 
afqxinited  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  establish  Lodges 
in  Midta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  &c. ;  Mr.  William  Motherwdl, 
the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier,  an  Orangeman ;  and  Lord 
Kenjon,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  England  and  Wales,  at 
whose  house  the  meetings  of  the  English  Grand  Lodge  are 
usually  held* 

Thus,  in  both  committees,  the  course  most  beneficial  to  the 
Orange  Society,  was  followed  in  the  examination  of  witnesses; 
and  with  respect  to  the  documentary  proofe,  almost  the  entire 
were  taken  from  the  books  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Grand  Lodges  in  both  countries  were  entered,  and  which  the 
Irish  Orangemen  made  it  matter  of  boast  that  they  produced. 
It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  nothing  was  kept  back, 
and,  at  first  view,  an  impression  favourable  to  the  Irish  Orange- 
am  mi^t,  by  the  frankness  ot  their  admissions,  be  produced ; 
^but  when  we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  thus  tendered, 
and  find  it  establishing  clearly,  and  at  once,  all  the  essential 
&cts  against  them,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  consider  them 
as  demented  by  some  providential  influence,  in  order  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  country,  they  may  be  irrevocably  doomed. 

Having  stated  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  in  this  im- 
portant investigation,  we  shall  lay  before  the  public  the  leading 
iacts  established  by  the  reports,  and  at  the  hazard  of  occasional 
prolixity,  we  shall  substantiate  every  position  by  references, 
which  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  those  most  disposed  to  cavil, 
and  with  even  the  most  sceptical,  will  not  afford  matter  for 
doubt. 

The  Orange  Society,  it  appears,  was  first  formed  in  Armagh 
m  the  year  1795.  The  Orange  witnesses  concur  in  stating, 
that  the  first  lodge  was  formed  after  a  collision  between  two 
parties,  called  Peep-o*-day  boys  and  defenders,  which  took  place 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1795,  and  which  was  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Diamond,  from  the  village  in  which  it  happened. 

**  Color'4  Verner,  No.  82.  Was  not  the  Orange  Inttitation  first  formed  in 
Ike  vObge  of  Diamond? — It  was.  The  first  lodge  was- formed  after  an  affiray 
V)fcui  tlM  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics;  there  had  been  a  previotis 
ddndsh,  and  an  engagemen^entered  into  upon  the  part  of  the  Roman  Cadiolics 
by  their  priest,  and  upon  the  part  of  the  Protesunts  by  Atkinson,  a  gentleman 
•f  property.  This  the  Roman  Catholics  violated,  and  commenced,  what  was 
«Dsd  the  Battle  of  the  Diamond.  Tlie  Protestants  were  successftil,  and  the 
hmach  of  fioth  caused  them  to  form  themseWcs  into  a  society." 
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The  Orangemen,  in  adverting  to  the  circtunstancea  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  their  society,  represent  it  to  have  orlgmated 
in  the  necessity  of  sdf-defence;  but  a  document  has  been  pre- 
s^ved,  which,  far  better  than  any  oral  evidence  after  such  a 
li^>se  of  time,  exhibits  the  character  of  this  society  at  its  birtk. 
Let  those  who  have  been  so  often  told  that  the  Orangemen 
have  always  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  outrage  and  persecution,  look  to  the  following  evi- 
dence, given  by  the  Earl  of  Grosford,  respecting  the  first 
establishment  of  this  disastrous  association : — 

**  8248.  How  long  bad  you  been  governor  of  tbe  county  of  Armagh  and 
eustoB  rotulorum  ? — A  considerable  number  of  years. 

"  8249.  More  than  twenty  yean  ? — Yes,  as  long  as  that  certainly. 

"  8250.  Your  Lordship  wUl  find  in  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Yemer,  now 
shown  to  you,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  that  the  first 
Orange  Lodge  was  formed  on  the  21st  of  September,  1795,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Diamond  7 — It  was  about  that  time,  as  weD  as  I 
recollect,  but  I  cannot  say  precisely. 

"  S251.  The  question  to  Colonel  Vemer  is,  '  Vf^as  there  not  an  assault  on  the 
Protestants  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Orange  Institution,  which  led 
to  the  confiict  at  Diamond  Hill  7 '  the  answer  b  '  There  was.*  '  When  was 
that?— The  21st  of  September,  1795.'  Will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness 
to  read  the  address  of  the  late  Earl  of  Gosford,  then  governor  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  mag^trates,  and  the  names  of  the  magistrates 
present  on  that  occasion? — On  the  28th  day  of  December,  1795,  certain  magis- 
trates and  gentlemen  were  convened  in  Armagh. 

**  At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  magistrates  in  the  county  of  Armagfa« 
convened  at  the  special  instance  of  Lord  Viscount  Gosford,  governor,  his  Lord- 
ship having  taken  the  chair,  opened  the  business  by  the  following  Address : — 
'  Gentlemen, — Having  requested  your  attendance  here  this  day,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  thought  it  advisable  to  propose  tUi 
meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  plan  which 
occurs  to  me  as  the  most  likely  to  check  the  enormities  that  have  already  dis- 
graced this  county,  and  may  soon  reduce  it  into  the  greatest  distress.  It  is  no 
secret  that  a  persecution,  accompanied  with  all  the  circumstances  of  ferocioas 
cruelty  which  have  in  aU  ages  distinguished  that  dreadfiil  calamity.  Is  now  raging 
in  this  county.  Neither  age,  nor  even  acknowledged  innocmce  as  to  the  late 
disturbances,  is  sufficient  to  excite  mercy,  much  less  afibrd  protection.  The 
only  crime  which  the  wretehed  objects  of  this  merciless  persecution  are  charged 
with,  is  a  crime  of  easy  proof;  it  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Calholie 
fiuth.  A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted  themselves  judges  of  this  species  of 
delinquency,  snd  the  sentence  they  pronounce  is  equally  concise  and  tenible; 
it  is  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  of  all  property*  and  immediate  banishwsnt. 
It  would  be  extremely  painful,  and  surely  unnecessaiy,  to  detail  the  honrsn 
that  attended  the  execution  of  so  wide  and  tremendous  a  proscription ;  that 
certainly  exceeds,  in  the  comparative  number  of  those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and 
misery,  every  example  that  ancient  or  modem  history  can  afibfd.  For  where 
luive  we  beard,  or  in  what  history  of  hum^a  cruelties  havf  w«  iead»  of  more  than 
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hdi  the  mhabitHBts  of  a  populoiM  oountry  deprived  at  one  bltnir  of  the  meant 
as  weU  as  of  the  firuks  of  their  industry,  and  driven  in  the  midst  of  an  incle- 
ment winter  to  seek  a  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  helpless  families  where 
chance  may  guide  them.  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid  scenes 
now  acting  in  this  county ;  yet  surely  it  is  sufficient  to  awaken  sentiments  of 
indignation  and  compaaaion  in  the  coldest  heart.  Those  horrors  are  now  acting* 
and  acting  with  impunity.  The  spirit  of  impartial  justice  (without  which  law 
!s  nothing  better  than  tyranny)  has  for  a  time  disappeared  in  this  county,  and 
the  gupineness  of  the  magistracy  of  this  county  is  a  topic  of  conversation  in 
tnscf  conaor  of  this  kingdom.'  " 

Such  was  the  openmg  of  Lord  GkjsforcTs  speech,  which  he 
concluded  by  moving  a  seriee  of  resoluticms^  of  which  the  three 
first  are  as  follows: — 

"  1. — That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  the  county  of  Armagh  ia  at  this 
time  in  a  state  of  uncommon  disorder:  that  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  are 
grievously  oppressed  by  lawless  persons  unknown,  who  attack  and  plunder  their 
houses  by  night,  unless  they  immediately  abandon  their  houses  and  habitations. 

**  I, — That  a  coounittee  of  magistrates  be  {^pointed  to  sit  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  the  chapter  room  of  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  to  receive  informa- 
tion respecting  all  persons,  of  whatever  description,  who  disturb  the  peace  of 
this  county.  S. — That  the  instructions  of  the  whole  body  of  the  magistracy 
tm  the  conunittee  shall  be,  to  use  every  legal  means  within  their  power  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  persecution,  now  carrying  on  by  an  ungovernable  mob, 
against  the  Catholics  of  this  coun^." 

To  these  resolutions  the  name  of  Colonel  Vemer'^s  own 
father  was  attached. 

Whether  the  society,  framed  under  such  circumstances  of 
atrocity,  has  preserved  the  features  of  its  parentage,  and  in  its 
maturity  has  maintained  the  character  that  distinguished  its 
lyirth  and  growth — whether,  cradled  as  it  was  in  atrocity,  and 
nursed  with  blood,  it  has  been  sustained  by  the  same  aliment, 
or  has  undergone  a  change  of  habits  and  tendencies,  and  lost 
its  first  and  original  instincts — ^let  those  who  peruse  the  fright- 
ful recitals  contained  in  these  reports,  determine.  That  there  are 
many  Orangemen  who,  individually,  are  most  estimable  men — 
men  of  humanity,  of  kindly  and  religious  sentiment,  and  of  high 
principle  and  immaculate  personal  honour — ^we  are  the  last  to 
controvert : — ^but  looking  at  the  operation  of  the  system,  and 
the  general  working  of  the  society  up  to  this  day,  while  we 
thus  acknowledge  the  merits  of  individuals,  we  cannot  con- 
template, with  any  other  than  a  sentiment  of  indignation,  the 
excesses  which  have  almost  invariably  marked  its  course. 

The  society  having  been  formed,  and  persons  of  a  far  higher 
noik  than  its  original  founders,  having  been  gradually  enrolled. 
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a  code  for  its  goyernment  was  fonned,  certain  mles  and  ordi- 
nances were  introduced,  and  a  complete  and  iinifbrm  system 
was  established.  The  first  care  of  those  who  devised  the 
neans  of  rendering  it  attractive  and  efficacious  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  appHed,  was,  to  throw 
a  veil  of  religion  over  all  its  proceedings*  Accordingly,  an 
path  was  j&amed,  containing  pledges  of  morality  and  of  appa- 
rent loyalty;  but  into  that  oath  words  of  no  insignificant 
political  import  were  skilfully  introduced.  In  page  7  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Irish  Orange  Lodge  Coinmittee» 
the  oath  of  an  Orangeman,  taken  from  the  rules  puUidied  om 
the  10th  of  January  1800,  is  given : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear,  of  my  own  firee  will  and  accord, 
that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  support  and  preserve  the  present  King^ 
George  III.,  to  long  om  he  mainiamt  the  ProtesimU  aseendoMcy^  t[c.** 

To  the  judgment  of  the  individual  taking  the  oath  it  is  left 
to  decide  what  Protestant  ascendancy  is,  and  how  far  any  par- 
ticular measure  may  amount  to  its  abandonment ;  and  thus  an 
idl^anee,  expressly  conditional,  was  made  the  foundation  of 
an  Orangeman^s  loyalty,  which  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of 
revolt,  upon  a  contingency  of  which  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
*  sions  of  a  body  of  inflamed  confederates,  were  to  be  the  only 
arbiters.  With  the  formula  of  initiation,  a  great  deal  of  solemn 
mummery  was  blended ;  but  the  character  of  intolerance 
was  maintained,  and  to  this  day  the  ceremony  continues 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  originally  got  up.  We  extract 
the  following  ritual  of  the  introduction  to  what  is  called  the 
purple  order  :— 

RITUAL  OP  THE   INTRODtJCTION   TO   THB   FORPLE   ORDER. 

When  a  Brother  is  to  be  introduced,  the  Tyler  shall  first  enter  the  room,  after 

him  two  sponsors  of  the  Brother,  each  bearing  a  Purple  rod,  decorated  at 

its  top  with  Orange  ribands,  and  between  them  die  Brother  himself  carrying 

in  both  hands  the  Bible,  with  the  book  of  the  Orange  Rules  and  Rcgcdation 

placed  thereon.    On  entering  the  room,  the  Chaplain,  or,  in  his  abaeace,  a 

Brother  appointed  by  the  Master,  shall  say, — 

"  We  have  a  strong  city ;  salvation  will  God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks. 

Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation  which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter 

m.    Thou  wilt  keep  him  in   perfect  peace  wfaoae  mind  is  staid  on  IWe; 

because  he  trusted  in  Thee;    Trust  ye  in  die  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord 

Jehovah  there  is  everlasting  strength."     Isaiah  xxvi  1,  2,  8,  4. 

'*  And  thou,  O  Tower  of  the  flock,  the  strong  hold  of  the  Daughter  of  Zion, 
unto  thee  shall  it  come,  even  the  first  dominion."    Micah  iv.  S. 
*«  The  remnant  of  Israd  shall  not  do  ini^ity,  nor  speak  lies ;  neither  sbaB  a 
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4ftoMA  tongue  be  found  in  their  moutb.  For  dity  shall  feed  and  fie  down,  and 
Done  shall  make  them  afraid."    Zepbaniah  iiL  18. 

"  And  die  remnant  of  Jacob  shaU  be  in  the  midst  of  many  people :  at  a  dew 
from  the  Lord,  at  the  showers  upon  the  grass,  that  tarrieth  not  lor  man,  nor 
mitetb  for  the  aons  of  men."    Micah  v.  7. 

**  And  at  that  time  ahall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  priuoe  which  standeth 
for  tbe  children  of  Ay  people ;  and  at  that  time  thy  peo^  shall  be  delivered, 
ereiy  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  tbb  book.  But  shut  up  the  woods  and 
seal  tbe  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end :  many  shall  run  to  and  firo^  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.*'    Daniel  xii  1,  4^ 

{Dwing  ^le  reading  of  these  verses  the  Brother  shall  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 

table,  the  brethren  all  standing  also,  and  strictly  silent 
FAt  tUaUr  ikaU  ihen  tay, — 

Brother,  what  dost  thou  desire  in  this  meeting  of  true  Purplemen  7 
fie  Brmiher  tkatl  mttwer, — Of  ray  own  free  will  and  accord  I  desire  advancement 

into  the  Purple  Order  of  our  loyal  institution. 
Matter, — ^Who  will  vouch  for  this  brother  that  he  deserves  such  advancement, 
and  that  he  is  qualified  to  receive  it  according  to  our  rules  and  regulations  ! 

[The  Sponsors  shall  bow  to  the  Master,  and  signify  the  same,  each  sa^g,  I, 

N,  iV.,  vouch  for  all  these  things.] 
Muter. — ^What  do  you  carry  in  your  bands  7 
Brother.— 'The  word  of  God. 
Master. — Under  the  assurance  of  these  faithful  Purplemen,  we  believe  that  you 

have  also  carried  it  into  your  heart.    What  is  that  other  book  7 
Brother, — ^The  book  of  our  rules  and  regulations. 

Matter. — Under  the  like  assurance,  we  trust  that  you  have  hitherto  obeyed 

them  in  ail  lawful  matters.    Therefore  we  gladly  advance  you  into  this 

order.    Puri^emen,  bring  to  me  our  Brother. 

{He  then  shall  be  brought  by  his  two  Sponsors  before  the  Master,  the  Tyler 

retiring  to  the  door,  and  th*e  two  Brothers  standing  one  at  each  side  of 

the  centre  of  the  table ;  during  this  tbe  Chaplain  or  Brother  appointed 

shall  say :] — 

**  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the    Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious  t 

and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  shall  be  exceUent  for  them  that  are  escaped  out  ot 

Israel.    And  the  Lord  will  create  upon  every  dwelling  place  of  Mount  Zion, 

and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  by  day,  and  the  sliining  of  a 

Baming  fire  by  night;  for  upon  all  the  olort  shall  be  a  defence."  Isaiah  iv.  2, 5. 

[Tbe  Brother  shall  then  kneel  on  his  right  knee,  and  the  Master  shall  invest 
him  with  a  purple  sash,  and  such  other  decorations  as  may  be  convenient ; 
then  the  Chaplain,  or  Brother  appointed,  shall  say :] — 

"  Behold  the  stone  which  I  laid  before  Joshua.  Upon  one  stone  shall  be 
seven  eyes;  behold  I  will  engrave  the  graving  thereof  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  that  land  in  one  day."     Zech.  iiL  9. 

"  For  they  shall  rejoice,  and  shall  see  the  plummet  in  the  hands  of  Zerubbabel 
widi  those  seven.  They  are  the  eyes  of  tbe  Lord  which  run  to  and  firo  through 
the  whole  earth."     Ibid.  iv.  10. 

"  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  tbe  horses  holiness  unto  the 
Lord;  and  tbe  pots  in  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  like  tbe  bowls  before  tbe  altar." 
Ibid.  xlv.  20. 
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**  TbeM  thing!  'stHh  he  6tet  holdeth  the  seTen  iCart  in  hit  right  hui^  i^m 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seyen  golden  candlesticks.^    Revelationf  iL  1. 
Then  the  Master  shall  say, — 

Brother,  thoa  hast  heien  weighed  hi  Ae  haknce  and  not  knod  wmtingk 
Therefore  it  has  heen  judged  right  that  thou  shouldest  be  adranced  into  tke 
Piirple  Order  of  our  institution :  in  the  which  dignity  we  trost  that  thy  better 
means  of  serring  this  religious  and  loyal  brotherhood  will  he  duly  employed. 
And  as  thine  opportunities  will  now  be  advanced  with  thy  station  among  us,  so 
likewise  wocdd  'their  neglect  cause  our  more  special  injury.  For  tiua  caaacv 
brother,  increase  in  thy  diligence ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  fcr 
the  higher  we  stand  the  more  we  should  take  heed  lest  we  &U.  |n  the  dbbm  of 
the  Purple  Brethren,  I  bid  thee  heartily  welcome:  nothing  doubting,  but  that 
thou  wilt  continue  with  great  earnestness  to  fear  God— honour  the  Kiop— and 
maintain  the  law. 

[Then  the  Master  shall  communicate,  or  cause  to  be  communicated,  unio  tlie 
new  Purpleman  the  signs  and  passwords  of  the  order.]  And  the  CHiap- 
lain,  or  Brother  appointed,  shall  say — 

**  Seek  Uim  that  maketh  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  tumeth  the  ^ladow  of 
death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night,  that  calleth  for 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  pourcth  them  out  upon  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  Tas 
Lord  is  his  name."    Amos  v.  8. 

**  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 
Revelations  iL  29. 

[After  which  the  Brethren  shall  make  obeisance  to  the  Master,  and  take  their 
seats,  the  certificate  of  the  new  Purpleman  being  first  duly  signed 
and  registered.] 

The  other  ritual  is  nearly  of  the  same  import.  To  many 
readers  it  may  appear  to  be  mere  absurdity ;  and  if  it  were  not 
intended  to  produce  an  impression  on  minds  susceptible  of 
such  effects,  that  it  would  be  idle  extravagance  we  do  not  deny. 
Look  at  a  Protestant  of  the  lower  class  in  Ireland  after  he 
has  gone  through  this  fantastical  ordeal,  and  who  can  doubt 
that  for  the  business  for  which  the  society  was  constituted, 
he  will  prove  unfortunately  apt,  and  ready  for  any  excesses, 
to  which,  in  the  frenzy  of  political  excitement,  he  may  be 
hurried*. 

•  In  Scott's  >^iiM  of  GiertUin,  Vol.  II.,  p.  238,  a  very  striking  account  is 
given  of  the  secret  tribunal.  We  copy  the  following  passage ; — **  The  nature  of 
the  verses  led  Philtpson  to  comprehend  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
initiated  or  the  wise  men,  names  which  were  applied  to  the  celebrated  judges 
of  the  secret  tribunal,  which  continued  at  that  period  to  subsist  in  SwaHa, 
Franconia,  and  other  districts  of  the  east  of  Germany,  which  was  called,  periiaps, 
from  the  frightftd  and  frequent  occurrence  of  executions,  by  command  of  those 
invisible  judges,  the  Red- Land.  Philipson  had  often  heard  that  the  seat  of  a  free 
court,  or  chief  of  the  secret  tribunal,  was  secretly  instituted  even  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  mainUined  itself  in  Alsace,  with  the  usual  tenacity  o^ 
those  secret  societies,  though  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy  had  expressed  a  desii«  Co 
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'  Mtktod  wiA  such  mieaniities,  the  Ormgemtn  q)eng  the 
-book  of  laws  and  ordiiianoes  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself 
to  oonfimo,  and  &ids  himself  enrdUed  in  a  vast  confederacy, 
iriroie  kading-  principle  is  the  exdusion  <^  every  Roman  Ca- 
dKdic;  fw  in  the  ottet  he  meets  these  words: — *^  This  ik 
^  ^dusrvdy  a  Protestant  assodation;^  and  so  fSur  is  this 
principle  carried,  that  the  seeond  rule  of  the  society,  puUi Aed 


Sacover  and  to  discourage  its  influence,  so  fiff  as  was  possible,  without  exposing 
lumadf  to  danger  bom  the  thousands  of  pogniards  which  that  mysttfious  tribunal 
could  pot  in  activity  against  his  own  life ;  an  awful  neans  of  defence,  whidi  for 
a  long  time  rendered  it  extremely  hazardous  for  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and 
even  the  emperors  themselves,  to  put  down  by  authority  those  singular  associa- 
tions." We  pass  by  the  detail  of  other  ceremonies  which  accompanied  an 
initiation ;  we  cminot,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  copying  the  following 
deacription  oi  a  rite,  in  which  religious  emblems  are  associated  with  the  most 
sanguinary  and  revolting  purposes. — "  The  meeting  being  assembled,  a  coil  of 
ropes,  and  'a  naked  sword,  the  well  known  signals  and  emblems  of  vebemique 
antbority,  were  deposited  on  the  altar;  where  the  sword,  from  its  being  usually 
smigbt,  with  a  cross  handle,  was  considered  as  representing  the  blessed  emblem 
of  Christian  redemption,  and  the  cord,  as  indicating  the  right  of  criminal  Jurii- 
dictioD  and  capital  punishment  Then  the  president  of  the  meeting,  who 
occupied  the  centre  seat  on  the  foremost  bench,  arose,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  the  symbols,  pronounced  aloud  the  formula,  expressive  of  the  duty  of 
the  tribunal,  which  all  the  inferior  judges  and  assistants  repeated  after  him, 
in  deep  and  hollow  murmurs; — 1  swear  by  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  aid  and 
co-operate,  without  relaxation,  in  the  things  belonging  to  the  holy  vehme» 
to  defend  its  doctrines  and  institutions  against  fitther  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister,  wife  and  children,  against  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air;  against  all 
that  the  sun  enlightens;  against  all  that  the  dew  moistens ;  against  all  created 
things  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth;  and  I  swear  to 
give  information  to  this  holy  judicature  of  all  that  I  know  to  be  true,  or  hear 
repeated  by  credible  testimony,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  holy  vehme,  is 
deserving  of  animadversion  or  punishment ;  and  that  I  will  not  cloak,  cover,  or 
conceal,  such  my  knowledge,  neither  for  love,  friendship,  nor  femily  aftctioo, 
nor  for  gdd,  sflver,  nor  precious  stones ;  neither  will  I  aasociate  with  such  as  are 
under  sentence  of  this  sacred  tribunal,  by  hinting  to  a  culprit  his  danger,  or 
advising  him  to  his  escape,  or  aiding  or  supplying  him  with  counsel,  or  means  to 
diat  effiwt ;  neither  will  I  relieve  jueh  culprit  widi  fire,  clothes,  food,  or  shelter, 
though  my  father  should  require  from  me  a  cup  of  water  in  the  heat  of  summer 
noon,  or  my  brother  should  request  to  sit  by  my  fire  in  the  bitterest  cold  night 
of  winter ;  and  further,  I  vow  and  promise  to  honour  this  holy  association,  and 
do  ita  behests,  speedily,  feithfbDy,  and  firmly,  in  preference  to  those  of  any  oti^r 
tribunal  whatWMver;  so  help  me  Ood,  and  hb  holy  Evangelists."  Whoever 
takes  the  pains  to  read  "  the  secret  articles"  of  the  Orange  Society,  published  in 
the  Appendix  to  reports  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  committee,  will  find  less 
poetry,  but  nearly  as  much  turbulence  as  in  this  formula  of  ^  Red-Land"  con- 
juratioa. 
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in  1884  <pi^  SO9  Appendix  to  Irish  Report),  is  in 
words: — ^^  No  person  who  at  any  time  haa  been  a 
^^  Catholic  can  be  admitted  into  the  institution,  except  by 
^^  special  application  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  or  Grand  Co»- 
^  mittee,  accompanied  by  certificates  and  testimonies,  ^ratm- 
**  mitted  through  the  Grand  Secretary  of  his  county,  wfaic^ 
^  shall  be  so  perfectly  satisfactory  as  to  produce  an  unaniwioiis 
^<  vote  on  the  occasion.^  Of  the  enforcement  of  this  ruk^  we 
find  an  example  in  the  Appendix  (Irish),  page  78,  ^  that 
^^  lodge  1509  be  permitted  to  initiate  friend,  the  Reverend 
^^  Samuel  O'^Sullivan  into  the  institution.^  The  resolution 
bears  date  the  11th  March,  18S5.  Mr.  Samuel  O^ullivan  is 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Mortimer  O'SuUivan's  brother* 

A  society,  con»sting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  tboosattl 
men,  from  which  not  only  Roman  Catholics  are  excluded  l^  a 
fundamental  ordinance,  but  to  which  not  even  converts,  from 
disinterested  conviction  (like  the  gentlemai  referred  to),  can 
be  received  without  a  special  exception  in  their  favour,  pre- 
sents to  the  contemplation  of  any  man,  wishing  well  to  the 
peace  of  the  country,  a  melancholy  spectacle.  Admissible  to  the 
parliament,  to  the  councils  of  thdr  Sovereign,  to  the  bench  of 
justice — admissible  to,  and  actually  holding,  the  highest  offices 
in  the  law — admissible  to  the  grand  juries  of  their  counties — 
from  the  Orange  confederacy  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
are,  by  an  unavoidable  rule,  excluded ;  and  in  this  exdusioD 
consists  the  life  and  soul,  the  entire  essence  of  the  confederacy. 
For  this  it  was  instituted,  for  this  it  has  been  maintained,  and 
with  this,  by  the  conservative  government,  were  its  leading 
members  cherished  and  honoured,  its  addresses  to  the  crown 
"  most  graciously  received,**  and  its  banners  unfurled  over 
tlie  head  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  amid  all  the  pomp  which 
be  could  display  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  metro- 
pedis  of  Ireland !  Ought  such  a  society  in  the  midst  of  Catholic 
and  (mark  it  !)  equalized  millions,  to  be  fostered  ? — or  rather 
ought  it  to  be  for  an  instant  endured  ?  Men  denounce  asso- 
ciations formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  redress  oS 
substantial  grievances — coercive  bills  are  passed  in  order  to 
dispers^e  popular  combinations ;  while  in  the  Orange  Society, 
once  avowedly,  still  virtually  sworn^-composed  of  men  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  mutual  recognition,  with  arms  in 
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tWirlttiids,  oovnpietely  cnf^anifled,  govcned  by  aGited  Maslar 
with  almost  absolute  authority,  and  (as  we  shall  prove)  a 
representative  assembly  consisting  of  ddegates  from  ev^ 
part  of  Ireland — ^nothing  reprehensible  is  seen. 

The  Gmiid  Lodge  of  Ireland  (a  similar  lodge  exists  in 
England),  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  representative  body  ; 
and  a  more  formidable  convention,  could  scarcely  have  been 
constituted  by  men,  who  designed  to  overthrow  the  state,  or 
to  keep  the  government  under  its  control.  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  United  Irishmen,  who  had  a  grand  central  committee  in 
Dublin^  seems  to  have  supplied  Orangemen  with  their  model. 
The  United  Irishmen  established  subordinate  committees  in 
every  county  in  Irdand,  which  selected  a  certain  number  of 
their  manbers  to  compose  the  county  committee,  and  by  each 
county  committee,  delegates  were  named,  of  whom  the  c^itral 
national  committee  was  to  be  composed.  That  an  analogous 
system  has  been  employed  by  tlie  Orange  Society,  the  reports 
before  us,  and  indeed  the  rules  of  the  society,  put  beyond*  all 
doubt.  We  sdect  the  following  passages  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Blacker,  the  Assistant  Grand  Secretary  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
gentleman  is  a  barrister,  well  acquainted  with  the  Convention 
Act,  and  with  the  meam'ng  of  the  word  **  delegate.^  We  first 
cite  Mr.  Blacker,  and  afterwards  quote  from  the  rules  of  the 
Bociety. 

"  1878.  Does  each  lodge  send  a  representative  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
county  ? — The  master  and  deputy  master  of  each  lodge  has  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  district  to  which  their  lodge  is  attached,  except  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  where,  from  the  great  number  of  lodges,  the  deputy 
master  is  only  privileged  to  attend  in  the  absence  of  the  roaster ;  the  district 
officers  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  county  grand  lodge,  and  the  grand 
officers  chosen  by  them  have  seats  in  the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland. 

*'  1879.  So  that  there  is  a  delegation  from  each  lodge  to  the  general  assembly 
for  the  county  ? — It  depends  upon  what  a  person  considers  a  delegate ;  they  are 
not  in  my  opinion  delegates,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  rejected  by  the  body  to 
whom  they  are  sent 

**  18S0.  They  are  deputed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting. in  the  name  of  the 
different  lodges  ? — Yes ;  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  body  of  which  they  are 
tent  to  eonstitute  a  part. 

**  1881.  The  coiwty  grand  lodge  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several 
lodges,  is  it  not? — From  the  districts  into  which  that  county  is  sub-divided. 

"  1882.  So  tliat  the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland,  upon  the  one  hand,  consists  of 
depaticB  from  all  Ireland,  and  the  grand  lodge  of  each  county  consists  of  depu- 
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ties  firoiDMcliditlriot€ltk«oimB«y?-^Y«f;  pwlly  oT  thw  gmkl  <amii  wrf 
pardy  of  cominittee  men. 

«  1883.  And  the  dUtricts  again  from  the  lodges  t—Yes;  but,  as  I  before 
remarked,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bodies  to  whom  Aej  are  deputed,  who 
may  r^ect  them  if  they  please. 

'<  18d4.  There  are  persoos,  you  sUte,  delegated  bj  the  distriot  lodges  to  Ihc 
county  grand  lodges,  are  there  not  also  persons  deputed  firom  the  oounty  gmd 
lodge  to  attend  the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland  7 — There  are  persons  chosen  by  the 
private  lodges  to  represent  their  interests  m  the  districts,  from  the  districts  to 
the  oounties,  and  from  the  counties  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland. 

**  1885.  Are  there  not  persons  also  appointed  to  represent  the  district  lodges 
in  the  committee  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  ? — Besides  these  grand  ofBceis  of 
counties,  there  are  a  number  of  persons  chosen  by  those  county  grand  officers  in 
grand  lodge  assembled,  who  are  called  committee  men  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Irehmd,  who  do  not  represent  anybody  of  persons ;  there  are  about  300  of  duioe 
committee  men,  principally  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  rank  and  property. 

'*  1886.  It  is  their  duty  to  attend  the  committee  of  the  grand  lodge  in  Dublin  f 
— It  is  their  privilege. 

**  1887.  They  attend  in  the  committee  as  the  officers  of  the  district  lodges  f 
— No ;  the  committee  men,  as  I  before  stated,  are  a  number  of  perM»s  chosen 
by  the  county  grand  officers  at  the  meeting  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland ;  of 
these  committee  men,  there  are  about  three  hundred  at  present  who  do  noC 
represent  any  body  of  Orangemen  whatever. 

**  1888.  Three  hundred  are  chosen? — I  do  not  state  Aat  as  their  exact 
number,  it  being  unlimited. 

"  1889.  They  are  chosen  by  the  grand  officers  of  the  county  lodges ;  for  what 
work  are  they  chosen  t — To  assist  them  in  their  duties  as  officers  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Ireland. 

**  1800.  Do  those  persons  attend  the  committee  of  the  grand  lodge  in  Dv^Ufaf 
—They  are  entitled  to  do  so. 

"  1891.  As  authorised  representatives  of  those  district  lodges  ? — No,  certainly 
not ;  they  are  not  authorised  representatives  of  any  district,  or  any  particular 
body  of  Orangemen. 

**  1892.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  refer  to  that  book,  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee,  and  read  this  entry  X — *  The  returns  of  the  grand 
officers  from  the  county  of  Fermanagh  being  read,  and  the  appointment  of  two 
assistant  g^nd  secretaries  being  irregular,  resolved,  that  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  county  grand  lodge,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  which  of  them  they  intend 
as  their  repruentathe  at  the  committee  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge.' 

"  1898.  Does  it  not  appear  from  that,  that  it  is  usual  to  elect  those  officers  as 
the  representatives  of  the*district  lodges  in  the  committee  of  the  Grand  Orange 
Lodge  of  Ireland? — ^Yes,  repretentatives  qf  their  htterettt;  as  assistant  grand 
secretaries. 

Mr.  Blacker  is  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  and  that  he 
was  guilty  of  any  sort  of  evasion,  we  are  very  far  firom  stating 
or  from  insinuating ;  but  his  bias  is  inevitable,  and  whatever 
meaning  he  may  attach  to  delegdum^  it  is  clear,  that  on  his 
own  showing,  a  body  of  deputies  from  upwards  of  one  hundred 
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thoiMnd  men,  exists  in  die  Oftmnge  Soeie^.  '  Hmfiag  qwaUd 
his  evidence,  we  now  refer  to  the  laws  sod  ordinances,  pub- 
Usbed  in  1885  (p.  99,  Appendiar^  triah  Report). 

GRAND  LODGE. 

"  Rmie  I. — ^Tlie  grand  ]bdg«  of  Ireland  shal]  consist  of  its  own  grand  ofic«rs» 
MS. — ^A  grsnd  nnater,  deputy  graad  masters,  ptelate,  grand  chaplains,  grand 
secretary,  grand  treasurer,  deputy  grand  chaplains,  deputy  grand  treasiirer» 
deputy  grand  secretary,  and  assistant  grand  secretaries,  the  grand  ofllcers  of 
coonties,  and  the  committee. 

GRAHD  COUNTY  LODGES. 

"  lbd$  I. — ^The  officers  of  the  several  districts  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  a 
period  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
proceed  to  appoint  a  grand  master,  depu^  grand  master,  grand  treasurer,  grand 
secretary,  grand  chaplain,  and  assistant  grand  secretary,  who  are  to  come  into 
office  on  the  Ist  of  May  ensuing  for  one  year,  and  these  shall  be  the  only  county 
grand  ofllcers  having  a  seat  in  the  grand  lodge. 

**  VL — ^Tbe  grand  master  of  counties  shall  make  returns  to  the  grand  lodge 
of  Ireland,  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  brethren  in  their  counties,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  grand  lodge  in  May. 

DISTRICT   LODGES. 

**  RuU  I. — ^The  several  counties  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  according  to 
local  drcumstances ;  and  in  each  district  there  shall  not  be  lesstfaan  three 
lodges ;  the  precedence  of  the  districts  to  be  determined  by  the  county  grand 
lodge. 

"  II. — ^The  master  and  deputy  master  of  lodges  (except  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  where  the  deputy  master  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  only  in  the 
absence  of  the  master),  so  forming  a  district,  shall  assemble  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  i^point  a  master,  a  deputy  master,  chaplain  (being  a  clergyman), 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  deputy  secretary,  who  are  to  come  into  office  on  the 
Ist  of  April  ensuing  for  one  year,  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  the  county. 

**  IIL — Dtstrict  masters  shall  make  returns  to  the  county  grand  lodges  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  brethren  in  their  districts,  and  of  individuals 
r^ected  or  expelled  within  said  district,  at  the  coun^  meetings  to  be  held  in 
ApriL 

PRIVATE  LODGES. 

"  Rmie  I. — Each  lodge  shall  have  a  master,  deputy  master,  secretary,  trea* 
surer,  and  five  committee  men,  to  be  elected  by  the  lodge  at  the  first  meeting  in 
February,  and  to  come  into  office  on  the  1st  of  March  e^uuing,  for  one  year,  who 
shall  transact  the  business  of  the  lodge." 

Thus  the  private  lodges  elect  the  officers  of  lodges,  the 
officers  of  lodges  elect  the  officers  of  districts,  the  officers  of 
districts  dect  the  ofRoen  of  counties,  and  the  officers  of  counties 
so  chosen,  are  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland. 

It  must  strike  any  individual,  whose  judgment  is  not  under 
the  strongest  influence  of  partisanship,  that  the  system  into 
whose  details  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  gone,  affords  to  a 
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facdon  a  tremendoiut  engine,  and  that  to  the  worst  parpoaet  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  most  probable  that  it  ahouU  b^ 
converted.  No  organization  can  be  more  perfect:  dirided 
and  subdivided  as  the  Orangemen  are,  yet  their  vast  numbers 
(and  they  allege  that  they  exceed  two  hundred  thousand)  are 
in  close  and^  uniformly  regulated  communication;  through  the 
medium  of  their  lodges,  districts,  county  lodges,  and  their 
grand  lodges,  any  ordinance  may  be  instantly  transmitted 
through  the  entire  country,  and  the  entire  mass  of  the  brother- 
hood may  be  at  once  put  into  action  for  any  object,  to  which 
its  directors  may  think  proper  to  apply  its  power.  So  anxious 
are  their  leaders  that  this  body  should  be  capable  of  an 
immediate  and  simultaneous  movement,  that  every  Orangeman 
is  counted ;  and  not  contented  with  an  annual  census,  a  speci- 
fication of  the  name  and  residence  of  each  individual,  is  every 
year  returned  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  We  again  set  forth  rule 
the  sixth,  ^*  the  Grand  Masters  of  counties  shall  make  returns 
<^  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  of  the  names  and  residences 
"  of  the  brethren  in  their  counties,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
"  Grand  Lodge  in  May.""  A  muster-roll  of  Orangeism  is 
kept,  and  of  the  numbers,  and  condition  of  every  raiment  in 
the  service.  There  does  not  exist  more,  minute  and  accurate 
knowledge  at  the  Horse  Guards,  than  is  possessed  by  the 
Grand  Orange  Lodge,  of  the  force  it  can  command,  whenever 
its  powtr  is  to  be  resorted  to — whenever  Protestant  ascendancy 
shall  cease  to  be  sustained  by  the  sovereign  of  these  islands, 
according  to  such  interpretation  of  that "  ascendancy,^  as  it  may 
please  the  confederate  commentators  on  the  constitution  to 
put  upon  it. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Orange  Lodges,  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  conclude  in  these  words : — 

**  The  nature  of  the  organization  of  the  institution,  and  the  dangers  from  its 
existence,  will  appear,  when  the  House  is  informed,  that  the  master  of  every  lod|ge 
is  required  to  meet  the  deputy  grand  master  of  his  district  every  half  year,  and 
deliver  to  him  a  return  (a  copy  of  which  wilfhe  seen  annexed)  of  the  number  of 
members,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lodge  during  the  preceding  half  year ;  be 
is  required  also  to  collect  and  to  pay  at  the  same  time  the  does  of  bis  lodge.  The 
returns  and  cash  are  then  sent  by  the  deputy  grand  master  of  the  district  to  the 
deputy  grand  secretary  in  London,  who  lays  the  accounts  and  returns  before  the 
grand  committee  for  their  examination,  and  that  committee  reports  thereon  to 
the  Imperial  Grand  Lodge,  whatever  may  have  occurred  of  importance  in  the 
last  six  months  worthy  of  their  consideration.    Lodges  communicate 
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dtrtcttytotbeOnnd  Lodge,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  tends  copiet  of  nil  its  pro- 
cccdngiud  ofden  periodkally  to  erery  district  master,  and  to  every  lodge 
tkromfaont  the  empire. 

*'Yoiir  committee  think  it  right  to  place  before  the  house  the  words  of  the 
ststute,  the  89th  Gea  IIL,  c.  79,  reganling  corresponding  societies.  Section  9. 
*  Abj  societj  composed  of  diferent  dirisions,  or  branches,  or  of  different  parts, 
acting  in  any  manner  separate  or  distinct  from  each  other,  or  of  which  any  part 
ikU  have  any  distinct  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  delegate,  or  other  officer, 
elected  or  appointed  by,  or  for  such  part,  or  to  act  in  any  office  for  such  part, 
ftc ;'  and  in  conclusion,  your  committee  submit  that  it  will  be  for  the  House  to 
coDfldcr  whether  the  present  organisation  of  Orange  Lodges,  in  connexion  with 
the  Inpeiial  Grand  Lodge,  comes  within  the  words  of  that  statute ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  should  not  be  directed  to  institute  legal 
proceedings,  without  delay,  against  the  grand  officers  of  all  Orange  Lodges." 

These  observations,  it  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  apply  to  the 
English  Orange  Lodges  only ;  but  such  a  connection  has  been 
proYed  to  exist,  that,  for  all  the  purposes  of  future  legislation, 
if  not  for  those  of  immediate  adjudication  in  a  court  of  criminal 
justice,  the  English  and  Irish  societies  must  be  regarded  as 
identified.  In  order  to  estabUsh  this  proposition,  we  submit 
the  following  facts : — ^By  rule  11,  "  the  grand  officers  of  Great 
^  Britain  are  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland.^  By 
rule  12  of  the  English  society,  ^^  the  members  of  the  late  and 
•*  present  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  are  honorary  members  of 
^  the  Imperial  Grand  Lodge  of  Great  Britain.^  Having  found 
this  rule  by  which  a  reciprocal  reception  of  grand  officers  was 
adopted,  we  turned  to  the  printed  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  society,  and  ascertained  that  the  meetings  were 
principally  composed  of  Irish  Orangemen.  We  copy  the 
following  account  of  a  meeting  at  Lord  Kenyon'^s,  held  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1835,  pending  the  inquiry  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  held  as  if  in  defiance  of  any  consequences  to  which 
its  investigations  could  lead. 

<*(RoTAL  Arms.) 

LOTAL  ORANOB  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ProceediDgs  of  the  Imperial  Grand  Lodge,  holden  at  the  residence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  and  very  Right  Worshipful  Lord  Kenyon,  D.G.M.  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  Portman  Square,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  June,  1835. 
Present  : 
Field  Marsha]  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  K.G.,  Src.  &c.  &c.. 

Grand  Master  of  the  Empire. 

The  Right  Honourable  and  very  Right  Worshipful  Lord  Kenyon,  D.C.L.,  F.S.  A., 

&c.  &c.  &c.  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  England  and  Wales. 

General  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  G.C.B.,  &c. 

Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Scotland. 
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OIm  Rigbt  UoMNMble  the  Eari  of  Bandon. 

The  Right  Uonainahle  Viscount  BeroarcL 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Langford. 

The  HonouraUe  Randal  E.  Plonkett,  M.P. 

The  Honourable  Archibald  Stopford. 

The  HonouraUe  Colonel  Wingfidd  Stratfinrd. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fairman,  D.G.S.,  &c. 
Mbmbbrs  or  THB  mmfAL  OmAii»  CoiaiinKst 
Richard  Beinrkc^  Es^  Lieutenant  Ndson  Fairman,  R.N. 

8.  C.  Bromley,  Esq.  Reverend  Dr.  Fancourt,  D.G.C. 

F.  F.  Cooper,  Esq.  John  Gibson,  D.O.M.  of  Woolwich. 

John  Earl,  Esq.  Captain  Stewart 

Capudn  Hamilton.  W.  L.  Thompson,  D.S. 

J.  F.  Staveley,  Esq.  Samuel  Tucker,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Grey,  Esq.  (by  courtesy). 

By  permission : 
Brothers  Charles  Colwell.  H.  Heeley. 

Donald  Currie.  E.  Johnson. 

John  Duke.  Eli  Mills. 

Members  or  the  Grand  Lodge  or  Irblamd: 
H.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  D.G.T. 

Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  A.G.S.  of  Ireland,  and  A.G.S.  county  Armagh. 
N.  D.  Crommelin,  Esq.,  G.M.  county  Down. 
A.  G.  Lefroy,  Esq.,  G.M.  county  Kildare. 
Anthony  Lefroy,  Esq. 
Henry  Maxwell,  Esq.,  G.S. 
Robert  St.  George  Mayne,  Esq. 
Reverend  Mortimer  O'SuIlivan,  D.G.C. 
Reverend  Samuel  Sullivan. 
Alexander  Percival,  Esq.,  G.T. 
Robert  Smith,  Esq. 
William  Swan,  Esq.,  D.G.S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Vemer,  D.G.M.  for  Ireland,  and  D.GJf .  for  the  county 

of  Armagh. 
Thomas  Vemer,  Esq.,  D.G.M.  for  IreUnd. 
William  Ribbon  Ward,  Esq.,  Grand  Solicitor. 

Grand  Mace  Bearer,  Brother  John  Rayner. 
Tylers,  Brothers  John  Oldis  and  David  Sayers. 
Prayers  being  read  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  O'SuIlivan,  H.R.H.  the  Grand 
Master  declared  the  lodge  duly  opened." 

Here  we  find,  that  not  only  a  great  body  of  Irishmen  at- 
tended, but  that  Mr.  Mortimer  O^SuIIivan  read  prayers,  and 
further,  that  he  made  a  speech,  which  is  reported  in  page  77 
of  the  Appendix. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  that  the  mere  attendance  of  Irish 
Orangemen  does  not  prove  that  the  two  Societies  are  in  com- 
munion. But  what  will  be  said  by  the  most  ingenious,  <Hr 
the  most  disingenuous  disputant  to  the  fact,  that  in  lieu  of 
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Iriih  warrants,  £ii^irii  warrants  were  halntoally  exchanged, 
and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  produce  an  Irish,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  English  document,  authorising  the  perscm  holding 
it  to  estaUish  a  lodge  ?  Lord  Kenycm,  in  his  evidence,  states 
as  follows  (EnglUk  Report): — 

-  "  2S21.  Are  you  aware  that  warranti  for  lodges  under  die  Irish  Orange 
Lodge  hare  been  eaciiaBged  witbout  any  question  by  your  institution  ? — Oene- 
rally  speaking,  all  Irish  warrants  have  been  exchanged  by  our  institution ;  bow 
hr  that  applies  to  any  regiments  I  do  not  know ;  I  should  state,  that  probably 
the  same  liber^ty  has  been  exercised  in  that  case  as  in  otberi,  but  I  know 
BoUung  about  it. 

**  2822.  Are  you  not  aware  whether  your  grand  secretary  had  the  power  of 
exchanging  any  warrant  held  under  the  Lodge  of  Ireland  for  an  English  warrant  f 
—Clearly. 

"  2823.  Were  those  matters  erer  brought  to  your  conrideratioo,  or  is  it  only 
lately  you  became  acquainted  widi  it  f — It  was  brought  to  my  consideration  at  the 
time  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  society  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  brought  to  my 
consideration  at  all  with  reference  to  a  military  lodge. 

**  2824.  Have  you  not  been  aware  that  military  warrants  held  under  the 
grand  lodge  of  Ireland  have  been  exchanged  for  Englisb  warrants  f*-I  have  no 
such  knowledge. 

'*  2825.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  you  were  informed  that  it  has  been  the 
iuTariable  practice  on  the  part  of  3rour  grand  secretary  to  exchange  them  without 
questioning,  in  any  degree,  die  propriety  of  that  course  of  proceeding  f — Con- 
sidering bis  seal  on  the  occasion,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised. 

**  2S20.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  dwt  Iri^  warranU  hare  been  exchanged  for 
EagSsbf— Yes;  and  I  stated  when  they  were. 

"  2827.  In  Irdand,  warrants  are  directed  to  particular  districts  f — I  am  not 
at  all  aware  of  that. 

"  2828*  Is  not  your  Lordship  a  member  of  tbe  Irish  institution  f — I  think  I 
have  not  diat  honour. 

**  2820.    Is  not  your  Lordship  an  bononury  member? — I  think  very  probably 

**  2SSS.  Has  your  Lotddup  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  die  Irish 
insdtntlon  f — I  camot  say ;  pn>bably  I  have. 

**  2881.  Has  your  LonJUiip  ever  read  itt— It  is  probable  I  have,  but  I 
cannot  si^. 

**  2882.  Wherever  there  is  an  exchange,  it  must  apply  only  to  a  regiment, 
llmt  being  the  only  instance  whsre  the  warrant  is  transitory  T — ^The  reason  wbidi 
was  given  for  granting  warrants  widi  respect  to  Ireland  was,  that  from  die  dien 
state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  Ireland,  die  Orange  Insdtudon  could  not  grant 
warrants,  and  they  were  in  abeyance  for  a  certain  time. 

"  2888.  So  that  diougfa  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  die  Orange  Institution  in  Ireland,  in  operation  from  1826  to 
1828,  and  the  Orange  Institution  was  in  abeyance,  the  English  Institutipu  si^ 
stitttted  themsdves  for  the  Orange  Institution  in  Ireland,  and  actually  granted 
warranls  for  Ireland? — ^The  English  Orange  Institution  at  that  time  knowing 
diat  diere  were  brothar  Proteatants  in  Ireland,  who  could  not  be  admitted  into  an 
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Ormnge  Institution  there,  admitted  thera  as  members  of  ttieir  own  iDstimtkMr  ttk 
England,  when  tliey  applied  to  be  so  admitted. 

•*  28S4.    They  granted  warrants  for  that  purpose  ?— Yes. 

^  2835.  They  granted  warrants  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Irish - 
floen  to  be  attached  to  the  society  t — Of  course,  to  attach  them  to  the  Oimnge 
Institution  in  England,  which  was  not  iUcgaL" 

We  might  dwell  on  this  evidence,  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
contrast  which  it  affords,  between  the  professions  of  Orange- 
men of  their  solicitude  to  maintain  the  law,  and  this  palpable 
evasion  of  it ; — ^we  might  enlarge  on  the  expedient  to  whirfi 
they  had .  recourse,  to  foil  and  frustrate  the  Legislature, 
when  they  granted  warrants  in  London  (because,  in  DiiWin^ 
they  would^  have  been  illegal),  in  order  to  hold  lodges  in 
Ireland;  but  putting  that  topic  for  the  present  aside,  we 
appeal  to  any  man  of  common  candour,  and  ask,  whether  the 
above  acknowledgments  do  not  put  the  fact  of  identity 
between  the  two  societies  beyond  all  question  f  The  Conr- 
mittee  on  English  Lodges  thus  sum  up  the  proofs  of  this 
intimate  junction,  which  we  consider  to  amount  to  a  com- 
munity of  existence,  which  cannot  be  controverted. 

*'  Your  Committee  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  die  Ant,  that  the  rules 
and  ordinances  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Institution  in  Great  Britain,  and  o^  the 
Orand  Orange  Lodge  in  Ireland,  are  nearly  similar ;  the  rules  of  the  fbimer 
having  been  first  formed  from  those  of  the  latter;  the  objects  of  both  institu- 
tions are  also  nearly  analogous ;  the  same  signs  and  piMs-words  are  uied  by 
the  members  of  both  institutions ;  members  of  lodges  in  Ireland  oe  adntflteJI 
Into  lodges  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Institution  in  Great  Brilatn,  and  ste  m  the 
colonies,  and  vice  versA ;  the  systems  of  England  and  Ireland  vere  assimiUted  is 
18^1-8*;  and  the  new  system  of  lectures,  secret  signs  and  pass- words,  has  of  lat^ 
years  been  adopted  by  all  Orangemen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  colofues^ 
and  the  ordinances  declare  that,  'its  whde  institution  is  one  neSghboaiiiood, 
'  within  which  every  Orangeman  is  at  home  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world.' 
The  system  of  signs  and  pass-words  adopted  by  the  Orange  Institution  in  Irefand 
on  its  arrival,  15th  September,  1828,  was  firamed  by  the  Deputy  Grand  Secretary 
of  England,  and  is  now  in  use  in  Great  Britaih  and  Ireland.  Hie  English 
Orange  Institution  originated  from  the  Irish ;  and,  in  1828,  the  Irish  was  revived 
from  the  English ;  and  the  same  signs  became  common  to  both  countries.** 

The  Committee  might,  in  addition,  have  stated,  that  in  the 
establishment  of  lodges  in  the  Colonies,  in  British  North 
America,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  the  English  and  Irish 


*  Grand  Lodge  Minute  Book,  June  4, 1832. — *'  For  reasons  at  once  i 
and  obvious,  the  Grand  Lo^  have  judged  it  necessary  to  alter  their  pass-woids, 
and  to  assimilate  the  English  and  the  Irish  lectures  in  both  orders.** 
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Societies  took  a  comincm   part,  and   appear  to  have  been 
equally  zealous  in  this  Colonial  propagandinn. 

We  have,  at  some  length,  gone  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Orai^e  Society; — the  main  question  remains — how  has  the 
systan  worked? — ^have  its  results  been  bene6cial  or  detri- 
menta]  to  the  country  ?  To  this  interrogatcny,  we  proceed  to 
l^ve  an  answer;  and  lest  we  should  be  suspected  (and  if 
not  suspected,  we  are  sure  of  being  accused)  of  misrepre- 
sentation, we  shall,  in  order  to  substantiate  every  assertion 
which  we  make,  and  every  position  which  we  lay  down,  refer 
to  the  evidence  before  us ;  and  make  somewhat  large,  but  we 
trust,  neither  uninstructive,  nor  uninteresting,  citations. 

If  the  Orange  Society  were  to  be  estimated  by  its  protesta- 
tions, the  most  favourable  opinion  ought  to  be  entertained  in 
its  regard.  Never  was  public  virtue  more  ostentatiously  and 
vehemently  professed.  An  Orangeman,  on  his  initiation, 
makes  the  most  solemn  declaration,  and  calls  heaven,  in 
words  of  the  most  awful  adjuration,  to  witness,  that  he  has,  at 
least,  no  other  object  but  the  good  of  the  community,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  of  good-will,  the  sustainment  of 
Intimate  authority,  the  enforcement  of  wise  and  salutary 
laws,  the  diffusion  of  sound  political  principles,  and  of  pure 
Christian  morality,  amidst  the  mass  of  an  unenlightened  and 
vitiated  people.  How  touching  is  the  following  description  of 
the  qualifications  required  in  a  candidate  for  admission  to  this 
pious,  compassionate,  humane,  and  truly  Christian  conspiracy. 
It  is  copied  from  the  rules  of  the  society. 

"  An  Orangeroan  sliould  have  a  sincere  love  and  Teneration  for  his  Almighty 
Maker,  a  irm  and  sted^t  faith  in  the  Sayiour  of  the  world,  conTinced  that  he 
is  the  only  mediator  between  a  sinful  creature  and  an  offended  Creator.  His 
disposition  should  be  humane  and  compassionate ;  his  behaviour  kind  and 
courteous.  He  should  love  rational  and  improving  society,  fiuthfuUy  regard  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  sincerely  desire  to  propagate  its  doctrines  and  precepts. 
He  should  have  a  hatred  to  cursing  and  swearing,  and  taking  the  name  of  Ood 
in  vain;  and  he  should  use  aU  opportunities  of  discouraging  those  shameful 
practices.  Wisdom  and  prudence  should  guide  his  actions;  temperance  and 
sobriety,  honesty  and  integrity,  direct  his  conduct ;  the  honour  and  glory  of  his 
King  ard  country  should  be  the  motives  of  his  exertions." 

Nothing,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  most  determined 
enemies  of  the  Society,  can  be  better  done  than  this ;  and  if," 
in  any  degree,  the  practice  of  the  Society  corresponds  with 
these  fine  sentiments,  Orangeism  is  above  all  praise; — but  it> 

VOL.    II.    N®  I.  A    A 
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yill  scarcely  .be  deemed  uureasoiuible,  that,  with  this  beautiful 
theory,  the  practice  in  which  it  is  embodied,  should  be  coow 
pared,  and  that  we  should  inquire  how  far,  with  these  saered 
obligations,  with  these  lofty  principles  of  humanity  and 
of  religion,  the  initiated  have  complied. 

How  has  the  system  worked  ?  Try  it  by  the  only  standard 
by  which  its  merits  can  be  ascertained ;  or  from  "  its  fruits,'* 
according  to  the  simple  scriptural  inculcation,  let  our  know- 
ledge of  its  character  and  tendency  be  drawiu  In  considering 
the  practical  results  of  the  society,  it  is  important,  that  where 
the  subject  is  so  multifarious,  a  distinct  division  should  be 
adopted ;  and  therefore  we  shall  examine  the  several  topioi 
which  offer  themselves  to  our  reflection,  under  three  heads  ^— * 
first,  the  influence  of  Orangeism  on  the  public  peace;— ^ 
secondly,  the  effect  which  it  has  had  upon  the  administration 
of  justice; — and  lastly,  the  pditical  objects  which  it  has  been 
employed  to  promote;  and  the  ulterior  designs  to  which  ii 
is  intended  to  be  applied. 

We  begin,  by  exhibiting  the  consequences  which  have 
followed  the  introduction  of  Orangeism  into  this  country  ;  and 
if  those  consequences  have  been  injurious  in  this  country*, 
where  the  same  materials  for  excitement  do  not  exist,  as  in 
Ireland  are  unhappily  to  be  found,  by  how  much  more 
detrimental  results  in  that  ill-fated  island,  must  this  institu- 
tion have  been  attended  ? 

The  principal  witness  to  the  effects  of  Orangeism  upon  the 
lower  orders  in  Great  Britain,  is  one,  whose  motives  it  will  be 
difficult  to  impeach,  and  whose  o£Bcial  character  afforded  hin 
the  best  means  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion  upon  the  9iib« 
ject.  Mr.  Innes  is  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  one  of  the 
lA>rd  Advocates  deputies,  for  managing  the  criminal  business 
of  the  country.  He  was  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
Orange  Lodges  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  his  deposition  the 
Committee  advert  in  their  report.  We  copy  the  passage  in 
the  report  to  which  we  allude ;  and  the  more  readily,  because 
the  baneful  effects  of  another  and  counter  society,  are  stated, 
#ith  a  stem  impartiality,  in  the  report.  We  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  report. 

••  To  show  the  tendency  of  Orange  Lodges  m  the  West  of  Si-otland,  the  whol^ 
ef  Mr.  Lnneb's  evidence  must  be  read.    Mr.  Inne^i  %vas  deputed  by  the  LortI 
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AdToeftte  of  StootUnd,  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  to  proct^  to  Aiitlrie,  GlaigOw» 
«ad  o^ar  ^cei»  in  the  we»t  put  of  Scotland,  to  in^vir*  into  the  natuv  and 
•xtoBt  of  lAw  rioH  tl^t  had  taken  pluce  in  July  iaat  in  Mf  eral  parts  of  that 
conntry^.flnd  their  causes;  he  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  existence  of 
Oraoge  -Lodges  had  been  the  cause  of  those  riots,  some  of  which  had  been  attended 
widi  loss  of  life,  and  the  subsequent  execution  of  the  offender;  and  that  some  of 
tin  3U6  lAoler*  were  now  waiting  their  triaL  It  will  bt  aeen  that  die  meeting 
and  profession  of  the  Oraogeosen,  at  one  time,  led  to  the  riot  and  breach  of  tho 
peace ;  that,  at  another  time,  the  Catholics  became  the  aggressors,  having  met 
and  proceeded  in  great  numbers  with  the  determination  of  preventing  any  Orange 
froceasion  wUdi  they  expected  to  take  place ;  and,  on  another  occasiott,  the 
iiihiibiuiita  of  the  town  were  brought  forth  to  put  down  the  riot  between  thoat 
twp  ptfties,  and  to  drive  them  iron  the  town.  Your  Commlttte  observe,  that  in 
Mr.  Innes*s  opinion,  those  breaches  of  the  peace,  alternating  from  one  party  to 
die  other,  are  expected  to  condnue  as  long  as  that  cause  remains.  Mr.  Innes* 
states,  an  authority  on  wUeh  Your  Committee  place  coniideBoe,  that  the  existence 
o£ihe  Otwnge  lodges,  their  meedngs,  prooeauons,  and  proceedings,  hava  ronsed 
an  opposidon  oa  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  protect  themselves  from  the  insults 
oAered  by  the  Orangemen ;  and,  that  secret  sociedes  have  been  formed  for  that 
purpose,  by  which  the  members  can  be  called  forth  at  any  dme  when  occasion 
shall  require  their  meedng,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  insults  of  the 
Orangemen,  or  to  be  revenged  upon  them;  that  die-  needng  of  Csltholics  on  the 
Greoa  At  Glasgow,  before  they  marched  to  Airdrie,  whert  they  expected  the 
Orangemen  to  walk  in  procession,  was  assembled  by  that  means ;  fuid,  from  the 
proofii  already  mentioned,  although  Mr.  Innes  has  been  unable  to  procure  any 
copy  of  the  rules  of  those  sociedes,  he  is  sadsfiod  that  the  delegates  of  no  less 
than  tweaty-liMn'  of  these  societies,  which  he  calls  Riband  Sociedes,  having  secret 
oaths  and  signs,  previously  met  togetl^r  to  arrange  d^  meedng  and  procession  to 
Airdrie.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Innes,  after  all  the  informadon  he  has  become 
tificially  possessed  of,  is,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  restore  the  west  of  Scot- 
land to  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace  occurring  occasionally, 
Bfricsa  jneasures  ace  taken  to  put  down  the  Orange  Lodges  and  Ribandmen^  and 
everjE  other  secret  society.  Whether  the  existence  of  Orange  Lodges  has 
produced  the  Riband  Lodges,  or  the  Riband  Lodges  have  produced  the 
Orange,  appears  to  be  of  litde  consequence.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
0H3ag9  Lodges  exist,  under  the  patronage  of  men  high  in  rank  in  England, 
Irdand,  aad  in  Scotland ;  and  the  countenance  given,  in  consequence  of  all  die 
orders  of  the  Orange  Insdtudon  being  issued  by,  and  under,  the  authority  of 
such  men  as  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  Imperial  Grand 
Master,  and  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  Scot- 
land, will  be  found  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  die  poor  and  the  ignorant,  of 
which  the  Orangemen  there  chiefly  consist,  than  might  be  expected.  When  we 
see  an  emissary  despatched  for  two  successive  years  to  extend  Orangeism  in  that 
cuuutry,  under  the  special  and  extraordinary  commission  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
beriaad^  hearing  his  sign  and  seal,  with  powers  to  propagate  Orangeism,  to  form 
lodges,  to  disBiiss  members,  or  to  pardon  offences  of  Orangemen  how,  and  when, 
lie  pleases,  it  appears  dme  for  government  to  interfere.  When  the  emissary  is 
entertained  and  countenanced  for  weeks  as  an  inmate  of  Gordon  Casde,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  peer  may  be,  by  the  ignorant,  transferred  to  the  emissary,  in  every- 
thing respecting  Orange  Lodges  in  that  country.  There  are  various  ways  of 
enlisting  men  in  a  cause,  and  when  it  is  seen  by  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
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Iprand  lodges,  that  nich  men  as  the  Duke  of  Cuinberl«n<1«  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
Lord  Kenyon,  Lord  Wynford,  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament,  are  onited  by 
the  same  secret  signs  and  pass-words,  and  vested  in  the  same  room  with  a  poor 
pensioner  of  one  shilling  a-day,  or  any  Orangeman,  whateTer  his  state  in  society 
may  be,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  sacrificefl  that  may  be  made  by  such 
persons,  to  be  able  to  call  the  Duke,  or  any  other  Orangeman,  his  brother;  with 
pennission  to  apply,  whcnerer  in  difficnlty  or  distress,  for  the  assistance  of  sueb 
wealthy  and  infloential  men. 

«  As  a  proof  of  the  banefiri  effects  of  the  existence  of  Orangeism  in  Scotlandc 
Mr.  Innes  states  one  example,  where  a  lodge  of  pitmen  lately  expelled  from  their 
body  all  the  Catholics  who  had  previovsly  lived  and  worked  together  with  them 
in  peace  and  harmony. 

*'  Your  Committee  will  only  add,  that  the  mischieTOus  effects  of  Orange 
Lodges  shown,  thoi^  on  a  small  scale  in  Scotland,  may  be  expected  wherever 
such  a  system  is  upfaeki  and  promoted  by  men  of  high  rank  and  by  influentia} 
members  of  society :  a  reference  to  the  evidence  before  the  House,  of  the  working^ 
of  Orangeism  in  Ireland,  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  after  many  years  con- 
tinuance, will  completely  bear  out  that  opinion.** 

From  Scotland,  into  which  Orangeism  has  heen  transplanted, 
and  in  which  its  produce  has  been  such,  or  has  beoi  thus 
described,  we  turn  to  the  country  where  it  first  struck  its 
roots,  and  where  its  fertility  in  evil  has  been  more  fiilly  and 
disastrously  exemplified.  From  the  vast  mass  of  matter,  we 
find  it  not  very  easy  to  select  the  most  conspicuous  instances 
of  outrage;  for,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  report,  one 
crime  overtops  the  other,  and  upon  atrocity,  atrocity  appears 
to  rise;  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
excesses  of  this  frightful  association  have  been  carried,  the 
entire  evidence  must  be  read ;  but  of  its  results,  although  not 
an  adequate,  yet  some  opinion^  from  the  references  which  <Mir 
limits  will  permit  us  to  make,  may  be  formed. 

Mr.  John  Gore  Jones  is  a  stipendiary  magistrate ;  be  wa» 
examined  before  the  Irish  Orange  Lodge  committee— read  the 
following  extract  :— 

"  8412.  Do  you  remember  any  striking  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  law 
taking  their  rise  in  the  Orange  processions,  and  other  parts  of  the  county,  in  the 
year  1833  ? — No ;  in  the  year  1833  I  was  confined  to  Antrim.  In  the  year  1834, 
there  was  a  similar  procession  to  the  one  I  have  described,  entered  Portlyown, 
1833,  upon  what  I  have  already  termed  the  Antrim  side.  I  had  twenty- six 
military,  and  the  same  number  of  constabulary,  1  had  twenty>five  of  the  74th 
regiment;  previous  to  their  coming  in,  I  went  out  and  met  them;  I  advised, 
them  (and  read  the  orders  under  the  Processions  Act)  to  disperse ;  the  Riot  Act  I 
also  explained  to  them,  that  every  one  remaining  a  qimrter  of  an  hour  would  b^ 
liable  to  summary  punishment,  but  they  would  not  be  stopped ;  I  drew  the  mili- 
ury  up  in  the  street  of  Portlyown,  in  a  narrow  place,  I  chose  the  best  position, 
and  while  in  that  position  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  a  vidctte  I  had  out,  that  a 
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'^reat  iNxly  were  coming  on  the  Derry  tide  to  uke  me  in  the  rear.  I  orderad 
tbe  miliuiy  to  load,  having  read  the  riot  ac(»  and  gave  directiom  to  the  officer 
oo  no  account  to  let  the  proceadon  past.  I  had  receired  information  similar  to 
what  I  have  described  the  first  year,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  tumult.  1 
went  to  the  bridge  of  Portlyown  with  the  constabulary,  leaving  the  military  in 
the  appes  part  of  the  street,  for  there  was  a  space  of  five  hundred  yards  inter- 
vening. Upon  my  arrival  there  at  the  bridge  I  saw  die  Derry  Orangemen 
approaching,  and  I  suppose  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  there  were  three 
tfaoQsand ;  they  came  up  to  the  bridge  where  I  was,  and  I  read  the  order  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  riot  act  also ;  I  read  both ;  I  addressed  them  for  some  time,  to 
which  they  were  perfectly  heedless,  and  they  said,  they  would  come  through,  and 
would  not  be  prevented ;  for  about  fifteen  minutes  we  kept  diem  in  check,  the 
hrifdge  was  favourable  to  our  purpose,  being  narrow,  with  fixed  bayonets.  At 
th^  time  I  thought  my  oliject  achieved,  I  perceived  the  Antrim  Orangemen, 
cooling  in  full  force  in  my  rear,  and  at  that  dme  within  about  ten  yards  of  me. 

"  8413.  What  number  might  they  be? — Probably  two  thousand.  The  mili- 
tary were  no-where  to  be  seen,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent that  the  polioe  should  give  way ;  they  gave  way,  and  they  then  joined,  both 
parties  joined  and  marched  to  the  Derry  aide;  upon  thtir  having  marched  on  the 
Derry  side,  some  time  afterwards  the  military  officer  came  up  with  his  party 
scattered." 

This  incident,  to  an  English  reader,  may  appear  sufficiently 
stitMig  and  characteristic,  but  it  becomes  feeble  and  insig- 
nificant, when  compared  with  the  outrages  committed  in  the 
Maghery,  and  the  Maghera  cases,  relative  to  which  a  series 
49f  official  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Mr.  Hancock,  a  magistrate  of  Armagh,  in  a  letto*  of  the 
28th  November,  1880,  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  after  stating 
that  a  quarrel  bad  taken  place  on  the  19th,  between  the  Catholic 
and  Orange  party,  and  that  a  drum  of  the  latter  had  been  , 
broken  by  the  Maghery  Catholics,  on  account  of  its  bein 
iiued  in  a  procession,  proceeds  in  these  words — 

**  On  Monday  morning  a  Urge  body  of  armed  men  marched  with  drums  and 
ifes  past  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Boutrie,  who  is,  I  believe,  an  officer  in  the  Rillyr 
■man  yeomanry  corps,  who  states  he  remonstrated  with  the  party,  who  declared 
their  intentions  to  be  to  wreck  Maghery.  Not  being  able  to  stop  them,  he  rode 
off  towards  Vemer's  Bridge,  and  called  upon  Captain  Lloyd,  of  the  Killjrman 
yeomanry  coriw,  to  interfere  to  stop  the  party,  and  rode  on  to  the  house  of  Colo- 
nel Vemer  to  apprise  him  of  the  party ;  the  colonel  immediately  repaired  to  the 
bridge  and  locked  the  toll-gate,  to  prevent  th»  party  from  crossing  the  bridge  { 
the  colonel  then  asked  the  men  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  their  drums  had 
heen  broken  at  Maghery,  and  they  had  been  beaten,  and  they  would  have 
satis&cdon.  Colonel  Vemer  said  the  damage  should  be  paid,  but  the  mob  said 
'  We  must  know  that  the  Maghery  people  do  pay,'  and  deputed  two  of  the  party 
to  go  to  Maghery  with  Colonel  Vemer,  to  get  paid,  the  others  agreeii^  to  dis- 
perse aad  go  home.  Colonel  Verner,  when  he  had  got  the  two  men  who  were  to 
accompany  him,  went  to  his  house  to  get  his  break^t,  and  afc  soon  as  he  was 
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gone,  thte  armed  party  broke  over  die  gate  and  proceeded  to  Mi^fh#ry4<  C^lev^l 
Vemer  overtook  them  upon  the  roed,  aiid,.ae  he  atatee^did  every  thv^.iahis 
power  to  prevent  the  party  from  proceeding,  but  wit^Mut  ^SmL  On  tbe  pulQr 
marched,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Magfaery,  iomnwnced  operationa  by  breakup 
the  doors,  wmdowa,  and  finmiture  of  the  inhabitaBlet  ui  Act  eompietr\y  wrecked 
the  vttlage  in  die  presence  of  Colonel  Vemer  and  eome  of  the  i^qptfiaMnj 
poUcei  and  having  done,  marched  off  with  drams  beating  in  regular  ocder.  Captain 
Llc^d  at  their  head,  and  die  rear  brought  up  by  Gotonel  Verner.  Ho  attev^ 
was  made  by  Colonel  Vemer)  though-  a  magistrate  of  ihe  oounties  of  Armagh  aqd 
Tyrone,  to  ti^e  a  single  posoner,  nor  did  he  bring  one  of  hi9  UbpMrera.to  assipc 
in  intercepting  the  return  of  the  party  over  the  bridge,  as  he  migbt  have.  done. 
4mt  aUowed  the  perty  to  march  in  triumph  over  the  bridgci  and  home  to  Killynan ; 
laor  has  a  single  individual  been  arrested  or  held  to  bail.*' 

Mr.  Hancock,  it  may  be  thought,  is  a  witness  prejudiced 
against  the  Orange  party,  and  his  account  ought  to  be  taken 
with  idlowonces  for  bis  politioal  feelings;  be  it  so;  wei^peal 
to  another,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Orangemen,  an  imexoep- 
tionable  witness,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blacker,  himself  an 
Orangeman,  and  holding  a  high  office  in  the  society';  his 
statement  of  the  facts,  a?  they  appeared  before  the  magistrates^ 
is  in  the^  words : — 

**  Qn  the  morning  of  Monday  the  22nd,  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  KUlyman,  county  Ty- 
rone, was  \nfonued  by  his  servant  that  a  body  of  people  wete  coming  lAmg  tile 
road  neat  his  house,  on  their  way  to  Waghery,  for  the  purpose  eC  d«stregraig  it. 
Mr.  Lloyd  met  the  party  on  the  road»  and  endeavoured  to  step  than  i  tlkiy  Jtold 
him  tha^  their  olject  was  to  get  their  drums  repaired,  and  that  done,  they  would 
jretom  home  peaceably*  Mr.  Lloyd  then  returned  to  his  house,  and  mounted  hie 
horse  in  order  to  proceed  to  Colonel  Vemer,  at  Church-bill ;  on  reaching  Vemer 
Bridge^  he  found  Colonel  Vemer  there,  that  gentleman  having  been  alr^iiy 
apprised  of  Uie  approach  of  the  party  by  a  respectable  person  from  Tyrone,  Mr. 
Bputrie.  The  to]l-|^te  was  locked,  and  Colonel  Vemer  was  addressing  the  party 
theo  on  the  bridge.  Colonel  Vemer  proposed  that  two  of  their  number  should 
be  sent  to  Maghery,  and  that  he  would  accompany  them,  with  a  view  to  setde 
matters ;  this  they  agreed  to,  and  the  two  persons  were  directed  to  proceed  wfth  a 
■ergeant  of  police  to  Maghery,  while  Colonel  Vemer,  accompemled  by  Mr. 
Lloyd,  went  home  for  his  horse,  in  order  to  follow  them.  As  soon  as  Colonel 
Vemer  was  gone,  the  party  forced  their  way  over  the  bridge,  and  were  overtaken 
by  Colonel  Vemer  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  road  to  Maghery.  On  Colonel  Verner 
expreuing  his  great  diitpleasure  at  their  breach  of  agreement,  they  consented  to 
stop  until  he  and  Mr.  Lloyd  should  return  from  Maghery ;  the  two  gentTemsa 
then  hastened  to  the  village,  when  Colonel  Vemer  called  upon  such  of  the 
Inhabitants  as  he  could  find  to  come  to  him  :  a  few  did  so,  and  whfle  he,  Colonel 
Temer,  was  speaking  to  them,  he  observed  the  party  at  the  entrance  of  die 
tillage.  He  requested  Mr.  Llo3rd  to  stop  them,  which  that  gentleman  attempted 
to  effect,  but  the  crowd  pressing  on,  Colonel  Vemer  ran  down  to  his  as^stanee, 
remonstrated,  and  read  the  Eiot  Act,  but  to  little  purpose ;  for  though  It  appears 
that  the  main  body  remained  on  the  road,  a  considerable  number,  detaching 
themselves  from  it,  made  their  way  into  the  village  by  the  fielda,  oomnenoed  And 
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«OTied  on  the  wrtrk  of  dettniction.  Cokme]  Vcraer  appean  to  have  used  every 
ucitiMi  (o  |mC  a  stop  to  the  outrage ;  they  entend  many  of  the  houses  and 
-Attgged  dve  as^nltots  out;  he  was  at  one  poriod  in  grsst  danger,  •  rnffian 
having:  presented  a  gtm  at  him ;  die  actual  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  are 
^escrffted  as  hefng  fet  the  nMst  part  young  Uds  in  -rery  ragged  apparel ;  they 
were  'rariously  armed,  some  had  lire-amis,  others  old  bayonett  on  sdcks,  some 
plongh  irons ;  one  shot  was  ired  in  the  house  of  ftfos.  CampbeU,  and  three  guns 
are  stilted  to  hAve  been  snapped  at  James  NfOeary  r  tome  wearing  appoel,  house 
Hften,  and  money,  were  carried  off,  and  also  two  guns,  one  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Camfibd),  wMeh  she  had  secreted  on  hoard  a  Ughter,  but  was  foread  on  oath  to 
^scoTer  where  it  was ;  the  other  from  the  house  of  James  M  'Geary,  a  tenant  of 
f%l6nel  Vemer,  near  the  village,  which  house  alvo  reeeived  mneh  damaga.  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  wounded  In  the  head  by  a  young  ruffian  with  a  rusty  bayonet  6xed 
on  a  stick.;  a  quantity  of  spirits  and  ale  were  spilled  in  her  house,  but  none  drank. 
She  keeps  the  princip^  public- house  in  the  place  ;  she  and  her  daughter  received 
much  abuse.  Several  other  persons  were  struck  with  the  huts  of  guns,  and 
tftempt^  were  made  to  set  Are  to  two  or  three  houses  1^  plaetiig  lighted  coals  in 

'•he  thitfcb  and  bedstraw.  The  party  left  die  village  about  12  o*elock«  and  went 
iffXD  the  county  of  Tjrrone,  with  drums  beating." 

Abominable  as  these  facts  must  appear,  yet  in  the  Ma- 
yhem case,  still  mpre  execrable  outrages  were  perpetrated  by 
tbe  men  by  whose  atrocities  we  ought  not  to  be  more  shocked, 
than  by  the  boldness  of  those  who,  in  the  face  of  these  dreadful 

'dei^s,  have  had  the  intrepidity  to  defend  them.  In  page  249 
of  4be  Appendix,  the  fcilowiog  statement^  made  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
aniagistrste,  is  inserted.  We  quote  his  very  words : — 

.      *'  In  consequence  of  an  application  to  gbvernment  by  the  magistratesr  two 

]  companies  of  the  64th  regiment  arrived  on  the  9th  and  10th  July  insmnt,  one  at 
Castle  Dawson,  the  other  at  Maghera. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  about  eight  o'clock,  one  of  the  companies, 
nnder  the  directions  of  the  magistrates,  proceeded  to  BeHaghy,  where  it  was 
understood  the  Orangemen  would  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  walking  in  pro- 

.  ^asion  through  the  townlands  of  Druraard  and  GuHahluJflT,  at  which  ^hioes  k  was 

,  supposed  the  Kibandmcn  would  be  assembled  to  oppose  them.  'At  one'  o'clock^ 
the  BcHaghy  Orangemen,  Joined  by  scVeral  other  lodges  of  Orangetnen  from 
i/Lt^eT2Xe\i,  Castle  Dawson,  Pinisrick,  Tamlaght,   Kilrea,  and  other  places, 

,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  hundred  men,  completely  armed  with  guns  and 
other  weapons,  attempted  to  get  down  upon  the  direct  road  to  Drumard. 

**  The  miliury  were  stationed  there,  atid  the  magistrates  "had  an  interview 
with  the  masters  of  the  different  lodges,  and  reasoned  with  them  upon  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  requested  them 
tQ  go  quietly  back  to  their  respective  lodge- rooms,  and  after  refreshing  them- 
selves to  return  home,  and  they  ofiercd  them  any" protection  for  so  doing;  to 
this  the  Orangemen  consented  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  after  the  Riot 
Act  was  read,  and  they  pledged  themselves  solemnly,  that  if  the  magistrates 
and  the  military  went  towards  Drumard  and  dispersed  the  Rihandmen,  diat  they 
(the  Orangemen)  would  remain  at  Ballaghy  j  to  this  the  magistrates  agreed,  and 
marched  rtie  military  towards  Drumard. 

"  Prior  to  this,  the  magistrates  at  Maghera,  with  the  police,  had  been  whh  the 
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Ribandmen  at  Drumard,  amounting  petfaaps  to  six  kundrtd  or  seven 
men,  partially  armed ;  and  upon  his  assuring  them  that  the  Orangemen  would 
not  march  tliat  way,  and  giving  them  his  advice  to  go  quietly  borne,  they 
did  so. 

**  When  the  military  and  the  magistrates  &om  BeUagfay  had  arrived  «t 
Drumard,  there  was  no  person  to  be  seen,  the  country  perfectly  ^et,  and  ibagr 
returned  back  again  to  Bellaghy  to  assure  the  Orangmen  of  this.  Om  thetr  w»x 
back,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Bellaghy,  they  were  met  by  the  whole  body 
of  Orangemen  (in  defiance  of  their  solemn  promise)  with  drums  beating; 
colours  flying,  and  every  appearance  of  excitement  and  intoxication ;  and  it  wa« 
not  until  they  came  up  to  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  that  they  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  stop.  The  magistrates  then  assured  them  that  the  Ribandmen 
had  all  dispersed,  that  everything  was  quiet  at  Drumard,  and  they  entreated 
them  to  return  to  Bellaghy.  A  scene  then  occurred,  the  most  frightful  and 
disgraceful  ever  witnessed  ;  no  one  who  has  not  seen  a  drunken  mob  of  at  least 
seven  hundred  m«n,  armed,  excited,  and  out  of  uniform,  can  conceive  anything 
like  iti  the  Orangemen  pressed  on  with. shouts  and  imprecations;  many  ahot» 
were  fired  by  them  in  the  rear,  and  an  attempt  made  to  overpower  the  military ; 
the  magistrales  i^gain  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  clmge 
bayonets  i  after  a  struggle  of  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  Orangemen 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  insult  and  intimidate  the  magistrates,  they  were 
forced  back  to  B^laghy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  fortunately  without  loss  tf 
life  \  and  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  admirable  discipline  of  the  offioera  and  roimk 
and  the  temperate  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  events  the  most  deploraUe  moat 
have  happened.  After  this  repulse,  the  Orangemen  from  a  distance  marched 
home  in  procession,  and  tranquillity  appeared  to  be  restored.  Tbe  magistrates 
remained  on  the  road  for  about  an  hour  with  the  military,  and  then,  wilk  vtfo 
Orange  Lodges  in  front,  marehed  home  to  Castle  Dawaon,  about  six  o'blocii  in 
the  evening*  About  eight  o'clock  an  express  arrived  at  Castle  Dawson  to  s^y  that 
the  Orangemen  and  Ribandmen  had  met,  and  were  then  engaged;  the  magis- 
trates and  the  soldiers  immediately  set  out  for  the  spot 

"  7he  focts  are,  some  of  the  Orangemen  of  Bellaghy  had,  during  tbe  vtmggie 
on  tha  Toadi  managed  to  pass  by  the  soldiers,  and  by  hiding  in  hedges  had  ane* 
ceeded  to  keep  themselves  concealed.  Another  party  of  Orangemen  from  Cavan, 
in  this  cotmty,  had,  in  defiance  of  the  magistrates  at  Maghera,  persisted  in 
going  fbrward  towards  Drumard,  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read,  and  those  two 
parties  hating  joined  each  other,  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  houses  of  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Drumard.  A  few  of  the  Ribandmen,  upon  bearing  the 
shouu  of  the  other  party,  and  seeing  the  attack  upon  the  houses,  came  forward, 
and  some  shots  were  exchanged;  the  former  retreated,  and  the  Orangemen 
commenced  the  work  of  destruction ;  they  fired  into  the  houses  until  all  the 
inhabitants  fled,  and  then  set  fire  to  every  article  of  furniture,  demoltsbed  dnort 
and  windows,  and  even  trampled  and  destroyed  the  wretched  pittance  of  meal 
and  {provisions.  So  deadly  was  their  animosity,  that  when  the  soldiers  came  up 
and  saw  the  houses  in  flames,  and  wished  to  save  them,  there  was  not  a  single 
vessel  capable  of  holding  water  that  had  not  been  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

**  The  military  did  not  arrive  from  Castle  Dawson  until  seven  houses  were  set 
fire  to,  one  of  which  was  entirely  consumed,  and  the  Bellaghy  Orangemen  r^red, 
after  having  vented  their  fury  and  finding  no  resistance.  Just  as  the  military 
came  up,  a  fresh  body  of  Orangemen  ttom  Maghera  appeared ;  the  moment  they 
came  in  sight  they  fired  a  volley;  the  military  then  closed  upon  them,  and  after 
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•ooir  ^irley  tbey  agreed  to  give  up  their  ams ;  they  were  then  made  prisonerf, 
'and  marched  to  Castle  Dawvon,  where  they  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

**  There  waa  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  district,  they  had  ail 
iled;  and  the  yells  and  screams  of  the  Orangemen,  whilst  setting  fire  to  the 
hoales,  the  deUbenite  discharge  of  their  musketry  upon  the  straggling  people, 
whilst  ftpxkgf  and  their  own  appearance,  stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  covered 
with  smoke  and  powder,  can  never  be  effiuxd  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

Any  thing  so  disgraceftil  to  the  character  of  men,  and  of  Protestants,  so 
savage,  so  lawless,  and  so  uncalled  for,  cannot  be  forgotten :  the  whole  was  done 
with  such  deliberation,  and  open  defiance  of  the  law.  The  magistrate  from 
Magbera,  at  the  peri)  of  his  life,  rode  up  to  the  Orangemen  on  the  spot,  entreated 
them  to  denstt  and  read  the  Riot  Act  for  the  third  time,  but  nothing  would  satisfy 
them.  The  magistrate  was  fired  at,  and  the  bullet  struck  the  ground  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  horse.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  county  to  state,  that  not  one 
man  of  respectability  was  amongst  them :  the  procession  was  entirely  composed 
of  idle  tradesmen,  loose  disorderly  farmers*  servants,  and  a  few  licensed  publicans 
of  bod  eharacter.'* 

Base  and  despicable  as  the  class  may  be  to  which  these 
miscreants  belong,  are  not  their  atrocities  to  be  imputed  to  the 
men  of  a  higher  order  by  whom  they  are  enlisted,  who  bind 
them  by  the  formula  of  initiation,  provide  them  with  secret 
signs  and  pass-words,  exasperate  their  religious  passions,  and 
then  let  them  loose  upon  their  fellow  citizens  to  perpetrate  the 
hocKHrsy  of  whidi  we  have  copied  the  recital  ? 

But  liiese  events  took  place  some  five  years  ago,  and  since 
that  period  the  Orange  Society  has  become  more  refined  and 
mitigated  in  its  character !  We  fear  that  this  favourable 
suggesdcm  cannot  be  sustained.  So  late  as  January  18d5,  the  * 
fcdknring  transaction  took  place  at  Annahagh,  a  village  in 
the  county  of  Armagh.  A  protestant,  named  McWhiney ,  and 
his  daughter,  had  been  beaten  by  the  Catholic  party  some 
months  before  (Grod  forbid  that  we  should  extenuate  the 
oflVnces  of  either  party) ;  in  January  18S5,  a  body  of  Orange^- 
men  returning  from  the  chairing  of  Colonel  Vemer,  after  the 
election  in  Armagh,  in  revenge  for  the  attack  on  M^'Whiney, 
broke  into  the  dwellings  of  two  Catholics,  named  M<^Mahon 
and  Hughes,  and,  to  use  the  technical  phrase  employed  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  to  describe  utter  destruction,  "  wrecked'* 
their  houses,  on  the  15th  of  January.  A  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment was  the  result,  and  a  report  went  abroad  that  the  Catholic 
party  were  preparing  to  retaliate.  The  Orangemen  assembled, 
and  having  marched  to  the  village  of  Annahagh,  perpetrated 
the  outrage,  of  which  Lord  Gosford  gives  this  account. 
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**  34)3.  On  tb«  17th  ni  ftttack  wafl  niftde  <m  t)ie  town  of  Andahagfa  ?-^Tei. 

**  8413.  What  was  the  number  of  penom,  whioli  had  entered  €t»^%€mn  \tf 
Annahagh  for  the  purpoae  of  atCaddng  it  f*— I  do  not  think  that  Ihut  apfpeart. 

**  3414v  Have  the  goodness  to  vMntion  what  took  place  In  the  town  oT  Anui- 
hagh,  with  reference  to  tins  atrooioos  outrage  f — There  was  a  large  body  of 
people,  supposed  to  be  Protestants,  and  I  do  not  beliete  it  is  doubted -that  tfaej 
were  so  {  oa  the  hill  of  Kinnigo  a  party  was  coming'  up,  and  saw  a  par^  romiing 
from  the  rear  of  those  houses  to  join  the  party  so  posted  on  the  hill  of  Kftamgo. 

'*  S415.  There  were  a  number  of  houses  hdonging  to  Romaft  CathoBca  Inimt 
on  Saturday  the  17th  ?— -Yea,  at  noon-day,  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock* 

"  3416.  Are  you  acquainted  widi  the  circumstances  under  which  those  bouses 
were  burnt,  and  what  took  place  in  the  town  at  that  time ;  did  a  large  body  of 
men  enter  the  town  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  ?— Yes,  they  entered  thla  town 
and  set  <h^  to  those  houses,  and  rejoined  the  body,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  posted 
on  the  hiH."  '      ' 

This  1»  Lord  Grosfonfs  account.  We  now  give  that  of  Sir 
Prederick  Steven,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  force  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  «iid  in 
whom  no  imaginable  pr^udice  can  be  supposed  to  &xist.~  111  a 
letter  to  Sir  William.  Gossett,  d^t^  January  18,  ISS^^l^ 
says —  .> 

**  With  reference  Ui  my  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  I  hwrc  the  hODOur  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Lord.  Lieutenant,  that  on  my  anmlfwt 
Charlemont,  1  found' that  Colonel  Storey,  having  heard  of  the  assembly  of  axxvd 
bodies  of  men,  and  soate  jof  his  offieera  having  aecn  many  pass  through  CKaitle- 
mont  from  the  Tyrone  side,  had  sent  to  Mc.  Olphreta,  a  magistrata^  and  w* 
prepared  to  gi?e  every  assistance.  On  that  gentleman^s  appearance,  linxty  of 
the  artillery  with  a  gun,  and  twelve  police  whom  I  had  sent  from  DmigaBDoo, 
proceeded  on  the  Armagh  road  ;  and  when  about  half  way  to  that  town,  %  Urge 
•n^ed  body  of  men  (froui  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred)  with  miia]^e$i 
find  fixed  haypneta  (evidently  yeomanry  arms)  were  perc^ve^  drawn  up  pa  |t 
pommanding  hill  about  four  hundred  yards  frt>m  the  road  on  the  le^  .awl 
immediately  opposite,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  were  seven  cabius  iu  fiames."      ' 

The  foUowin^  is  part  of  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  :-^ 

**  4604,  Upon  Sa^rday  the  17th  the  burning  the  houses  at  Annahi^  took 
l^acet— It  did. 

**  46011.  Were  you  present  ^t  the  burning?— I  was  present  while  tl^y  were 
burning ;  they  were  set  fire  to  about  half  an  hour  before  we  arrived. 

"  4606.  Will  you  state  what  took  place  after  you  arrived  at  Annahagh  when 
the  bouses  were  burning?^-!  saw  opposite  to  where  the  houses  were  bumii^  i 
4aife  ^vfp^  of  m^  4si9^ffhle4  URPP  the  hilj,  armed. 
.     «*  4607.  Hpw  many  houses  did  you  see  burning  ?—Seven^. 

.T 

*  Lord  Gosford  states  the  following  melancholy  circumstance : — 
'*  8571.  Did  you  hear  that  on  that  occasion  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Moor^  a  poor  bedridden  man,  who  fi^d  been  confine  to  ^six  numtlf 
prior  to  this,  and  that  they  carried  him  out  of  the  bouse  to  theanow*  where  1^ 
perished  ?— I  think  he  was ;  they  carried  him  out  ai^d  laid  him  somewhere  ;  ii 
was  very  severe  weather,  and  he  died  very  shortly  after  his  removal. 
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V  4<0t»  Wb««  body',  of  iirpofi  4U  yen  WiDf  into  the  piKt !— 1  had  a  gun, 
thir^  arcitteiyiBtii,  a^d  ten  police. 

**  4609.  Did  you  see  any  body  of  men  posted  tqpon  a  hiU  f-^Yes;  upon  the 
Jeftphand  plde»  at  the  lowest  eovputatioB  IMi 

"  4*10.  Wcffc  they  dravn  up  in  military  order?— Yet;  in  lino. 

"  4611.  Had  they  any  &ig?— No. 

**  4612..  Had  they  any  druma  ?— They  marched  off  with  dnma  afterwarda. 

'*  4612L  Did  you  call  upon  them  to  ditperae  ?— No  t  I  waa  not  a  BBagistrate." 

It  vill  have  been  remarked,  that  Sir  J.  Steven  obmres  in 
his  letter  that  the  arms  were  jeomamy  arms  with  which  this 
h6dy  was  furnished.  His  answer  to  a  question  on  this  subject 
is  important. 

.  *'  4^8.  How  do  you  form  your  opinion  of  the  anna  they  had  heing  yeomanry 
ama? — ^They  had  fixed  bayonets;  they  were  of  that  length  and  shape  that  no 
parting  yii^oa  ever  is ;  they  ahonldered  them,  and  they  were  all  of  the  same  sort 
oC  height  and  size ;  and,  in  short,  they  appeared  to  me  evidently  the  arms  that 
the  troops  usually  carry,  and,  of  course,  they  could  not  be  any  Uiing  but  the 
yeoBMMry  anM«." 

"  3372.  Who  carried  him  out;  was  it  the  party  who  committed  the  outrages  ? 
^No;  I  rather  think  it  was  the  party  of  his  own  friends,  seeing  the  men  coming 
down  to  attack  the  house. 

**  Sa7S.  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  burnt  in  th6  house  T— I  do  not  know 
whether  they  knew  the  extent  to  which  those  parties  were  going,  but  diey 
nsBuied  ham  with  a  view  to  save  his  Uie. 

M74.  The  friends  of  the  man  had  him  removed  with  the  view  to  save  hia 
hfct-*-Yes;  I  believe  so. 

AS76.  Did  they  ily  themselres  flcom  tiie  houses  t—Yes ;  most  of  all  the  inha- 
bitanta  of  the  houses,  I  believe,  fled  at  seeing  the  party  rushing  down." 

♦  This  then  is  the  use  to  which  the  arms  which  are  provided  by  the  govent- 
metit,  is  turned;  and  when  the  persons,  called  agitators,  denounce  that  body  as 
only  a  branch  of  die  Orange  Association,  they  are  charged  with  gross  and 
le&ndalous  misrepresentation.  Having  touched  on  this  point,  we  cannot  forbear 
fcom  quoting  examples  of  the  feelmg  produced  amongst  the  yeomanry,  by  the 
Oraage  organisation.  In  page  19  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Irish  Report,  is 
%MMsd  a  Istlar  from  Lord  Bandon  rehuive  to  the  miso«adiict  of  the  Bandon 
yeomanry: — 
'   *  ritm  toED  VAWDoit,  silativb  to  the  miscomduct  of  the  bawdon 

TEOMANET. 

M  D^jij.  9fr^  CoMtle  Bernard,  July  9,  1S09. 

•*  Although  you  have,  without  doubt,  received  a  full  detail  of  the  disagreeable 
events  which  have  Utely  trften  place  amongst  the  yeomanry  of  Bandon,  from 
LieuL-Colonel  Anriol,  I  Aink  it  right  to  trespass  on  you  with  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  myself,  in  order  to  account  for  the  part  1  haTe  been  induced  to  take 
m  these  transacdons.  I  rtay  say,  that  Ae  existence  of  the  Boyne  Society  as 
a  yeorilattry  corps  was  my  work,  because,  when  die  establishment  of  this  kind  of 
forcewaslncontemplation,  I  was  considted  by  the  then  existing  government  as 
to  the  character  of  the  Boyne  Society,  and  whether  it  might  be  desirable  to  con- 
tinue it  on  the  new  plan,  as  notwidistanding  my  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
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We  could  cite  many  other  instances  of  the  effects  upon  the 
peace  of  the  country  produced  by  this  baneful  society :  but 

religious  prejudices  of  this  body,  I  never  had  die  smsllest  reoon  to  suppose  that 
die  control  of  their  officers  woidd  on  any  oceasioii  be  treated  by  the  raemben 
composing  it  with  disregard ;  and  that  I  thought  a  well-chosen  set  of  officen 
would  make  its  continuance  perfectly  safe,  I  gave  my  opinion  accordingly ;  and 
I  am  now  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  prejudices  I  before  mentioned  have  arisni 
to  such  a  height  as  to  render  it  imponibie  fir  any  ^gtttrt  to  eemummd  ikmm  m 
matterg  which  may  at  all  imierfitrt  with  their  vhkmee.  Ciqptain  Kingston  certatnly 
cannot  be  blamed  for  assembling  the  corps  to  parade  on  the  1st  instant ;  because 
all  who  know  their  temper,  know  that  they  would  have  assembled  without  orden» 
and  it  was  judged  most  prudent  to  gratify  their  wishes  in  mederatUm,  This 
expedient  however  fuled,  and  a  total  disobedience  to  their  <^cers  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  seeing  which  1  interfered  to  make  them  return  to  their  duty,  as  their 
captain  commandant  was  absent  in  England,  and  I  had  myself  been  in  that 
situation  so  long,  that  1  judged  f  must  have  influence.  I  succeeded  as  I 
expected ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  captains  of  the  several  corps  that  pro- 
ceedings, so  subversive  of  all  military  discipline,  should  not  be  pass^  over;  and 
a  determination  to  insist  on  the  ringleaders  being  given  up  was  the  consequence. 
This,  however,  was  resisted,  as  well  as  any  attempt  to  discover  Ihe  person  who 
fired  into  Captain  Kingston's  house,  and  who,  according  to  the  general  belief, 
was  certainly  a  yeoman ;  they  preferred  giving  up  their  arms ;  in  which  aU  tbe 
infantry  corps  were  unanimous,  although  the  Boyne  were  certainly  by  far  the 
most  violent ;  theyy  however,  addressed  me  by  tlieir  Serjeants,  stating  *  that  their 
misconduct  on  the  Ist  instant  proceeded  from  misconception  of  the  orders,'  and 
*  their  concern  for  having  acted  as  they  did.*  Tliis  address  I  flattered  myself 
would  have  been  productive  of  all  the  good  consequences  we  could  wish ;  instead 
of  which,  the  corps  met  to  be  inspected  on  the  6th  in  a  state  perfectly  mutvnoue. 
Nothing  that  Colonel  Auriol,  their  officers,  or  myself,  could  say  or  do,  could 
induce  them  to  pull  the  orange  lily  from  their  caps,  although  (hl»  «tM  no 
anniversary  day  ;  and  we  could  impute  the  wearing  of  the  badge  to  an  insoleift 
contempt  of  all  subordination  (and  an  of  /osition  to  the  discovery  of  the  o^ndertf) 
alone.  I  must  own  I  have  been  extremely  hurt  at  this  behaviour,  having  idways Teh 
the  greatest  partiality  for  the  yeomanry  of  Bandon,  who,  t  am  sorry  to  add,  in  their 
present  temper  seem  quite  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  arms  (if  the  preservadon  of  the 
peace  of  the  country  is  to  be  considered),  as  their  unnecessary  violetice  cannot 
but  exasperate  their  neighbours  of  a  different  persuasion.  No  arguments,  which 
good  sense  and  moderadon  could  suggest,  were  left  untried  by  Colond  Auriol 
to  bring  the  yeomanry  to  their  duty ;  and  it  was  no  snudl  addidon  to  the 
mordflcadon  I  experienced,  to  see  his  efforts  (to  whom  they  owe  so  nradi) 
unavailing.  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  Mr.  Kingston's  adverdsement,  and  wish  to 
know  whether  it  may  be  thought  worthy  the  notice  of  government ;  if  it  shouM, 
and  that  pardon  to  all,  except  the  person  who  actually  fired  the  shot,  were 
promised,  I  think  the  effect  must  be  good. 

"  I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  «  Bandok.'* 

Mlicn  such  have  been  the  results  of  Orangeism  in  the  yeomanry,  it  does  not 
in  the  least  surprise  us  that  such  exerdons  should  have  been  made,  to  introduc* 
into  the  array  a  system  firom  which  fruits  so  precious  have  been  derived. 
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in  order  not  to  exhaust  our  readers  with  the  repetition  of 
the  same  excesses,  we  shall  close  this  head  of  our  division, 
with  a  brief  narrative  of  the  incidents  which  took  place  at 
Dungaanon,  when  the  great  Protestant  meeting  was  held, 
to  congratulate  the  King  on  Lord  Melbourne's  dismissal. 
Here  the  Orange  Society  was  employed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  pc^tical  purpose,  and  in  what  light  it  displayed  ita 
diaracter  and  genius,  it  is  wmth  while  to  ascertain.  We 
extract  tbe  account  given  of  this  meeting,  by  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Sir  F.  Steven. 

*^  4563.  (Iruk  ReporU)  It  appeara  that  the  meeting  wag  coovened  by  the  Earl 
•f  Caledoo,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  in  conaequence  of  tbe  foUowing 
requaitioB.  *  We,  the  underaigned,  requeat  your  Lordahip  will  conTene  a 
BcetiDg  of  tbe  county  at  Dungannon,  aa  aooo  aa  poaaiUe,  to  addreaa  the 
Throne  in  support  of  Uia  Mijeaty'a  prerogatiTe.' 

*«  4564.  Did  you  attend  the  Meeting?— I  did  not  attend  it;  but  1  lived 
within  fiity  yarda  of  the  town  of  Dungannop. 

*'  4565.  Are  you  aware  whetber  a  number  of  placarda  were  circulated 
immediately  prerioua  to  the  meeting,  aimilar  to  one  now  ahown  you  ?  [A  psper 
being  shown  to  the  witness.] — Yet.  I  have  heard  that  many  hundreda  of  them 
went  out  of  Dungannon  in  one  night  after  Lord  Caledon  had  convened  the 
meeting. 

[Tbe  placard  was  as  follows.] 
•*  Protestants  of  Tyrone,  will  you  desert  your  King?  No ;  you  will  die  first. 
The  King,  aa  beoomea  a  son  of  George  IlL,  has  spumed  from  his  council  the 
men  who  would  have  overturned  the  most  valued  institutiona  of  your  country, 
sad  would  have  led  your  monarch  to  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  Your 
asvereign  has  done  his  duty,  will  you  abandon  your's !  If  you  will  not ;  if  you 
will  auppoct  your  king  aa  honesdy  as  your  king  has  supported  you ; — if  you  will 
quintain  the  liberties  which  your  fathers  purchased  with  their  blood,  you  will  be 
found  at  the  great  Protestant  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Dungannon,  on  Friday, 
19th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  your  cry  will  be — the  King  and  Constitution, 
the  Altar  and  the  Throne. 

'*  4566».  Is  that  the  one  that  was  circulated  ?~Ye8 ;  that  is  the  one  that  waa 
circulated  through  the  country ;  I  have  said  in  my  report  that  sixteen  emissaries, 
were  drqiilating  that  placard. 

"  4567.  Giving  a  new  character  to  the  meeting  7 — Yes ;  1  had  a  long 
correspondence  with  Lord  Caledon  upon  the  subject,  and  I  happened  to  find  out- 
upon  die  11th  or  12th,  and  I  wrote  to  Lord  Caledon  to  say  that  I  found  that  he 
had  been  completely  deceived,  that  it  was  to  be  any  thing  but  a  meeting  of  no 
party,  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  party  there,  as  1  had  got  information. 

**  4568.  Was  it  your  notion  that  it  would  be  an  Orange  meeting  f — Yes ;  I 
should  say  an  Orange  meeting,  if  you  like  ao  to  call  it. 

"  4569.  There  is  before  the  Committee  a  copy  of  a  letter  firom  you  to  Sir 
William  Goaaett,  dated  2l8t  December,  1854 :  *  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  lords  justices,  the  Report  of  chief  constable 
bufi^  detailing  the  occurrences  which  took  place  in  this  town  at  the  county 
meeting,  held  on  the  19th  insitant,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Orangemen 
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bore  a  most  oenipieiiDiis  and  indecOroua  part,  ahbongh  I  have  good  reason  to- 
believe  tbat  the  more  refpeetable  portion  of  the  assembly  used  every  persuaaion 
to  prevent  the  display,  but  without  effect'  Will  you  state  what  has  reached 
yuar  fcnoidadge  with  reftrence  to  that  meeting,  and  what  you  observed  yourself  f 
— I  live  in  a  Tsiry  high  fa>n  thatcoamiaiidsa  view  of  ^e  roads  into  Dungannon;. 
all  the  miming  large  qontittes  of  people  had  been  coming  in  from  all  directipna^ 
particidarly  from  the  Ballygawley  side,  a  great  many  horsemen.  I  saw  one 
large  procession  of  00  or  60  horsemen,  who  were  said  to  be  Mr.  Mudrie*s  tenants, 
Mid  then  I  heai4  drams  coming;  I  took  a  spy^glass,  and  I  could  see  theni  a  long 
way  of(  and  1  nm  dirae  aepsBEat*  Orange  prooesrions  vidi  two  flags  each,  v«x 
laige  flags,  like  the  ensigns  of  a  regiment,  drnms  and  fifes,  and  playing  'Protestant 
Boys,*  and  all  those  sort  of  tunes,  and  then  diey  came  in  from  three  difi*erent  parts^ 
and  one  of  them  passed  close  to  the  back  of  my  house,  and  then  again  by  going 
to  the  gate  of  my  hottse  I  could  see  into  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Dnngannon ; 
I  a«w  them  march  down  tiK  Bttieet,  I  did  not  go  into  the  town  mysetf ;  I  waa* 
deteminedthailwoiddnothaveanything  tosay  toit  in  anyway.  About  twdve 
et  4ne  o^alatk  I  a«w  Lsfd  Abefcorn's  tenantry  come  in  dose  under  niy  window. 
"  4^70.  Were  they  decorated  f^No;  there  was  Lord  Hamilton  or  the  Mar- 
qaess,  I  da  not  know  widflfa,  and-Hiey  had  Orange  pocket  handkerehlefr. 
«4571.    Many  of  them  r->One  or  two  at  the  head,  and  white  horses. 

[A  Paper  was  shown  to  Witness.] 
**  4^72.    Daaa  the  paper  now  shown  to   yon  contidn  a  copy  of  a  Icttet, 
aidnned  to  yMi  by  Me.  Did^  your  cMafaonslaUe,  dated  20th  December  18S4r 
--UdoM. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read  as  follows  :] 
"  'Sir, 
"  '  1  HAVg  the  honour  to  report,  that  in  parauaace  of  a  tequWtkm  to 
Locd  Caledon,  to  ooavene  the  county  for  the  porpoaa  of  addrawhy  the  Kiflg  to 
siqpfort  of  hia  prerogative,  a  county  meeting  took  place  in  thia  town  yi>am4ajp^ 
the  19th,at  vhifih  abott^  MOO  penons  asaenbtedt  the  principal  paK  tf  wiMMtt,- 
oantrary  la  hia  I^rdahip's  expectation,  matched  in  regular  proieisibn  ae^ual 
times  thraiigb  the  town,  aa  also  past  dia  hustinga,  with  soarfli,  flags,  MfMdvr 
pkyiag  party  tunes,  and  .firing  shots*  About  8  r.ic.  the  meeting  was  ov«r/ 
when,  firom  that  hour  untfl  late,  ^ey  continued  leavhig  the  town  to  tba  orchr 
bafoeadaaciibed;  and  ^ough  naastoal  riot  took  place,  stiU  I  fed  viysdif  catted  c«r 
to  remark,  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  worse  than  the  tauntifig  and  Iwq^ulat^ 
oonduDt  of  tbe  Orangemen  gdag  hone,  by  their  oonthiQed  firing  in  the  «tre^ts. 
The  polioe  vara,  at  an^eariy  hour,  placed  «o  as  to  identify  those  whd  appear  itt 
procession,  a  return  of  whose  names,  as  leaders,  I  have  Xht  hddotff  to  anoes: 
the  speakers  were  Lords  Caledon,  Belmore,  Abercorn,  Cony,  Hamilton,  and 
Alexander. 

"  '  I  have,  ftc 
(Signed)  *'  'Davw  Dvpf,  OdrfCmmahU:  ** 

"  4678.  Is  that  a  correct  report  ?— Yea }  twoor  three  of  the  gendiemen  called 
upon  me,  one  of  them  a  deigyman,  with  very  strong  opinions.  I  went  to  the 
gate  with  him,  from  which  I  coidd  look  down  Ae  street,  and  they  were  huiraldag 
anddcinking  at  pnMio-houses,  and  shots  firiiig  m  alldhrectbitf;  and  I  walked 
up.  ai4  down  ha£9re  my.houae,  and  c«rtainly»  tamy  great  surprise,  a  shot  came 
within  a  yard  of  me,  close  hy  my  ear,  and  struck  the  honsa; 

"  4574.  Did  you  observe  whether  it  struck  the  wall  of  your  house  immediately 
behind  you! — Yes.. 
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.  "  457^.  I>oprou  take  foe  granted  that  th«  sbpt  wa»  6ired  at  yoimelf  ?~Yefl ; 
f  do  not  say  that  they  wanted  to  kill  me,  and  it  was  a  very  long  distance  that  it 
was 'fired  fhnn. 

"  457d.  Had  jofu  any  reason  to  a}ipreheBil  mischiaf  at  tbatUNtingi  fewfciwy 
iotimation  made  to  you  or  to  any  other  person  previona  to -that  meeting  ?^*«No ; 
I  was  very  much  surprised  at  this  shot,  and  I  went  dow^  to  the  magistnte  who 
Eved  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me,  where  the  Orange  flags  and  things  were 
tcanding  close  to  the  magistrate's  door,  at  a  public-hduse  opposite;  audi  wenf 
to  Hr.  Kucray,  and  said,  '  Why,  Mr.  Mnnray,  you  may  ealk  4w  keeping  tb#: 
peace  of  Dungannon,  hut  I  never  saw  any  thing  ao  bad  in  my  life;  I  bayejust 
been  shot  at ;  if  you  do  not  stop  this  firing,  I  think  it  is  the  most  disgraceful 
thing  I  ever  Saw.'  ,  However,  the  firing  was  not  stopped,  but  I  was  a  good  deal 
Mirprised  at  the  shot;  because,  though  I  do  not  conceal  my  ideas  upon  this 
saligect,  I  have  never  made  mys^  offi?nsive»  I  believe  t  but  the  foiUowliig  4an-^ 
<iky,  alady,  the  wife  of  the  chief  constable,  Mr.  Dufi^  went  to  chnrob }  she  hadiwt 
been  to  church  the  previous  Sunday,  and  when  she  opened  the  p^yer  book,  a 
paper  dropped  out,  and  she  saw  it  was  a  curious  sort  of  thing,  and  she  gave  h  to 
Mr.  Pu£ 

''  4577.  Have  you  the  paper  here  ?— 1  have ;  Mr.  Dutf  looked  at  i^  and  faw 
what  it  was,  and  put  it  into  bis  pocket,  and  broi^t  it  to  me,  and  ttd^ed  what  he 
should  do  with  it ;  1  said,  as  to  mjrself  I  did  not  care,  but  it  was  a  most  disgrace- 
fid  thing  to  put  a  threatening  notice  into  a  church,  particnlaily  into  the  cover  of 
arW/e  pnyeK  book,  and  this  it  atopy  «f  it:  *  Sir,-^Aa  tiui  is  die  Jftit.digr  t» 
be  in  this  rotten  town,  I  send  you  this  adnce,^  tell  Robinson-  that  he  aod-that 
damned  scout  Strong  will  do  very  little  on  Friday  at  the  Protestant  meeting ; 
that  Duff  and  Sir  F.  Stoven  had  better  stay  in  the  house,  or  they  may  get  an 
Orange -Ml  whioh  majrcause  them  to  stay  at  home  on  the  12th  hA^,  TeR  Duff 
ilttt^.mndSinHig^  that  they  will  not  he  aUe  to^top^te  ateettng, -  nsr  fb» 
ifalkiflg;,o«  the  latb;  tell  them  to  •  *  •  *.   'I  remain  yovr's^ 

spmetlui^  Dodd,  Amen.'  This  was  clearly  put  into  the  prayer  book  &e  Sunday 
ls|f|iia  ^"^  ^  *^>*  >K»t  found  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Duff  not  having  gone  tor 
c^^D^  tUl  Ae  fipUoving  Sunday.  1  said  he  might  de  what  he  pleased  with  it, 
uA,}f»,jmoXM  to  the  pnroate;  what  was  done  I  cannot  aay,  hot  1  believe  Mr^ 
iS^moet^  the  rector  of  Dungannon,  took  some  pains  to  endeavour  <o  find  out  the 
i^jtthor.  But  Mzw  Du£&  1^  my  advice,  sent  it  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  seoretary  of  the 
pf:Vft<»j  and  this  is  his  answer :  '  Dear  Sir,  1  cannot  say  bow  greatly  the  primate 
wW  shocked  at  the  disgracefiil  notice  put  into  Mrs.  Doff^  ^l»fer  heoktf  his 
Gnve  baa  ^fjdiXen  to  Mr.  Homer  to  use  all  the  means  in  hia-  pesver  ttf  -detect 
th^  j>er8on  who  placed  it  there;  I  write  in  a  great  hurry,* — but  what  was  done 
I  do  not  know. 

"  4578.    But  the  author  of  it  was  not  found  out?— No. 

"  4579.  Had  you  ever  before  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Orangemen  had  any 
spitr  agiainst.yiKr? — No;  I  never  eame  into  collision  with  them,  except  in  this 
instance  at  Dungannon,  where  1  happened  to  be  living; 

'*  4^30.  Have  you  heard  that  Lord  Claude  Hamilton  was  made  an  Orange- 
man at  that  TeiEy  meeting?— Yes,  it  is  nototions. 

"*  4d81.  Had  you  aogr  partifuliir  aceoiat  of  itf^No;  I^had  «o  eceovnt  of 
1^ being  made  an  QrangpuMin,  except  that  1  knew  he  eras  made  one  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  about  three  o'clock. 

Wdl,  what  will  the  advocates  of  Orangeism  say  to  all  this, 
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and  of  all  this,  what  will  any  honest  Englishman  think  f 
Have  you,  who  peruse  these  pages,  and  who  have  read,  not 
our  commentary  on  the  facts,  but  the  statement  of  the  fiicts 
themselves,  given  with  simplicity,  and  with  undisputed  and 
indisputable  impartiality,  not  by  Irishmen  under  the  influence 
of  piuty  feelings,  but  by  an  Englishman  perfectly  indifferent, 
and  employed  in  an  official  capacity  by  the  cens^vative 
government, — ^have  you,  we  say,  who  read  these  recitals,  con- 
sidered all  the  variety  of  outrage  which  they  derail,  and 
reflected  on  the  wretched  condition  of  the  country,  in  whidi 
such  atrocities  have  with  impunity  been  committed  ?  A  notice 
of  assassination  is  served  in  the  house  of  God — it  is  left  in  t 
prayer  book,  couched  in  phrases,  part  of  which  decency  has 
compelled  us  to  omit — ^it  is  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  outrage, 
in  which  thousands  appear,  with  all  the  offensive  insigma  of  tbor 
detestable  confederacy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  scandalous 
scene^  faithful  to  his  warning,  the  writer  of  die  saBgoinary  ad- 
monition, discharges  bis  musket  at  the  inspector  general  af  the 
constabulary  force.  You  are  surely  disposed  to  exdauB,  ^ 
the  perusal  of  this  narrative,  ^*  abominable  and  deteataUef* 
at  almost  every  incident  which  it  contains.  Yet,  scandaloH^ai 
all  that  y<m  have  read  appears,  a  fact  remains  to  be  stated,  in 
which  we  forbear  from  all  comment,  because  for*  itself  wWi  a 
melancholy  force  it  strongly  speaks. 

Will  it  be  believed,  after  Lord  Claude  Hamilton  waa  vofude 
an  Orangeman  at  a  public-house,  under  the  circumaUnoea 
which  we  have  detailed,  he  was  made  a  magistrate  of  the 
coimty  of  Tyrone!  !  Against  Lord  Claude  Hamilton, as 
an  individual,  we  make  no  charge :  he  may  be  the  moat  im« 
partial  man  alive,  but  we  ask  **  was  this  well  doneP^  in  the 
name  of  that  justice,  which  not  only  above  all  impunity,  but 
above  every  surmise,  ought  by  every  wise  and  honest  govern- 
ment to  be  exalted  ? 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  Orange 
Society  on  the  administration  of  justice.  If  we  had  no'faM 
to  rely  on,  yet,  from  the  constitution  of  the  society  itself,  tbe 
inference  would  be  irresistible.  Orang^nen  are  bound  to 
lend  each  mutual  aid  ;  and  we  find  the  ficdlowing  rule  printed 
in  the  year  1886,  under  the  head  <«  general  rules.'' 
"  Any  member  of  the  Orange  Institution,  who  shall  print  or  cifcutetc  any- 
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thing  t^nnected  with  the  institutioii,  affecting  its  eharaeter,  or  the  character  of 
any  of  its  noembers,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  or  of  the  Grand 
t^omnHttee,  ^hall  be  expelled  by  the  Grand  Lodge." 

These  being  the  obUgations  and  liabilities  of  Orangem^i, 
place  twelve  of  them  in  a  jury-box,  and,  in  a  party  case,  what 
will  be  their  verdict  ?  But  let  us,  from  conjecture,  turn  to 
the  facts  proved  before  the  committee. 

If  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  should  pass  resolutions  to 
advance  money,  in  order  to  defend  or  prosecute,  it  seems 
tolerably  plain,  that,  on  the  minds  of  Orangemen,  that  inter- 
position cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  some  effect.  That 
they  have  done  so,  is  established  by  their  own  records.  Take 
the  following  resolution,  in  page  77  of  the  Appendix  to  tlie 
Irish  Report. 

^*  That  a  sum  of  ^.10  sterling  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  brother  M'Neale, 
for  ^k  ']>tirpMe  of  defending  an  Orangeman,  at  present  in  the  gaol  of 
Oiadalk.*^ 

'  The  now  o£  tiua  Orangeman  is  M^Bdth.  He  was  pro- 
•echitedl  ^hj  the  €f0wn,  for  having  stdbbed  and  kill^  a 
GatboBc^.  with  an  oyster-knife,  was  convicted  of  man* 
ihitt^ter,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment,  by  Mr. 
fiakff . 

"^8849^  .l^rewasi&lOfDtedon  the  26th  of /uiie>  18Si,  for  the  fiuniUes  of 
roea  coyrncted  of  riot  in  the  town  of  Newry  ? — ^The  money  was  advanced  after 
they  were  con^cted: — ^there  was  an  ^>peal  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  a 
subicripdoii  made  of  nearly  £.800,  to  which  the  Grand  Lodges  gave  £.10.'* 

'  Th^ie^  rk)ters  were  sentenced  to  sixteen  months^  imprison- 
ineitt. ' 

J^f  •  Ward  is  the  solicitor  to  the  Grand  Orange  lodge.  We 
cts^  the  {blowing  extract  from  his  evidence. 

**  255S.  Were  you  at  the  last  Cavan  assizes  ? — I  was. 

••  2554.  'Were  yoa  sent  there  by  the  Orange  body? — 1  was. 

^  2b^.  Wffl  you  show  the  committee  the  resolution  upon  which  you  were  sent 
down  t — I  cannot. 

^  255S.  What  was  the  date  ? — I  do  not  recollect  ihe  date ;  it  was  referred  to  a 
sob-committee  that  had  the  control  of  it ;  and  I  believe  you  will  find  a  resolution 
oa  Hm  books  referring  it  to  a  stdl>-eomlMttee.  If  the  committee  Wish  to  see  the 
cne»  witb  the  opinions  of  two  eminent  counsel  thereon,  I  have  brought  it  to 
London,  and  I  wiU  produce  it  the  next  day. 

'  *  2S^7l  What  were  the  Orangmen  charged  with  ? — They  were  charged  with 
wiDdflg  in  ^oeessioB. 

*  **  tffS.  Were  any  «f  tbem  found  g«iltyt~No ;  1  advised  them  all  to  submit 
My  principal  bunness  at  Cavan  was  to  prosecute  the  magistrates  for  a  violent 
lit  and  fiJse  imprisonment  of  a  person  not  an  Orangeman. 

**  2IM.  On  behalf  of  the  Orange  body  ?-*On  behalf  of  the  Orange  body. 
VOL.   II.   N**   I.  B  B  r^  T 
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"  2560.  Who  were  the  magistrates  ? — One  was  Mr.  Williams,  a  particular 
friend  of  my  own,  and  one  a  police-constable  of  the  name  of  Pox. 

"  2561.  Did  you  prosecute  them? — No  ;  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills. 

"  2562.  But  they  found  bills  against  the  Orangemen  for  walking  in  proces- 
sion?—Yes." 

Having  shown  the  direct  interference  of  the  Orange  Lodges 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  let  us  see  how  that  society  has 
operated,  and  what  effects  the  passions  which  it  generates  have 
had  upon  its  members  in  this  regard.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Brydge  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  he  had  been  induced  to 
promise  an  Orangeman,  named  Richey,  to  give  evidence  in 
his  favour  upon  a  prosecution ;  that  evidence  he  afterwards 
refused  to  give,  and  a  body  of  Orangemen  assembled,  closed 
up  his  chapel,  and  in  despite  of  a  resolution  of  the  Presbytery, 
refused  to  permit  him  to  officiate,  and  thus  deprived  him  of  his 
profession,  and  of  his  bread.  But  this,  an  Englishman  will 
exclaim,  "  is  impossible.'*'  We  shall  give  the  proofs.  We 
quote  the  followkig  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  R.  Bdi. 

"  6747.  Was  Richey  tried  for  this  murder  ? — He  was,  and  convicted,  and 
executed. 

"  6748.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  had  been  an  effort  to  obtain  from  a  cler- 
gyman a  character  for  Richey,  with  a  view  to  save  his  life  ? — I  did. 

**  6749.  What  clergyman  ? — Mr.  Brydge ;  he  was  and  is  my  clergyman. 

"  6760.  Is  he  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  ?  He  is  a  seceder ;  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sjmod  of  Ulster. 

"  6751.  What  is  the  name  of  his  congreation  t — Castle  Caulficld. 

"  6752.  Did  he  refuse  to  give  that  character  ? — He  did  refuse ;  but  I  under- 
stood he  first  gave  a  character  to  the  young  man,  supposing  he  was  leaving  the 
country,  and  then  they  came  with  a  written  character,  requesting  him  to  sign  it, 
stating  his  innocence,  and  he  said.  No;  I  thought  the  young  man  was  going  out 
of  the  country  at  the  time  I  gave  you  the  character,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
now  that  he  is  not  innocent,  therefore  I  cannot  give  you  the  character  by  any 
means. 

"  6753.  According  to  your  evidence  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brydge  refused  to  give  a 
4;haracter  to  be  used  in  a  court  of  justice  for  this  person  ? — He  did. 

"  6754.  He  had  given  a  character,  prior  to  that,  with  a  view  to  his  leaving 
the  country  ? — Yes ;  at  the  time  when,  perhaps,  -he  did  not  know  that  he  was 
guilty. 

"  6755.  Did  the  Orangemen  attack,  in  any  manner,  die  Rev.  Mr.  Br3rdge  for 
refusing  to  give  that  character  in  favour  of  Richey  f — AfVer  the  execution  of 
Richey  I  went  to  the  meeting-house  to  sermon ;  I  had  not  been  at  home,  I  had 
come  firom  Dublin  by  Dungannon  on  the  night  before ;  on  going  to  tlie  meeting- 
house, I  did  not  know  Mr.  Brydge  was  not  to  be  there,  but  there  was  a  young 
man  sent  there  as  a  probationer ;  they  raised  a  great  cry  against  Mr.  Brydge ;  I 
said  I  was  very  sorry  for  it,  but  it  would  have  been  much  worse  to  have  executed 
Richey  without  a  fair  trial ;  that  they  were  going  to  destroy  Mr.  Brydge  without 
hearing  his  defence ;  I  said  I  hoped  they  would  hear  his  defence  before  they 
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convicted  him  ;  that  there  was  no  man  more  ready  to  oppoce  him  than  I  would 
be  if  there  was  any  thing  improper  to  be  attached  to  his  character." 

On  the  succeeding  Sunday,  another  scene  of  outrage  took 
place,  at  which  Mr.  Bell  says — 

"  They  threatened  him ;  they  came  into  the  meeting- house  yelling,  and 
shouting,  and  tlireatening  him  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  ordered  him 
from  it,  and  he  remonstrated  with  them,  and  begged  of  them  to  hear  him  in  his 
own  defiance ;  and  if  they  did,  that  he  was  certain  they  would  all  give  him  credit 
tot  what  he  had  done  ;  for  that  he  had  acted  conscientiously,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  doing  harm  to  the  young  man,  and  they  would  not  hear  him/' 

The  evidence  then  runs  as  follows : — 

•*  6795.  Have  you  ftilly  related  what  occurred  on  the  second  day  ? — No,  not 
fully. 

"  6796.  State  all  the  important  circumstances  of  that  day  ? — I  went  so  far  as 
my  going  for  a  magistrate ;  he  came  and  remonstrated  with  the  people,  and  they 
would  not  attend  to  him  by  any  means.  Tliey  said,  *  Away  with  him ;'  they 
said  they  would  not  suffer  him  there ;  that  they  would  have  neither  trial  nor  any 
thing  else ;  but  put  him  away,  in  consequence  of  his  not  supporting  this  man  : 
then  after  leaving  the  place  they  were  likely  to  trample  us  down,  Mr.  Brydgc 
and  his  friends,  but  we  escaped  on  that  day.  I  suppose  I  need  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Committee  in  stating  a  number  of  particulars  that  I  cannot  be  pre- 
cise about,  but  the  rage  of  the  Orange  party  was  such,  that  we  could  not 
stand  before  them  at  all,  nor  could  we  be  heard.  When  Mr.  Hrydge  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  the  only  authorised  body  to  investigate  the  matter 
which  was  complained  of,  they  pulled  down  several  teatt  in  the  meeting-hotuet 
tmd  destroyed  part  of  the  pulpit  and  windowt.  There  were  clergymen  of  the 
BsiabUtked  Church  attended  and  took  a  part  in  it;  the  rector  attended. 

"  6797.  That  circumstance  of  which  you  are  now  speaking,  took  place  after  the 
transaction  to  which  you  have  before  adverted  ? — ^Yes,  some  time  after. 

"6798.  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  called  ?^There  was;  there  was 
a  third  day,  and  there  was  a  great  number  of  Orangemen  came  there  with  their 
colours,  and  some  of  them  with  flags  and  their  colours  up,  to  show  themselves 
as  Orange  bodies.    They  came  irom  different  parts  in  procession. 

"  6799.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  after  the  sabbath  ? — It  was 
subsequent  to  the  third  day  I  have  mentioned. 

"  6800.  At  what  place  ?— At  Castle  Caulfield. 

**  6801.  At  what  period  of  time  after  the  second  meeting  was  the  third? — It 
was  eight  days. 

*'  6802.  The  first  day  was  the  first  Sunday  after  the  execution  on  the  second  ? 
— Yes,  on  that  day  fortnight  vras  the  diird ;  there  was  a  great  number  of  men 
came  there  in  procession ;  Orangemen. 

"  6808.  Came  where  ? — To  the  meeting-house,  and  stood  opposite  the  gate. 

"  6804.  Was  there  a  meeting  called  by  public  notice  of  the  Presbytery  ? — There 
was,  but  that  was  subsequent 

**  6805.  What  number  of  Orangemen  were  there? — There  were  above  1000,  I 
calculated  so  at  the  time. 

'*  6806.  Was  there  a  meeting  called  ? — There  was  not  a  meeting  called  on  that 
day ;  I  will  give  the  transactions  of  that  day  in  a  word  or  two.  I  went  to  the 
meeting  as  usual,  and  the  gates  were  shut,  and  there  were  men  with  red  coats,  as 
weU  as  my  memory  serves  me ;  I  think  they  had  arms. 
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**  6807.  Were  Uiey  yeomanry  ? — I  think  Uiey  were  yeomanry  coatx. 

"  6808.  You  believe  that  those  red  coats  were  yeomanry  coa^? — Yes ;  and 
there  was  a  man  of  that  description,  whom  I  understood  to  be  brought  there  to 
assassinate  Mr.  Brydge.  We  could  not  get  into  the  meeting-house  at  all ;  the 
party  were  very  violent;  the  pretext  was,  their  going  to  church  that  day.  The 
church  was  very  convenient  to  the  meeting-house,  but  the  church  people  were 
coming  out  before  I  went  away,  and  there  were  very  few  went  to  church. 

"  6809.  Were  Uiey  decorated  ? — They  were,  a  number  of  them. 

*'  6810.  Had  they  music  with  them  ? — I  think  they  had,  I  know  they  had 
flags. 

"  6811.  You  are  not  sure  whether  they  had  music? — No,  I  am  not 

"6812.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  execution  ? — It  was  in  August  1827, 
or  the  beginning  of  September ;  I  cannot  say  to  a  day. 

**  6818.  By  red  coats,  you  mean  red  uniforms  ? — Yes,  it  was  part  of  their 
dress ;  there  was  a  big  coat  over  some  of  them. 

**  6814.  Had  you  seen  the  yeomanry  in  their  dress  before  ? — Yes. 

"  6815.  Was  it  the  same  sort  of  dress  that  the  yeomanry  are  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  ? — I  saw  one  coat  in  particular  that  was  a  yeomanry  coat,  and  the  man 
had  coiled  his  coat  round  him,  and  I  think  he  had  something  concealed. 

**  6816.  Did  you  see  any  arms  that  day? — I  did  not  see  any. 

"  6817.  Did  you  learn  from  any,  and  what  source,  that  they  were  armed  on 
that  day,  or  that  arms  were  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  ? 
— Yes ;  and  they  threw  stones  at  Mr.  Brydge  going  home. 

**  6818.  Did  they  injure  him  ? — No,  I  believe  he  escaped  very  narrowly  ;  1 
was  not  on  the  spot,  but  a  person  who  was  with  him  told  me  of  it" 

So  much  for  the  punishment  of  a  clergyman,  for  perhaps 
refusing  to  perjure  himself  on  behalf  of  an  Orangeman. 

Our  object  being  to  state  facts,  and  not  to  make  comments 
(and  of  what  comments  are  these  outrages  susceptible .?)  We 
proceed  to  another  incident.  Mr.  Hancock  is  a  magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Armagh,  and  because  he  had  the  virtuous  bold- 
ness to  take  informations  against,  and  commit  Orangemen  for 
walking  in  procession,  we  select  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  Report,  page  180,  the  report  of  David  Patton,  chief 
constable  of  police. 

•'  Sir,  Portadoum,  July  24,  1835. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  report  that  on  Wednesday  the  17th  instant,  I  received 
a  warrant  from  Mr.  Hancock,  J.  P.,  to  apprehend  fourteen  persons  charged  by 
the  police  with  illegally  marching  in  procession  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  These  persons  were  all  apprehended  and  lodged 
by  me  in  tlie  county  gaol  the  following  day,  and  at  the  assizes  for  this  county, 
which  commenced  on  the  18th  instant,  they  were  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor 
before  Judge  Moore,  who  charged  the  jury  in  &vour  of  a  couviction ;  but  the 
jury  found  only  three  of  the  fourteen  persons  who  were  arraigned,  guilty,  on  the 
grounds  (as  I  understood)  that  these  individuals  had  been  cautioned  after  the  1st 
of  July  by  a  magistrate,  against  such  proceedings ;  and  they  acquitted  the  others, 
because  (as  I  have  heard)  that  a  caution  had  been  read  to  them  on  the  12th  of 
July,  warning  them  of  the  penal  consequences  of  such  illegal  processions ;  the 
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three  persons  who  were  convicted  have  been  allowed  to  stand  out  on  bail,  until 
a  point  raised  by  their  counsel  shall  have  been  decided  by  the  twelve  judges ;  the 
occurrences  which  led  to  this  trial  having  happened  in  this  district,  1  feel  it  my 
duty  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  the  result,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  fully  before  you. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  to  have  to  report  that  the  persons  who  were  acquitted, 
and  who  reside  in  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Lurgan,  fourteen  miles  distant  from 
the  assixe  town,  were  joined  on  their  return  home  yesterday  afternoon  by  a  great 
concourse  of  persons,  with  music  playing  party  tunes,  and  some  of  them  deco- 
rated with  orange  sashes  and  ribands ;  on  their  arrival  at  Lurgan  the  procession 
WIS  very  large,  and  instantly  bonfires  were  lighted  in  several  parts  of  the  town, 
whkh  was  now  crowded ;  a  tar-barrel  was  also  ignited  and  carried  through  the 
streets,  and  at  last  laid  down  before  the  door  of  Mr.  Hancock,  the  committing 
magistrate :  they  then  commenced  breaking  several  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows 
of  this  gentleman's  house ;  and  only  that  there  happened  to  be  a  military  party 
in  Lurgan  on  their  march,  and  who  were  about  to  be  called  out,  and  which  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  mob  to  desist,  Mr.  Hancock  informs  me,  he  is  of  opinion 
his  house  would  have  been  seriously  injured.  Mr.  Hancock  had  the  police 
stationed  at  Lurgan  at  his  house  during  the  evening,  but  he  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  attempt  to  act  with  a  small  police  force  against  a  highly  excited 
multitude. 

"  I  have  been  at  Lurgan  all  the  morning,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  all  is  now  quiet,  and  that  I  do  not  apprehend  any  repetition  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  yesterday  evening,  although  the  minds  of  the  population  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  much  excited,  in  consequence  of  the  late  arrests  and  trial  of  the 
Orangemen.  Should  any  thing  further  occur,  I  shall  report  the  circumstances 
promptly  to  you. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 
"  Sir  William  Gossett,  (Signed)  "  David  Patton, 

"  &c  ate.  8fc"  "  Chief  Constable  of  the  Police." 

Mr.  Hancock  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  Dean  Carter,  a 
magistrate,  appears  to  have  been  present.  Mr.  Hancock,  on 
his  examination  before  the  Committee,  read  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Brownlow,  given  by  him  on  the  inquiry  relating  to  Jan- 
deragee.     It  is  in  these  words : — 

"  I  am  a  magistrate  for  Armagh  ;  I  saw  Mr.  Hancock  when  the  examinations 
were  taken  at  Lui^gan ;  we  told  the  men  who  were  brought  up  that  we  were 
anxious  to  take  their  bail ;  they  declined  giving  bail,  and  we  had  to  send  them 
to  Armagh  gaol  in  consequence ;  I  did  not  witness  any  diversity  of  feeling  on 
that  occasion ;  the  feeling  was  nearly  universal ;  the  proceeding  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  particularly  unpopular  with  the  Orangemen  of  the  county : 
after  the  assizes  ended  in  Armagh,  I  returned  to  Lurgan ;  when  I  returned,  I 
saw  the  first  demonstration  of  feeling  at  Portadown  church,  where  an  orange  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  church ;  I  met  Colonel  Blacker ;  I  proceeded  to  Lurgan,  and 
saw  a  tti^  on  that  steeple  also ;  there  were  several  persons  at  the  toll-gate ;  I 
passed  on  without  receiving  any  notice ;  guns  were  firing  during  the  time,  flags 
were  flying,  and  the  noise  was  heard  of  the  assemblage  of  large  bodies  of  people ; 
a  large  assembled  multitude  during  the  whole  night ;  I  saw  marks  of  fire  before 
Mr.  Hancock's  door  the  next  day,  and  his  windows  were  broken ;  I  do  not  say 
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any  such  thing  as  that  the  whole  Protestant  population  had  the  same  feelings  on 
the  subject ;  I  should  be  very  sorry ;  I  should  hope  a  very  large  portion  had  not  ? 
but  as  far  as  I  saw  on  that  occasion,  it  was  a  feeling  condemnatory  of  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hancock  and  m3r8elf ;  I  think  bnming  a  magistrate  in  effigy  is  calculated 
to  bring  the  laws  and  the  vindicators  of  the  laws  of  the  country  into  great  dis- 
repute ;  and  if  something  is  not  done  to  prevent  such  a  proceeding,  it  will  be  in 
vain  for  the  magistrates  to  assert  or  vindicate  those,  laws." 

Two  cases  more  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Orangemen 
in  the  public  tribunals  we  shall  quote,  and  conclude  this  head 
of  our  division.  Lord  Grosford  gives  the  following  account 
of  an  incident,  which  occurred  at  Armagh. 

"  3562.  There  were  some  Orangemen  tried  for  walking  in  procession  at  the 
last  Armagh  assizes  ? — There  were. 

"  3563.  Some  of  them  pleaded  guilty,  and  expressed  their  regret  for  having 
violated  the  law  ? — So  I  understood. 

"  3564.  Three  of  them  refused  to  make  any  acknowledgment  of  their  offence 
or  deprecate  its  punishment,  did  they  not  ? — I  did  hear  of  one  or  two.  I  cannot 
recollect  the  number,  but  such  a  circumstance  did  occur. 

"  3565.  Baron  Pennefathcr  was  the  judge  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  believe 
he  was. 

"  3566.  Did  not  Baron  Penne father  call  upon  those  three  Orangemen  to 
make  some  atonement  and  apology  for  their  offence? — I  believe  they  were 
called  upon,  I  understood,  to  say  whether  they  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
they  refused  to  plead  guilty. 

"  3567.  Is  your  Lordship  sure  those  persons  were  Orangemen? — They  were 
tried  for  walking  in  an  Orange  procession.  I  understood  they  were  Orangemen. 

"  3568.  Did  your  Lordship  receive  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  grand  jury 
at  those  assizes,  informing  you  that  these  three  Orangemen,  when  the  ju(%e 
called  upon  them  to  apologize  for  their  ofTence,  sung  the  '  Protestant  Boys'  in 
open  court? — They  whistled,  as  I  understood.  1  heard  that  they  wheeled  about, 
and  whistled  some  party  tune.     1  had  such  a  letter  from  a  grand  juror. 

**  3569.  You  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact? — I  have  none.  I  think  it  also  but 
fair  to  mention,  that  I  did  hear,  though  it  was  not  in  the  letter,  that  tlie  man 
who  whistled  was  drunk,  but  I  am  stating  that  from  hearsay." 

Baron  Pennefather  sentenced  these  men  to  three  weeks 
imprisonment.  Their  having  been  drunk,  has  been  urged  as 
a  mitigation  of  the  outrage  committed  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Let  us  see  how  Orangemen  deport  themselves  when  they 
aj'e  not  intoxicated  with  wine,  or  fermented  liquor,  but  by 
that  ardent  spirit  of  ferocity,  under  whose  influence  they  have 
enacted  the  al)ominations  of  which  we  have  given  a  faint  but 
not  inaccurate  outline. 

In  page  S47  of  the  Appendix  in  the  Maghera  case,  an 
account  is  given  of  a  scene  that  took  place  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Magherafelt. 

*'  Upon  a  very  particular  examination  of  the  transaction  that  took  place  on 
the  day  and  night  of  the  12ib,  and  on  the  information  of  James  Farrell,a  Roman 
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Catholic,  whose  house  was  burned,  the  magistrates  decided  on  committing  to 
prison  the  foUowing  persons,  charged  with  the  burning  of  said  Farrell's  house ; 
en.,  Bartley  Kennedy,  Daniel  M'Peake,  William  Boyd,  John  M'Neill,  all  of 
Bellaghy:  William  Magree,  David  Dixon,  of  Drumlamph;  and  Jonathan 
Monaghan,  of  Old  Town. 

*'  Mr.  Knox,  as  chairman  of  the  magistrates'  meeting,  made  known  the  decision ; 
the  court-house  was  crowded  and  filled  with  Orangemen,  some  of  whom  attended 
on  account  of  the  investigation,  and  others  who  were  attending  the  funeral  of  an 
Orangeman  that  day  at  Magherafelt.  A  cry  of  rescue  was  raised  before 
Mr.  Knox  had  finished  explaining  the  decision  of  the  mag^istrates,  and  a  great 
body  of  persons  rushed  towards  the  dock  to  enlarge  the  prisoners,  and  forced 
open  the  door.  Mr.  Crossley  jumped  into  the  dock,  and  put  himself,  with  the 
pdice,  between  the  prisoners  and  the  rescuing  party,  and  swore  the  prisoners 
should  not  be  rescued ;  however,  as  it  appeared  to  the  magistrate  to  resist  would 
be  vain,  the  prisoners  were  rescued.  But  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  prisoners,  or 
the  grreater  part  of  them,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  rescue,  and  those  that 
were  set  at  large  came  back  and  surrendered  themselves.  Those  that  the 
magistrates  refused  bail  for  were  committed  to  prison,  and  the  others  have  given 
baiL 

'*  Informations  have  been  sworn  to  as  to  the  rescue,  and  several  persons 
charged  have  been  arrested  and  given  bail. 

"  With  respect  to  the  meeting  of  Orangemen  in  Maghera  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Crossley  made  an  information.  By  the  desire  of  Mr.  Knox,  he  went  up  to  a 
party  of  Orangemen  assembled  round  a  flag,  and  required  them  to  disperse  ;  they 
said  they  would  not,  and  one  of  them  produced  a  document  in  a  framt^  and 
glaxedf  which  he  said  umt  the  warrant  and  authority  for  them  to  meet ;  Mr.  Crossley 
book  the  warrant  in  his  hand,  and  it  was  immediately  snapped  away  by  some  of  the 
party  ;  Mr.  Knox  then  came  up  and  read  the  Riot  Act  (this  was  Uie  first  time 
the  Riot  Act  was  read  for  the  day).  Mr.  Crossley  recognised,  before  and  after 
the  Riot  Act  was  read,  William  Orr,  Joseph  Sloss,  William  Porter,  and  a  man 
named  Moor;  the  names  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Crossle)-'s  information,  and  it  is 
also  stated,  that  he  saw  three  of  them,  w«.,  Sloss,  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  Orr 
also  armed,  and  Porter  with  an  Orange  pole.  It  appears  that  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  July,  the  magistrates  at  Castle  Dawson,  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Sheil, 
assisted  by  the  military,  took  several  stands  of  arms  from  the  Orangemen, 
which  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Crossley,  who  deposited  them  in  the  bridewell  of 
Magherafelt,  and  had  them  locked  up  in  the  cells. 

**  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hunter,  at  the  time  the  arms  were  taken,  made  a 
promise  to  the  Orangemen  that  he  would  return  them  to  the  owners. 

*<  At  the  time  of  the  rescue  in  the  court-house  of  Magherafelt  there  was  a 
general  cry  through  the  court  that  the  arms  should  be  given  up ;  and  upon 
consultation  amongst  the  magistrates,  and  that  feeling  resistance  would  lead  to 
bloodshed,  and  that  the  arms  would  be  taken  by  force,  the  police  force  present 
not  being  sufficient  to  resist  the  mob  that  seemed  determined  to  take  the  arms, 
and  because  the  magistrates  wished  to  act,  or  appear  to  act,  upon  the  promises 
made  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  arms  should  be  g^ven  up,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  returned ;  and  they  were  then  taken  away  by  the  Orangemen,  who 
proceeded  through  the  street,  firing  shots,  beating  drums,  and  colours  flying." 

In  the  above  account,  many  extraordinary  circumstances 
are  detailed ;   in  a  court  of  justice,  never  pethaps  was  there  a 
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scene  of  greater  atrocity  performed — the  ferocious  rescue  of 
the  prisoners — the  call  for  ann&— the  restoration  by  the  magis- 
trates, under  the  influence  of  terror,  of  the  weapons  with 
which  these  desperate  and  banded  men  had  perpetrated  their 
crimes — these  are  indeed  remarkable  features  in  this  transactioD : 
but  amongst  all  the  incidents  which  are  described,  none  strikes 
us  so  much  as  the  exhibition  of  a  warrant  "  in  a  frame  and 
"  glazed,^  which  the  Orangemen  declared  to  be  their  authority 
to  meet.  In  the  document  from  which  we  quote,  the  foUowing 
observation  is  made: — 

"  It  appeari  that  the  Orangemen  were  disposed  to  resist  the  amthority  of  the 
magistrates,  and  that  they  considered  that  their  warrants  to  assemble  and  hold 
Orange  Lodges,  authorised  them  to  meet  and  march  in  procession,  in  opposition  to 
the  magistrates*  authority" 

Let  this  be  marked.  A  law  is  enacted  against  processions^ 
of  that  law  proclamation  is  made  by  the  government — the 
magistrates  exert  themselves  to  enforce  it.  To  that  law  die 
WAEEANT — the  authority  of  the  Orange  Society — is  opposed, 
and  by  that  authority  the  law  is  defeated  and  overthrown. 
What  was  exhibited  by  the  Orangemen  in  their  march  through 
tlie  country?  Did  they  content  themselves  with  flags  and 
standards,  and  the  ordinary  emblems  of  their  association  ?  Not 
satisfied  with  the  usual  accompaniments  to  their  riotous  peram* 
bulations,  they  had  their  warrant  ^  framed  and  glased,^  and 
to  the  magistrate  who  called  upon  them  to  desist,  made  an 
ostentatious  and  insolent  display. 

It  may  be  insisted  by  the  advocates  of  Orangdsm,  that  thii 
was  a  solitary  instance  in  which  the  wabrant  was  set  up 
against  the  law.  We  shall  set  all  doubt  on  that  point  at  rest, 
and  cite  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  the  member 
for  Dundalk,  a  gentleman  of  very  large  property  and  of  high 
personal  consideration.  The  Government,  on  the  10th  July, 
18^,  had  issued  a  proclamation,  to  prevent  Orange  processions, 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  swore  an  information  respecting  the 
circumstances  which  followed  the  issuing  of  that  prodamalioii, 
and  produced  it  before  the  Committee.  The  following  is  his 
evidence  :— 

"  4313.  Do  the  infonnationfl  cootain  a  narrative  of  the  entire  traosaotioo  f— 
They  do :  after  stating  the  instructions  I  received  from  Colonel  Ward,  I  state» 
'  AgreeaJ>Iy  thereto,  informant  attended  at  Crossgar,  on  Monday,  the  12th  of 
JuTy;  found  there  a  party  of  constabulary,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  commanded 
by  Fielding  Giveen,  Esq.,  chief  constable.     InAvinaQt  first  caused  an  arch. 
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wliicli  had  been  erected ^in  the  village,  to  be  taken  down;  informant  then 
detached  &  party  of  four  men  with  Mr.  Giveen,  to  take  down  another  arch 
erected  at  the  Cock  public- house,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Croasgar.  Mr.  Giveen 
reported  on  hts  return,  that,  from  the  threats  and  violence  of  the  persons 
assembled,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  the  removal  of  saitt  arch.  By 
this  time,  the  Orangemen  had  assembled  to  the  amount  of  large  numbers,  in 
proceasion,  with  fifes,  and  drums,  and  colours ;  some  individuals  in  the  proces- 
sion carried  short  poles,  with  halberts  or  pikes  on  the  ends  of  them ;  in  some 
cases,  drawn  swords  were  carried  by  persons  at  the  head  of  the  lodges.  A 
few  pistol  ^ots  were  fired,  apparently  loaded  with  powder,  and  a  determined 
disposition  was  exhibited  to  resist  the  civil  power.  Informant  met  some  of  the 
first  lodges,  and  stopped  them,  and  read  to  them  his  Grace's  proclamation,  and 
commanded  them  to  disperse,  but  without  effect.  Informant  tlien  attempted  to 
stop  other  lodges  for  the  same  purposes,  but  no  attention  would  be  paid.  They 
forcibly  marched  on,  apparently  defying  the  civil  power.  Informant  then  dis- 
patched an  express  to  Downpatrick,  for  further  assistance.  In  the  mean  time, 
informant  procured  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  junior  (denominated 
district  master  of  Saintfield),  and  a  few  other  masters  of  lodges,  in  a  house,  and 
read  to  them  his  Grace's  proclamation,  and  commanded  them  to  disperse,  and 
stated  every  consideration  in  his  power  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  They  treated 
the  communication  with  resipect,  but  said  they  had  warrants  for  marching, 
bearing  the  authority  of  Government ;  and  that  they  considered  themselves 
justified  in  marching  until  these  warrants  were  withdrawn.  They  produced  to 
infocBMiit  some  of  these  warrants,  bearing,  as  well  as  informant  recollects,  the 
signatures  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  EnniskiUen, 
and  some  other  individuals.  Informant  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them 
that  they  were  acting  under  a  wrong  impression,  but  without  effect,  in  saying 
that  I  found  they  were  under  this  delusion,  which  I  ascertained,  by  further  com- 
munication with  them«  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  name  being  attached 
to  the  document,  was  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  or  greater.  I  argued  the  pomt  with  them  ;  they  stated  to  me  that  the 
Duke  of  Cnraberland  is  a  greater  duke  than  the  Duke  of  No^humberland.  I 
attempted  to  Bamove  this  delusion,  but  without  efifoct;  though  they  said  they  had 
a  warrant  from  Government,  it  appeared,  when  I  came  to  investigate  it,  that 
they  had  no  warrant  from  Government,  but  those  warrants. 

"  4342.  Was  the  person  to  whom  you  spoke,  who  showed  you  the  warrant 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Lord  EnniskiUen,  the  owner  of  the 
public-house  ? — No ;  it  was  either  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  or  some  of  the  other 
masters  of  the  Orange  body.  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor  is  the  son  of  a  very  respectable 
gentleman ;  a  person  in  the  middle  order  of  life,  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Crossgar. 

**  4N3.  Did  Mr.  Taylor  treat  the  authority  he  had,  which,  according  to  your 
(eyxilloction,  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Lord  EnniskiUen,  as  of 
equal,  if  not  greater,  authority  than  any  you  derived  from  the  Duke  of  Nortlmm- 
berland  ? — The  master  of  the  Orange  body  with  whom  I  communicated  did ;  I  do 
not  say  that  he  did  in  particular.  * 

**  4344.  It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  party  that  the  authority  which  they 
had  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  which  you  had  ? — ^Yes. 

**  43i5.  You  were  then  in  the  King's  name,  as  a  magistrate,  executing  your 
duly  ? — Yes. 

"  I34(k.  And  you  were  infonned  that  the  warrant  which  they  had,  gave  them 
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authority  greater  than  year's  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  their  stating  their  warrants  to  be 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whereas  mine  was  signed  only  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 

"  4347.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  being  the  brother  of  the  King,  though 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  the  viceroy,  and  representing  His  Majesty  ? — 
Yes. 

"  48 4«.  The  individual  being  of  higher  rank  ? — Yes. 

*'  4349.  When  you  explained  to  them  fully,  and  used  all  the  considerations  in 
your  power  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  obey  the  laws,  did  they  yield  to 
your  remonstrances  ? — No  ;  my  information  states  that  they  persisted  for  two  or 
three  hours  ;  and  I  was  in  that  position,  that  not  having  sufficient  force,  I 
thought  it  would  be  very  imprudent  in  me  to  take  any  measures  forcibly  to  dis>- 
perse  the  mob. 

"  4350.  They  were  assembled  in  thousands  ? — Yes. 

**  4351.  The  leaders  with  swords  ? — Yes. 

"  4352.  Many  of  them  ? — I  do  not  say  there  were  many  of  them  with  swords ; 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that  every  lodge  had  somebody  with  a  sword 
drawn  at  the  head  of  it. 

«  5994.  When  the  Orange  district  masters  assembled  in  a  public-house  at 
Crossgar,  they  showed  you  a  warrant  signed,  as  you  recollect,  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, as  grand  master,  and  by  Lord  Enniskillen,  as  deputy  grand  master? — I 
cannot  say  to  the  particular  offices  they  held,  but  I  presume  it  was  so. 

"  5995.  Did  you  state  to  them  that  you  were  a  magistrate  clothed  with  th« 
authority  of  the  executive,  and  call  upon  them  showing  the  proclamation  to  dis> 
perse  ? — I  did  so. 

*'  5996.  Did  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  impress  upon  them,  that  it  was  their 
duty,  as  loyal  subjects,  to  yield  to  your  authority  as  a  magistrate  ? — Yes ;  I  used 
every  persuasive  means  I  could. 

"'*  5997.  Did  you  succeed?— No. 

'"  5998.  Did  they  say  that  they  had  an  authority  superior  to  your's  ? — Yes; 
that  was  what  they  said. 

"  5999.  Did  they  say  so,  banding  you  a  warrant  signed,  as  you  recollect,  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland? — Yes;  1  think  there  was  more  than  one  warrant;  I 
think  there  were  several  warrants  shown  to  me. 

<*  6000.  You  mentioned  one  as  having  particularly  read  it? — I  think  they 
showed  me  more  than  one  that  had  the  same  signatures. 

"  6001.  Upon  what  notion  do  you  conceive  they  founded  that  opinion  of  their's 
that  their  authority  was  superior  to  your's  ? — Because  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  the  King's  brother;  I  do  not  know  that  dicy  used  those  words,  but  that  was 
the  notion." 

And  who  that  reads  the  rules  and  r^ulations  of  the  society, 
can  find  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  ^*  supersedeas^  of 
the  law,  which  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
thus  effected  ?  To  His  Royal  Highness,  and  the  part  which 
he  has  taken  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  institution  (passing 
to  the  consideration  of  the  use  made  of  the  society  as  a  political 
engine)  we  invite  the  reader^s  attention. 

From  page  8  of  the  Report  made  by  the  Committee  in  Orange 
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Lodges  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  we  extract  the 
following  finding  :— 

'*  By  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Lo3ral  Orange  Institution,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Empire  is  the  chief  and  supreme  head ;  his  office  is  permanent 
and  uncontrolled ;  no  particular  functions  or  duties  can  be  prescribed  to  him,  as 
his  powers  and  authority  are  discretionary,  illimitable,  and  absolute ;  and,  to  him, 
the  honour  and  wel&re  of  the  institution  are  implicitly  confided. 

"  It  is  declared  in  the  report  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  ISth  February,  1834, 
'  That  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Grand  Master,  due  subordi- 
nation to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  constituted  authorities,  and  unreserved  con- 
formity to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  institution,  arc  duties  imperative  on 
Orangemen.' 

"  His  Royal  UiaHNBss  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  is 
now  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Empire ;  being  equally  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Loyal  Orange  Institution  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge 
in  Dublin :  thus  connecting  all  the  Orangemen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies." 

The  Orangemen  of  England  presented  an  address  to  the 
Carlton  Club,  setting  forth  thdr  principles  and  their  means  of 
accomplishing  the  objects,  of  which  they  intimated  enough,  to 
allow  the  rest  to  be  readily  understood.  From  that  address 
the  CcHnmittee  extract  the  following  passage : — 

**  *  It  (the  Orange  Institution)  is  governed  by  a  grand  master,  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood,  who,  with  the  aid  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  eminent  for  loyalty, 
wisdom,  and  sound  discretion,  will  be  able  (when  the  institution  shall  become 
more  extensively  ramified)  to  muster,  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  no  small 
portion  of  all  that  is  sound  in  the  community,  and  thus  present,  in  every 
quarter,  a  phalanx  too  strong  to  be  overpowered  by  the  destructives,  which  will 
give  a  moral  as  well  as  a  known  physical  strength  to  the  government  of  the 
King,  and  will  enable  it  to  set  at  defiance  the  tyrannous  pow«r  that  has  been  so 
madly  called  into  existence.'  " 

The  Committee  observe : — 

"  Your  Committee  submit  that  such  publications  indicate  the  importance  which 
is  attached  to  the  increase  of  numbers  in  the  Orange  Institution  with  the  view  to 
the  efiecU  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  display  of  physical  force. 

"  In  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lo^,  4th  June,  1833,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  is  reported  to  have  stated,  that  '  if  the  Grand  Lodge  have  not 
confidence  in  the  Grand  Master  it  is  better  perhaps  that  1  should  know  it;  but 
if  it  have  confidence  its  members  must  be  aware  that  it  is  my  wish  to  simplify 
the  proceedings  of  the  institution  as  much  as  possible.  '  Individual  opinion  is 
not  to  be  consulted  upon  vital  and  important  arrangements,  involving  the  welfare 
sad  best  interests  of  the  institution.' 

"  It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  power  of  calling  out  the  members 
of  all  the  Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland  reste  with  the  Grand  Master  and  his  deputy, 
on  the  application  of  twelve  members  of  the  gn^nd  committee ;  that  the  same 
person  is  Grand  Master  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland,  having  the  same  powers, 
which  are  stated  to  be  uncontrolled  and  arbitrary,  of  bringing  together  large 
bodies  of  armed  and  unarmed  men,  to  make  a  demonstration  of  physical  force 
which  might  prove  highly  dangerous. 
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The  Orange  institution,  whatever  the  inferior  classes  of  such 
fanatics  may  be  taught  to  think,  is  intended  by  those,  who 
have  displayed  so  much  vicious  ingenuity  in  forming  it, 
as  a  political  instrument  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
and  securing  a  masterdom  in  the  state.  While  the  leaders  of 
the  society'  indulge  their  followers  of  the  lower  order,  in 
processions,  and  parades,  from  which  the  ignominious  grati- 
fication, of  insulting  their  Catholic  neighbours  while  they  cry, 
"  to  Hell  with  Popery,^  is  derived;  they  are  themselves 
engaged  in  the  loftier  enterprise  of  gaining,  through  the 
organisation  of  that  vast  mass,  over  which  they  exCTcise  a 
sway,  an  ascendancy  in  the  country.  We  find  them  accordingly 
interposing  in  elections,  directing  their  confederated  vassals,  to 
adopt,  or  to  oppose,  particular  public  measures,  and  endea- 
vouring throughout  to  gain  that  omtrol  over  the  government, 
which  it  seems  evident,  is  the  great  end  of  this  extraordinary 
institution. 

In  the  reports  before  us,  we  find  extracted  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Orange  Societies  in  both  countries,  a  series  of 
resolutions  and  addresses,  by  which  a  constant  interposition  in 
every  great  political  question  is  proved.  The  Irish  Orange- 
men recommended  that  petitions  against  Catholic  emancipation 
from  every  county,  city,  borough,  and  parish,  should  be  gut 
up: — again  they  resolved, 

<*  5th  May,  1S32. 
"  That  circulars  be  forwarded  to  the  several  masters  of  the  Orange  Lodges  in 
Ireland,  requesting  them  to  procure  petitions  from  their  several  lodges  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  against  the  new  Irish  education  system,  also  against  the 
Irish  Reform  BiU,  and  to  forward  them  without  delay  to  the  Right  Honourahle 
the  Earl  of  Roden«  House  of  Lords,  London,  endorsed  *  Pariiamentaiy 
«  Petition.'" 

We  find  them  expelling  members  from  their  body  for  their 
votes  at  elections,  and  when  Mr.  Dobbin  stood  for  Armagh, 
they  determined — 

•<  24<A  Dec,  1S94. 

*'  That  a  document  be  prepared,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Orange  electors  of  the 
city  of  Armagh,  calling  on  them  most  strongly  to  support  a  Protestant  candidate, 
and  give  their  most  determined  opposition  to  the  return  to  Parliament  of 
Mr.  Dobbin,  or  any  other  person  professing  the  same  radical  principles." 

But  in  these  steps,  it  may  be  said  that  they  did  no  more,  than 
follow  tlie  example  of  the  Catholic  and  other  aMociations. 
Giving  them  all  the  benefit,  which  the  comparison  can  supply 
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to  those,  who  called  for  coercive  bills,  in  order  to  crush  their 
antagonists,  whom  they  denounced  for  proceedings,  copied  by 
themselves ;  we  beg  to  inquire,  whether  either  the  Catholic,  or 
any  other  association,  ever  acted  such  a  part  as  it  has  been 
proved,  to  demonstration,  they  took  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  system  into  the  colonies,  and  the  enrolment  of 
the  British  army  in  that  league,  of  which,  to  adopt  their  own 
expression,  ihejirst  prince  of  the  blood  is  at  the  head. 

The  utmost  exertions  appear  to  have  been  used  to  diffuse 
Orangeism  in  the  Canadas.  The  resolutions  adopted,  both  by 
the  English  and  Irish  Grand  Lodges,  and  the  correspondence 
published  in  the  Appendix,  set  all  question  upon  this  point  at 
rest. 

The  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  on  the  17th 
of  November,  1831,  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  follows : — 
"  Your  committee  have  received  from  America^  the  most 
"  cheering  accounts,  and  the  lodges  now  sitting  there,  under 
**  your  warrants,  emulate  each  other  in  evincing  their  gra- 
^*  titude,  for  the  interest  taken  by  you  in  their  welfare,^  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
page  5^,  will  be  seen  an  account  published  by  the  Orange 
Society  itself,  of  its  proceedings  on  the  19th  of  April,  1833. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  the  chair ;  the  following 
entry  is  made  in  their  minutes : — 

BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA. 

**  UL-*-With  a  view  to  extend  the  advantages  of  our  excellent  institution  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada — for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  its  principles  far 
and  wide — on  the  recommendation  of  the  g^nd  committeei  whose  members  had 
examined  documents  and  testimonials  of  his  eligibilityi  the  grand  lodge  have 
appointed  Ogle  Robert  Gowan,  Esq.,  to  be  the  deputy  grand  master  of  all  the 
provinces  in  British  North  America,  with  the  dependencies,  colonies,  and 
settlements,  belonging,  appertaining,  or  adjacent  thereto." 

In  page  204  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Parliamentary  Report 
on  the  Orange  Lodges  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  the 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  general  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  British  North  America;  we  quote  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  No.  XII. 

"grand   orange   lodge    op   BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA. 

**  At  a  general  quarterly  meeting  of  tlie  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  British  North 
Amerioa,  asaambled  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  on 
Monday,  the  26th  day  of  January,  1885,  Ogle  it  Gowan,  Esq.  M.  P.,  ProYincial 
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Grand  Master,  in  the  chair,  the  following,  with  a  variety  of  other  proceedings, 
were  entered  into  : — 

"  Ist  Reiolvedy — That  the  reports  this  day  read  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
respective  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are 
highly  interesting  and  important  to  this  meeting ;  and  that  we  hail  with  much 
satisfaction  the  rapid  progress  of  the  institution  in  our  father-land. 

"  6th.  Resolved^ — That  we  deeply  sympathise  with  our  Orange  brethren  in 
Ireland,  in  the  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected,  by  mob  t3muiny  and 
oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  executive  folly  and  forgetfulness  on  the  other ; 
but  we  trust  the  period  of  oppression  has  passed,  and  that  the  time  has  at  length 
arrived,  when  their  former  services  will  be  faithfully  remembered,  and  their 
present  principles  duly  appreciated. 

"  7th.  Retotred, — That  an  address  be  prepared  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Illustrious  Grand  Master  of  the  empire,  expressive  of 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  felt  for  His  Royal  Highness  by  the  Orangemen  of 
British  America. 

**  8th.  Reaolvedf — That  a  correct  list  of  tlie  grand  officers,  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting,  be  printed. 

''  dth.  Resolved, — That  no  warrants  be  held  as  legal,  or  acknowledged  as  in 
connexion  with  the  Orangemen  of  Upper  Canada,  except  such  as  are  issued  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  British  North  America,  until  after  the  return  of  the  delegate 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  military  lodges  alone  excepted. 

**  OoLE  R.  GowAN,  G.  M.,  Chairman.** 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  can  be  the  object  of  all  this? 
Colonel  ipiacker  will  inform  us ;  the  candour  of  the  following 
disclosures  surprises  us : 

"  9366.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  Orangemen  in  Upper  Canada  have 
communicated  with  Ireland,  stating  that  they  are  watching  attentively  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Government  towards  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  them  in  the  part  which  they  should  take,  as  to  the  defence 
of  the  province,  in  the  approaching  struggle  in  Canada  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  it 
spoken  of,  both  in  my  own  county  and  in  Belfast. 

**  9356.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  disposed  to  make  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  Government  in  Canada  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
to  the  Protestants  Jti  Ireland?— I  do  not  say  any  thing  about  their  allegiance; 
but  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  here  would  a  good  deal  determine  their 
conducL 

"  9357.  What  is  the  struggle  to  which  you  alluded  in  Canada  ? — The  strong 
disposition  that  is  stated  to  prevail  among  the  French  party,  the  anti- British 
party,  in  Lower  Canada,  to  separate  that  country  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke. 

"  9358.  Do  you  mean  to  intimate,  that  their  devotion  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  the  measure  of  their  exertions,  would  in  some  degree  be  regulated  by 
whether  the  British  Government  take  part  with  the  adversaries  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland  or  not  ? — ^Yes,  the  communication  was  to  that  effect ;  that  it  depended 
a  good  deal  upon  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  towards  the  Protest- 
ants and  the  Protestant  institutions  in  Ireland ;  of  course  the  whole  of  this  was 
hearsay. 

"  9359.    You  have  no  doubt  that  such  communication  did  come  from  many 
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persons  to  their  friends  in   Belfast  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  upon  the  suhject,  from  the  way  in  which  I  lieard  it  talked  of  generally." 

In  the  recent  debates  in  Parliament,  disclosures  as  to  the 
state  of  Lower  Canada  have  been  made,  which  prove  that  with 
respect  to  that  colony,  the  utmost  skill  and  caution  are 
required,  in  order  that  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  may  not  be  alienated  from  the  English  government : 
the  grievances  of  which  the  Canadians  complain,  it  was 
admitted  required  redress.  The  state  of  the  bench  in  Canada, 
the  mode  in  which  the  legislative  council  were  appointed,  the 
application  of  the  colonial  revenues,  and  other  subjects,  it  was 
confessed,  required  that  measures  founded  on  a  new  and  well 
considered  policy,  should  be  devised.  The  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  state  of  Canada,  were  so  conscious  of  the 
danger  of  producing  irritation,  that  they  determined  to 
suppress  the  evidence  laid  before  them.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  a  country  where  the  great  minority  of  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholic,  where  the  House  of  Assembly  are  almost 
entirely  Roman  Catholic — the  Orangemen  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Duke  af  Cumberland,  may 
under  his  immediate  direction,  introduce  their  pestilent  princi- 
ples, organize  Protestants  against  Catholics,  insult  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  to  spread  their  doctrines,  and  their  confederacy, 
into  every  regiment  quartered  amongst  them,  employ  the 
most  active,  and  we  may  add,  their  no  longer  clandestine 
exertions. 

In  New  South  Wales  (a  spot  in  which  if  certain  of  the 
Orangemen  were  located,  through  the  intervention  of  the  laws 
of  their  country,  the  public  interests  would  be  in  no  small 
d^ree  promoted),  the  same  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made 
to  extend  this  institution.  In  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
Malta,  and  in  Corfu,  the  same  projecjt  has  been  pursued,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  these  steps  have  been  taken,  principally 
with  a  view  to  corrupt  the  several  divisions  of  the  British 
army,  who  happened  to  be  stationed  in  our  foreign  possessions. 
The  army  was,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  machinations  of  the  Orange  leaders.  We  turn  to  this  our 
last  and  most  important  topic. 
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It  will  be  recollected,  how  strenuously,  wheu  Hrst  the 
charge  was  made,  it  was  denied,  that  Orange  Lodges  had  been 
established  in  the  army.  For  a  considerable  period  there  was 
no  distinct  proof  of  the  violation  of  the  orders  issuki  by  Ae 
Horse  Guards,  many  years  ago,  against  the  intmductRai  <rf 
Orangeism  among  the  troops ;  and  the  proof  bdng  faifMriwt, 
the  advocates  of  Orangeism  (we  trust  in  ignorance  of  the  jeal 
facts)  vehemently  asserted,  that  no  such  tbiHg  eidated,  and 
that  this,  like  many  other  imputations,  was  a  grnii  md 
scandalous  calumny  upon  their  body.  The  books  of  the 
Society  having  however  been  produced,  the  real  ftwts  came 
out.  At  first  the  attention  of  the  Parliamentary  Comonttee 
was  struck  by  the  following  entry  made  by  the  Deput^pGinBd 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Siiiran,  in  a  ^tohime  contauiiDg  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Orangemen. 

"  Wm.  Scott,  16th  Comp.  Royal  Sa|>pera  aadMiMtB.  • 
**  That  the  committee  would  roost  willingly  forward  «)1  iioearaents  r  niBmii  d 
with  the  Orange  system,  to  any  confldentiid  person  in  Ballyia«uv  M  gwrnipM 
would  not  permit  that  printed  documents  should  be  forwarded  dirtct  to  our  mUUorji 
brethren. 

"  W.  i." 

**  Itt  Jam.,  18M. 
"  Betohedf^Thnt  Warrant  No.  1592  be  granted  to  Joseph  Meineiglv  of  tht 
First  Royals,  on*  lAke  recommendation  of  brother  Adam  Schonlea,  of  I>eRy." 

The  next  entry  was,  if  possible,  more  raaaarkable ;  the 
Reverend  Charles  Boyton  was  well  known  as  -a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Conserratiyes  of 
Ireland;  he  had  marshalled  the  Brunswick  Club  againgt 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  in  England,  iti  coojtmotioii 
with  Mr.  C'Sullivan,  addressed  several  public  meetings  with 
considerable  effect ;  once  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  of  whidi 
he  returned  the  members,  and  since  a  benefi^ced  clergyman, 
with  a  very  considerable  living ;  his  name  could  not  fiul  to 
attract  attention,  and   with   no  little   surprise  the  fdlowing 

entry  was  perused  :— 

**l7th  December,  I9i$. 
*'  Moved  by  Eer.  C  Boyton,  seconded  by  £.  Cottipighani, 
"  That  T.  B.  Wfeitela  suggestions  be  adopted  aa  the  resolution  of  this  com- 
mittee. 
**  That  the  nextdormantNa  be  issued  to  the  66^  regim^  and  the  HaAee 
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fcwthreu  be  directed  to  tend  in  a  correct  return,  in  order  that  new  warrants  be 


ThfucBy  was  found  a  proof  of  three  most  important  points ; 
fifst^  that  a  rescdution  was  publicly  passed,  to  create  an  Orange 
Lodg^  ui  a  raiment;  and,  secondly^  that  the  extension  of  the 
iqrateni  to  Canada,  was  one  of  the  ddiberate  acts  of  the 
nciety;  and,  thirdly^  that  the  most  able  and  conspicuous 
BidiTklual  of  the  entire  society,  had  taken  in  this  enterprise  a 
direct  and  leading  part.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  December, 
18S6^  that  Mr.  Boyton  thou^t  it  consistent  with  his  duty  as 
a  dergymao,  and  a  British  subject^  to  adopt  this  step.  At  that 
Ciioe,  l^e  Orange  body  had  not  attracted  much  of  the  public 
Botii^'  aiid  in  their  security  from  investigation  fell  int<> 
ineautifMi;  but  what  must  have  been  the  surprise  of  the 
committee, .  wheo  they  found  that,  actually  after  the  parliar 
meataiy  committee  had  been  i^pointed  (it  was  appointed  on 
the  ^rd  of  March,  18S5),  resolutions  were  passed  respecting 
the  granting  of  wamnts  to  r^ments,  of  which  the  following 
entries  appear  in  the  Appendix. 

»  **  PRESENT : 

N.  D.  Cromelin,  Chatmum, 
Rev.  R.  Handcock.  Hugh  R.  Baker. 

Anneslj  Hughes.  Wm.  R.  Waid. 

'  Sir  D.  J.  Dldkenaon.  Allan  EHison. 

James  C.  Lowry.  Wm.  W.  Childers. 

ThoB.  MarshalL  l<An  J.  Bader. 

ThoflL  J.  Stoney.  John  Q.  Jones. 

Jaanes  Jones.  William  Swan. 

^  Tim  warrant  No.  1537  be  granted  to  brother  Robert  Moore^  for  the  1  Mi 
lig^  Dngoooa. 

*'  Moved  by  W.  Swan,  and  seconded  by  J.  O.  Jones, 
*'  That  lodge  1575  be  permitted  to  initiate  Mr.  Talbot,  ficffmerly  a  Roman 
Catholic 

**  M^^Md  by  James  0.  Lomry,  seconded  by  Wm*  Swan, 
'    '*  Hurt  a  waenrnt,  N«.  1765,  be  granted  to  Robert  Taylor,  lor  second  battalion 
^ihf  Ist  Royalfc" 

"1jC^H^1835. 

^  VRE8EVT-: 

N.  D.  Cromelin,  Chairmatu 

Rev.  R.  Handcock.  Geoxge  W.  Breton. 

John  Mayne.  Wbb.  W.  Childerp. 

Isaac  Butt  Hugh  R.  Baker. 

Wm»>  C.  Sspy.  Stewart  Blacker 

H.  Muiphy.  Wm.  Swan. 

vaL.  11.  V  1.  C  C 
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"  Thtt  warrant  1372  be  grantml  to  brother  John  N.  Kiqg,  for  the.  4ch  Dl«i«<W 
Guards." 

.  These  entries  left  no  room  for  doubting  that  Orapgritm  had 
extended  itself  very  ocmsiderably  in  the  army;  at  the  same 
tiipe»  it  was  protested  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberhaid,  and  either 
persons  of  Tery  hi^  consideration,  that  they  wae  utjeriy 
ignorant  of  the  fact ;  after  these  strong  assurances  iqxm  ffaeir 
part,  still  more  stairtling  evidence  came  out»  before  the  English 
parliamentary  committee,  who  make  on  this  subject  the 
following  report  :— 

"  In  the  earlier  years  the  applications  to  the  Loyal  Orange  Institutioii,  ftom 
the  militia,  and  the  other  reg^isienta  which  had  been  in  Ireland,  were  chiefly  for 
the  exchange  of  Irish  warrants,  which  they  had  received  in  DoUtn,  fbr  EngHik 
warrants :  and  the  letters  will  show  that  they  were  very  aumeroaa.  Jn  the  ttr- 
cidar  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Grand  Lodge,  of  the  4th  June,  1833, 
there  is  the  following  notice : — '  All  Irish  warrants,  now  in  operation  In  Great  ' 
Britain,  should  be  immediately  exchanged  for  English  warrants,  by  an  BpfOi*  ' 
cation  to  the  deputy  grand  secretary,  to  whoae  ofBce  the  fbmiAr  ombt  to  be^^at 
without  delay.*  And  Mr.  Chetwoode  informed  the  committee,  that  he  never 
hesitated  to  exchange  English  for  Irish  warrants  to  regiments,  or  to  any  part  of 
lheanny»  and  nerer  made  any  inquiry,  or  hesitated  to  grant  them.  It  is,  how- 
eT«r»  ■liitad  by  him  that  he  had  an  impreasion  that  all  t^  military  warrants  %ftd 
beta  granlad  in  Indand  to  aon-commissioned  officers  and  priTates,  with  ihe 
pnmuu  aaaetioB  of  the  commanding  officers,  although  he  never  saw  any  note 
or  certiikate  to  that  purport  to  warrant  that  belie£ 

*'  Your  oomihittee  have  selected  some  letters,  received  from  non-commis- 
siooed  offieers  and  privates  ia  the  aimy,  and  also  the  answers  to  them,  which 
will  satisfy  the  House  that  the  grand  officers  of  the  LoytA  Orange  Institution 
have  j^ven  assistance  and  encouragement  to  keep  up,  and  to  establish,  lodges  in 
the  anngr,  although.  tftMse  officers  were  made  acquamted  with  the  orders  of  the 
oom«Mindeff<in<ohief,  forbidding  the  attending  or  holding  them  in  regiments ; 
and,  notwithstanding  they  were  informed  that  some  commanding  officers  had 
actuaUy  auppiitsaed  die  lodges  in  conformity  with  the  general  orders.  Mtijor 
An^BSoni  eonmaading  the  fiOth  regiment,  destroyed  warrant  No.  53,  whicb 
was  held  in  that  ctftM*  and  thereon  a  letttr  was  written,  by  Henry  Nichols,  oT 
the  light  company,  dated  May  27,  18tO,  requesting  a  new  warrant.  Mi^  . 
MiddUtea*  of  the  43nd  regiment,  also  prohibited  the  holdings  of  the  lodge  in  ' 
that  aegiment  at  Malta.  It  will  dso  be  seen  by  the  letters  from  New  Soudi 
Walaa,  and  th»  letters  to  Corfu  and  other  piaees,  diat  die  generd  orders  of  the 
commBnder»iik*diief  were  ezphdned,  by  the  deputy  grand  secretaty,  to  the 
soldiers  with  whom  he  corresponded,  as  being  intended,  not  reaBy  to  suppress 
the  lodges,  but  merely  to  hold  out  only  a  semblance  of  doing  so. 

'<  Your  committee  inserts  a  Mat  of  military  warrants,  issued  to  the  following 
regiments,  to  hold  lodges  under  the  Loyal  Orange  Institution,  and  which  was 
extracted  from  the  printed  register  of  18M,  presented  by  Mr.  Chetwoode  ;■  and 
if  the  regiments  and  military  corps,  holding  warrants  oodec  die  grand  ladga  of 
Dublin,  as  stated  in  the  evidence  before  the  House,  ace  iakan  into  aooount^  it 
will  be  seen  how  large  a  portion  of  the  anny  has  been  at  diiertttt  times  imbued 
with  Orangtism. 
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N«L   3d:  IStb  Light  Dragoons. 

31.  Royal  Sappers  and  Minert, 

'    7th  company. 
33.  24th  regiment  of  Foot 
'-  68.  95th,  t»r  Rifle  Brigade. 
•     «4k  Mh  Jli^minit 

6^  Royal  Artillery  DriTen. 
'     mk  iM  Regiment 
<7.  Royal  Artillery. 
77.  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
H.  42nd  Foot  (Highlanders). 
^      87.  £9th  Foot 

94.  Rifle  Brigade,  2ud  battalion. 
104^  42nd  Regiment 
114.  Rifle  Brigade. 
120.  81st  Foot 
125.  7th  Dragoon  Guards. 


No.  131.  16th  Light  Dragoons 
165.  51st  Light  Infimtry. 
181.  6th  Foot 
190.  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 

204.  5th  Ditto  Ditto 

205.  Royal  Artillery,  4thl>«tlalio&. 
232.  Ditto  Ditto,  7tfa  I^tto. 
238.  67th  Foot 

241.  a9th  Foot 

243.  Eoyal  Sarmera  and  Minert. 

248.  Ditto  ArtiUeiy,  5th  battalion. 

254.  Ditto  Ditto,  Hh  Ditto. 

258.  94th  Foot 

260.  17th  Foot 

269.  Ist  Royal  Draffoons. 

204.  6^  Dragoon  Guards. 


Then  follows  a  list,  consisting  of  two  pages  and  a  half  in  tli» 
rqxurt^of  various  sums  of  money  reoeived  from  lodges  in  Ait 

inie  parliamentary  committee  proceed  thus^— 

.   It  wiU  be  seen  by  the  correspondAOce  between  non-oomniaiioDed  oAoert 
anclprivates  in  difierent  r^^ents  of  the  line,  and  of  the  artillery  at  BeranMki; 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  and  the  deputy  grand  secretary  of  Uie  inatifntion« 
that  Orange  Lodges  have  not  only  been  held  in  regiaaents  in  tfaeae  ool4Dki,  witlr 
the  knowledge  of  the  grand  officers  of  the  in8titiition»  but  tbat  the  tokBent  haiw 
heen  encouraged  by  them  to  hold  such  lodges  under  die  most  saspioiouB  <;iicnni->  i 
itaikces.    The  books  of  the  institution  show  also  that  money  has  been  receired 
from  them,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  warrants,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
letters  demanding  the  dues  owing  to  the  Grand  Lodge  by  the  members  of  thesd 
lodges ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  all  this  could  be  done,  and  e^it^ 
Honed  for  so  many  years,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  grand  officers  of  the  ' 
Institution  in  London,  to  whom,  it  may  lairiy  be  preeumed,  that  the  books  of  tile 
secvetvy  and  treasturer  have  been  alwa3r8  accesstMe. 

"  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  appear  to  be  deeply  imbued  wMi 
the  fystem  ef  Orangeism.  Your  committee  refer  to  several  leMen  which  htum 
nne  before  .them,  and  which  will  explain  the  progress  of  the  system  there ; 
but  four  Committee  consider  it  of  importance  to  plac«r  prominently  before  the 
House  one  letter,  dated  January  1833,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  then  deputy 
gnnd  secretaiy  of  the  institution  in  London,  induced  the  writer,  a  soldier,  to 
diaobey-the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer;  and  did  actually  exchange  a» 
Irish  fpr  an  English  warrant  to  hold  a  lodge  in  the  regiment,  contrary  to  the 
orden  of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  at  the  time  he  knew  that  the  military 
etdoi  were  in  force  against  such  grant 

**  SidM§y,  Uik  January  1833. 
'<  Sir  and  Bvotiier, 

"  I  aB6  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  following  account  of  260  Loyal  Orange 
Kumaawm,  who  are  increasing  rapidly  in  the  17th  regimertt  at  present;  our 
number  of  mesobers  nt  pra»nt  is  73  regular  good  member^ ;  our  fund  is  not 
itroiig  at  ptcsent,  for  wo  a)lo«r  our  side  tr.  per  week,  and  our  enteruig  charge 
M  only  2t,  Sd,     We  held  a  No.  from  the  Benevolent  Orange  Systery  of  frrland 
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m  182$,  but  I  thought  better  to  exchange  the  tome  which  I  did  in  1829,  k^r% 
after  I  was  ordered  to  embark  for  New  Sonrti  Wales. 

«•  I  was  ordered,  previous  to  embarkation,  if  I  had  or  held  a  warrant  of  the- 
Onmge  vytibtm^  toacnd  ithack  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  I  did  not  think  proper 
todof  tUs,  Imust#wn,  was  direct  disobedience  of  orders  to  my  commanding 
officer;  bat  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Chetwoode  Eustace,  then  deputy  grand  secretary, 
and  he  iaforned  me  not  to  be  the  least  afraid,  for  no  harm  would  be  done  me. 
I  knew  there  was  an  order  issued  in  1829,  prohibiting  Orange  Lodges  in  the 
amy,  but  this  was  only,  as  I  believe,  to  satisfy  our  most  bitter  enemies;  hut  If 
our  bdov«d  Sovereign  was  depending  on  them  for  the  support  of  his  crown,  he 
woold  flad  the  resvltj  but  I  h<^  God  will  keep  them  from  further  power,  for 
they  are  getting  too  much  in  power,  both  in  die  army  and  public.  I  am  of 
opinion,  ttait,  if  Orange  Lo^g^  were  established  in  this  country,  it  would  in- 
erease  ih«  welfare  of  the  communiiy,  for  there  is  numbers  of  free  respectable 
itthabitanta,  and  discharged  soldiers,  would  support  the  same ;  but  we  are  not 
ifflowed  to  r^^  inhabitani»  Orangemen  under  oar  warrant  held  as  a  military 
one  bm  if  thsre  was  a  waixant  granted  to  me,  f  am  assured  it  would  increase 
rapidly,  as  I  intend  to  stop  in  this  country  by  purchasing  my  dischar^,  wlien 
I  ^all  make  ooHMwnicaftion  to  you  on  the  same. 

"  Wm.  M*Kee,  Corporal  17th  Hegimenu 
"  God  Save  the  King. 
**  N.B.'^-^Diiec^  to  Corporal  Wm.  M'Kee, 
"  H.  M.  17th  Reg.  Sydney." 
*^  Wheifr  e«>ery  tndeavoiw  <m  ^  part  of  government  to  put  an  end  to  Orange 
Lodges  imiieinnf^  has  been  Met  by  vedoubled  efibrts  on  the  part  of  the  Orange 
lostilation,  not  only  to  uphold,  but  to  increase  them»  evidently  violating  the 
military  law  j  and  aggravating  its  tlolation>  by  concealing  from  the  officers  of  the 
Affi^rent  tegitnents,  and  from  tho  Conaiander  of  the  Forces,— from  all,  in  £M:t, 
but  Orangtmen,  die  Bxed  determination  of  fostering  theur  institution.    When 
soldiers  are  urgid  in  official  letters  from  the  deputy  grand  secreUry  of  the  society, 
to  hdd  meetings,  notwithstanding  the  ordets  of  the  Conimand«r-i»- Chief  to  .the 
contrary,  but  with  inatructiona  to  aot  with  caution  and  prudence,  it  is  surely 
time  fbr  Government  to  take  measusca  for  tho  con^lete  suppression  of  such 
institutions." 

And  now  the  quesrion  arises,  whetlier  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  oth^  persons  of  great  eminence,  were  i^^aliy  ifa 
that  state  of  profound  igncMrance  which  they  profess,  and 
which  must  be  owned  to  be  more  maraellous  tbiux  the  moet 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  other  men.  TW*  topic  isja 
delicate  one;  we  have  throughout  endeavoured  to  avoid  ^^ng 
anythmg  personally  ofTensive  of  any  man;  we  Vve  >^en 
given  credit  to  Orangemen,  as  individuals,  for  pure  mo^v^s, 
and  honourable  purposes ;  and  fearing  that  if  yfe  were  t6  slate 
our  own  impressions,  we  should  be  compelled  to  qpeak^wfrtrf  a 
severity  from  which  we  are  desirous  to„. abstain,  we  prefer 
copying  verbatim,  the  observations  made  by  the  parliamentary 
committee,  on  lodges  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  Upon 
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the  great  embarrassment  they  fdt  in  reconciling  the  protes- 
tations of  illustrious  individuals,  with  the  facts  of  which  they 
give  the  detaiL 

**  Vour  Committee,  in  reviewing  all  the  fkcts  brought  before  them,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  proved,  are  unable  to  recon- 
cOe  those  facts  with  die  ignorance  professed  by  the  Imperial  Grand  Master,  the 
deputy  grand-master  of  England  tod  Wales,  and  by  other  grand  cheers  of  the 
institution,^  of  the  existence  of  lodges  in  the  army. 

**  The  books  of  the  institution  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  neglected* ;  but 
^  bnsineas  of  the  grand  lodge  has  been  very  regularly  conducted ;  the  evidence 
of  every  witness  proves  that  the  deputy  grand  secretary  and  grand  committee 
prepare  the  business  for  the  grand  lodge;  and  that  every  proposition  for  its 
ddiberation  is  considered  by  the  lodge  in  the  order  entered  on  the  rota ;  and  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  every  grand  lodge,  detailing  the  business  therein 
transacted,  is  printed  and  circulated  soon  after  the  meetings,  to  every  grand 
officer  of  tlie  grand  lodge,  and  generally  to  every  master  of  a  lodge.-  AU  these 
forms  induce  your  Committee  to  place  reliance  on  the  docwmentary  evidence, 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads,  viz, — 

**  Ist.  There  have  been  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  kept, 
with  some  interruptions,  since  1819  ;  and  in  them  there  are  entries  respecting 
the  military  brethren,  the  granting  of  warrants,  and  the  demanding  and  the 
receipt  of  money  from  various  lodges  in  the  army.  The  following  are  eaumiples 
of  soch  entries ;  viz, — 

■*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Inttitudon,  Manc^iester^  28th  June, 
1819.-^'  Resolved,  that  a  warrant  be  granted  to  Inrodier  Brew,  to  hold  a  lodge  in 
the  6th  regiment  of  infimtry.'  '* 

"  June  26  and  27,  1820.  Meeting  at  Mmcbester.— Resqlved,  <  That  all 
imlitiBry  lodges,  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland,  shidl  communicate  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland,  but  must  transmit  their  returns  regularly  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England.* " 

"  March  6, 1821,  Manche8ter.~-fiesolved,  *  That  Seijeant  Hill,  of  the  4th 
ifrsigoon  guards,  be  again  admitted  as  a  member  of  ^le  ia8titution»  in  consequence 
of  the  charges  originally  made  against  bin  having  been  proved  to  be  malicious 
and&lse.'" 

^  /one  W,  1821.    Half-^^eariy  meeting  at  Lord  Kenyon's.— Resolved,  **  That 

.Ivo^^  William  JSridgeman,  master  of  lodge  131,  lately  held  in  the  16th  regi- 

m^t,  be  required  to  account  to  the  grand  lodge  for  his  conduct  on  pain  of 

expubion  ^  a*  the  same  meeting,  warrants  were  granted  to  Faithful  Hall, 

'tl^  regiment  of  foot,  Thonms  Maokean,  10th  light  dragoons,  and  to  Henry 

•.GMy,  find  6r  Coldttream guards,  to  hold  lodges  in  their  respective  reg^iments. 

.  "  ifai)dl^2«>>  1323.  Meeting  of  grand  lodge  at  Lord  Kenyon's.— Resolved, 
„/  That  warrants  be  granted  to  John  Sempleton,  sofaoohnaster,  seijeant  Sd  regi- 
'rnent  of  guards.'  And  at  this  meeting  there  is  a  separate  resolution, — '  That  no 
-'Sttftitflibn  in  numbers  be  mide  between  military  and  civil  warrants.' " 
• '  ^  At  i^fBMtiog  of  the  grand  lodge  at  Lord  Kenyon's,  on  the  29th  September, 
lBd3»  deputy  grand  master  Stockdale,  in  the  chair.  It  was  resolved, — 'That 
our  military  brethren  holding  warrants,  regularly  notify  to  the  deputy  grand 

*  Vo  ttiittttes  df  the  pTocee<tings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  are  entered  from  1829 
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•ecretary  their  change  of  quarten,  that  the  neceaaary  communicatioiia  »tj  h$ 
prsferfied  with  the  gcand  lodges' " 

**  Meedng  of  graad  lodge,  /ane  15,  1837,  Lord  Kenyon  in  the  chair.  '  John. 
Oibaoo  (BuUiary)  Woolwich,'  attended  die  meeting,  and  wa«  appointed  a  deputy 
grand  matter. 

**  And  ait  the  fintmeetiiig  of  Ae  Orange  Institatkm  of  Great  Britain  after  the 
Duke  of  Comberland  hecame  grand  matter,  held  at  the  hoote  of  Lord  Keajoo, 
on  the  17th  March,  1829,  the  Doke  of  Cumberland  in  the  diatr,  the  refnrtef 
the  Orand  Committee  wai  read,  received,  and  confirmed,  and  the  following  reM- 
Intiont  were  unanimoutly  adopted : — 
**  That  new  warramU  be  granted. 
**  Na  66,  to  Samnel  Morrit,  mnsidan,  43rd  Foot,  Gibraltar. 

94v  to  Hotpital-Seijeant  Charles  O.  Haines,  2nd  Batt.  Bifle  Bogpd^ 

Malta. 
104>  to  Private  James  Bain,  42nd  Foot,  Gibraltar. 
1 14,  to  Corpora]  John  Parkinson,  2nd  Batt.  Rifle  Brigade,  Devooport 
348,  to  R.  Lawrence,  5th  Batt  Royal  Artillery,  Gibraltar. 
"  At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  the  same  place,  on  the  4th  June,  1832,  where 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  also  presided,  the  report  of  the  Grand  Committee  and 
their  retohtliont  were  read  before  the  grand  lodge.    The  tenth  resolution  is  0 
the  eibct  that  '  several  additional  letters  were  laid  before  the  grand  coamiitttsi 
containing^  eemplaints  against  Mr.  Chetwoode;*  among  these  were  letten  Jraia 
thetfoOowing'  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates : — 
**  Bermuda'  .    .  Serjeant Chainey,  Nov.  2,  1831; 
'Cotfti     .     .    .  Hospital-Serjeant  Haines,  2nd  Batt  Rifles,  April  15,  UU. 
Dahlia  .    .    .  Brother  Nichols,  50th  Reg.  May  12, 1832. 
yaka     .    .    .  Brother  M'Innes,  42nd  Reg.  Higlanders,  1st  May,  1833. 
Uuebec  .    .    .  — —  In^^  24th  Reg. 
"  By  die  report  of  the  procee^ngs  of  the  grand  lodge,  held  on  the  16ih  of 
April,  1813,  tb«  Duke  of  Cumherlattd  being  in  die  chair,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  warrant  233,  Woolwich  (being  a  miUtary  warrant.  Royal  JrtiUerf, 
9tk  baitalion),  were  read,  and  Brodier  John  Gibson  (miUtary)  of  the  said  war- 
rant, w^ettamimd:  and  it  was  resolved  that  Charles  Nimens  (a  prmaU  in  thai 
hattaUm)  should  be  suspended  from  membership,  with  right  of  appeal  lUrim^ 
Che  grand  conmiittee  to  the  next  grand  lodge. 

"  2nd.  In  tlie  letter-book  of  the  institution,  from  1808  to  the  latett  period,  op 
to  which  yonr  Committee  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  evidence,  there  are  ropist  ii 
letten  addressed  by  the  deputy  grand  secretary  of  the  institution  to  non-c^a- 
missioned  officers  and  privates  in  regiments,  and  in  detachments  of  artilkryii 
home  and  id>road  (copies  of  some  of  which  are  annexed  in  the  A]^enda)( 
all  sent  by  the  deputy  grand  secretary  for  the  time,  in  the  name  o£  the  grani 
lodge.  There  is  also  a  mass  of  letters  from  soldiers  belonging  to  lodges  in  tfe9 
army  ;  some  of  them  addressed  to  Lord  Kenyon,  which  his  lordship  admitttd  hi 
must  have  seen,  although  he  did  not  at  first  recollect  them ;  these  letters  emfance 
a  large  portion  of  the  army,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 

**  3r(L  There  are  regular  entries  of  the  names  of  the  regiments,  and  theoorpi 
of  artillery,  and  to  others,  in  the  ledgers  from  1820  to  1824 ;  the  number  of  4ht 
warrants  granted  to  each  of  them,  the  amount  of  dues  owing  by  them  to  th« 
fp^nd  lodge,  and  the  amounts  received,  from  time  to  time,  from  them ;  all  th«w 
accounts  are  kept  by  the  deputy  grand  treasurer,  and  once  a  year,  or  odtena:^  the 
accounu  of  the  institution  were  balanced  and  laid  before  the  grandlodgen^*^^ ' 
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tfiesa  prltited  accounU,  entries  from  lodges  in  th^.vm^alap  AfpMr.  In  the 
sccounts  published  and  circulated  within  the  last  three  yean  to  every  VfMAnber  of 
the  grand  lodge,  there  are  many  entries  ako  of  the  names  of  die  ipritates  and 
oM-commissioned  officers,  from  whom  money  was  received,  viz. : — 
Doeg  repeiyed  fipm  tha  /ollowj^  Military  Idodgtn,  from  the  aoeoant  subti4tted 
' '  '"  ^   ■  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  4th  June  1835. 

£.  t.    d, 

Woolwich,  138:  13,  Dues  to  March  1813 0  15    6 

296:  1st  Royal  Dragoons 280 

Gibraltar  -    -  53rd  Reg.     -     -     for  new  Warrant     ----1116 
From  Malta  -  Fusileers,  granted  by  Commissioner  Nucella,  for 

new  Warrant 300 

Dover   -     114:  Dues  from  June  1832,  Ist  Rifle  Brigade       -     -     1     0     0 
**  4th.  There  is  a  register  in  which  some  thousand  namea  are  alphabetically 
entered,  with  the  number  of  the  lodge  they  belong  to ;  and,  of  these,  some  hun- 
dreds are  entered  as  military,  and  opposite  to  them  the  number  of  the  regiments 
they  respectively  belong  to. 

^  Ml.  There  exists  a  register  printed  in  1826,  and  made  up  in  maauscript  by 
Mr.  Cfaetwoode  to  1830,  of  all  the  lodges  under  the  institution,  having  the  iiancs 
of  thirty  regiments  or  corps  opposite  the  numbers  of  the  warrants  they  held ;  and 
many  of  the  printed  circulars  announced  that  those  printed  registers  of  the 
lodges  were  on  sale  at  2f.  each.  An  extract  of  the  registers  of  military  lodgea  is 
given  in  another  part  of  the  report 

"  6th.  In  the  printed  circular  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  lodge,  at 
iriueh  Mis  Royal  Highness  presided,  there  ore  entries  of  the  warrants  graotcd  to 
regiments  by  that  grand  lodge :  for  instance,  it  appears  from  the  minutes  of  pigo- 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  grand  lodge,  at  No.  9,  Poctman-square,  <m  the 
17th  February,  1881,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  grand  master  of  the  erajpire^  in 
the  cludr,  that  the  issuing  of  twenty- four  warrants  to  hold  new  loggias  was  apf- 
proved,  and  three  of  them  are  thus  inserted,  viz, 

Ko.  254,  to  Samuel  Heasty,  6th  Battalion  Artillery. 
258,  to  James  Smith,  94th  foot 
260,  to  Private  Wilson,  17tb  foot 
**  niere  are  also  entries  (1947)  of  Seijeant  William  Keith  having  attended 
two  meetings  as  proxy  for  the  1st  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  watraat  269. 
Andliy  a  re^ution  at  a  meeting  of  the  grand  lodge  on  the  15th  February,  1827» 
'  No  pttMn  can  be  received  as  proi^  in  the  grand  lodge,  who  is  not  of  hiaiself 
qualilM  ttf^X  and  vote  therein.' 

«  7th.  fn  &e  laws  and  ordinances  of  1821,  1826,  and  1834,  there  is  an  ap* 
pereat  ctteduragement  held  out  for  the  initiation  of  soldiers  and  aailon  to  be 
Orsi^ttiilin  by  the  remission  of  the  fees  of  admission. 

**  On  llie  4di  of  June,  1834,  there  is  the  following  entry  in  the  printed  report 
ofproee«diiigs: — 

»  «  Tlie  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  institution,  as  revised  by  the  grand  com- 
nittee,  and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  grand 
master,  and  his  lordship  the  deputy  grand  master  of  England  and  Wales,  were 
appro«v«d  and  confided  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  final  supervision  of  Lord 
Kenjvn.' 

**  And  it  is  difikult  to  luderstand  how  either  of  them  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
ioQowing  law,  vbt, 
"  BmAb  4Itt-i-No  person  can  be  admitted  into  this  institution  for  a  less  fee  than 
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Ifif.,  nor  advanced  into  the  purple  order,  after  a  reasonable  probation,  for  less 
than  an  extra  fee  of  ^«.,  except  soldiers  and  sailors,  when  the  fee  of  adndssioa 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  meeting. 

"  This  rule  was  entered  in  the  manuscript  laws  submitted  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Lens 
In  1821,  also  in  the  copy  of  1826,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  copy  revised  in 
1834. 

**  8th.  A  warrant  was  granted  in  18S2  to  Edward  Nucella,  to  visit  established 
lodges  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isbndi,  and  to 
establish  others  where  he  could,  as  follows : — 

"  No.  Foreign  Warrant,  (Copy.)  Granted 

thU  lOth  day  of  August  1832. 

"   BY    VIRTUE   OF   THIS   AUTHORITY, 

'*  Our  well-beloVed  Brother  Orangeman,  Edward  Nucella,  Esq.,  of  Sooth 
Lambeth,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  is  b.»i  his  successors  are  nominated  and 
warranted  to  the  Office  of  Worshipful  Master  in  the  Orange  Institution,  and 
appointed  to  perform  the  requisites  thereof  within  beyond  the  Realm  of  Great 
Britain. 

**  Given  under  our  Seal,  at  London. 
(Signed)         "  CHANDOS,  Grand  Secretary. 

(Signed)        "  ERNEST,  Grand  Master. 

Seal,^ 

William 
IIL 

**  Mr.  Nucella  was  informed  before  his  departure  from  England,  that  there  were 
military  lodges  in  Malta,  and  he  stated  to  the  committee  that  it  was  publidj 
known  in  that  idand  diat  Orange  Lodges  were  held  in  the  regiments  there.  He 
was  known  in  Malta  as  the  agent  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Institution,  and  the  sol- 
diers and  non-coannlailoiied  officers  visited  him  as  such,  and  he  attended  their 
lodges.  He  wrste  several  letters  from  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the 
deputy  grand  secretary,  describing  his  proceedings ;  these  letters  were  read  by 
the  grrand  eommittee, — ^were  read  in  the  grand  lodge,  when  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  Lord  Kenyon  were  present,  and  the  thanks  of  the  grand  lodge  were 
given  to  Mr.  Nucella  for  his  zeaL  Mr.  Nucella  stated  in  his  letters  that  he  had 
granted  two  warrants,  eis.  to  the  7th  and  73rd  regiments,  to  hold  lodges  ;  and 
these  were  afterwards  approved  of  by  the  grand  lodge,  and  the  dues  for  the 
same  were  entered  in  the  account  of  the  regiment,  kept  in  the  books  of  the  grand 
lodge  aa  received.  On  the  4th  October,  1833,  he  writes,  '  I  find  only  two  oat  of 
four  battalions  of  regiments  and  companies  of  artillery  stationed  in  itiis  island, 
viz,  42nd  Highlanders  (the  head  lodge)  and  the  94th  are  dtting  under  warrants, 
the  former,  No.  104,  master  John  M*Kay  ;  the  latter,  No.  258,  master  Fireteick 
Spooner ;  the  two  other  regiments,  the  7th  and  73rd,  are  sitting  under  jM^soepts. 
On  the  80th  October,  1833,  he  sent  a  list  of  the  members  of  lodge  tM  Ift  the 
94th  regiment,  and  of  No.  194  lodge  in  the  7th  regiment,  &c. ;  he  states,  *  ^t 
M^or  Middleton,  of  the  42nd  regiment,  had  put  down  the  lodge  No.  liA,  held  in 
that  regiment,'  and  he  details  his  expostulation  with  the  m^or  for  so  ddmg;  In 
Ilia  letter  from  Corfu,  26th  November,  1833,  he  states  that  he  had  been  prevented 
by  Lord  Nugent,  the  civil  governor,  from  establishing  a  lodge  there ;  and  he 
mentions  with  astonishment,  the  orders  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  prohi- 
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biting  the  soldier  from  holding  or  sitting  in  any  lodge  whatever.  In  his  letter  of 
7th  February,  1834,  he  mentions  that  he  had  granted  to  Captain  M*Dugall,  pay-^ 
master  of  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  the  warrant  No.  196  Z  lodge,  for  haTing 
been  an  Orangeman  for  thirty  years,  and  that  he  had  raised  him  and  the  deputy 
mafeter,  ens^  and  quarter- master  Hickman  of  the  78rd  regiment,  to  the  dignity 
of  the  purple  order.  '  All  this,'  he  adds,  '  subject  to  the  approbation  and  con- 
ArmatioD  of  the  grand  master  of  the  empire,  whom  you  of  course  make  acquainted 
with  tlie  whole*  and  also  the  grand  lodge.'  Mr.  Kucella  never  thought  of  con- 
ceaUqg  hia  mission  as  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Orange  Association : 
but,  in  every  letter,  and  in  his  evidence,  seems  proud  of  that  duty ;  his  warrant 
was  bung  up  openly  in  his  chambers  all  the  time  he  was  in  Malta.  These  letters 
were  read  in  the  grand  lodge  at  different  times.  Notice  of  them  was  made  on 
the  4tb  of  June,  1833,  by  Lord  Kenyon  in  very  favourable  terms ;  and  at  another 
4ime  the  following  entry  appears : 

"  *  The  KcalouB  exertions  of  brother  Nucella,  M.  D.  C.  and  grand  commis- 
sioner on  the  continent  for  the  advancement  of  the  institution,  as  detailed  in  his 
lettecs  from  Italy,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  afforded  high  gratiflcatiOB,  and 
called  finth  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  grand  lodge.' 

**  Your  committee  call  particular  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Nucella, 
as  he  was  sent  under  a  foreign  warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Imperial 
Grand  Master,  to  Malta,  imd  other  places,  and  that  warrant  could  not  have  been 
signed  l^ank ;  he  reports  to  the  Deputy  Grand  Secretary  his  progress,  and  the 
stateofjOrange  Lodges  in  the  regiments  from  time  to  time — his  letters  are  read 
in  grand  lodge — notice  of  tbem  taken  in  the  printed  reports ;  and  finally,  he 
reoeired  from  the  deputy  grand  secretary,  the  following  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
Iwtjptftial  Grand  Master. 

(Copy)  *»  Oranob  Institdtion. 

«  My  dear  Sk, 

"  It  affords  me  no  small  portion  of  pleasure  to  forward  you  an  extract  from 
die  last  Report  i«f  the  (Ghrand  Committee,  which  was  confirmed  by  our  illustrious 
Grand  Master  in  Grand  Lodge.  My  time  has  been  so  .^grossed,  as  well  in 
preparing  for  that  meeting  as  in  presiding  at  Grand  Committees,  since  another  ' 
of  which,  on  finance,  will  be  held  to-morrow,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  one 
moment  which  I  could  call  my  own.  This  must  serve  as  my  apology  for  not 
(^enng  you  my  respects  in  person,  which  I  shall  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
dmng ;  in  the  meanwhile,  begging  you  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for  Uie  restora- 
tion of  your  health, 

"  I  have,  &c, 

(Sighed)  **  W.  Blennerhassett  Fairman." 

**  to  fidniund  Nucella,  Esq." 

, .  **  Haviqg  heard  read  the  highly  interesting,  important,  and  valuable  commu- 
nicalioos  of  brother  Nucella,  M.G.  C,  &c,  from  Corfu,  Malta,  and  other  remote 
pUp^oJC  various  dates,  as  also  one  of  this  morning  from  Vauxhall-place,  on  his 
jpetnrn  lo  England,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  during  which  he  had  been 
making  a  tour  no  less  extensive  than  useful,  your  grand  committee  beg  to  offer 
hioL  th«ir  warmest  pongratulations,  and  their  most  cordial  welcome,  on  returning 
to  Ina  native  land.  The  acceptable  proofe  he  has  afforded  on  all  occasions,  of  his 
unremitting  zeal  to  promote  the  objects,  and  to  extend  the  principles,  of  our 
ifistitulioRt  have  been  ?;uch  as  cannot  fail  to  ensure  liim  the  approbation  of  the 
Grand  Irfxige.  In  bearinir  this*  testimony  to  his  merits,  the  committee  would  be 
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guilty  of  great  injustice,  were  tliey  not  to  recommend  him  strongly  for  some 
especial  mark  of  honour,  for  the  heavy  claim  he  has  established  on  the  gratitnde 
of  the  high  dignitaries,  and  of  the  brotherhood  in  general.  They  cannot  ckae 
this  well-deserved  tribute  of  respect  for  him,  without  expressing  their  regret  at 
his  indisposition,  with  their  best  wishfs  for  his  recoyery. 

•«  W.  B.  F.,   ChairmaiL" 

"  9th.  Lieutenant-colonel  Fairman  states,  that  soldiers  from  the  garrison  in 
the  castle,  were  admitted,  in  their  regimentals,  to  the  lodges  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh whilst  on  his  tour  of  inspection  ;  that  he  granted  a  new  military  warrant  to 
the  6th  Dragoons  at  Sheffield ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  and  his  predeeeswr, 
the  former  deputy  grand  secretary,  exchanged  many  old  Irish  military  WMrailt 
for  English  ones,  without  inquiry.  At  Rochdale,  it  was  publicly  and  generally 
known,  that  the  military  belonged  to  the  Orange  Associations.  In  Malta,  th< 
exiatenoe  of  Orangeism  in  the  army  was  generally  known  by  officers  and  men ; 
and  Mr.  Nuoella  was  recognised  by  them  openly  as  a  Commusiohek  fromtfae 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Imperial  Grand  Master  of  the  Loyal  Orange  Asaagj 
atioti  of  England.  Mr.  Nucella  remonstrated  with  the  comm^ding  officer  of 
the  42nd  regiment,  on  the  subject  of  his  suppressing  the  lodge  in  that  regiment ; 
and  be  afierwsvds  attended  the  meetings  of  other  military  lodges  there, 
although  he  knew  they  if  ere  being  held  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  ixnMtisftidcr 
of  the  forces. 

**  Your  Committee  therefore  submit  to  The  House  these  details,  as  sobm  of 
the  mkny  proofs  which  have  been  brought  before  diem,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Orange  Lodges  in  the  army  have,  from  time  to  time,  come  under  tkt 
notice  of  the  grand  committee,  and  of  the  grand  lodge ;  and,  wheD  it  it  tUb 
known  that,  at  almost  every  meeting  of  the  grand  lodge  since  his  appointmeittf 
the  ftnpcrial  grand  master  and  the  deputy  grand  master  for  Great  Britain  have 
been  present.  Your  CommiUee  must  repeat,  that  they  find  it  most  difficult  to 
reooacile  atatementSy.in  evidence  before  theMi  with  ignorance  of  these  )M«eeed*' 
ings  on  the  part  of  Lord  Kenyooi  and  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnkt  oi, 
Cumberland.*' 

If  our  exhausted  space  did  not  warn  us,  that  on  theaie; 
remarkable  disclosures,  we  at  present  can  make  no  commenfi. 
we  should  almost,  from  other  and  more  painful  motive . 
hesitate  to  inquire,  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  t|i^! 
declarations  of  illustrious  indi\dduals,  to  which  w^  have  already , 
referred.  But  the  revelations  made  by  the  report,  and  t^C; 
apparently  conflicting  declarations  of  these  distingui^ibei., 
personages,  are  both  before,  our  fellow  couotrymeA,: — ^they. 
are  thus  enabled  to  form  their  own  opinion. 
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Since  our  observations  on  the  ChanctHorship  wen?  printt^Ii 
an  end  has  been  put  to  the  provisjtntiil  state  of  the  Court  of 
Chaiicer^^  by  the  nomination  of  Lord  Cot  ten  ham  as  Chancellor. 
In  this  appointment,  and  in  that  of  iVIr,  Bickersteth  to  the 
Roll%  with  a  peerage ^ — which  will  enable  him  to  render 
permanent  assistance  to  the  cause  of  law  reform  where  it  is  most 
wanted — we  find  most  acceptable  pletl^es  of  the  deterniination 
of  Ministers  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  last  session ^  and  to  render 
the  Chancellor  henceforth  a  permanent  judgej  unencumbered 
with  political  duties. 

We  have  also  to  notice  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Lynch,  which 
has  just  appeared  on  the  subject,  which  we  have  discusseti. 
We  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  ua  to  give  any  lengthcnetl 
notice  of  this  excellent  work,  in  which  we  have  been  much 
gratified  to  find  that  our  own  views  are  sanctioned.  From 
the  coincidence  that  will  be  observed  between  Mr*  Lynches 
pamphlet  and  our  own  article^  we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  the 
plan,  which  has  thus  been  simultaneously  suggested,  by  two 
writers  who  have  had  no  communicationj  must  be  one^  for  the 
adoption  of  which,  circumstances  have  long  been  preparing 
the  way*  and  which  the  public  mind  is  likely  to  receive 
favourably.  We  wish  we  had  met  with  Mr.  Lynclf  s  pamphlet 
eaii'Iier,  that  we  might  have  extracted  from  it»  some  of  bis 
very  striking  illustrations  of  the  great  practical  evils  of  the 
present  system.  But  the  reader  will,  both  for  these,  and 
its  suggestions  of  amendment,  find  it  well  worth  perusal. 
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Article    I. 

Mhnoires  inSdits  de  Louis  Henri  de  LonUnie^  Comte  de 

Briennej  SecrStaire  dEtat  sous  Louis  XIV. :  2  tomes : 

Paris. 
M^moires  secrets  1st  inidits  de  MeuUime  la  Comtesse  du 

Barri:  4tcHne8:  Paris. 
Mimoires  du  Comte  Jlewandre  de   Tilly^  pour  servir  i 

rhistoire  des  mceurs  de  la  Jin  du  18^«  siicle :  4  tomes : 

Paris. 

Ths  literature  of  memoirs  is  of  French  origin,  and  has 
flourished  most  luxuriantly  in  its  native  soil.  Amongthe  antients 
there  were  no  memoirs — at  least  in  the  better  times  of  antiquity. 
The  two  great  incentives  to  modem  memoir  writing — self- 
conceit,  and  secret  intrigue — were  wanting.  Talent,  merit, 
and  faction — the  eloquence  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  the  pas- 
sions— ^rank  corruption  and  lawless  force — ^variously  decided 
the  strife  of  ambition  in  the  democracies  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  machinery  of  government  was  simple  and  unveiled; 
and  though  selfish  passions  were  in  fierce  activity,  public 
spirit,  and  public  objects,  greatly  predominated.  The  actors 
would  transmit  their  names  by  inscribing  them  in  the 
pubKc  temple  of  renown.  They  had  no  thought  of  leaving 
bdiind  them  testamentary  packets  of  egotism  or  defamation, 
to  be  unsealed  by  posterity.  The  vices  and  crimes  of  the 
imperial  courts,  it  is  true,  afibrded  all  the  encitements  to  pri- 
vate memoir-writing;  but  inventive  capacity  was  exhausted — 
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or  what  remained  of  it,  was  employed — with  some  rare  and 
bright  exceptions — ^in  corrupting  what  had  been  invented 
before.  Tacitus,  however,  mentions  memoirs  of  Agrippina, 
of  which  he  made  use  in  his  annals ;  and  Adrian  is  said  to  have 
left  memoirs  of  his  life  under  the  name  of  one  of  his 
secretaries*. 

The  court  of  France,  and  its  coteries,  have  been  the  chosen 
foci  of  scandal,  vanity,  frivolity,  every  pursuit  of  ambition,  and 
every  species  of  intrigue ;  and  the  French  language,  from  the 
point,  flexibility,  and  finesse  of  its  turns  of  expression,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  a  species  of  writing,  of  which  the  great  staple 
is  satire,  pleasantry,  conceit,  and  trifling.  Hence  the  countless 
brood  of  French  memoirs  from  Philippes  de  Commines,  Bran- 
t6me,  Sully,  to  De  Retz,  Joly,  Dangeau,  Rochefaucault,  La 
Fare,  St.  Simon,  Noailles,  Montgon,  &c. ; — from  the  quaint 
egotism  and  gossipping  philosophy  of  Montaigne  to  the  elo- 
quent, melancholy,  and  most  degrading  confessions  of  Rous- 
seau ;  and  down  still  lower  to  the  coxcomb  profligacies  of  Lauzun 
and  Tilly ;  the  rechauffie  of*  court  depravity,  pretending  to 
be  "  memoirs  of  herself,  by  Madame  du  Barri;""  the  spu- 
rious stories  of  Napoleon  and  his  court,  published  under  the 
name  of  a  lady  notoriously  precluded,  by  her  position,  from 
acquaintance  with  the  imperial  court  .and  its  circles ;  and  the 
libertine  efiVontery  of  that  contemporaine^  whom  the  Parisians 
have  aptly  styled,  **  la  veuve  de  la  grande  Armfe.** 

General  history  has  been  benefited  by  the  better  order  of 
these  productions.  They  have  been  still  more  useful  to  the 
history  of  morals  and  manners.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  mo«t 
debased  human  creature  to  try  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge 
and  accordingly  slaves  and  sycophants  to  a  despotic,  capriciouB, 
or  vicious  will,  have  sometimes  avenged  their  debasement  on  ita 


*  The  ttiaria  mentiooed  in  Tacitus  were  a  i^peckf  of  neivspaper,  njdier 
than  private  journal ;  and  as  to  the  chronicles  of  court  news  a»d  laipctial 
depravity,  kept  by  freedroen,  eunuchs,  and  other  courtiers,  so  littlt  is  kmNfn.  qf 
them,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  how  far  they  approached  the  modem  fiurm 
of  journals  or  memoirs.  Augustus,  is  stated  by  Suetonius  to  have  wifitiiii ' 
*'  ahqua  de  viia  $ua ; "  probably  identical  with  what  Appian,  in  the  "  IIIyrk%** 
assigns  to  him,  under  the  title  of  "  ihroffVfff/aTo,**  ami.  his  siwsoesser,  Xibedoi, 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  him,  according  to  the  aame  writer,  «  commentwrmm  4r, 
*'  vita  tua  tummatim  breviterque  compuuiV* 
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author  by  revealing  his  vices  or  weaknesses  to  posterity.  Even 
the  vile  and  spurious  of  the  class  are  not  without  their  value, 
as  tending  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  age  at 
their  respective  periods. 

The  three  publications,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  titles, 
refer  to  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  Fr^M^h  court  manners ; 
but  the  first  in  order  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
the  two  succeeding. 

Henri  de  Lom^ie,  Count  de  Brienne,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  a  secretary  of  3tate;  bred  up  in  the  court 
from  infancy,  in  the  cabinet  from  boyhood  —  the  trusted 
agent  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin— the  com* 
panion  in  childhood,  and  confidant  in  maturer  years,  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  not  a  historic  personage  by  station 
or  capacity,  but  there  was  something  original  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  A  favourite,  and 
courtier  in  the  extremes  of  favour  and  disgrace — a  dabbler  in 
authorship,  gambling,  and  virtil — a  libertine  and  a  devotee— 
a  relapsed  reprobate,  an  exile,  and  a  captive ;  he  wrote  his 
memoirs,  "  to  relieve  his  heart,^  he  says,  "  by  reviewing  the 
^  scenes  of  his  youth,  as  one  loves  to  recaU  the  light  of  day  ia 
**  the  midst  of  darkness,  or  the  charms  of  liberty  in  a  duo- 
*<  geon.^  He  has,  however,  fortunately  for  the  world,  and  meri-^ 
toriously  for  a  Frenchman,  been  sparing  of  his  personal 
2ld ventures,  and  his  memoirs  contain  not  only  his  own  reminis- 
cences of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  some  curious  traditions 
of  his  father  and  others  respecting  the  court  and  government 
ofLouis  XIIL,  Richelieu,  and  Mary  of  Medicis.  The  traits 
tfnd  anecdotes  of  these  personages  exhibit  a  motley  demorali- 
siition,  blending  the  atrocious  and  the  ridiculous,  with  a  sort 
of  whimsical  masquerading  inconsistency  of  condition,  manners, 
and  cJiaracter. 

H€  giyes  a  new,  graphic,  and,  most  probably,  fEUthfiil  coup- 
dTiBilof  two  remarkable  events  in  the  coint  of  Louis XIIL—the 
murder  of  Concini,  better  known  as  Marshal  d'^Ancre,  and  the 
eons(Hracy  and  death  of  Cinque-Mars.  They  eclipse  the  most 
sanguinary  and  savage  incidents  of  the  seragHo.  Louis  XIIL, 
too'tifnid  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Italian  favourite  of  his 
rt^ah  mother,  hires  a  band  of  ruffians  to  assassinate  him. 
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Who  are  the  assassins,  and  how  are  they  engaged  P  Dubuisfon, 
the  keeper  of  the  king'^s  cabinet,  is  deputed  by  the  king  to 
make  the  proposition  to  the  Baron  de  Vitri,  wiih  the  <^6r  of 
making  him  a  Marshal  of  France !  The  baron,  a  noble  of  the 
first  rank,  runs  to  thank  his  gracious  majesty  for  this  mark  of 
confidence,  and  associates  with  him  a  dozen  other  court  nobles, 
including  his  brother,  in  the  murderous  plot.  They  waylay 
the  unhaf^y  Concini  on  the  Pont  du  Louvre  in  open  day- 
five  of  them  fire  into  his  carriage  at  once— and  all  dispute  ike 
infamous  distinction  of  having  given  him  his  death  wound. 
The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  anxiously  waiting  the  result  in  his 
cabinet,  hears  the  shots.  **  The  deed  is  done,"'  shouts  Colopel 
Omano,  one  of  the  assasons,  thundering  at  the  door,  and 
rushing  in — *^  Or  §a,  ma  grosae  Vitri,''  (meaning  a  rifle,  nam^ 
after  the  worthy  baron) — exclaims  the  happy  monarcb*-afid 
with  the  ^*  grosse  Vitri""  in  his  hand,  he  thus  thanks  the  aeaas- 
sins  now  grouped  beneath  his  window—"  Grand  mercy^  grand 
**  mercy,  k  vous — ^a  cette  heure  je  suis  Roi  ;*"  to  which  they 
shout  in  reply,  "  Vive  le  Boi— 4e  Roi  est  Roi.'' 

This  is  shocking;  but  worse,  if  possiUe^  remains.  Tbc 
assassins  plundered  the  mangled  corpse  of  their  victim  on  tbe 
spot,  of  his  arms,  jewels,  and  clothes;  and  the  formal  partition 
of  the  reeking  spoils  between  them  was  made  in  the  king's 
x»binet,  by  the  king  I  Concini  left  a  widow,  the  famous  and 
unfortunate  Leonora  Graligai,  with  a  son.  of  tender  yenfb. 
Anne  of  Austria  went  in  disguise,  "  to  see  what  figure  the 
**  widow  would  make,''  on  her  way  to  the  bastille;  and 
knowing  that  the  boy  was  admired  as  a  dancer,  compelled  him 
to  dance  for  her  amusement,  at  a  moment  when  his  father's 
murder,  his  mother's  despair,  and  the  cruel  treatment  of  him- 
self by  his  gaolers,  made  him  refuse  sustenance,  "  pour  nMmrir 
<*  de  d^plaisir." 

Richelieu,  as  yet  but  Bishop  of  Lu^on,  and  a  secretary  .*  of 
state  through  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Concini,  ^ures  in 
the  murder  with  a  politic  atrocity  worthy  of  his  future  gmius. 
A  letter  revealing  the  plot,  the  time,  and  place  of  its  execution, 
and  the  names  of  the  assassins,  was  brought  to  him  in  bed 
the  night  before ;  he  meditated  for  a  moment  on  the  contents, 
told  the  ))er6on  who  brought  the  letter,  "  there  was  no  haste- 
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«•  he  would  take  counsel  of  the  night,^ — put  it  under  hJs 
pillow — deliberately  abandoned  his  benefactor  to  assassination 
— and  went  to  sleep. 

The  king  ^^  was  not  long  a  king  ^  his  crime  but  rdeased 
him  from  Concini  to  subject  him  to  the  more  imperious  domi- 
nation of  Richelieu,  and  he  attempts  once  more  the  same 
mode  of  dismissing  his  prime  minister — murder. 

His  instrument  now  is  his  favourite,  the  young  Cinque- 
Mars — the  most  glittering  personage  of  the  court.  This 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Richdiieu,  with  the  king  at  the 
bottom,  and  Cinque-Mars  at  the  head,  comprises  the  princes 
€>f  the  blood— extends  to  Spain — and  is  so  formidable  that 
Richelieu  flies  for  refuge  to  a  sure  friend — the  governor  of 
Provence — in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in  the  extremity  of  bad 
heakh.  But  his  good  fortune  and  energy  soon  defeated  it, 
and  Louis  XIII.  had  the  unparalleled  infamy  not  only  to 
surrender  Cinque-Mars  to  the  Cardinal's  vengeance,  but  to 
brand  his  memory  publicly  as  a  traitcn:. 

Death  is  the  event  most  trying  to  human  nature,  and  brought 
out  very  remarkably  the  oppositions  of  character  in  the  king 
and  his  minister.  Louis  XIII.  was  haunted  by  superstitious 
tdrror,^aiid  the  .shades  of  those  whose  blood  he  had  shed.  He 
once  thought  he  bdield  the  accusing  ghost  of  Montmorency 
in  the  torch4igbted  corridors  of  Ecouen— ^nd  never  would  set 
his  foot  in  that  palace  more.  These  fearful  visions  hastened 
his  death,  according  to  Brienne,  who  calls  him  ^*  ce  pieux 
^  monarque^  but  adds  this  solemn  warning—^'  Rois  qui  versez 
^^  le  sang  retenez  cette  grande  et  terrible  le9on.^ 

Biehelieu,  with  the  hand  of  death  already  on  him,  thought 
only  of  his  power,  his  vengeance^  and  his  vanity  !  Borne  on  a 
litter^  siflk  and  djnng,  in  the  midst  of  a  princely  retinue,  he 
had  the  unhappy  Cinque-Mars  dragged  in  his  train  from 
'  Taraseon  to  Lyons,  for  execution— saw  it  done-^-continued 
his  magnificent  and  melancholy  cavalcade  to  Paris — and 
ended  there  a  life  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  libertinism  and 
&rvality5  without  remorse  or  fear. 

This  famous  mini8ter,and  prince  of  the  holy  catholic  and  apos- 
XxXas,  cbuvdi,  openly  affected  intr^ues  of  gallantry  at  court,  with 
the  airs  of  ^  a  plumed  cavalier,'"  and  went  out  disguised  as  a 
layman  in  quest  of  nocturnal  adventures  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
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capital.  At  one  moment  he  was  dallying  with  the  famous 
courtesan,  Marion  de  L<Min&-^t  another  he  was  making 
gallant  advances  to  Anne  of  Austria — for  securing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown. 

Brienne  relates  the  following  scene  between  the  queen  and 
thq  cardinal — ^it  is  an  historical  curiosity  : 

**  The  Cardinal  (says  he)  was  desperately  in  loTe  with  a  great  princess^  and 
made  no  secret  of  it ;  respect  for  her  memory  forbids  me  to  name  her.  Son 
Eminence  Youhit  mettre  une  terme  k  sa  st^rilit^ — metis  onVenremerciacivilemenf. 
The  Princess  and  her  confidant  (Madame  de  Chevreuse)  loTed  amusement  at 
the  time,  at  least  as  miuch  as  intrigue.  One  day  whilst  they  oenversed  tele-a^ 
tdte,  and  thought  only  of  laughing  at  the  amorous  cardinal — '  he  is  passionately 
in  love  with  you,  madame/  said  the  confidant,  '  and  would  do  any  thing  to  please 
your  nu^esty,  will  you  allow  me  to  send  him  some  evening  to  your  chamber, 
dressed  as  a  jaok-pudding,  to  dance  a  saraband  V  The  Princess  youngs  goyv 
and  in  short  a  woman,  took  the  confidant  at  her  word.  Richelieu  accepted  the 
singular  rendezvous,  came  quite  secure  of  his  conquest,  wearing  a  pantaloon  of 
green  velve,t,  with  bells  jingling  at  his  knees,  and  castanettes  in  his  hands,  and 
danced  a  mrabatnd,  which  Boccau  played  on  the  violin,  behind  a  screen.  '  I'be 
Mies  laughed  '  k  gorge  diploy^e,'  (how  could  they  do  otherwise — I  laugh  at 
it  myself  after  fifty  years.)  The  Cardinal  declared  his  love  in  due  fiorm— ibe 
Princess  treated  it  as  a  farce  (pantalonadc),  the  hapghty  prelate  was  so  iiiritated 
that  ever  after,  his  love  was  changed  into  hate,  and  the  Princess  paid  but  too 
dearly  lor  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  Eminence  dance!'* 

But  if  Anne  of  Austria  laughed  at  the  grotesque  gallantries 
of  Richelieu,  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  graces  of  his 
brother  Cardinal,  Mazarin.  Brienne  says  her  passion  for 
Mazatrin  was  purely  spiritual,  and  gives  in  proof  an  edifying 
scene  between  his  mother  and  the  queen  in  that  royal  ^  oratory," 
which  served  in  turns  the  purposes  of  court  plotting,  gallantry, 
and  devotion : 

•*  The  Queen,"  he  sajrs,  "  loved  my  mother  who  loved  her  tenderly.  One  day 
she  ventured  to  talk  to  her  majesty  of  the  wicked  things  said  inspecting  )ier  and 
(he  cardinal.  It  hiqipened  as  follows — My  mother  was  in  the  queen's  *  ontory,* 
absorbed  in  her  devotions ;  tlie  Queen  entered  without  perceiving  her,  fell  on  hff 
knees,  and  sighed  deeply ;  my  mother  having  moved,  she  was  roused  from  her 
meditation,  and  perceiving  her  said,  '  Is  it  you,  Madame  dc  Brienne  ?  come  let 
us  pray  together  \*  and  then  they  prayed,  after  which  my  mother  mskod  [ienaiMiott 
to  teU  her  what  Bialicious  people  said — the  queen  embtaced  her-riby  mo^or 
told  her  all,  which  made  the  queen  '  bUuhfrtfusntlt^  even  to  the  white*  qfheKtyef* 
*  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?'  said  the  Queen  in  tears,  and  then  slie 
continued — '  I  own  I  like  him,  but  my  affection  for  him  is  not  love — at  least  I  do 
not  know  it  to  be  love,  et  mes  sens  n*y  ont  point  de  part — it  is  only  my  mind  Aat 
is  ^ken  with  the  beauty  of  his  mind,  can  this  be  wrong?  tell  me  if  you  tMnk 
there  is  the  shadow  of  sin  in  such  love  as  this — if  there  be,  I  renounce  it  from 
this  moment  before  God,  and  the  holy  saints  whose  relics  are  my  witnesses 
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on  that  lakar.' — *  Swear,  Bsadain/  said  my  mother,  *  by  these  holy  relics  to  keep 
the  Tdw  you  have  just  made;'  mud  then  she  placed  in  the  Queen^s  hand  a  relic 
which  she  took  from  the  altar — '  I  do  swear, '  said  the  Queen, '  and  I  pray  God 
to  punish  me  if  I  know  the  least  eviL' — '  Ah !  it  is  too  much '  said  my  mother 
weepings  and  then  they  prayed  again ! !" 

We  will  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  passion  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  whether  spiritual,  according  to  Brienne  and  his 
mother,  or  carnal,  according  to  the  court  chronicles  of  the  day ; 
and  we  give  the  foregoing  scene  only  as  an  example  of  the 
good  intentions  with  which  the  queen  and  court  ladies  of 
that  period  in  France,  called  in  to  their  aid  devotion  and  the 
saints  against  temptation  and  les  sens. 

Their  most  meritorious  efforts,  however,  did  not  always 
succeed.  The  famous  Duchesse  de  Longueville^  who  had 
more  lovers,  more  confessors,  and  of  course  more  secrets,  than 
any  other  lady  of  her  time,  began  the  world  and  the  war 
against  the  flesh  with  the  fairest  promise.  '^  Beautiful  as 
"  light,^  and  a  princess,  she  yet  disdained  the  pleasures  of 
the  court,  and  placed  herself  wholly  under  the  guidance  of  (^ 
sisterhood  called  the  Carmelite  nuns.  Her  devout  seclusion 
did  not  meet  the  views  of  her  mother,  who  insisted  on  h^ 
goii^  to  a  grand  court  ball.  In  this  extremity,  she  cctisulted 
tJie  nuns.  A  council  of  the  sisterhood  was  held  in  due  form, 
ami  it  was  decided  that  the  young  lady  should  go  to  the  ball-^ 
but  anoed  against  the  enemy,  in  a  cuirass  of  sackcloth,  beneath 
her  ball  dress.  She  looked  so  beautiful  that  the  sisters  ex- 
pressed alarm;  but  she  answered  courageously  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.  ^  Fatal  confidence — the  assembly  had  eyes  only  far  her- 
^  The  jargon  of  flattery  made  its  way  to  her  artless  soul,  com- 
^^  mitted  dreadful  ravages  there,  and  soon  became  but  too 
*^  familiar  a  guest.^  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  author 
of  her  "  veritable  vie.'' 

Soon  after  another  arrangement  was  adopted,  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  accmBmodating  compromise  between  devotion  and  les 
sens.  Madame  de  S^vign^  writing,  be  it  remembered,  to 
her  daughter,  relates  the  following  tite^tite : — 

"  Le  p€tU  bom  (M.  de  Fiteque)  qui  n'a  paa  I'eaprit  d'inventer  la  moindre 
choae^  a  cont6  naivement  qu*6tant  couch6  Tautre  jour  iamilidrement  avec 
la  smiTicUn  (Mad.  de  Lionne)  elle  lui  avait  dit,  aprds  deux  ou  trois  heures 
de  conTeraation, — *  PeUt  (on,  fat  quelque  chose  sur  le  coeur  centre  tout.*    *  Et 

*  .fueit  Madame?*     *  Fw*  n'ites  pas  devoi  d  la  Vierge — Ah  I  Fous  rCHes pas  devol 

*  d  la  Fierge—Celamefait  une  peine  Strange!'  " 

But, — to  return  for  a  moment  to  Anne  of  Austria, — her 
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passion,  wlwther  of  the  soul  or  of  the  senses,  ibf  Masacia  Mas 
Unreqtoted.  The  pditic  Italian— ^unlike  the  gsilaot  Frebefa*- 
roan-cloved  nothing  but  money  and  moiiey'^  worthJ  Ifis> 
leyities  and  bufibonaries,  however,  though  ^jallknt^y  httd'-no' 
share  in  them,  were  scaroeljr  less  itiooniistent  witk-de^Minii 
than  those  of  Richelieu.  We  will  cite  but  one  example,'  ^  ^ 
^^  domestic  pastime,^  recorded  by  bis  niece^  the'cdiebr&ted 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  in  her  memoirs.  We  wiU  give  it  in  the 
original  r 

"  UiM  imtrA  ^hone  qui  nous  fit  lire  ed  ce  temps-Ui  fot  ime  'plainiite  ytesfcrwt 
que  M.  le  Cvrdinal  £t  A  Madaiue  de  Bouilloo  [her  lifter,  aad  Uie  C4rdml!9 
niece],  qui  pouvait  avoir  six  ans.  Un  jour  qu'il  la  raillait  sur  quelque  galant 
qu'elle  devait  avoir,  il  s'avisa  h  la  fin  de  lui  reprocher  qu'elle  ^tait  growe.  Le 
rettnntimMtt  qu*eHe  en  ttaioigna  le  divertit  m  fert  qu*oii  r^soiot  de  <x»6taket'k' 
le  lu^  dircw  On  lui  cetrteit  sea  habits  4e  temps  en  temps;,  at  on  lai  fit  qxmnt^gm . 
c'^tait  qu'elle  avait  grossi.  Cela  dura  autant  qu'il  Callait  pour  lui  faice  paraitrq 
la  chose  vraisemblable ;  mais  elle  n'en  voulut  jamais  rien  croire,  et  s'en  defencht 
toujcmrs  avec'  beaucoup  d'aigrreur,  jusqn'ft  ce  que  le  temps  de  l*accouchenient 
4tant  Bttirkf  elle  tmava  un madn  entre  ses  draps  un  enfimt qui TenaitdecMMre." 
Vous  nea^uriea  comprendre  quel  fut  son  ^tounement  et  sa  dteolatioii  4ce(tei(we*' 
*  II  n*y  a  done,'  disait-elle,  *  que  la  sainte  Vierge  etmoi  k  qui  cela  soit  anii^H 
La  reine  vint  la  consoler,  et  voulut  Stre  roarraine.  Beaucoup  de  gens  vinrent 
se  r^duir  avec  Taeconch^e,  etce  qui  *tait  d'abord  uh  posse- terrtps  d6m^t%^' 
deviot  A  la.fin  sn  drrexskKsemeiit  publk  pour  tonte  la  oonn"  •>:•»' 

The  young  ladite  did  justiee  in  after  years  to  their  eadgr* 
eduqition.  Madame  Mazarin  passed  her  life  in  suits  of  afp»- 
ration  and  divorce,  ini{Riaonments,  dopanents,  and  intriguer  > 
She  loved  ^  pastime^  like  her  unde,  and  indulged  her  lltnifMr 
in  pretty  much  the  same  vein.  One  of  her  imprisonments  was 
in  the  nunnery  called  St.  Marie  de  la  Bastille.  She  demanded 
a  supply  of  water  and  a  bath — was  informed  thatsctdialuisttriy 
was  i^;ainst  the  rules  of  the  sisterhood,— found  in  her  chamber 
an  empty  chest,  and  had  it  filled  with  water,  wMdi  soon 
escaped  through  the  chinks  of  the  chest  and  the  floor,  and 
deluged  the  mother  abbess  beneath  in  her  bed.  Another  of 
her  pastimes  in  the  convent  was  to  pour  ink  into  the  font  of 
holy  water  from  which  the  nuns  sanctified  themselves  ih  the 
morning  on  their  way  to  the  chapel,  upon  entering  which  they 
beheld  each  other  with  constematicm  marked  on  the  fordiead 

with  a  black  cross*. 

- .> 

•  The  audienticity  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  9f  Masarin,  lias  iMen 
questioned.  But  even  supposing  them  the  composition  of  St,  Real  or  ^t.,£vr^ 
mond,  they  are  not  the  less  authentic  as  to  facts,  for  both  lived  in  the  mow 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  duchess  during  her  exile  in  England. 
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*rMaB8rHi,Nlrifeboufe  the  eommaiNling  genius  of  Ricfadieu,  pn%^ 
colrediiifibre  riches  and  dignities  for  himself  and  his  faiii3y,and 
midd  F#ance  widi  a  securer  sway.  This  did  not  content  him; 
hefWioftild  be  JPbpe^^when  death,  of  which  he  seems  never  to 
hanra<ti»hight  for  a  motteDt,  came  suddenly  before  him  in  all 
ils«ecDtes». 

r-'JJhe  last  ileene  of  his  life  related  by  Brienne,  an  ^e 
wtDesBy  is  one  of  the  most  mdaocholy  and  curious  exlnbitions 
of  human  nature.  He  was  taken  ill  on  his  return  from  the 
ocwidiisiCTi  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrennees^  which  crowned  his 
glbrjr  as  a  di|domiatist  and  minister.  Arrived  at  the  Louvre  in 
a  dying  state,  he  ordered  a  grand  ballet  to  be  prepared  in 
the  ^€Uerie  dee  roisy  with  all  the  splendour  which  painting, 
dnrpery,  and  gilding  could  bestow.  The  decorations  and  the 
Limvre  took  fire,  as  if,  says  Brienne,  "  by  the  will  of  heaven, 
*f  in  condemnation  of  such  extravagances.  Upon  the  alarm  of 
*^  fire,^  he  continues,  ^^  I  ran  to  the  apartment  of  the  Cardinal, 
^  find  found  him  in  the  arms  of  his  ca^>tain  of  the  goardi^  pale 
**  and  trembling,  with  death  in  his  looks— whether  it  was  that 
**  he  dreaded  being  burned  alive,  or  thought  the  fire  a  warning 
*^  of  God."^  A  consultation  was  held,  and  the  phy-sician.  Cue- 
ndod^  firaiikly  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Mazarin* 

*  ^  'I  mdM  fiot  flatter  ytm,  Monseigneur — medicine  canndt  cure  you.*'  "  How 
l«ttg<la|t»  I  to  tiM  f "  ••  Two  months,  at  the  meat''  **  That* ia  etiougli^I  fbafik 
ytfinMii^rieodr-fcofit  by  the  abort  time  I  have  to  Uve,  for  the  advancement  ef 
ypi^r  fortune — as  I  will  profit  by  your  warning;  adieu — see  what  I  can  do  to  i^rve 
you.'' 

,^  JEUa  les^ation  did  not  endure. 

i^Oa»  day,^aayB  Bsienaev "  whilst  in  his  gallery  (of  fasting,  swlj^tqra,  and 
fi|pftyfyy)  I  .Ueaxd  him,  comingi  and  qoncealed  myaelfi  He  entered  if itb  a  iao* 
gnid  step,  and  stopping  frequently  as  he  came  to  different  pictures,  he  mourn- 
fully cried,  *  I  must  leave  this — and  this — and  this — and  all  these,  which  have  cost 
ide'sd  tMicb^l  am  going  where  I  ^hall  no  longer  see  them*'  1  could  not  help 
(4«ntlni«fl  BriemM)  sigtaiiig  deeply.  '  Who  ia  tbeie^who  is  there  V  said  he,  in 
a|j|«lefvi  toD^  I  came  forward,  and  beheld  him  in  his  night  gown,  night  cap, 
and  s^nen,  with  death  in  his  countenance.  '  It  is  I,  Monseigneur,  with  a  letter 
foi  ydu.'  ■  *  Come  here,  mjr  friend  —  come  here — your  hand — I  am  faint — look, 
nM  pttwre  annM-i-tbat  beatttifiil  Corregioy — that  Venus  of  Titian-^that  incompa- 
rable deli^  of  Annibal  Carracci.  Ah,  mon  pauvre  ami,  I  must  leave  all  theae^ 
adieal  iieloved  pictures — which  I  loved  so  much — for  which  I  paid  so  much.'  " 

Brienne,    on   another    occasion,    entering    the    Cardinal'^s 
chamber,  found  him  slumbering  in  his  arm-chair,  vibrating 
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backwards  stnd  f(n*ward8  and  talking  indistinctly  ^  as  if  he 
*^  were  possessed.^  His  valet  de  chambre,  afraid  of  his  foiling 
into  the  fii^  shook  him  ruddy  and  t<dd  him  Brienne  was 
there*  The  Cardinal,  after  repeating  several  times  ^  Gaenaud 
*^  has  said  it,^  ^*  I  cannot  escape,  I  must  die^"^  recogmsed  Bri- 
enne with  the  words :  "  Ah,  mon  pai^re  ami,  I  am  dying  !"" 
^^  Je  le  vois  bien,  Mcnseignettr,^  was  the  consoling  reply  of 
the  pauvre  ami. 

A  day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  made  vain  and  melanchdiy 
battle  against  mortality  and  disease.  He  had  himself  shaved 
and  dressed,  his  moustaches  curled,  his  chedcsand  lips  coloured 
widi  vermilion ;  and  white  paint  laid  on  with  equal  abundance. 
Thus  made  up,  and  placed  in  his  sedan  chair,  left  open  in  front, 
he  made.the  tour  of  the  garden.  Brienne  met  him,  and  could 
hardly  trust  his  eyes;  so  prompt  and  complete  was  the  meta- 
morphoffls,  from  the  bed  of  death,  where  he  had  but  just 
left  him,  to  a  second  youth,  like  that  of  iGson.  This  attempt 
to  cheat  nature  haat^ied  his  end,  not  only  from  exertion  and 
fiatigue,  but  from  the  malice  of  the  courtia^.  <<  The  open  air 
^  improves  you ;  I  wonder  your  eminence  does  not  come  out 
^  more  frequently,^  said  the  Count  de  Nogent,  a  court  joker, 
who  met  him  <<  in  this  precious  equipage.^  *<  Let  us  go  in — 
"  I  am  ill,*  said  Mazarin.  **  I  can  readily  believe  it,''  said  the 
eourtiar — ^**  your  eminence  looks  very  red  in  the  face.'* 

Tliis  arch  priest  of  knavery,  after  a  life  of  successfnl  ambition 
and  sordid  avarice,  defeating  his  enemies  and  tricking  his 
friends,  cheating  at  play,  which  he  openly  called  prendre  tnes 
atfaniages'-^practimig  even  gratuitous  rogueries,  as  if  it  werehls 
natural  instinct  to  deceive — delighting  to  fool  mankind,  even 
where  he  gained  nothing  by  it, — could  not  help  playing  off  one 
of  his  characteristic  buffooneries  even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Tuboeuf,  a  courtier,  came  to  pay  him  a  small  remnant  of  a 
gaming  debt.  Mazarin  grasped  the  money,  crawled  to  his  jewd 
casket,  in  which  he  placed  it,  took  out  the  jewels  one  by  one,  and 
repeated  several  times,  <<  I  give  Madame  Tuboeuf* — **  What?* 
said  the  eager  husband,  holding  out  his  hand  —  ^  I  give 
^  Madame  Tuboeuf,''  said  the  dying  knave,  stiU  gratified 
to  play  upon  the  weakness  or  meanness  of  mankind;  **  I 
"  give  Madame  Tuboeuf  a  very  good  morning.''  It  would 
scarcely  be  believed,  were  it  not  related  by  Brienne,  an  eye 
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vitne^^  that. there  waa  a  CMd  table  in  full  activity  at  his 
b^dttcfet— «oDe  of  the  party  holding  his  cards  for  the  dying 
Cardimil^— ^<ip  to  the  last  momait,  when  he  zeodived  the  pofie's 
^  plenary  indulg^ice,'^  with  the  viaticum,  as  a  prince  of  the 
churcbf  from  the  pope^s  nuncio ! 

Thus. died,  this  extraordinary  man,  leaving  behind  him  his 
immense  wealth,  his  works  of  art,  bis  benefices,  his  pensions, 
his  places — ^to  be  scrambled  for  by  thousandsrr^his  name 
st^n^ped  by  himself,  on  the  Due  de  Mazarin  (whom  he 
adopted)>  the  palais  Mazarin,  the  college  Mazarin,  the  dix-. 
huit  Mazarins  (jewels  presaited  by  him  to  the 'crown),  the 
Hoc  Mazarin  (a  game  at  cards  invented  by  him),  and 'the 
pat^  Mazarins !  His  carriages,  stripped  of  their  velvet  and 
gddy  wer^  sold  for  hackney  coaches,  and  the  housings  of  his 
mulfs  were  used  as  drapery  to  adorn  the  church  of  ihe 
Th^atina^  during  the  processions  of  the  host ! 

To  complete  the  triumvirate  of  Cardinals,  we  must  mentimi 
Cardinal  de  Retz  as  the  most  extraordinary  and  eccentric 
genius  of  the  three^  and  the  most  curious  example  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  as  w^ll  as  the  court,  in  France*  The  memoirs  in 
which  he  has  recorded  his  adventures,  his  intrigues,  and  his 
singular  character,  are  too  well-known  to  admit  of  more  than 
a  f^erence  to  them.  Some  notices  of  him  in  the  Memoirs  of 
D^Argenson  are  less  known  but  not  less  interesting.  Before 
he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  had  distingui^ed  Himself  by  a 
theological  thesis,  three  duds,  two  affairs  of  gallantry,  and  a 
life  of  Fiesco,  the- Genoese  conspirator,  whom  he  took  for  his 
mqdeL  Richelieu  was  in  the  height  of  bis  power*  The  young 
Crondi,  nothing  dismayed,  entered  into  a  consforacy  against 
him ;  and  upon  its  proving  abortive,  attacked  the  Cardinal  in 
a  way  more  mortifying — by  carrying  away  his  mistresses.  He 
appeared,  during  the  Fronde,  with  pistols  and  a  poniard 
peeping  from  under  his  vestments — passed  his  life  preaching 
lyo^d  makiiig  proselytes,  in  imitation  of  St.  Francis  Xavier — 
ooQ3[Hring,  caballing,  and  revelling,  like  Fiesco,  the  Gracchi^ 
and  Alcibiades, — was  at  last  made  a  Cardinal,  and  received  at 
Qourt — ^retired  from  the  court  to  solitude-^threw  his  cardinal's 
hat  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope — and  died  in  the  odour  of  devi^oR 
if  not  sanctity. 

The  most  prominent  trait  in  this  state  of  society  and  manners^ 
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is  the  whimsical  inconsistency  which  characterised*  the  gMei^ 
depravation.  There  was  no  congruity-^iio  decorum  «f  priili 
ciple  or  person,  for  good  or  for  evil — no  standard  of  conduol, 
divine,  human,  moral,  or  conventional. 

It  might  be  inferred,  that  in  such  a  state  of  drings  neHlgiaB 
was  but  hypocrisy,  and  its  practice  grimace.  We  think  the 
fact  was  not  so.  The  sentiment  of  religion,  such  aft  it  wai, 
seems  never  to  have  been  extinct  or  abandoned.  lUHgiovB 
ceremonies  and  observances  occupied  the  stage,  like  interludes, 
in  their  turn— were  performed  and  witnessed  in  good  fa^b<N«aiid 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  life  invariably  closed  with 
them.     Such  are  the  anomalies  dT  the  human  mind. 

A  change  of  scenery,  machinery,  decorations,  dreases,  and 
personages  now  took  place.  Louis  XIV.  came  oa  the 
stage.  The  character  of  this  monarch  is  eveiy  day  Aaea 
closer  and  closer  of  the  false  glory  with  which  eouvt 
flattery,  the  authority  of  a  few  great  literary  names^  and 
the  senseless  echo  of  the  multitude,  had  environed  iu  He 
was — and  could  hardly  have  been  any  thing  else— the  fac- 
titious creature  of  adulation  and  etiquette.  No  one,  not 
brought  up  to  it,  like  him,  from  infancy,  couM  hare  gone 
through  the  mill-horse  routine  of  royalty  which  made  up  his 
day.  His  majesty  put  his  right  leg  out  of  bed  in  the  motniag, 
and  the  *^  grand  chambellan'^  was  oti  duty.  The  left  leg  Ui- 
lowed  its  companion,  and  was  waited  on  by  the  <^  premier^en- 
^^  tilhomme.'"  His  majesty''s  shirt  was  passed  over  him  by  a 
grand  officer,  but  the  valet  de  cha:mbre  might  hold  the  right 
sleeve— the  valet  de  garde-robe  the  left.  Hia  mi^esty^  ^  ert^ 
"  vatier^  brought  the  cravat,  and  arranged  die  roy al  collar;  fbut 
the  royal  cravat  was  put  on  by  a  superior  officer*  The  **  oe^ 
«  vatier,**  however,  might  toudi  the  royal  person^  if  he  obB^rrcsd 
a  fold  awry.  We  can  follow  the  author  and  bis  mi^ae^^vp 
further  in  the  details.  -     ^!     ' 

Thus,  constantly  ministered  to  by  attendant  haads^iLtHiis 
XIV.  imagined  himself  a  b^g  df  higher  «atiire,r  bora,  to  bed 
it  over  inferior  humanity.  He  became  a  sort  of  strutfebig 
player—his  life  a  continued  pAgeant  6f  vain  seif^^dduaioii.  *  H^ 
danced  as  a  demigod  in  bidlets  ftom  his-nmth  year,  and  what 
the  court  ballet  master  had  begun,  the  poets  and  pointcrB  €on- 
plcted  by  transforming  him  into  almost  every  god  or  hero  of 
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tliePiMDibeoD.  He  underwent  a  sort  of  imaginary  apotheosis — 
tlie  man  disappearing  in  all  that  was  natural  or  genuine — in 
all  but  the  oompromise  of  sensuality  and  superstitious  fear  into 
which  he  was  led  by  court  divines. 

<  ilfiuBarin  cm  bis  dcAth-bed  impressed  on  Louis  XIV.  two 
great  lesson^^that  he  who  knows  not  how  to  dissemble  is  unfit 
to  rule*-*and  never  to  have  a  prime  minister.  He  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  practising  them  both,  and  the  master 
binself  was  the  jSrst  object  of  his  proficiency.  "  The  .cardi- 
**  nal  having  expired,"  says  Srienne,  "  the  king  entered  his 
^  garde^robe^  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  Marshal  de  Gram- 
^  mont,  embraced  the  Marshal,  saying,  ^  Marshal^  we  have 
^^  just  lost  a  good  friend,^  and  wept ;  the  marshal  sobbed  out  in 
*^  rejrfy — ^he  could  do  no  less — *  Truly,  yes  sire.'  ^  Yet  of  the 
raiffions  in  France  who  desired  the  death  of  Ma^arin,  the 
jroung  king  desired  it  most.  Mazarin  well  knew  it,  and 
said  so  to  Brienne  on  the  eve  of  his  death.  ^^  Make  out,"  says 
Lbuift  XIV.  to  Briame,  "  the  Due  de  Mazarin's  commission 
^>  as  governor  of  Britanny*.-*/  promised  this  to  the  deceased 
•^  cardinal^  "  But  the  queen,  your  majesty's  mother,"  replies 
die  secretary,  ^^  must  first  resign."  ^^  Make  out  the  pqm- 
^  BU5sbn**-^iii  all  but  the  countersignature,"  repeats  ;the 
•oRreragn.  The  queen*motheir  refused — as  her  son  well  kner 
Ae  would;  the  validity  o£  the  commission  was  gravely 
icfrrred  to  the  council,  who  as  gravely  pronounced  it  null-*- 
well  knowing  the  whole  afikir  was  what  they  called  amoi^t 
tfaaoiselves  ^^a  court  grimace,"  by  which  the  royal  casuist 
discharged  hia  conscience. 

Louis  XIV.  was  equally  faithful  to  the  comicil  of  having  no 
-pime  minister.  The  quea^-mother,  who  in  concert  with  Maza- 
'rin  had  indulged  him  in  pomp  and  pleasure;,  and  studiously 
<  prevented  the  cuUivatioa  of  his  mind,  wns  quiie  secure  of  ruling 
him  still — ^^  I  should  like  to  see  him  pretend  to  have  a  head  for 
■^^'btisinesB  (fake  le  capable),"  said  she,  when  told  how  her 
'aan'^s  genius  had  sudd^ly  blazed  forth  at  the  council.  But 
ahe  deceived  herself-  Louis  XIV.  now  threw  her  -com* 
|detelry  overboard.  She  however  had  influence  enough  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  damning  infamy  of  arresting  with  his 
loyal  hand  the  unfortunate  Fouquet,  in  the  midst  of  a 
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reve),  which  the  minister  had  prepared  with  unparalleled  cost 
and  splendour  for  his  special  entertainnient.  "  Ah  !  my  son,"^ 
said  she,  "  this  action  will  do  you  no  honour — the  poor  man 
"  ruins  himsdf  to  give  you  good  cheer,  and  you  make  him  ji 
**  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  his  own  house."**  Still  the 
personal  share  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  arrest,  as  related  by 
Brienne,  himself  a  chief  actor,  was  that  of  a  commander  of 
«^tm,  rather  than  a  king.  He  inveigled  Fouquet  to  Kantes, 
held  out  to  his  victim  false  hopes  of  still  higher  honours — 
pounced  suddenly  on  him  at  five  in  the  morning,  when  he 
knew  him  ill  in  bed  of  fever,  had  him  carried  off  in  an  iron  cage 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  coolly  told  his  suite,  tliaf 
"  having  hunted  down  his  game,^  (la  chasse  ^tant  faite)  he 
should  return  to  Fontainbleau. 

There  appears  something  so  rancorously  vindictive  in  the 
treatment  of  Fouquet  by  Louis  XIV.,  as  to  give  probability 
to  what  has  been  said  by  others,  and  insinuated  by  Brienne, 
that  he  envied  the  magnificence  of  his  minister  in  his  palaces, 
banquets,  dependents,  and  mistresses.  Fouquet  had  half  the 
court,  male  and  female,  in  his  pay ;  and  it  has  been  said,  "  had 
^  the  insolence  to  be  his  master^s  rival  with  Mademoisene  La 
<*  Valli^re.''  Brienne  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  own 
unconscious  rivalry  in  the  same  quarter.  Louis  XIV.  having 
observed  it,  invited  him  to  a  tite^tite  in  his  garde-robe, 
barred  the  door,  so  frightened  him  that  his  passion  oozed 
away  in  a  maudlin  fit  of  tears,  ("  car  j'^avais,'*  says  he  "  les 
<^  yeux  et  le  cerveau  fort  humides,^  and  had  Mademmsdle 
La  Valli^re  painted  as  Diana,  with  poor  Brienne  in  the  back- 
ground as  Actfieon. 

It  has  been  said  that  Louis  XIV.  loved  and  was  loved  by 
his  several  mistresses ;  this  seems  more  than  doubtftil ;  Made- 
mowelle  La  Valli^  posnbly  had  some  attachment  to  his 
person ;  but  he,  though  endowed  like  Brienne  with  the  fluxional 
temperament,  and  frequently  indulging  it,  yet  ^  parted  from' 
^  her,"  says  Madame  de  Caylus  in  her  **  Souvenirs,"*  ^  with 
**  dry  eyes.'*  The  heartless  son  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
tender  lover ;  he  revelled  with  La  Valliire  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
whilst  his  mother  was  in  her  dying  agonies  in  the  Lou\Te. 
She  sent  to  entreat  him  for  his  own  sake  not  to  let  the  world 
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see  he  could  be  so  unnatural,  and  only  Iiad.the  further  pain  of 
hearing  her  two  sons  disputing  for  her  trinkets  in  the  next 
rtx)m  to  that  in  which  she  was  dying. 

Louis  XIV.  had  the  mortification  to  be  rejected  by  one 
lady^-lVfademoJsdle  Lamothe — ^who  loved  the  famous  Due  de 
Rijchelieu.  Her  moral  kindred,  and  especially  her  pious 
iliother,  in  vain  rebuked  her  for  not  yielding  to  the  addresses 
of  ^*  SQ  great  a  king.^  The  young  lady'*s  constancy  and 
disinterestedness  were  ill  rewarded.  She  was  married  to  the 
Due  de  Ventadour,  the  ugliest  mortal,  and  the  most  profligate 
in  France.  ^^  U  n'y  a  pas  d'*apparence,  Madame,*"  said  a 
gallant  court  bishop  to  her,  on  her  first  appearance  with  her 
husband  at  the  Louvre,  ^^  que  vous  I'efusiez  k  d'^autres  ce  que 
**  vous  accordez  k  M.  de  Ventadour.''  She  was  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  famous  Madame  Comuel's  happiest  bons  mots. 
We  will  not  venture  to  quote  it  in  full,  though  told  by  Madame 
deS^vigneto  her  daughter  in  those  ^'  charming  letters,^  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  table  of  so  many  boudoirs.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  upon  M.  de  Ventadour's  appearance  at  court 
without  his  wife,  notwithstanding  his  jealousy  and  her  beauty, 
Madame  Comuel  observed,  ^^  Mafoi^  il  a  mis  un  bon  Suisse 
a  la  porteJ* 

Madame  de  Montespan  had  no  passion  but  ambition  and 
vamty.  For  these,  and  not  for  love  of  Louis  XIV.,  she 
prayed,  and  received  tlie  sacrament  weekly  with  the  queen, 
and  insinuated  herself  into  the  confidence  of  MadancHseUe 
La  Valli^re,  tp  supplant  hear.  That  her  passion  was  for  the 
court,  not  for  the  king,  is  proved  by  the  fiict  of  her  placing 
her  niece,  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Nevers,  in  his  way,  aa  the 
means  of  sustaining  her  own  waning  credit.  ^<  La  pauvre 
^  £*oi^tange,^  as  Brienne  calls  her,  died  not  '*  of  desertion  and 
<'  a  brpk^  heart,^  but  of  a  premature  journey,  aiter  her  lying 
iiw  tp  A  opurt  fete^  at  Foptainbleau.  When  he  attached  hinoK 
self  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  age  of  passion  had  gone 
by',  with  both^  and  her  letters  breathe  not  affection  for  his 
person^.but  lamentationa  of  her  bondage — worse,  she  said, 
than  that  of  the  galley  slaves^n  the  hopeless  toil  of  <<  amusing 
^  a  man.no  longer  amusable.^ 

.liOuis  XIV.  was  governed  by  his  confessors  much  more 
than  by  his  mistresses,  and>  accordingly,  the  latter  envied  and 
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abhorred  the  fonnen  Madame  de  Mainteqon,  with  ^U  her 
devotion,  hated  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  Madame  de  Mptf^vpan 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  by  a  oonlum^JUoiAfi/JUMl 
disgusting  pun  upon  his  name.  He  was  prie8Wid4m^<r**- 
both  in  youth  and  age,  but  by  different  modes.  WJiilftt  \i^ 
passions  were  yet  strong,  his  spiritual  rulers,  adroit  maaten  m 
the  art,  curbed  him  lightly,  and  sometimes  gave  him  a  kiopp 
rein;  but,  in  his  advanced  age,  they  had  him  bcqkeii  \m 
completely  to  tlieir  hand.  There  id  something  at  once  laugl»> 
able  ^d  shocking  in  the  sanctified  mummery  with  wbif^  Hk^ 
churchmen  tried  to  wrest  from  the  mistresses  undivided  eiopive 
over  him.  Bossuet,  takipg  advantage  of  a  temporary  9pce0^  of 
devotion,  during  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee^  effected  a  ypanir 
tion  between  him  and  Madame  de  Montespan.  It  was,  howler* 
conditioned  for  the  mistress,  that  she  should  not  be  e^uctud^ 
from  the  court ;  but  in  rejoinder — certain  piecaut^CB^^  wwiy.to 
be  taken  ogainst  the  natural  consequences  of  jusLtappajtifln* 
A  conclave  of  old  ladies,  with  the  famous  Bossuiet  pi^mdiiigj 
arranged  the  preliminaries.  The  king  was  not  to  aee  tbejqi^ 
tress,  for  the  first  time  after  the  separation,  at  coujnt  :_■  itbpill 
might  be  <^  too  much  for  his  feelings.^  He  should  Ti3i^«her  4^ 
her  apartments  first ;  but  <^  the  most  respectable  matropg  p^tl^ 
<^  court  were  to  be  present."^  They  met  as  arranged.  Th«k¥)^ 
by  degrees,  drew  the  lady  to  the  embrasure  of  a.ini|(lavFw 
they  spoke  low — shed  tears — said  to  each  other  (^ys  Ma4MI% 
de  Caylus)  what  is  usual  on  such  occasbiis,  made  a  4<vWt 
bow  to  the  old  ladies  in  waiting,  and  left  tbeia  ta  lpp|(f. 
or  laugh,  in  each  other's  faces.  The  attempt  h»n^.l|iuik 
proved  premature,  the  royal  penitent  was  indujged^iby  D^emiet 
and  Pere  la  Chaise,  for  a  few  years  more.  ,   .  .    -,,• 

His  devotion,  unenlightened  and  grovelling,  waStUnifiHii».*Mi4  > 
sincere ;  he  had  ever  before  his  eyes. the  fear  of  {HnrgjfltQ93P>mdii 
his  confessor.  .  In  all  else,^  however,  eveaofi  itrrHfJBnnt  ol  wlr 
lemnity  and  feeling,  he  would  put  on  the  ^^<;ourtgrMiiacir«r)  0»i 
the  death  of  his  Queen  his  grief  was  <*  inconpolaU^^n  MvlAnm 
de  Maintenon,  after  three  day3,join^  him  ^  J^ontwbkkM; 
her  person  dressed  \^  sables-^ier  couatenao<?e  in ;  afflioriob^  f 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  royal  mourner,  .  Bui  hit^  mlQcslgr'fv 
grief,  meanwhile,  had  miraculously  passed  away,  and  ibe  mm\f  ^ 
laughed,  and  quizzed  her  ^^  mockery  of.woa"?*^^^  IwDuUaivt 
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*  swear,*  says  the  lady*8  niece,  "  that  Madame  de  Maintenon 
'•Jdld'ttot  reply  to  him,  as  Marshal  de  Grammont  answered 
*«^«dame  H^rault,  on  the  death  of  her  spouse.''  The  »tory 
tjf 'the  Marshal  and  Madame  Herault  was  this: — Madame 
'BArmlt,  who  had  the  care  of  the  court  poultry,  became  a 
>fri!lo#;  Marshal  de  Grammont,  a  true  courtier,  thought 
Aw  tfKeti  the 'poultry  keeper  might  be  of  use,  and  condoled 
iH  A  her  pathetically  on  her  loss.  "  The  poor  man  did  well 
^  to  die,''safd  the  lady. — "Ah  !  Madame  Herault,"  rejoined 
tfce  Marshal,  "  is  it  so  you  take  it.''  if  it  be,  why  I  care 
**  a«  Kttle  as  you  do."" 

^  Ft  ^muld  appear  fi'om  what  is  said  by  Brienne,  that  Madame 
ife  Maintenon  did  not  instigate  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  This,  he  says,  was  the  counsel  of  Perela  Chaise,  and 
th^  old  Chancellor  Le  Tellier ;  "  the  latter  of  whom,  coming  out 
**'of  the  King's  cabinet,  always  reminded  Marshal  de  Grammont 
♦*  oPawiMiafel  licking  its  bloody  lips  after  having  killed  a  brood 
*♦  £>f  ehitkens.*^  His  confessor  now  ruled  Louis  XTV.  as  a 
phy^kMn  his  patient  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration.  Louis 
Killing'  teamed  from  his  barber  (this  personage  alone,  it  seems, 
i^poke'tftith  to  him)  that  some  extravagant  praises  of  the  Due 
Ae^^ain^,  in  the  Dutch  gazettes,  were  but  ridicule  of  his  noto- 
v{#Ai9<Jdrwardice,  could  not  contain  himself  (says  St.  Simon),  and 
iWHtAMfis  rage  at  table  by  breaking  his  cane  on  the  back  of 
it>4bmieitic,  ^hom  he  saw  secreting  a  biscuit ;  but  tlie  first 
tWng*-he  did  after  his  passion  had  subsided,  was  to  ask  his 
oohftes^,  •trhether  by  breaking  his  cane  on  a  rogue's  back 
kl^hM^fynded  God  f 

^^IWlfr  alt' his  indignation  at  the  cowardice  of  Ins  natural  son, 
his  own  courage  was  questionable,  and  questioned.  Tlie 
Cfofiipce'il^  Gitid)^  who  had  opportunities  of  judging,  pro- 
nbuftced'bte-a'nvere  braggart.  La  Fare  says,  in  his  memoirs, 
th«t  W  pHB<WT«*  sieges,  because  the  personal  hazard  was  less, 
tmtribtioiMiiW  the  Arid ;  and  that  he  so  palpably  kept  out  of  the 
raaohiiitf  €ang^  as  to  ptvxluee  a  bad  eftect  upon  the  troops. 

;  MMIiftwhe^^iven,  from  Brienne  and  others,  a  few  traits  of 
tbc^^OQiMtid  personal  character  of  LouisXIV.,—the  fewer,  that 
some-ol  the  more  characteristic  are  too  gross  to  be  cited. 
Itb'a  ^ubjoot,  frtirti  ^h^tson temptation  of  which  one  rises  with 
dih«pjtointin*ir -and  disgust.     That  which  shone  at  a  distance 
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proves  but  a  worm  of  the  earth.  This  monarch,  howevCT,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  was  the  creature  of  edueatioii 
and  circumstances.  We  find  him  from  his  birth  cradled  in 
pomp  and  pleasure — surrounded,  in  his  manhood,  by  sjrco- 
pbants  and  slaves,  pageantry  and  vice — and  by  a  system  of  court 
prostitution,  which  deluded  him  with  the  chimera  that  he  had 
won  a  heart  when  he  possessed  a  victim :  in  advanced  life, 
priest  ridden  at  the  confessional  and  shut  out  from  all  but  servile 
courtiers,  ambitious  churchmen,  and  intriguing  devotees.  The 
Abbe  de  Choisy  dedicated  his  translation  of  the  Imitate 
Christi  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  a  frontispiece  repre- 
senting her  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix,  and  the  frflowhag 
words  from  the  Old  Testament  written  underneath : — Atdi 
JUia^  concupiscet  rex  decorem  tuum. 

But  "  the  age  of  Lbuis  XIV.'' — ^his  patronage  of  genius  in 
science,  literature  and  the  arts  !  the  merits  of  his  age,  have,  we 
think,  been  exaggerated.  The  comparison  of  him  with  Leo  X. 
was  blind  injustice  to  that  magnificent  pontiff,  Leo  encou- 
raged literature  and  the  arts,  because  he  loved  them  for  them- 
selves— and  he  lived  with  those  who  cultivated  them,  in  a  con- 
genial familiarity.  Louis  XIV.  recruited  or  rewarded  talents 
from  abroad  ;  not  that  he  loved  them,  but  for  the  Tanity  of 
patronage,  and  because  they  ministered  to  his  luxurious  pride 
by  creating  palaces  and  pleasure  grounds — to  his  overweening 
arrogance,  by  identifying  him  in  sculpture,  painting,  and 
verse,  with  all  the  gods  and  heroes  of  fable  and  history,  fa 
a  word,  literature  and  the  arts,  under  the  patronage  of  Lodt 
XIV.,  were  essentially  parasitical ;  and  with  req>ect  to  sckMi^ 
two  men  only,  Huygens  and  Cassini,  received  encouragemeat 
from  his  vanity,  because  they  were  foreigners ;  whikt  the  only 
native  genius  (for  Descartes  was  a  genius  in  spite  of  h»  reve- 
ries) could  not  find  shelter  for  his  head,  or  a  grave  tost  hb 
bones,  in  France.  Even  his  boasted  court  was  gorgeous'  aend 
theatrical  rather  than  splendid  or  oivilised-^-it  was  illitente 
Dangeau  wrote  his  letters  of  gallantry  for  Louis  XIVv*^ 
Madame  Paradis,  the  mother  of  Moncrif,  made  h^-  fi»tuBe 
at  court,  by  writing  gallant  epistles  for  lords  and  ladies,  who 
dictated  to  admiration,  but  could  not  spell. 

From  the  preceding,  it  is  obvious  that  the  depravity  which 
prevailed  in  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  did  not  originate,  as  il  is 
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siippofled)  with  the  r^ency ;  vice  merely  threw  off  the  mask 
OD  the  assumption  of  the  govenmient  by  the  accomplished  and 
de|»»ved  Duke  of  Orleans — ^profligacies,  which  before  sought 
the  shade,  were  practised  without  disguise,  and  ended  in  the 
grstematic  corruption  which  marked  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
fixxn  his  n^jority  to  his  death. 

Genuine  memoirs  of  Madame  du  Barri  would  throw  a  strong 
and  interesting  light  on  the  corruptions  and  intrigues  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  during  its  most  important  period ;  but 
those  before  us,  though  a  clever  fabrication,  could  not  impose 
themselves  for  a  moment  on  persons  acquainted  with  the  pub- 
lished memoirs  and  letters  of  that  day*.  Even  without  this 
acquaintance,  the  forgery  is  discoverable  from  other  evidence. 
An  illiterate  person,  without  natural  capacity,  such  as  Madame 
du  Barri  notoriously  was,  would  have  onifined  her  narrative 
within  the  immediate  sphere  of  her  eyes  and  ears,  and  given 
impresaicms,  not  reflexions — her  touch  would  have  been  essen- 
tiiUly  graphic.  But  the  fabricator  (soi-disant  editor),  forgetting 
thus,  makes  ^'  Madame  la  Comtesse,'"  yet  fresh  from  her  first 
meeting  with  Louis  XV.,  start  off  with  a  politico-historic 
dietch  of  his  character,  instead  of  tlie  remembrances  of  his 
person,  dress,  voice,  and  manner.  There  is  the  same  evidence 
of  imposture  in  the  pretended  characters  of  the  thousand  and 
ope  crelebrated  or  notorious  persons  of  the  time,  whom  the 
libricator  has  pressed  into  his  service  with  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  chronology.  Even  poor  Jean  Jacques  and  Th^r^se 
are  made  to  figure  in  the  romance.  But  the  most  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  fabricator's  intrepidity  is  composing  what  he 
ealLi  *^  lettres  in^tes^  to  Madame  du  Barri  fi*om  Voltaire, — 
having  found  that  Voltaire  corresponded  with  Madame  de 
FoBipadour,  the  preceding  royal  mistress,  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  read  in  the  confessions  of  Rousseau,  that  Grimm  disguised 
his  freokled  German  com[dexion  with  white  paint,  and  was 
hence  called  ^^  Tyran  le  blanc;""  but  he  forgot  that  at  the 
time  ^^  Madame  la  CcNoatesse"'  was  parading  the  Boulevards 

*  Charles  X.  is  said  to  have  pronounced  them  genuine.  This  proves  two  things 
—that  the  fabrication  is  founded,  in  the  main,  upon  real  incidents,  and  that  the 
voucher  for  their  truth  is,  what  he  is  generally  supposed,  a  man  of  little  or  no 
understanding.  They  wouM  not  have  imposed  upon  his  more  discerning  brother, 
Louis  XVI 1 1. 
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in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  and  that  Rousseau  moitioiis 
the  nick-name  as  given  only  by  GauiFecourt^  and  In  private- 
He  read  in  the  published  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  and 
Horace  Walpole,  that  the  old  lady  expressed  herself  in  a  style 
of  tenderness  and  romance,  which  the  gentleman  rebuked  as 
ridiculous;  and  he  learned,  from  the  oracles  of  an  English 
review,  that  Walpole  was  a  gossipping  egotist.  Upon  these 
hints  he  makes  "  the  Countess"'  bring  Madame  du  DefTandon 
the  stage,  talking  incessantly  of  "  son  ^goiste  Walpole,  qu'^elle 
'^  aimait  comme  une  chatte.""  He  discovered  in  the  same  cor- 
respondence that  the  letters  were  sometimes  intercepted  and 
sent  to  Versailles  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court.  With 
this  ground  to  stand  upon,  he  makes  Madame  du  Barri  dis-, 
cover  the  enmity  of  Madame  du  Defiand  through  her  corres- 
pondance  •'  avec  FAnglais  Walpole,"  opened  at  the  post  office^ 
— not  discerning  or  not  regarding  the  express  evidence  on  the 
face  of  .the  letters,  that  all  those  which  made  allusions  to 
Madame  du  Barri  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  were  confidetjL 
to  private  hands*. 

There  is,  however,  much  truth — at  least  much  of  what  is. 
supported  by  authentic  memoirs  and  letters,  already  in  print — 
with  an  air  of  dramatic  verisimilitude  throughout — and  the 
fabricator  has  imparted  to  the  language  o{ Madame  la  Comtesse 
a.  certain  frankness  which  accords  with  her  early  pursuits. 
The  fabrication  may  be  called  a  farrago  of  depravity  and 
scandal — ^but  it  is  a  romance  founded  on  facts,  and  interspersed 
with  ciuious  traits  of  wit,  pleasantry,  character,  and  manners^^ 
industriously  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  concoctor  shews  a  want  of  skill  and  keepiiigv 
when  he  introduces  a  lady  of  Madame  du  Barries  previous 
habits  moralizing  on  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  sighing  senti?: 
mentally  as  she  discovers,  with  innocent  surprise,  the  wickea, 
doings  which  prevail  at  court.  We  caw,  however,  imagine  bet 
surprise  natural,  upon  finding  when  translated  from  the  purlieus^ 
of  Paris  to  apartments  of  Versailles,  that  the  only  change  jtlfi^ 
that  of  decoration  and  glitter.  ■ .       . , 

Madame  la  Comtesse  avows  some  frailties  before  ^he  be-. 

•  We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  exposing  this  fabrication,  from  findiiig; 
these  and  other  memoirs  of  the  same  stamp,  frequently  c4teJ  and  fe^#«l*  hi* 
England  as  genidne.  >         .  •  <    * 
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dune  a  grcjit  lady,  and  repeats  the  well-known  sarcasm, oif  tlie' 
Diic  rf'Ayen.  "  I  beHeve,*"  said  Louis  XV.,  speaking  of  his 
mistress,  *^  I  succeed  Sainte  Foix.^ — "  Yes,  Sire,**^  replied  the 
I^uke,  **as  your  majesty  succeeds  King  Pharamond.""  The 
true  history  of  Madame  du  Barri,  up  to  her  court  greatness 
is,  that  from  a  mere  coureuse  of  remarkable  beauty,  she  became 
the  mistress  of  Count  Jean  du  Barri,  a  ruined  profligate,  who 
had  thrown  off  all  shame,  and  ruffianized  himself  systematically, 
in  his  life  and  conversation.  This  worthy  person,  speculating 
ifpon  the  means  of  improving  his  fortune,  recollected,  in  a 
Happy  moment,  his  mistresses  stock  of  beauty,  combined 
with  what  she  herself  is  made  to  call,  "ce  devefgondage 
**^  de  mauvaise  compagnie  j[jui  plait  aux  vieux  libertins  C 
and  judged  her  a  fit  and  proper  mistress  for  the  most 
christian  King.  To  be  eligible  to  the  honours  of  royal 
concubinage  in  France,  she  must  be  a  titled  dame.  Count 
Jean,  it  may  be  expected,  bestowed  upon  her  his  own  title. 
Bui  no — it  would  exclude  him  from  her  presence  and  the  court. 
This  was  the  established  etiquette.  He,  however,  was  at  no 
loss^  and  immediately  obtained  her  a  qualification,  by  marriiige 
with  his  brother.  Count  Guillaume  du  Barri.  L  Ad,  the  King*s 
first  valet  de  chambre,  an  important  court  officer,  who  acted  as 
grand  chamberlain  on  those  occasions,  was,  of  course,  the  in- 
tfoducer  of  "  Madame  la  Comtesse.**  In  a  little  time  some 
€9ivious  duchesses  spread  the  alarming  rumour,  that  she  was 
not  really  the  wife  of  Count  Guillaume.  The  distress  of  M. 
Lebel  at  the  possibility  of  so  calamitous  a  violation  of  royal 
usage,  and  the  indignation  of  the  court  ladies  at  Madame  du 
Barri,  for  the  scandal  of  being  the  king'^s  mistress,  and  a  mere 
plebeian,  are  the  more  amusing  that  their  truth  is  known. 
There  are  many  plausible  and  some  faithful  details  of  the 
hai^htiness  with  which  high  bred  ladies  stood  off^  whilst 
llltadame  du  Barries  position  was  doubtful — ^but,  a£i  soon  as  it 
I>ecame  secure — of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  first  persons 
6t  If  raiice,  male  and  female,  laymen  and  ecclesiastics — all  but 
the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  his  immediate  friends — pressed 
forward  to  make  their  scandalous  court  to  her. 

We  will  not  further  pursue  the  intrigues  in  the  court  of 
X#oui6  XV.9  or  lift  the  veil  from  the  sensualities  of  this  aban-* 
doncd  voluptuary  in  his  palace,  as  well  as  in  the  pare  au 
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cerfs.  He  left  to  his  grandson  a  throne  already  tottering, 
with  a  court  sunk  into  a  state  of  systematic  and  shameless  cor- 
ruption. Louis  XVI.,  himself  of  negatively  blameless  morals 
— rather  from  temperament  than  virtue — ^was  too  weak  to  re- 
form the  court,  and  too  weak  and  false  to  oo-c^perate  with  those 
who  would  reform  the  state.  It  is  true  he  immediately  issued 
a  lettre  de  caehei  against  Madame  du  Barri,  but  it  was  merely 
tlie  suggestion  of  his  young  queen,  to  revenge  herself  upon  a 
rival  in  beauty,  who  more  than  divided  with  her  the  homage 
of  a  profligate  and  grovelling  court.  He  tolerated  the  more 
veiled  dissoluteness  and  more  dangerous  intrigues  carried  on  in 
the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Polignac. 

This  brings  us  to  the  memoirs  of  Count  Alexandre  de  Tilly. 

They  are  given  to  the  world,  the  title  page  says,  *^pour 
seroir  a  Thistoire  des  mceurs  de  la  Jin  du  18*"«  siicUr^ 
But  Tilly,  a  coxcomb  and  a  Frenchman,  is  too  frequently 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale.  His  memoirs  contain  too  much  of  his 
personal  adventures — not  what  he  saw  or  heard,  but  what  he  said 
or  did.  The  book,  however,  may  serve  as  a  history  of  French 
court  morals  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century, — if  we  suppose 
M.  Tilly  a  type  of  them.  This  supposition,  which  is  not 
unreasonable,  would  make  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  almost 
as  corrupt,  his  character  almost  as  weak,  as  that  of  Claudius. 
Tilly  was  regarded  as  the  rival  and  successor  of  Lauzun, 
whose  disgraceful  autobiography  appeared  some  years  since; 
but  the  differences  between  them  sometimes  amount  to  oppo- 
sition, and  are  all  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Tilly  wanted  the 
buoyant  and  brilliant  vanity,  the  impulse  of  adventure,  the 
personal  eclat,  which  veiled  the  vices  of  Lauzun.  He  was, 
what  Lauzun  was  not — a  systematic,  cold-blooded,  interested 
corrupter,  who  made  his  infamous  life  the  source  of  his 
infamous  livelihood — "  Quant  k  ses  ressources,  et  ^  sa  raaniere 
"  d''y  (in  London)  vivre,""  says  the  editor,  with  equal  naivete 
and  delicacy,  "  c'est  pour  nous  un  mystere.  II  parait  que 
'>  Tilly,  dememe  qu'a  Parisyy  fit  fortune  aujeu  et  aupr^sdes 
"  femmes.""  Tilly  moreover,  unlike  Lauzun,  was  brutal  in  his 
jealousies,  and  when  his  vanity  was  mortified  by  women, 
resorted  to  the  most  dastardly  vengeance.  In  one  respect  they 
resembled  each  other — they  placarded  thdr  victims  as  well  as 
their  intrigues,  with  reckless  ostentation.     The  French  pique 
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themselves  upon  what  is  called  gallantry;  but  among  no 
people  is  there  less  of  that  first  obligation  in  the  code  of 
gallantry,  and  manhood — silence. 

Tilly's  careermaybebriefly  stated — He  was  received  as  a  page 
to  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette  in  1780 ;  signalized  himself  by 
dissolute  adventures  up  to  the  revolution;  emigrated  to 
England;  visited  Germany  and  the  United  States;  left  in 
each  country  of  his  sojourn  evidences  of  his  abandoned  life 
and  character ;  returned  to  France  at  or  about  the  restoration, 
and  having  lost  at  the  gaming  table  his  last  stake,  ^^  the 
^  gamester's  honour,""  committed  suicide  (in  a  manner  which,  to 
avoid  giving  pain,  we  will  not  revive)  at  Brussels,  in  1816. 

The  period  of  French  court  manners  to  which  his  memoirs 
chiefly  relate,  is  from  178S  to  1792. 

Like  most  other  witnesses  who  have  spoken  since  the 
revolution,  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France,  he  vindicates 
her  from  the  grosser  imputations  upon  her  private  life ;  but 
confirms,  at  least  indirectly,  the  levity  of  conduct  by  which 
she  provoked  them.  She  not  only  encouraged  the  freedom 
and  frivolity  of  the  vain  and  licentious  flutterers,  generated 
in  the  corruption  of  a  court,  who  were  constantly  around  her, 
but  took  cognizance  of  their  profligacies, — she  had  the  indis- 
cretion to  encourage  or  connive  at  the  impertinence  with  which 
the  court  coxcombs  and  favourites  who  composed  her  cliosen 
circle  in  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Polignac,  forgot  their 
respect  to  her  husband  and  their  sovereign.  Louis  XVI.  fre- 
quently joined  these  parties  in  the  evening,  but  retired  invariably 
at  ten  o'clock.  Such  was  the  impatience  to  be  rid,  and  the 
little  account  made  of  him,  that  the  hand  of  the  clock  was 
secretly  pushed  forward  to  his  hour ;  and  upon  his  retirement  all 
reserve  was  thrown  aside,  under  the  auspices  of  the.  young 
Count  d'^Artois,  said  to  be  the  lovei*  of  the  beautiful  Madame 
de  Polignac,  the  mother  of  the  late  and  last  minister  of  Charles  X. 
This  unfortunate  king,  and  his  unfortunate  minister,  are 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  each  other  by  more  than  common 
ties.  The  fatality  of  the  name  of  Polignac  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  is  a  more  curious  fact.  Most  his- 
torians of  the  revolution  have  represented  the  court  schemes, 
prepared  in  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Polignac,  among 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Louis  XVI. ;  whilst  her 
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son,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  has  bad  tlie  chief -shaire^  by, 
a  similar  fatality,  in  overthrowing  the  throne  of  his  brothap# 
Tilly  gives  the  following  sketch  from  his  first  Mnpresskm  of 
one  who  may  be  called  the  rival  of  the  Queen  r  of  Scots  iu 
misfortune  and  beauty. 

**  Marie  Antoinette  shone  at  this  time  in  all  Iter  spleodoim  I  ba4  h»9fA 
niucli  of  her  beauty ;  but,  I  never,  I  confess,  was  entirely  of  that  opinion.  jShe 
had  that  which,  on  the  throne,  was  better  than  beauty — the  countenance  of  a 
Queen  of  France — even  at  those  moments  when  slie  thought  only  of  'appcaHhg 
a  pretty  woman.  Her  eyes  w«re  not  fine,  but  they  could  esipress  4it0(y^mtat£tet% 
The  extremes  of  kindoess  and  aversion  were  painted  in  hier  l»p)(8i ,  boyo^i 
anything  1  have  ever  seen  in  others.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  her  nos^  was  thai, 
which  should  have  been  joined  with  her  other  features ;  and  her  mouth  was 
positively  disagi^eiible.  -That  thick,  prominent,  and  somewhat  hanging  lif»,  M^hich 
gave,  it  W4(8said,  to  her  physiognomy,  a  character  so  dutincdve '  «iui  npbkv^ 
could  express  oti^y  anger  or  disdain; — ai^d  this  is  not. the  exproKsion  ha^tufJF 
to  beauty.  Her  skin,  her  neck,  her  shoulders,  were  admirable.  Her  bo^tpi, 
might  have  been  less  ample,  and  her  form  more  elegant ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
hands  «id  arnK  of  Aich  faiAtless  scnlptvure.  She  had  two  distinct  styles  of  pe^ 
son«al  ciirriage^^oQe,  firm,  rather  quick,  and  always  noble-*-the  other,  w%  wbnug, 
and  I  had  ahnost  ^id  caressing — but  never  inspiring  the  want  of  respect.  She 
could  distribute  to  ten  persons  their  due  with  a  single  movement,  and  a  single 
lock  ;-^m  this  i»he  was  uimvalled.  In  a  word,  the  same  impulse  which  bids  you 
hand  a  chair  to  another  woman,  would  have  bid  you  move  her  throne  ttAvuhh ' 
M^ie  Antoinette," 

Were  ^  the  manners  oi  the  age  at  the  close  of  the  ^ighttfenth ' 
'*  century,"  to  be  judged  by  these  memoirs,  the  court  of  IjttOi' 
X.VI.  would,  we  have  said,  be  reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  ChaA 
of  Claudius.     It  may  be  right  to  give  at  least  one  illustratioli. 
M.  Tilly,  one  night  on  his  way  home  from  a  tavern,  alone  and 
on  foot,  is  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  woman  whose  advances 
he  at  first  rejects.     Something,  however,  in   the  tone  oi  her 
voice  induces  him  to  change  his  mind.     She  intimates  that^bo' 
is  not  what  he  takes  her  for,  and  puts  the  case  to  him  tho* 
pithily — '*  Vivez-vous  dans  la  rue,  parceque  vous  vous  crottez  ?"* 
This  argument,  the  whiteness  of  her  bands,  and  her  disin* 
terestedness,  shake  his  previous  belief,  and   at  partings 'she 
gives  him  an  admonition: — ^  Sadiez  toujeurs  r^xrimer  iiln 
*'^  premier  mouvement"     The  caution  was  most   a^pMfXSCJ 
Dining  next  day  at  the  table  of  the  Prinoe  De  Montbarri^^^be' 
beheld  the  herdine  of  Ids  adventure  in  a  CountMis,  whom  be  faM^ 
for  once  the  grace  not  to  name  or  iadieate.  '        '^  i^*^! 

The  intrigues  and  lives  of  actresses  and  opera  dancers  <tt»tiuff^ 
period,  displayed  an  unparalleled  extent  of  depravation  anJdl' 
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pftldigfttity.  Theatneal  courtesans  were  become  a  sort  of  new 
efiiate  m  the  realm.  They  consumed  half  the  fortunes  anc! 
rained  half  the  fiunilies,  whether  ancient  nobility  or  wealthy 
parvenus  \n  the  court  and  capital.  They  vied  with  the  most 
opulent  and  proud  in  the  luxury  of  their  establishments.  Their 
qoanrds  Amongst  each  other — their  jealousies,  whether  of  gal- 
kntry  or  the  green  room — were  settled  by  a  great  officer  of  thp 
craiKi)»  ot.  the  head  of  the  magistracy.  When  refractc^y,  they 
were  Gommitted  as  state  prisoners  to  the  bastille-^ when  they 
ileappeared^  fhe  sensation  was  as  great  as  if  on  them  depended 
the  safety  and  glory  of  France. 

This  could  not  «mlure  for  ever.     The  revoluiioa  caiaid^  and 
swtept  away  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  in  one  common  ruin. 
M.  Tilly,  ^  a  devoted  royalist,"  had  yet  **  relations  with 
**  Kobespierre,*'  and  "  shook  the  bloody  hand  of  Danton  C"'  ^t  • 
was.  marked  out  for  the  guillotine  by  Condorcet,  ^^  beesUnehe 
H.had  written  against  him;"  and  by  Cabaaiis,  "  because  he 
**^  had  on  one  occasion  differed  in  opinion  with  him."*    They 
who  can  believe  this  must  know  little  of  the  real  characters  ol 
Condorcet,  Cabanis,  and  Tilly.     H«,    however,  escaped  to' 
England,  where,  like  so  many  other  adventurers  who  fled  oi* 
pifeteiiddd  to  fly  from  the  revolution,  be  alt«ided  the  levees  t>f 
Edmukid  Bunke,  and,  like  all  foreigners  who  have  impudence 
and  titles,  he  obtained  access  to  society.  The  following  sketch  6f 
a  Loncba  beauty,  famous  in  her  day,  is  not  without  mterest  :--^ 

"; .  I  conaot  p4w  Qver  (he  sayt)  a  womaa  at  ihis  time  so  distinguisbed  that  sb^' 
may  be  called  the  Queen  of  London.  Beauty,  fortune,  birth,  rank,  personal 
accomplishments,  the  graces  of  mind,  manner,  and  a  character  peculiarly  her 
oWn,  obCidn^  her  an  ascendant  in  society  which  no  one  contested.  It  was  the 
D«i&e$Ridff  DcvQOihire.  I  met  her,  for  the  first  time,  at  ditmer ;  I  wa*  struck 
by  b«r.  wj^  i|l;titude,  hei;  dignified  yet  graceful  deportment,  her  style  of  pre^ 
senling  herself,  and  tlie  superBuity  of  charms  with  which  she  was  in  some-sort . 
envirohed!  She  kept  the  dinner  waiting  till  near  seven,  yet  had  she  arrived 
•o#iteV  vhe  woold  have  predu<}ed  effect.  I  knew  her  foible,  atid  forgave  it, 
ai»r|eh<k|diiisber."  . 

.fHi»  character  soon  beoatte  known  in  Londom^and  he  was 
enuAipAtA  fnuB  aU.  society  but  that  of  a  d-de?ant  English 
codntesB  .tbenbeaning  a  foreign  title.  The  gallant  count  in 
oofi:  of  \m>  ohdiplers  gtvea  a  aeckKComic  vindication  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  as  necessary  in  the  relation  of  lover  and 
nustress  4  and  as  a  practical  illuatration  of  his  doctrine,  whilst 
siifaristiiigon  this  lady's  bounty^  he  is  said  to  have  chastised  her 
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with  a  horsewhip  in  her  own  park.  From  England  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  whore  he  clandestindy  married  a 
young  and  artless  girl,  in  whose  family  he  was  hospitably 
received.  This,  though  a  breach  of  confidence,  might  yet  be 
palliated ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  him  who  misnamed  himself 
in  the  marriage  register,  as  an  artifice  to  release  himself  if  the 
marriage  should  prove  unprofitable,  and  who  bartered  back 
his  wife  to  her  family  for  a  sum  of  money  and  an  annuity  for 
life.  We  will  avoid  the  hazard  of  giving  pain,  by  not  men- 
tioning names,  or  entering  into  particulars.  His  next  exploit 
was  at  Berlin,  where  he  seduced  an  unhappy  victim,  who 
drowned  herself  in  despair  or  madness ;  and  last  of  all,  as  we 
have  already  sai^^  he  destroyed  himself  at  Brussels. 

The  French  emigrants  in  England  received  and  merited  com- 
mendation for  their  general  conduct ;  yet,  assuredly  the  purity 
of  English  domestic  morals  must  have  suffered  by  contact  widi 
the  French  emigration.  All  it  is  true  were  not  Tillys,  and  few 
were  so  bad,  but  all  were  brought  up  in  the  same  school  of  morals, 
and  the  humble  but  laudable  ex^cise  of  their  acquirements 
and  talents  for  a  livelihood,  gave  them  opportunities  within 
the  domestic  circle,  the  more  easily  abused,  that  the  intercourse 
of  the  innocent  and  young  in  England  is  so  much  more  un- 
watched  and  free.  The  contagion,  however,  could  not  have 
extended  far,  and  the  time  is  long  gone  by. 

But  another  question  naturally  suggests  itself — have  English 
morals  gained  or  lost  by  the  migration  of  high  and  \ow  into 
France,  and  particularly  to  the  French  capital,  at  and  since  the 
peace  of  1815  ?  The  revolution  unquestionably  produced  an 
improved  morality  in  France — it  generated  an  educated  and 
independent  middle  class,  between  the  nobles  and  the  people, 
unknown  before,  and  it  has  brought  the  higher  orders  under 
the  controul  of  opinion.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  the  mere 
bourgeoisj  as  they  are  called,  were  improved  in  morals  by  the 
revolution.  At  that  epoch  of  licence  and  levelling,  the  citi- 
zens^ wives  and  daughters  took  up  the  fin^  and  depravity 
of  the  noblessej  as  one  of  the  conquests  of  republican  equality* 
—Before  that  epoch  a  bourgeoise  who  appeared  painted  or 
bedizened,  would  have  heexi  hooted  by  the  populace.  "  Une 
^^  femme  k  pied  dans  une  pareille  Equipage,""  says  Rousseau, 
^^  n'*est  pas  trop  en  suretc  contre  les  insultes  de  la  pc^ulace. 
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^  Ccsinsultes  sont  le  cri  de  la  pudeur  revolt^eid«is  cette  ooca- 
*'  sion^comme  enbeauooupd'^autres^la  bratalite  dupeuple  plus 
^  faonnete  que  la  biensdance  desgisAS  polls,  retioatpeut-etre  ici 
<<  cent  mille  femmes  dans  les  bornes  de  ktmodestie.""  No  Eng- 
lishman who  observies  and  companies  can  resist  the  impression, 
that  whatever  the  French  nation  may  be,  Paris  is  an  immoral 
capital.  Admitted  within  the  thre^ld  of  society,  he  finds 
intrigues  of  gallantry  the  great  staple  of  conversation,  as  if 
they  were  business  of  life.  An  acquaintance  with  the  town 
discovers  to  him  sensuality  reduced  to  system — governed  by  a 
certain  conventional  decency,  and  a  certain  economy  of  fortune, 
health,  and  time.  London,  it  must  be  admitted,  teems  with 
vice  and  crimes'—and  the  wealthy,  who  are  there  so  numerous, 
can  be  as  sumptuously  profligate  as  they  please.  But  in 
London  there  is  a  barrier  between  the  degraded  and  the 
honest  of  the  sex.  Vice  in  London  jMresentsher  face  ungauzed 
, — in  her  deformity — ^and  debauchery  is  so  intemperate  and 
coarse — so  prodigal  of  fortune,  health,  and  character,  that 
it  destroys,  or  degrades,  its  victim  after  a  short  career,  or  else 
it  becomes  revolting  after  the  riotous  animal  spirits  of  youth 
have  evaporated.  It  is  a  maxim  in  England,  that  a  reformed 
rake  makes  the  best  husband.  We  will  not  answer  for  its 
truth ;  but  we  assert,  that  in  Paris  a  rake  is  never  reformed. 
It  is  not  necessary  he  should.  Vice  is  there  refined  and  veiled, 
so  as  to  shock  neither  the  individual  himself,  nor  the  world. 
The  reputable  and  disreputable  of  the  community  are  sepa- 
rated by  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  London  this 
boundary  is  universally,  if  not  strictly  observed. 

There  is  doubtless  in  London  a  greater  prevalence  of 
intemperance  and  orgies.  This  we  think  may  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  exclusion  of  evening  visits.  In  Paris  one  may 
make  an  evening  visit  unasked,  on  mere  acquaintance.  The 
luxuries  and  ostentation  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  seem 
the  main  object  of  evening  society  in  London,  are  there  sub- 
ordinate, or  little  thought  of.  But  still  this  restricted  English 
system  of  evening  society,  whilst  it  promotes  coarse  dissi- 
pation abroad,  keeps  the  domestic  circle  but  the  more  pure  at 
home.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  England  cannot  return 
improved  from  a  residence  in  Paris.  There  are  few  circles 
into  which   a  modest  Englishwoman,   with  merely   English 
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habits,  could  advantageously  be  introduced.  The  women 
of  France  mingle  with  the  men  in  the  conversations  of  the 
worhi  on  an  equal  footing— ^Frenchmen,  and  fVenehivMiien^ 
will  talk  freely  of  the  intrigues  of  tbe  opera  dancfere,  and 
discuss  chastity  and  ^^  the  senses,^  like  philosophers,  ^irilliout 
further  transgression.  An  Englishwoman,  Iftyiog  aside  heft^ 
national  reserve^  and  indulging  in  a  new  licence,  will  not  kiM)w, 
with  the  Frenchwoman,  how  and  where  to  stop. 

But  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  being  misunderstood^  ' 
Englishmen  in  France,  deceived  .by  the  frank  and  familiar 
tone  of  Frenchwomen,  have  sometimes  formed  notijtxis :  and 
made  repre3entations  of  their  general  conduct,  alike  vulgar  and 
unfounded.  No  women,  we  believe,  of  any  country,  Iqiow 
better  when  and  how  to  make  them^ves  respected*  Their 
conjugal  infidelities  are  not  more  frequent  than  elsewhere^ 
and  the  fault  (we  assert  it  in  all  seriousness)  should  be  charged 
upon  their  husbands.  Every  Frenchman  aflTects  gallantry, 
makes  a  declaration  to  every  woman  he  meets,  sets  the  example 
of  seduction  to  his  neighbour,  and  of  levity  to  his  wife,  wid 
has  little  tight  to  complain.  We  again  disclaim  imputing 
to  Frenchwomen  infidelity  as  wives — We  judge  them,  on 
the  contrary,  tender,  generous,  and  devoted.  But  the  man 
who  possesses  the  hand  of  a  Frenchwoman  without  her  heart, 
or  Who  Iraving  gained  her  heart  no  longer  prizes  it,  is,  we 
think,  somewhat  exposed  to  what  they  pleasantly  term  tlie' 
common  lot. 
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Article  II. 

A  Journey  from  India  t9  Engtandj  4^.,  in  the  Year  1817. 

By  Lieutenftnt^Ccdonel  Johnson,  C.B.,  9,  vols.    London  : 

1618. 
Pers&oai  Narrative  of  a  Joumefffrom  India  to  England^ 

4<?-)   4^^   in  the  year   18^4.      By   Captain  the  Hon. 

George  Ebppel,  S  vols.     London  :  IS^. 
Travels  from  India  to  England^  <$*c.,  in  the  years  1826^. 

By  James  Edwaeu  Alexander,  Esq.,  S  vols.  London  : 

\mi. 

Narrati^ye  of  a  Journey  into  Persia^  (J-c,  in  the  year  1817. 

By  Captain  Moretz  Von  Eotzkbue,  translated  from  the 

German,  8vo.     London  :  1819. 
Fipeen  Months  Pilgrimage  through  untrodden  Tracts  of 

Khuxistan  and  Persia^  ^c,^  <Jc.,  in  the  years  1831  and 

1832.      By   J.    H.   Stocqueler,    Esq.,    8vo.,   2  vols. 

London:  1832. 

If  Persia  and  the  Persians  are  not  as  well  known  to  the 
home-keeping  portion  of  the  English  people  as  France  and  the 
French,  Italy  and  the  Italians,  or  Holland  and  the  Dutch  ;  if 
the  road  from  Bushire  to  Tehran,  and  from  Ispahan  to 
Tabreez,  be  not  as  familiar  to  us  as  that  from  London  to 
Yoi^k,  or  from  York  to  Ed'mburgh,  it  is  not,  one  might  suppose, 
for  lack  of  routes,  and  journals,  and  notes,  and  pilgrimages,  to 
describe  them  ;  for,  not  only  are  there  many  travellers  of  an 
earlier  aera,  who  give  excellent  accounts  of  the  country  as  it 
was  in  their  day,  but  there  are  abundance  of  voyagers  of  our 
own  time,  who  have  obligingly  favoured  the  public  with  the 
result  of  their  observations  on  their  respective  routes,  as 
witness  the  goodly  list  of  names  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  means  of  information,  it  is  singular 
how  little  is  actually  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  well 
informed  British  public,  regarding  the  country  and  people  in 
question ;  for  we  verily  believe,  that  were  the  situation  of 
Tehran,  or  Mushed,  or  Tabreez,  or  Hamadan^  or  any  of  the 
principal  cities  or  districts  of  Persia,  or  were  any  characteristic 
of  its  people,  to  become  a  question  in  any  company  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty  persons,  there  would  not,  unless  it  were  by  mere 
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accident,  be  found  two,  probably  not  one  out  of  the  whole 
number,  qualified  to  inform  the  rest,  or  even  to  Btate  in  what 
country  the  said  city  or  district  was  to  be  found. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  ignorance,  this  utter  want 
of  sympathy  with,  or  curiosity  regarding,  a  country  ao  in- 
teresting in  its  localities,  so  prominently  important  to  the 
British  nation  in  every  point  of  view,  geographical,  political, 
and  commercial,  and  so  fast  rising  in  consequence?  How 
comes  it  that  a  land  so  celebrated,  so  associated  with  our 
boyish  recoUecUons  as  the  proper  soil  of  wonders  and  adventures, 
and  with  those  of  our  youth  as  the  classic  ground  of  so  many 
and  momentous  historical  events,  of  such  surprising  revolutions, 
should  still,  to  the  great  intelligent  majority  of  these  realms, 
remain  an  unknown  region — a  nation  whose  condition  or  des- 
tinies create  less  interest  in  the  people  of  England,  than  those 
of  the  natives  of  Timbuctoo,  of  Bornou  or  Caffraria,  or  of  the 
skin-clad  savages  of  North  America  ? 

Assuredly  we  English  are,  in  some  respects,  a  singularly 
capricious  and  inconsistent  people ;  slaves  of  fashion  and  of 
impulse,  rather  than  judicious  followers  of  reason  and  sound 
principle.  What  but  fashion  and  caprice  is  it  that  directs  ao 
large  a  share  of  national  talent  and  wealth  to  the  exploration  of 
re^ons,  and  the  determination  of  points  of  at  least  questionable 
practical  utility,  while  so  much  remains  to  be  done  that  would 
redound  equally  to  the  true  interests  and  honour  of  the  nation, 
and  to  the  general  improvement  of  a  large  portion  of  dM 
human  race  ? 

We  might  without  much  trouble  produce  many  sufficient 
instances  of  the  national  inconsistency  in  this  respect;  but 
having  already  expressed  our  own  feelings  regarding  it,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  a  late  article*,  we 
shall  not  again  expatiate  on  the  subject,  but  proceed  to  conrider 
what,  besides  the  effects  of  Itishion  and  caprice,  may  be  the 
causes  of  this  strange  indifference  to  Asiatic,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  Peraan  subjects. 

The  interest  likely  to  be  excited  by  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
subjects  in  general,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
Europeans,  is,  for  the  roost  part,  that  arising  from  their 
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assodations  with  antiquity  ;  a  recollection  of  the  mighty  deeds 
and  extraordinary  events  of  which  these  countries  have  been 
the  scenes.  Now  the  degree  of  this  interest  will  naturally  be 
regulated  by  the  accessitnlity  of,  and  consequent  facilities  of 
acquaintance  with  these  countries,  the  degree  of  obvious  con- 
nectioit  they  retain  with  the  events  of  former  days,  and  the 
extent  of  viable  remains  which  they  possess,  to  draw  the  mind, 
by  these  impressions  on  the  senses,  from  the  ruined  present  to 
the  brilliant  past. 

Were  Italy  and  Greece  as  difficult  of  access  to  us,  as  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia-— were  the  countries  themselves  as  inattractive 
— were  tbe  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  imperfect  as  those 
of  Media,  and  Parthia,  and  Babylon — and,  perhaps  more  than 
all,  were  the  vestiges  of  ancient  greatness  and  splendour  in 
these  more  classic  lands,  as  rare  and  slight  as  those  in  the 
pbdna  of  Chaldea,  or  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
ancient  followers  of  Zoroaster,  we  should  in  that  case  doubtless 
have  much  less  enthusiasm  about,  or  even  of  interest  in  those 
^*  climes  of  the  unforgotten  brave,^*  which  it  is  now  a  disgrace 
not  thoroughly  to  know,  and  almost  an  imputation  on  the 
character  of  a  traveller,  not  to  have  visited.  But  so  ample  are 
the  eousting  records  of  these  great  empires,  and  so  well  have 
tbe  feelings  and  tbe  habits,  even  the  very  spirit  of  their  people 
been  preserved,  not  only  in  their  writings,  but  in  the  splendid 
monuments  of  their  taste  and  magnificence  which  still  exist, 
that  tbe  haunts  of  the  mighty  dead  seem  still  tenanted  by  their 
shades,  and  one  can  scarce  traverse  the  Roman  forum,  without 
locJuog  round  for  a  Brutus,  a  Sdpio,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Caesar ; 
nor  ascend  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  without  half  expecting  to 
meet  with  the  ghost  of  a  Solon,  a  Miltiades,  or  a  Themistocles, 
upon  its  summit.  We  are  familiar  with  every  former  actor  on 
the  once  busy  scene,  and  both  enthusiasm  and  curiosity  are 
maintained  by  a  never  failing  supply  of  food :  a  thousand 
adventitious  circumstances  have,  in  these  latter  years,  conspired 
to  keep  up  this  excitement,  and  the  facilities  of  travelling  have 
induced  so  great  a  proportion  of  society  to  explore  the  most 
interesting  scenes  themselves,  that  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  the  same,  have  found  it  expedient  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  from  other  sources,  with  what  has  excited  so  general 
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tin  interest,  in  order  to  keep  jwce  with  the  ctrrr^nt  of  the^tiltle, 
mA  protect  themselves  from  the  chai-ge  of  Gothic  i^ftMUtfiice.  * 
'  Ytx  dHftrtnt  is  the  case  with  Asi6.  Dooin^d  to  bt  the^irfcL 
tim  of  a  worse  than  Gothic  inundation — of  a  deluge  dl  M^dtiPy 
Wtid  violence  that  not  only  swept  away  all  ttacee  of  fcriiie^  ftStfl- 
titation  and  literature,  but  destroyed  every  authentic ^oetnmfft 
1tij  which  the  loss  might  have  been  estimated ;  fiiint  awd  SMfj^- 
•fect^  indeed,  are  the  records  of  its  former  condRtioft, '*t<a  tfte 
WtTe  light  that  glimmers  on  the  dark  retrospect, «  rdlectlMI 
fh)m  the  brighter,  historic  pages  of  those*  more*irtunat^  bbaA- 
tries  iJrrtH  '\*^Hch  it  dnce  held  intercourse.  *   '  - 

A  like  fate  has  attended  its  monuments  bf  magi^fficentB  and 
art.  Constructed  of  materials  less  permanent,  in  genertil,"4hah 
those  of  Greece  or  Rome,  the  greater  part  have  been  sirept 
away  by  the  stream  of  time,  or  the  storm  of  violence?,  save  th(^ 
few  Which  hqve  been  engraved  on  the  imperishable  rDck,''iA' 
which,  Hke  PersepoKs,  have  bid  even  a  haughtier  deffdnce  to  thfe 
destroyer,  than  those  of  classic  lands,  and  stiH  reaf  xhAt  hoarV 
relics  m  the  desert,  to  amaze  the  traveller.  -    .  » 

Traverse  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Persia — what  h^rrtaHBi 
do  we  trace  of  the  works  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  f  Where  'iWt 
the  vestiges  of  grandeur  in  the  wreck  of  those  mighty  sati^4)i^ 
that  yielded  them  obedience  ?  Range  the  desert  of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  what  is  there  to  mark  the  power  and  dense  populitfcfii 
of  that  once  favoured  land  ?  Look  around  {roTCi  the  Tdhy 
mount  of  fire-scathed  brick  and  potsherds  that  is  held  to  be  tht 
sole  remains  of  that  enormous  pile  which  impious  man  tTMSiM?n 
mad  defiance  of  his  Almighty  Creator,  and  say,  where  ire  tfte 
traces  of  the  "  Glory  of  the  kingdoms'*— of  the  ^  Gr^irt 
^  Babylon,''  which  the  presumptuous  Nebuchadnezzar  decfar©4 
tohavebeen  built  "by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  tne  licrnDtrir 
**  of  my  majesty  r^  It  is  certain  that  the  traces  which  cpniiectAhe 
future  ivith  the  past,  are  comparatively  faint  and  unidtipt^e^^ 
in  Asia ;  while  the  long  space  of  intermediate  ages  ha^Titt^lift 
to  mark  it,  but  a  bloody  and  disgusting  catalogue  of  atroa^ 
deeds — the  triumphs  of  tyranny  and  despotism —iiluminejfrtii 
distant  intervals  by  a  transient  flash  of  glory,  or  stilt  rairer  iu>^ 
more  fleeting  gleams  of  individual  justice  and  humanity.       *' 

The  prospect  thus  becomes  unpromising  enougfj. to  di^gi^ 
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ti^nums  of  mAokiod;  while,  in  addition  to  this,  the  difficulty 
and  ^Imgar  which  haa  alwaya  attended  Asiatic  research,  tege^ 
t|^r  with  the  uacertaiaty  of  j?eward,  even  in  oise  of  auocesB,  has 
p^^l^de^  greatly  lo  represa  the  ardour  of  inquiry,  and  the  entbu- 
^a^nci  of  tia?el ;  for  lew  men  are  disposed  to  encounter  toil  and 
ftrivntian*  and  stiU  less  the  risk  of  having  their  throats  cut  by  a 
EQvij^g  Arab,  a  fierce  Koprd,  or  a  Toorkoman  robber,  without 
the  prpsp^Qtof  fame  or  profit.  Thus,  the  only  means  of  keq^mq; 
tii^t£rf»t  ative  in  the  public  mind  have  failed,  from  lack  of  encou- 
n^gem^t;  and  the  adventurous  spirits,  who,  if  dieered  by 
the  hope  of  applause,  might  have  laboured  in  the  East  tor  the 
inlbiTpatiQn  and  improvement  of  their  countrymen,  have  turned 
^iimr  talents  and  intelligence  into  other  chanoels*  Thiia,  too, 
/does  it  b^pen,  that  the  contributions  which  are  laid  before  the 
public  in  these  days,  contain,  for  the  most  part,  so  little  compa- 
^ratively  of  v|il|ie ;  for  what  are  they,  in  general,  but  the  sketch 
.qf .  j^ome  overland  route,  with  such  crude  observations  as  the 
traveller^  prpbably  quite  ignorant  of  the  language,  may  have 
been  enabled  to  scrape  tc^ther,  during  the  four  or  five 
^montl^  which  bis  journey  and  residence,  taken  together,  may 
h^ve  .qcc^ipied  ;  and  what  can  be  the  value  of  such  observations, 
or  jof  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  ? 

That  imperfect  knowledge  is  one  cause  of  the  indifference  of 
.^hich  ^e  complain,  is  beyond  doubt ;  for  who  can  be  deeply 
^nterei^ted  in  a  subject  which  he  does  not  comprehend.  If  the 
little  we  know,  or  have  heard  of  the  East,  be  associated  with 
ideas  of  magnificence  and  romance,  is  it  wonderful  that  we 
should  turn  with  disappointment  from  the  monotonous  narra- 
uves^  or  dull  lucubrations  of  an  iU-informed  traveller,  and  refuse 
4.0  recognise,  in  his  meagre  description,  the  faxry  land  of  our 
youthi^l  fancy  ? 

J^  is  true  that  Sir  William  Ouseley,  who  accompanied  the 
omission  of  his  brother  in  1810,  had  more  extensive  opportunU 
lies  (H  collecting  information,  and  that  gentleman  has  accordingly 
produced  three  ponderous  quartos.  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter 
tpo^  went  forth  to  travel  in  Persia ;  and,  in  like  manner,  gave 
Birth  to  two  massive  volumes.  But,  with  the  exception  of  some 
learned  disquisitions  of  small  practical  utility  in  the  first,  and  the 
best  drawings  extant  of  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  Naksbee- 
Rusturo,  Bessitoon,  Sec.  &c.,  in   the  second,  we  may  venture 
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to  doubt  if  any  five  tomes  of  equal  bulk  that  have  issued  within 
the  same  period  from  the  English  press,  contain  a  smaller  por- 
ticMi  of  new,  or  generally  interesting  matter. 

With  such  comparatively  defective  sources  of  r^ular  inform- 
ation, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  British  public  should 
be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Asiatic  countries,  for  it  is  only 
they  who  really  thirst  for  knowledge  who  will  seek  out  the  more 
hidden  springs  of  instruction  ;  but  is  this  appetite  general  ? 
would  that  public  appreciate  more  accurate  information,  if 
placed  within  their  reach  ?  We  fear  not — if  they  would,  it 
lies  with  themselves  to  procure  it.  Let  but  the  demand  appear, 
and  the  supply  will  rapidly  follow.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we 
fear  that  the  index  of  national  curiosity  does  not  yet  point  east* 
ward— that  there  is  still  too  much  truth  in  the  severe  remark 
made  not  long  ago  in  parliament,  ^^  that  a  row  with  the  new 
**  police,  and  a  broken  head  in  Calthorpe  Street,  would  excite 
<^  a  greater  sensation  in  England,  than  three  pitched  battles, 
<'  ^and  the  slaughter  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  India  r — a  bitter 
sarcasm  upon  a  nation  possessed  of  an  hundred  million  of 
Asiatic  subjects  !  And  if  such  be  the  case  with  regard  to  India, 
what  hopes  has  Persia  of  attracUng  attenUon  ? — The  plague 
might  desolate  it — famine  eat  up  the  poor  remains  of  plague — 
and  an  earthquake  engulph  the  depopulated  land,  without 
creating  a  sympathetic  emotion  in  a  dozen  English  breasts.  Is 
this  as  it  should  be  P  Are  these  fitUng  sentiments  for  British 
hearts  ?  We  trust  that  it  will  not  long  continue  thus— we  trust 
that  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  nation  may  be  roused  by 
the  cry  of  distress,  ere  it  be  too  late  for  assistance— ere  the 
interests  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Persia,  be  finally  sacrificed,  and 
another  victim  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Northern  Moloch. 

In  the  general  observations  we  have  made  regarding  the 
bulk  of  Oriental  travellers,  we  by  no  means  would  be  un- 
derstood to  include  the  labours  of  those  intelligent  officers, 
whom  the  genius  and  foresight  of  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm 
sent  forth  to  collect  that  information  of  which  he  compre- 
hended the  full  importance,  and  in  which  we  are  still  so  miser- 
ably deficient.  Still  less  can  we  be  supposed  to  mean  any 
reflection  upon  the  very  interesting  narrative  of  Lieutenant 
Bumes,  to  whose  enterprise  and  industry  we  owe  nearly  all 
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the  accurate  information  we  possess,  regarding  most  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  travelled ;  and  while  we  trust, 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  that  expedition  may 
induce  the  East  India'Company  to  persevere  in  the  course  that 
has  been  so  happily  commenced,  we  would  express  a  hope, 
that  the  English  government  and  English  people  may  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  inquiries,  and 
afford  that  encouragement  and  assistance  to  adventurous  spirits, 
which  alone  is  wanting  to  lay  open  the  whole  of  Asia  to  the 
researches  of  the  philosopher,  the  speculations  of  the  statesman, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant. 

Of  the  five  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  there 
is  not  one,  of  which  the  portion  of  the  narrative  applying 
to  Persia  occupies  more  than  a  space  of  five  months,  and  each 
is  confined  to  a  single  line  of  route,  some  of  them  going  over 
the  same  ground  as  others.  The  two  first  are  those  which  will 
afford  most  instruction  and  amusement. 

Colonel  Johnson,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  establishment, 
and  his  friend  Captain  Salter,  purposing  to  return  to  England, 
preferred  a  route  overland,  which  promised  considerable  amuse- 
ment and  interest,  to  the  monotony  of  a  long  sea  voyage  ;  and 
embarking  at  Bombay,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1817,  for  the 
Persian  Gulf,  landed  at  Bushire  on  the  8th  of  April ;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  by  way  of  Sheerauz,  Ispahan,  Tehran, 
and  Tabreez,  to  Teflis,  and  thence  through  part  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  home.  The  Coloners  narrative  is  plain  and  unpre- 
tending, varying  little  from  the  journal  form  in  which  he 
informs  us  it  was  originally  written  ;  telling  exactly  what  he 
saw,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  and  interspersed  with  such  obser- 
vations or  reflections  as  the  subjects  brought  to  his  notice 
naturally  suggested. 

His  object,  he  informs  us,  was  principally  to  afford  such 
information  to  the  public,  and  to  his  brother  officers  in  India, 
who  might  desire  to  follow  his  example,  in  particular,  as  might 
assist  them  to  perform  the  journey  with  economy  and  comfort; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  instructions,  and  lists  of  prices  of 
various  articles,  as  he  proceeds ;  and  the  appendix  contains  a 
minute  itinerary  of  stages  and  distances,  embracing  the  whole 
way  from  Bushire  to  Hamburgh,  with  a  sufficiently  specific 
detail  of  expenses  from  Bombay  to  London.     The   Colonel 
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gi¥es  us  a  useful  and  unaflTected  description  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed ;  and  though  the  tone  of  mind  whi<A 
breiLthes  through  the  narrative  be  somewhat  over-sensitive  at 
times,  and  colours  it  here  and  there  with  a  shade  of  gloom,  it 
is  the  €ober  hue  given  to  strong  feeling  by  the  sad  realities 
of  life,  rather  than  any  touch  of  moroseness  or  spleen.  Who, 
indeed,  possessed  of  much  sensibility,  can  view  the  desolate 
barrenness  of  Persia,  after  having  dwelt  on  the  happy  and 
smiling  fruitfulness  of  India,  without  experiencing  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits — an  aching  sense  of  disappointment. 

Instances  of  the  tone  to  which  we  alkide,  occur  in  several 
places,  as  for  instance  at  pages  87,  85,  and  97,  where  the 
Colonel  speaks  of  and  describes  the  misery  of  the  Persian  poor 
— we  believe  the  picture  to  be  in  some  respects  overcharge^, 
for  certainly  the  houses  of  the  Persian  peasantry,  mud-biult 
though  they  be,  are  warmer,  and  more  replete  with  comfort, 
than  the  hovels  of  many  European  nations ;  what  are  they  for 
instiMice  in  point  of  misery  and  filth  to  a  black  Highland  "bothy, 
or  an  Irish  turf  cabin  ?  Bnt  well  can  we  enter  into  the  Cd- 
lonePs  feelings,  when,  after  describing  his  sensations  at  the  sight 
of  a  multitude  of  miserable  objects,  he  goes  on  to  remark — ^ 

*<  If  to  these  painful  emotions,  we  add  the  anxieties  fek  for  th«M  wb*  ottBUSt 
dear  to  ns,  and  who  may  possibly  want  either  advice,  protection,  or  ^ofafort, 
,  whiob  we  act  at  too  great  a  distance  to  administer*  it  must  be  concluded,  that  trsTsl- 
liog  is  by  no  means  so  enviable  a  pastime  as  the  perusal  of  travels  by  a  comfort- 
able fireside  may  represent  it  to  be.  To  one  who  has  a  family,  the  ditttvsset  of 
children  are  peculiarly  afflicting:  for  while,  detached  fran  every  doBMktic •  tie, 
he  sitae  lonely  stranger  in  a  caravansend,  his  mind  naturally  dwells  pn  ^  re- 
collection of  them,  abd  yields  but  too  easily  to  despondency.  It  is  in  the  evoi- 
ing,  that  those  melancholy  reflections  chiefly  obtrude,  and  have  the  deepest  in- 
fluence; a  &ct  to  which  the  experience  of  many  tnivdlcM  has  bortt^  im^tin/bay, 
Th«  stinnes*  of  the  hour,  the  inereanqg  gloom,  the  £stigue  alVer  a  dny^t  jovi^ri^. 
the  thoughts  of  home,  and  ito  social  comforts  at  this  period  of  dme.  the  con- 
sciousness of  absence,  and  the  sensation  of  insecurity  in  a  strange  country;  all 
these  circumstances  conspire  to  depress  us  when  in  health,  and  ate  dotAly^ftr- 
midable  m  cast  of  indisposititn.*' — (p.  97.)  •  <  ^ 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  practised  traveller,  who  wilTtiot 
assent  to  the  truth  of  these  observations. 

With  like  painful  feelings  does  the  Colonel  advert  to  tie 
desolate  and  oppressed  condition  of  the  country,  as  may  '6e 
observed  at  pages  89,  100,  15S,  and  other  places ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  period  when   he  travelled  must  have  "been 
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pDe  of  uncommon  scarcity  and  misery,  for  the  prices  of  articles 
l>f  fc^  which  are  quoted,  stand  enormously  above  what  thfey 
nave  been  in  common ;  and  he  mentions,  more  than  once 
^having  observed  women  and  children  digging  roots  out  of 
the  earth,  and  eadng  them,  to  appease  hunger :  this  occuri^ed 
particularly  near  So.  The  Colonel,  by  the  way,  mentiotis 
his  having  been  struck  by  observing  that  the  majority  of  tra- 
vellers near  that  place  went  about  unarmed,  from  when^be 
he  infers  that  there  could  be  no  apprehension  entertained  for' 
thieves  in  the  quarter.  This  is  but  one  proof  more  of  the 
ease  with  which  a  mere  passing  traveller,  however  intelligent, 
may  be  deceived  as  to  facts,  by  appearances ;  for  we  believe 
there  are  no  two  stages  on  any  frequented  road  in  Persia, 
piote  infested  by  banditti,  than  those  from  Moorchakoor  to 
.Kohrood.  The  whole  way  is  open  to  the  Buchtiari  hordi^  of 
jhe  neighbouring  mountains,  besides  other  professional  robbers, 
who  constantly  plunder  caravans  and  attack  travellers,  a$  cer- 
tain gentlemen  of  the  suite  of  Sir  J.  Macdonald  had  good 
f^se  to  know ;  and  though  the  comparative  vigour  of  the  late 
,Sudr-Ameen's  government  might  have  rendered  such  ihs(tances 
rare  at  the  precise  period  in  question,  the  district  could  neVer 
properly  have  been  termed  secure— of  late  it  has  been  par- 
t^iccdarly  dangerous. 

After  a  stay  of  six  days  at  Tehran,  during  which   he 

3iad  the  happiness  of   "  kissing  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  the 

s**  king  of  kings,^  Colonel  Johnson  and  his  friend  proceeded 

by  the  usual  route  to  Tabreez,  near  which  they  diverged  a 

little  from   the  road,    for  the  purpose  of  vi^ting  Geneml 

Yeroioloff,  who  was  then  on  his  way  as  ambassador-extraordi- 

.nary  from  the  court  of  Russia  to  that  of  Tehran.    They  found 

ttllH:<  distinguished  officer  at  the  head  of  the  most  splendid 

.^mission  perhaps  that  ever  entered  Persia.     Accordif^  to  our 

.j|k|i^>Q^i,  ^l  consisted  of  the  general  himself,  two  counsellors  of 

embassy,  and  about  thirty  officers ;  a  physician,  a  painter,  a 

^jfffvyfsyoTf  twenty-four  Russian  troopers,  Cossacks,  Circassians, 

and  others.      Captain  Kotzebue,  who  accompanied   this  em- 

^^l|pi^i^,  and  who  has  described  it  in  the  work  mentioned  at  the 

J^e^.pf  pur  article,  gives  a  yet  more  imposing  list;  as,  besides 

P,tl}^  ,4U;9bassador,   he  enumerates  two  counsellors  of  embassy, 

j,/?^  i,hf^  others,  attached  as  secretaries,  commissaries,  &c.,  a 
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colonel-marshal  of  the  mission,  its  treasurer,  a  major,  four 
diplomatic  attach^,  two  princes  on  the  staff,  two  aides-de- 
camp, a  colonel,  two  captains,  and  five  subalterns  of  the  suite ; 
a  superintendant  of  police,  a  painter,  a  physician,  and  apothe- 
cary ;  a  confessor,  two  lieutenants  Feltyagres,  five  lieutenant- 
interpreters,  a  maitre  de  chapelle,  a  titular  counsellor  attadied 
to  the  court  cabinet,  a  Eabardian  prince  with  eight  followers, 
five  cooks,  twenty-four  grenadiers,  twenty-five  regular  and 
twenty  irregular  Cossacks,  thirty  musicians,  and  the  domestics 
(^  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy ;  in  all,  about  three  hundred 
persons. 

Now  this  is  doing  things  in  style;  and  we  fear  that  our  most 
splendid  missions  would  sink  into  petty  affairs  before  this 
imperial  display.  No  doubt  there  was  policy  in  the  measure. 
Well  did  the  long-sighted  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  understand 
the  effect  of  splendour  and  a  display  of  power  upon  Orientals, 
and  particularly  on  the  Persians;  this  was  one  link  of  that 
chain  of  measures  which,  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great,  had 
for  its  object  the  subjugation  of  Persia,  and  general  aggt^- 
disement  in  Asia — an  object  hitherto  but  too  successfully 
pursued ;  and  while  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  name  and 
character  which  Great  Britain  has  acquired  in  the  East,  it  says 
not  a  little  for  the  judgment  and  discrimination  of  the  Persian 
monarch, — we  may  add,  for  the  good  sense  and  discernment 
of  the  nation  at  large, — that  the  quiet,  unassuming  missions  of 
England  have  as  yet  been  able  to  maintain  the  influence,  and, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  interests  of  the  nation,  in  spite  of  a 
weak  and  vacillating  policy  at  home,  against  all  the  efforts, 
the  magnificent  embassies,  the  insidious  intrigues,  the  bribery, 
the  flattery,  and  the  force  of  Russia. 

It  appears,  that  not  even  a  passing  traveller  like  Colonel 
Johnson,  could  fail  to  perceive  the  projects  of  Russia  in  A^, 
and  particularly  as  directed  against  India,  a  country  he  had  so 
recently  left ;  but  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  singu- 
larly mistaken  view  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  of  the 
policy  of  that  power  towards  her  conquests,  as  set  forth  in  his 
inserted  observations  at  page  201  et  seq. ;  a  view  which  was  ob- 
viously pressed  upon  him  by  his  hospitable,  but  able  and  calcu- 
lating entertainer,  the  General  himself.  *'  It  is  a  very  impor- 
"  tant  feature  in  the  policy  of  Russia,**   says  the  Colonel, 
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<<  that  individuals  of  every  naUon,  either  allied  with,  or 
^  dependant  on  that  power,  are  eligible  to  public  employments, 
^  and  may  be  proBkoled  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
^*  Gren0^  YenBotoff,  to  prove  to  me  how  prevalent  was  this 
**  policy,  specified  several  instances  of  it,  and  declared  that,  in 
*^  ail  Poland,  there  were  not  more  than  four  Russians  employed 
**  publicly  by  the  state,  including  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
*^  tine  himself,  though  he  held  his  court  in  Warsaw,  the 
**  ciqutal.^  How  admirably  the  principle  of  this  liberal 
poli<7  has  been  illustrated,  in  the  late  conduct  of  the  present 
autocrat  towards  that  unhappy  country,  and  in  particular, 
bow  brightly  it  beams  forth  in  the  temperate  and  most  con- 
ciliatory speech,  delivered  but  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  said 
illustrious  person  to  the  deputation  from  the  municipal  body  at 
Warsaw,  Europe  will  judge. 

We  are  less  indisposed  to  agree  with  Colonel  Johnson  in  his 

stnc^tures  upon  the  very  oppoate  sjrstem  pursued  hitherto  by 

the  British  government  in  India,  and  to  express  our  hope  and 

belief  that  the  amended  principles  of  policy  and   legislation 

which  characterise  the  late  Act  for  the  new  charter,  may,  in 

due  time,  produce  the  most  beneficial  results;  but  we  must 

smile  agiun,  when  we  find  him  placing  the  conduct  of  Russia  in 

favourfU)le  contrast  with  our^s,  as  follows : — The  "  Russian  go- 

*^  vemment,  on  acquiring  any  new  possession,  as  Georgia,  for 

^^  instance,  thenceforward  to  form  part  of  the  empire,  are 

"  very  careful  not  to  disgust  the  principal  people  whom  they 

"  find  invested  with  power,  or  holding  any  confidential  employ- 

*^  ment  previous  to  the  cession.     They  do  not  displace  esta- 

**  blished  functionaries  to  make  way  for  Russian  minions  and 

^^  court  favourites ;  on  the  contrary,  they  leave  them  all,  as  in 

^*  the  instance  of  Poland^  in  possession  of  their  ofiices,  with 

*^  very  few  excepUons,  arising  from  the  change  of  system ;  and 

"  thus  they  encourage  rather  than  frustrate  the  views  of  ambi- 

**  tion  and  future  pre-eminence,  by  which  the  various  indivi- 

<^  duals  in  public  situations  are  actuated.     In  fact,  they  ofi^er 

"  them  protection,  and  open  a  larger  and  more  favourable  scope 

"  for  their  exertions,  by  holding  forth  the  prospect  of  honour- 

*^  able  and  advantageous  situations  under  a  government  more 

"  powerful   than  that   whose    interests    they    had    originally 

"  espoused.     Through  these  gentle  and  prudent  measures^  the 
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**  acguUiiion  <^  a  new  terriiory  is  effiecied  with  vfry  Kidei 
*^  excitation  to  the  Jeelings  <^  He  peofie^  the  mass^  ofwd^om^ 
*^  observing  no  adverse  change  in  the  course  ^things^  mre 
**  scarcely  conscious  of  this  silent  transfer  qf  Ike  reins  uf 
**  powerT* 

Gentle  and  prudent  measures,  indeed !     Mi^ty  little  ex<»* 
tation  to  the  people  !  and  admirably  applied  is  the  whole  piBi> 
sage  to  Georgia,  exhausted  and  depopulated,  where  the  people 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  dispontbn  td 
revolt ;  and  to  the  Circassian  provinces,  in  which  Busm  bu* 
lately,  and  is  even  now,  waging  a  war  of  exterroinatKMi ;  wbeie' 
she  possesses  not  a  foot  of  land  beyond  the  rang^  of  ber  oiaa^  • 
kets;  and  through  which  Colonel  Johnson  hiouielf  was  foroed, 
like  others,  to  travel  under  the  protection  of  a  large  plirty  ol^ 
regular  infantry,  accompanied  by  a  giin  and  tuiobril  w&Ui'jiil 
lighted  match!  *  ...    I 

The  Colonel,  after  a  rest  of  some  four  or  five  days  at  Tabroesr.; 
during  which  time  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Royals  I 
the  most  affable  of  all  the  Persian  prinoes  to  Englisbioen,  jtfid. 
saw  the  fortifications,  arsenal,  &c.,  at  that  places  left  the  capital  * 
of  Azerbijan  for  that  of  Georgia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9lfa 
of  July.     He  experienced,  like  every  one  else  who  has  tried 
it,  the  inconvenience  and  delay  attendant  on  travellii^  ,as  a^ 
guest  of  the  Persian  government;  a  civility  not  only  nugatory., 
in  itself  but  embarrassing  to  the  traveller,  whom  it  fetters  io  bia 
cfibrts  to  assist  himself,  and  places  in  an  odious  point  of  view  t»: 
the  villagers,  from  whom,  by  foul  or  fair  means,  his  means  <rfr» 
subsistence,   and   often   of  progress,  must  be  derived.     We,. 
observe,  too,  that  the  Colonel  in  his  passage  across  the  ha^^ht^i^ 
of  Aberin,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  rude  and  sullen  titbefti' 
of  plunderers  that  inhabit  them,  was  not  ma^e  £ortunate;tbao.ii 
other* travellers,  of  wliom  we  have  heard.  ^ .  \ 

It  does  not  fall  in  with  the  scope  of  our  purpose  to  acceiiK 
pany  Colonel  Johnson  in  his  further  journey  from  Teflis  U^  - 
Hamburgh,   though   his   readers,  we  are  convinced*  will  l|ie 
pleased  with  the  description  of  his  passage  through  the  CaucasMS  - 
and  cordially  sympatliise  with  him,  as  we  do,  in  the  villainaus, 
treatment  he  received  in  the  quarantine  of  Srednoi-Egarbc.  - 
Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the  principles  and  prac^ 
tice  of  these  sanatory  establishments,  and  nothing  assuirpJJj. , 
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more  distressing  and  vexatious  to  the  traveller,  than  the  cause- 
less delay  and  unnecessary  annoyance  he  meets  in  them.  But 
there  may  be  more  objects  than  the  exduuon  of  mere  physical 
contagion  to  be  attained  by  these  cordons.  The  Russian 
government  is  too  quick-sighted  and  politic  ever  to  swerve  from 
the  laws  of  courtesy  and  civility  to  strangers,  without  good 
cause.  These  Rusnan  quarantines  and  their  vexatious  rules, 
fom  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  overland  joiimey  by 
this  route;  but  with  regard  to  the  station  in  question,  we 
believer  kaaccDflmiodaUon  has  been  improved,  and  the  rules  are 
certainly  sot  at  all  times  so  strictly  enforced  as  they  were  in  the 
caae  of  the  Colonel  and  his  friend. 

Seven  years  after  the  journey  of  Colonel  Johnson,  the  Hon, 
Itf  ajor  Keppel  travelled  from  India  to  England  by  Bussora  and 
Baghdad,  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  and  Tehran,  to  Tabreez* 
From  thence,  making  choice  of  a  new  and  untrodden  route,  be 
passed  through  Karadaugh,  Karabaugh,  and  Sheerwan,  to 
Bakd ;  akmg  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  by  Dcrbend, 
to  Astracaii ;  and  from  that  city,  by  Neijny  Novogrod,  and  Mos- 
cow, to  St.  Petersburgh.  Major  Keppers  narrative  of  this 
journey,  which  is  written  in  a  very  lively  and  unaffected  man- 
ntu  disjJay^  a  kindly  disposition,  and  a  mind  at  peace  with 
itself  and  all  the  world ;  while,  at  the  same  Unie,  it  evinces  an 
actiteneSB  of  observation  and  of  judgment,  which  is  the  more 
valuable,  because  free  from  all  pretension.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  reader  will  derive  both  amusement  and  instruction 
from  his  work ;  but  as  the  time  occupied  by  the  Persian  part 
of  the  joomey,  from  the  author'^s  landing  at  Bushire  until  he 
crossed  the  Russian  frontier  at  the  Arras,  was  barely  four 
months,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could,  as  regards  that  country, 
have  done  more  than  faithfully  report  all  he  heard  or  saw. 
This,  we  are  persuaded,  he  has  done,  and  are  rather  surprised, 
that  the  mistakes  he  has  made  are  so  few,  than  that  we  should 
sometitnes  detect  him  in  error. 

The  reader  will  be  gratified  with  many  a  graphic  sketch  of 
occurrences  during  the  voyage  from  Bombay,  at  Muscat,  and 
on  the  way  from  ^ence  to  Bussora.  We  were  much  amused 
by  the  Arab  pilot,  who,  afler  a  most  imposing  display  of  self- 
suffiticncy,  through  obstinacy  and  ignorance,  ran  the  ship 
aground  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shut-ul-Arab,  (which  means 
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the  "  river  of  the  Arabs,''  not  **  the  boundary  of  Arabia,^ 
and  who,  when  called  to  account  for  his  misdeeds,  exclaimed,  in 
an  ecstacy  of  terror — "  If*  it  be  Grod's  pleasure  that  the  drip 
^<  should  go  on  shore,  what  bunnesa  is  it  of  mine  ?^  We  were 
delighted  with  the  French  Topechee  Bashee  ^commandant  of 
artillery)  at  Bi^hdad,  with  his  Napoleon  button,  his  cnMB  d 
^  Lome  le  D^stre^"  and  Turkkh  ahulwars;  Ms  Gallic  c]^ 
brows,  and  his  inimitdide  ^  pardomiei  V*  And  we  sympathise 
with  the  author^s  sufferings,  under  the  di^yiiiriiitelcivibtieiaf 
his  Armenian  host  at  Baghdad  ;  and  cordially  unite  in  bis 
advice  to  travellers  to  avoid  all  such  costly  accommodadonsi 
and  embarrassing  surveillance,  as  results  from  the  of&naxm 
attentions  of  such  personages. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  task  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves, 
to  examine  Major  KeppePs  account  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
Babylon ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  signifying  our  accordance  with 
hb  idea,  that  the  vitrified  masses  of  brick-work,  wbkh  are 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  standing  fragment  on  the  summit  of 
the  Birs-e-Nimrood,  indicate  that  the  place  was  destroyed  by 
fire ;  and  as  no  heat  sufiicietit  to  vitrify  such  masses,  could 
possibly  have  been  applied  by  human  means  at  the  grest 
elevation  of  the  position  they  must  have  occupied,  there  is 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  their  destruction  must  have 
been  effected  by  ^^  fire  from  Heaven.^  The  unscathed  condi* 
tion  of  the  brick  tower  beside  them,  seems  to  confirm  this  idea, 
by  the  proof  it  affords  that  there  was  no  general  conflagration 
of  the  place ;  for  this  partial  combustion  is  exactly  what  is 
every  day  remarked  as  the  capricious  effect  of  lightning. 

Our  author  is  less  correct  in  his  account  of  the  tree  which  is 
found  on  the  heap  of  ruins,  called  the  Kasr,  and  supposed  to 
be  die  remains  of  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens.  The  tree 
is  a  species  of  Tamarisk,  and  the  tradition  regarding  it  is,  that 
it  sprung  from  a  pin  thrust  into  the  ground  by"  Allee,  after  the 
battle  of  Hillah,  for  the  purpose  of  tieing  the  bridle  of  bis 
horse  to ;  and  that  in  one  night  it  grew  to  its  present  ase,  fxx 
the  purpose  of  sheltering  that  holy  person,  who  had  lain  down 
to  sleep  beside  his  steed.  The  Persians,  therefore,  kiss  and  rub 
their  faces  on  the  tree,  and  regard  it  as  sacred. 

In  traversing  the  ruins  beyond  Bakouba,  whidi  Major 
Keppcl  supposes  to  have  been  those  of  Artemita,  but  which 
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others  consider  as  those  of  Destagird  (Desnra  of  D^Anville), 
he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 'taking  the  mouixIs 
of  ancient  canal  banks,  for  those  of  the  houses  that  onoe 
foraaed  the  streets.  This  was  not  an  unnatural  mistake,  if 
the  Major  did  not  know  that  all  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  most  of  Mesopotamia,  the  bottoms  of  the  ancient 
canals  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  not  dug 
into  the  soil ;  so  that  the  heaps  that  remain  of  their  banks 
might  easily  be  taken  for  the  ruins  of  regular  streets :  particu- 
larly as  in  some  places  these  canals  are  very  numerous.  No 
ancient  city  of  these  countries,  any  more  than  the  modem  ones, 
appears  to  have  been  composed  of  sufficiently  substantial 
materials  to  leave  continuous  mounds,  like  streets.  The  nanoe 
Kkurusteh,  which  was  given  to  these  mounds  by  the  Arabs,  to 
whom  Major  Eeppel  applied  for  informaUon,  merely  signifies 
'^  ruins,^  and  is  very  generally  applied  to  all  such  relics. 

The  Major  is  likewise  mistaken  in  the  name  of  the  pass  by 
which  he  ascended  from  Pool-e-Zohab  to  the  high  country  of 
Kermansbah.  It  is  called  that  of  Gerrfi,  or  Eurrund,  and  the 
Greek  arch,  which  he  calls,  "  Pace  Tucht''  is  the  T4k.e- 
Gerrft,  or  Tak-e-Khosroo.  We  must  also  call  in  question  the 
etymology  he  suggests  of  his  next  resting  place,  Haroonabad, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  celebrated  ^ 
Caliph,  and  wonders  that  no  remains  of  that  monarches  palace 
are  to  be  found.  We  believe  that  the  name  of  this  village  has 
DO  more  to  do  with  the  mighty  Al-Racheed,  than  any  of  the 
numerous  Jafierabads  to  be  found  in  Penda  have  with  the  no 
less  illustrious  Jaffer  Beramookee,  his  vizier. 

At  Kermanshah,  Major  Keppel  treats  us  with  a  striking 
sketch  of  another  remarkable  character,  in  the  person  of  Mool- 
lah  Allee,  of  Mendali,  an  Arab,  who,  for  cold-blooded  atrocity, 
might  vie  with  the  most  accomplished  Burker  among  our 
civilised  murderers  at  home. 

**  He  was  one,"  sayi  our  antfior,  ''  with  whom  murder,  and  every  other  crime, 
had  Icng  been  ilwiUiar.  There  was  nothing,  however,  in  his  ^)pearance,  to  justify 
thi»  supposition ;  nor  in  his  features  could  there  be  distinguished  any  of  those 
marks  with  which  our  romance- writers  are  wont  to  stamp  the  countenance  of  a 
murderer.  On  the  contrary,  his  mild  eye  beamed  with  inteUigence  when  he 
spoke,  and  hb  mouth  was  K^ted-up  with  so  pleasing  a  smile,  that  the  diabolical 
matter  of  his  speech  was  lost  in  attending  to  the  pleasing  manner  of  his  delivery* 
His  conscience  never  troubled  hira  with  '  air-drawn  daggers;' — he  had  a  real 
one  at  his  girdle,  to  be  used  as  inclination  prompted. 
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f<  l^t  «iaiiy  weeks  befpre  we  saw  this  IjlooUab,  he  was  oneV  the  prioi^ 
peiisons  of  Meridali,  a  Turkish  town,  near  the  frontier.  In  those  days  he  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Daood  Pasha, '  his  best  of  cut- throats,*  and  most  i^Aing  iblEbli- 
ment  of  assassination.  It  was  during  his  intimaoy  with  the  Fadulii  that^-oa  ^ 
Aiy  of  bone  Veligioas  festiyal,  he  Invited  s&xteea  penmM  to  a  fetwt^  and  pUfhig^ 
eoBfidential  agi^t  between  each  guest,  caused  every  que  of  them  to  ^  jN^t^ 
deaths  himself  giving  the  signal  of  slaughter,  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  breast 
of  the  person  beside  him.  Such  feats  as  these  we  may  find  in  the  histoi'^  o^ 
savage  countries.  Among  all  barbarians,  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  io  vaslittdi 
bar  iiardy,  if  ever)  withstood  the  excitement  of  avarice  or  revenge. 

'*  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  friendship  between  two  such  peicsops  ip  the 
Moollah  and  the  Pashah,  cemented  as  it  was  by  guilt,  could  not  be  of  long 
duration.    Accordingly,  seventy  of  the  Moollah*s  relations  have  fisHcn  vicdtnt  to 
the  revenge  of  the  Pashah :  his  father  is  chained  in  a  prison  ilk  BagbM^  nd 
10»M)0  piastres  are  set  upou  his  own  head.    He  has  not  i^n  l^aokpinl]  is 
retB^atiolk    Leaving  Mendali,  attended  by  several  of  bis  tribes  he,  sallied  lort^ 
into  the  desert,  attacked  the  Turkish  caravans,  and  (to  use  his  own  expresfigu) 
struck  o£r,  at  every  opportunity,  the  heads  of  all  those  wearing  ttnlMbs  (t  e- 
Turks).    Ttie  women  of  the  party  feu  victims  to  the  liccutiovs  psisisto  0r 
hknself  and  followers;   aad  other  bmtal  excesaes  wetse  eomtpitttd,*^,  fik^m 
ruffians^  jihat  wouM  scarcely  be  credited  in  our  awn  coiwcry."  *  *  *  *  V  ^^ 
one  day  asked  the  Moollah  how  he  generally  deprived  his  enemies  of  im, 
'  That,*  replied  he,  '  is  as  I  can  catch  them.     Some  I  have  kiBed  in  batd^ 
'ofters  I  have  stabbed  sleeping."    Another  thne  we  had  the  carioi%  I* 
ouunine  his  pistols,  which,  we  oflen  taauuricedy  weve  atuddnd  «i^  aevenrf  iM 
WiSb    On  inqviring  the  roason,  he  told  us  tiiat  each  nail  wan  to  cxmmmx^ 
the  fate  of  some  enemy  that  had  fallen  by  that  weapon.     Observing  us  usU>p 
with  much  interest  to  this  detail  of  crime,  and  taking  for  granted,  ihit  <^ 
attention  was  a  mark  of  sympatiiy,  he  said,  wkh  an  air  of  gratil«ide,  *'Bom  tiHl 
it  is  of  ynu  to  enter  no  warmly  info  my  pursuits  *.'••••••<  fi^  Miilif' 

said  he,  on  hearing  of  a  formal  challenge  passing  between  two  Europe^ 
gendemen — *  How  foolish  is  it  in  a  man,  who  wishes  to  kill  his  enen^v,  to 
'  expose  his  own  life,  when  he  cam  accomplish  his  purpose  with  so  much  grfister 
*  safety  by  shooting  at  hhn  from  behind  a  rock  1 '  UnhappUy,  Henllah  AMtr4i 
nnt  the  only  Arab,  nor  the  only  Oriental,  to  whom  thete  aantitiieQtf  wfk0Hh 
and  to  whom  such  deeds  are  iamiliar."  ,,.  j.  ] 

At  Eermanshahthey  met  the  funeral  proces^ipn  of  ^^ahft^ 
Allee  Meerza,  the  late  warlike  governor  of  Kero^unsl^b^  wbi^ 
remainsi  more  than  two  years  after  4^tb«  ^ri^.  ^9.\^^V^^m 
for  interment  to  Kerbelab,  and  were  now  ^ttend^  \^W^fh 
precincts  of  the  town  by  his  son  and  £iUji^ces90^it^.^])f;|^fi^ 
Hoossean  Meerea.  The  scenes  descidbed,  iq  opmi^^^^ith 
that  ceremony,  are  not  calculated  to  impress  the  ir^ai^^j^^ 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  yqung  prince"^  r^ard  fgi?  hi^  ^^?ffV^ 
fatberi  any  more  than  for  the  observances  of  bis  relig^ni^pi^^^ 
common  decency.  One  of  the  revcllera  on  this  4i?gu)^^,Q(^ 
fiion  of  festivity^  was  Solymaim  Khan  Go^iif^un,  a  chkj^ 
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yemg^  of  no  sinall  power  and  influence,  for  he  coukl  bring 
infco  the  fidd  five  thousand  well-armed  men  of  his  own  tribe ; 
and  on  ei»etgency  could  command  from  others  of  the  same 
ftkh  (be  and  his  tribe  are  Jllee^Uaheea^  who  contend  thai 
Allee  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Almighty)  fiill  three  times  that 
Dumben  Yet  probably  few  better  illustrations  of  the  preca- 
Mua  conditaoa  of  a  FersiaB  courtier  can  be  found  than  the 
fortunes  of  this  powerful  chief  aflbrd.  He  was  once  ordered 
to  be  put  to  death  by  the  late  Mahomed  Allee  Meerza,  for  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  a  fort,  and  only  saved  by  the  inter- 
ettSKNi  of  Monsieur  De  Veaux,  a  French  officer  in  the  prince's 
serrice;  and  though  made  companion  of  the  revels  of  his  son, 
he  was,  by  the  orders  of  that  prince,  bastinadoed  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet  so  severely  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk  for  six  weeks. 
Su^  tjrealBieDt,  with  many  other  mortifications,  not  being 
oaleulated  to  secure  the  Ehan^s  attachment,  he  entered  into 
correspondence  first  with  the  late  Prince  Royal  Abbas  Meerssa, 
and  then  with  his  son  Mahomed,  connected  with  the  succession 
of  these  princes  to  the  throne ;  which  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  him  of  Kennanshah,  he  resolved  to  get  quit  of  so  powerful 
an  enemy.  By  pledging  his  most  sacred  oath  upon  a  sealed 
Koran,  for  the  Khan'*s  personal  security,  he  succeeded  in 
ladncing  that  chief  to  come  to  Kennanshah.  On  the  first  visit 
which  be  made  to  the  prince,  he  was  seised,  thrown  down,  and 
had  his  eyes  cut  out  upon  the  spot. 

Pas^ng  through  Hamadan,  which,  with  Major.  Eeppel,  we 
he&ve  has  been  satisfactinrily  proved  to  stand  upon  the  ute  of 
Ae  ancient  Eobatana,  the  travellers  pursued  the  usual  route  to 
Tehran,  which  is  represented  as  at  that  time  leading  through 
taudi  sterile  and  forbidding  country.  They  must  surely 
h&ve  been  imposed  upon,  when  they  tell  us  that  a  range  of 
fiSlIocks  close  to  Robaut^Kereem,  and  within  less  than  thirty 
mil^  6f  Tehran,  was  represented  to  them  as  beit^  a  haunt 
6f  BtikhHari  banditti. 

The  party  did  not  remiun  more  than  ten  days  at  Tehran, 
during  which  they  enjoyed  the  honour  of  an  audience  with  the 
**  Pcint  of  Adoration  at  the  Universe,*  and  visited  the  minis- 
ters of  the  court,  not  omitting  the  well-known  Meersa  Abul 
Bnssem  Khan,  once  ambassador  to  this  country.  The  Khan^ 
who  takes  every  opportunity  of  engratiatmg  himself  with  the 
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English,  introduced  our  travellers  into  the  interior  of  bis 
dwelling,  where  they  enjoyed  a  transient  view  of  some  of  the 
fkir  inmates  of  the  harem. — ^Whether  any  of  these  might  be  of 
the  progeny  of  the  <*  fur  Circasaan,*^  whose  charms  no  leas 
than  those  ot  the  Meerza^s  beard,  were  noised  about  in  England, 
does  not  appear;  but  some  "pretty  girls ^  lingered  loi^ 
enough  to  see  and  to  be  seen  ;  and  we  observe  that  this  is  wot 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the  gallant  major  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  many  a  zealous  admirer  of  beauty  in  catching 
glimpses  of  those  treasures  of  loveliness  which  Oriental  jealoiny 
so  cautiously  conceals. 

In  the  course  of  certdn  excuraons  to  the  palaces  and  piaoes 
of  resort  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Tehran,  they  visited  the 
beautiful  village  of  Shemeroon,  which '  stands  at  the  mouth  ef 
a  deep  cleft  in  the  Elburz  mountains.  The  name  of  tUs 
village,  Major  Keppel,  somewhat  facetiously  we  presume^ 
derives  from  Shumd  a  candle,  and  Irfin,  Perna— quasi,  ^*  Kght 
"  of  Ir&n.^  Tradition,  we  believe,  attributes  the  origin  of  this 
village  to  the  descendants  of  Shummur,  the  hateful  miscreant 
who  inflicted  the  death-wound  upon  the  son  of  Allee ;  from 
whence  Shummeranee — an  etymology  which  may  posably  be 
equally  false  with  the  last. 

The  party  pursued  the  usual  route  from  Tehran  to  Tabreei ; 
but  it  is  not  a  little  striking  to  find  the  country,  from  the 
former  place  to  Casveen,  has  been  described  as  the  most  popu- 
lous they  had  seen  in  Persia,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  various 
misfortunes  and  acts  of  oppression,  but  especially  the  frequent 
passage  of  troops,  have  of  late  rendered  this  once  fruitful 
district  an  uninhabited  waste. 

Major  Keppel  remained  but  a  few  days  at  Tabreez,  and  then 
took  his  course,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  by  Bak6  and 
Astracan,  to  the  capital  of  Russia.  Regarding  this  part  of  the 
route  we  shall  only  observe,  that,  like  the  rest,  it  will  be  found 
interesting  and  pleasantly  written,  and  well  meriting  the  atten- 
tion of  such  readers  as  may  wish  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
a  country  very  little  known,  the  Major  himself  being,  so  far  at 
we  are  aware,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  travelled  it. 

Captain  Alexander  travelled  through  Persia  chiefly  in  Uw 
suite  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  was  appointed  envciy  tD 
Persia,  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1884«,  bat 
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who,  from  certain  impediments  and  misunderstandings,  did  not 
proceed  to  the  court  of  Tehran  until  1826.  The  atmosphere 
surrounding  a  diplomatic  mission  on  a  considerable  scale  is  not 
the  most  favourable  for  accurate  observation ;  and  though  we 
have  no  great  objection  to  the  narrative  of  Captain  Alexander, 
we  cannot  venture  to  promise  the  reader  eidier  as  much  of 
entertainment  or  information  as  he  may  extract  from  those  of 
Major  Keppel  or  Colonel  Johnson.  It  has  less  simplicity  and 
more  pretension,  which  is  not  particularly  well  supported,  either 
by  novel  facts  or  acute  deductions;  and  the  reader  is  occa- 
sionally startled  by  some  assertion,  or  piece  of  intelligence,  which 
redoeee  him  to  the  belief  that*  Captain  Alexander  must,  in 
those  days  at  least,  have  either  been  somewhat  credulous  him- 
self^  or  expected  to  find  his  readers  so.  He  tells  us,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Prince  of  Sheerauz  having  some  years  ago  been 
irritated  at  the  inhabitants  of  Eumauridge,  on  account  of  a 
M>bbery  of  certain  presents  destined  for  the  royal  treasury,  had 
6ned  the  village  heavily,  and  enforced  payment  by  the  expe- 
di^it  of  putting  a  man  of  them  to  death  every  day  until  the 
money  should  be  forthcoming.  He  adds,  that  after  several 
executions  the  villagers  all  fled — no  wonder.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture  to  say  that  no  measure  of  so  sanguinary  a  nature  ever  took 
phce  within  the  late  reign.  In  another  place,  in  descanting  on 
the  abundance  of  fruit  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Persia,  and 
the  fondness  of  the  people  for  it,  it  is  asserted,  that  mamf  of 
ihem  wiU  devour  nxteen  melons  before  breakfast!  We  ob- 
served in  the  copy  of  the  book  which  we  were  reading,  a  query 
in  pencil  at  this  part — ^^  What  might  the  size  of  these  melons 
**  be  ?* — a  very  natural  one  we  are  sure  it  will  be  admitted. 

Of  looseness  and  inaccuracy,  the  instances  are  sufficiently 
nnmerous.  We  should  not,  for  instance,  have  expected  to  hear 
a  Perraan  scholar  like  Captain  Alexander  talk  of  the  mountain 
of  Pmzun*,  as  that  of  the  old  woman,  nor  can  we  accept  from 
him  of  ^^  much  water^  as  the  translation  of  khoonddb  (if  any 
thing,  the  water  of  blood,  or  slaughter).  We  doubt  his  etymo- 
logy of  GiUpae-gah^  for  Gil  or  Croo/paegoon.  We  plead  guilty 
of  dulness  in  not  b^ng  able  to  comprehend  his  explanation  of 
too-nisfian^  and  confess  our  surprise  at  hearing  him  mistake  the 
tide  Salar  (t.  e,  Sipah-salar)  for  a  proper  name,  which  he  trims. 

♦  The  word  is  Ptferozun,  which  does  signify  old  woman. 
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forms  into  Satiar.  It  is  absurd  enough  to  hear  of  the  Tooric<i- 
mans  of  the  kardkousloy  or  black  sheep,  instead  of  karagooslob, 
the  black  eyed,  which  is  evidently  the  word  meant  {karakoku- 
loo  is  **  of  the  black  sheep^ ;  or  to  find  it  asserted  that  Akerbi- 
jan,  the  Atropatena  of  ar^tiquity,  so  named  from  the  Satrapl 
Atropatenus,  derives  its  appellation  from  being  ^  the  tegi^'ti 
«<  fire'' — **  the  province  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster' Bnt 
**  took  root.^  But  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  see  it  gncte\f 
stated  that  the  army  of  Regulus' was  impeded  in  the-platiiri  df 
Mog&m  by  the  attack  of  a  monstrous  snake !  really  the  soUct- 
gical  as  well  as  the  historical  discoveries  of  the  gdlant  t^pti% 
are  somewhat  startling.  In  like  manner,  though  tbecatts^ttt 
toate  trifling,  we  find  it  loosely  stated  that  Ispahan,  ht^t^nd'^ 
Mushed,  is  the  great  mart  for  turqucMses,  and  that  it  ^nfdfii^ 
fSOiOOO  inhabitants,  about  twice  as  many  as  the  tWith."  JM'^tfi 
place  he  denies  that  the  Persians  are  good  horsemen,  Itasei^ing 
that  they  stick  in  their  seats  entirely  by  the  saddle,  y^ef 'lAer- 
wards,  in  describing  a  hunting  scene,  be  speiAs  of  tb^ii^'^iHiti^ 
derful  and  feariess  feats,  and  calls  them  most  oonkrageoiis^ridl^ 
— ^e  hunting  scene  itself  is  worthy  of  attent]on%  -  "'»'*^^ 

Captain  Alexander  appears  to  have  had  rather  ati'MlferlOAi^ 
nate  knack  at  getting  into  serapea  with  villagers  and'  ^eabttblrf» 
and  to  have  been  most  vigorous  in  punisbing  ail  d^ftislt^  Ha 
sodi  occasions.  It  is  no  doubt  well  to  be  able  and'^Ilkig^JM 
take  one^s  own  part  heartily  at  aU  -times^  but  'Indkoisijiia 
th«r  travels  westward,  are  apt  to  fsrgvt  that  they  baV6  leA^tbe 
country  of  <*  black  fellows^  aad  ^  natives,*  andare  «p  kngcr 
in  a  land  of  whidi  they  are  the  masters;  and,  taamtrining 
towards  Pernans  and  Turks  the  saa^  arrogant  intdferanatitof 
bearing  which  is  too  often  aaiumed  by  young  men  tamaodiiffdip 
mi4id^  And  more  passive  inhabitants  cf  HipdoataiVa  jbecote 
astonished  and  enraged  when  they  meet  with  nsisfanQicfinfei 
them«  A  little  refleetioa  would  teach  thern^  thatlon  m^Mm- 
aions  they  poly  meet  with  their  deserts^  Md  tb«l  tirheofihqr 
lose  sight  of  the  moderation  and  courtesy  vhidi  all  <Mraf^Urtv 
should  observe  in  passing  through  a  strange  oouotl^^^^tb^^E- JW^ 
only  forfeit  their  daims  to  hoeptality  and  pdrotectigiH  .lH»|tPQ«- 
mit  a  gross  injury  against  the  name  and  characffiEx:^  tfa«r«l4 
nation,  which  hitherto,  and  particularly  in  Persia,  hm  flKwd 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives.  But  Captain  AteMnder 
in  those  days  was  a  young  man,  and  an  inexperienced  trav^er. 
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1^1|49  jts-es  i4>viou3*in  bis  scale  of  expenses  a^  in  other  particulars 
Q^r  his  conduct,  so  far  as  he  has  afforded  us  the  means  of  judg- 
ing- \  Who  for  instance  that  reflected  for  fl  moment  would  have 
l)¥^  i^  to  aet  down  two  Tomauns  (about  a  guinea)  as  the  usual 
fe^  iff  th^  Dullak,  or  curator  in  a  Persian  bath— the  principi^^ 
tb^,ch<papqst  luxury^  we  bad  almost  said  necessary,  to  every  one, 
lijtg^  Qr  |ow,  in  that  country,  a  sum  we  will  venture  to  say  at 
l0Mt;  ibur  times  as  much  as  any  European  acquainted  with  th« 
«9Uotry  ,wQuld  think  of  giving,  and  ten  times  as  much  as  any 
^t^cjdaa  who  has  not  a  bath  of  his  own  would  bestow.  See 
mhf^  it  i«  to  travel  in  the  suite  ot  an  Elchee !  We  are  con- 
yipfsed.^  that.Capt^n  Alexander  is  not  now  so  green;  and  we 
^f^i)t  not  that  if  it  please  the  Almighty  to  pennit  hicn  tQ  return 
ff^ya^  hh  present  perilous  undertaking,  he  will  produce  a  fin* 
kf^sXm  ^^^  ^^"^^^^  interesting  volume  than  his/^  Travek  from 
-^tifXpdintaEi^jUnd.'' 

n.:,9Ait  if  tcotb  foroes  us  to  declare  that  we  have  been  Uttle 
^^^^  by  the  labours  of  Captaio  Alexander^  what  are  we  to 
p^^f.lbaffeof.Mr.  Stoequeler,  to  whom  by  some  cf4)ricioUB 
idiance  it  was  g&ven  to  traverse  a  very  little  knovji  province 
km^^TfmVd  bUbesto  untrodden  by  Ei^liabmen,  and  who  has 
jM^A  o£  oc^tectiag  a  single  fneoe  of  in£3rmation  worth  hliviag, 
MT  istbfii^g  ilSione  new  fact,  geographical,  histoncaW  or  statis- 
(0cpli^<.  'W^.took  up  his  book  with  eager  hope,  bat  we  bxve 
imd^it^^oitn  in  utter  disappointment. 

<^f<'Bftrw  StooqiielerV  pHgrimage  commenced  in  April  1881,  with 
-a^jrograge  fivm  Bondiay  to  Busaora,  from  whence  he  intended 
3|of|itjmori<ta  Baghdad^  and  theneeto  England,  by  the  ipeedicvt 
'kotttmif  JBut  being  met  upon  the  riioer  by  aoxnmta  that  the 
'^fhtgtmimum  n^ing  at  fiagfadad,  be  retmmed  toBuesora,  which 
^ptHce^aarpiat^upon  die  are  of  being  belei^eredby  the  Zobetr 
iJanBa[)*.»M'ije«vtng^  thdrefare,  this  city  a  second  time,  he  pnv 
•#0eded)«a  rMldiumvab,  a  ^asiderable  sea-port  of  d^e  Chaab 
^gflifabttyf^'mid'fuinisbed  by  its  sheikh  with  a  guide,  ascended 
<bt{  SlMoh^  by  boat,  to  AJiwas.  Bnt  not  having  succeeded  in 
Wtid^llg'Khfe' guide  ibr  hi«  past  «ervi<ies,  he  was  attacked,  by 
-Ms^^i^cf^cdlluii^n,  a  little,  beyond  that  ancient  site,  and 
f«My  t^llkgcfd;  but  fiaally  escaped  back  (downstream)  to  Ma- 
Iku^^.  After  exhibiting  there  for  some  days  as  a  physician^ 
tMe>iftbdkh'seMMr.  StocqHeler  with  another  guide,  to  Dorik, 

» »^U  tti  IJ*  IT.  •  *       H  » 
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or  ^Pritahty  the  capital  of  die  Cbaab:  Sheikh^- ivho  fteeittd  1 
cburteously,  and  forwarded  him  to  Bebdliin,  which  friaee  hr 
tfac^ed^OQ  the  4th  of  June.  A  bribe  to  the  vizier  of  the  ^Ppm 
of  BebftWa  enabled  hioi,  after  scnae  deteDtipn,  toleav«tW 
tc^Wh  with  guidet  and  a  party^  die  Utombers  or  dusmtdn  d 
ifhidh  are  not  described,  in  order  to  crbs8  th^  BildttrAreeirtoW. 
tains  to  Ispahan*  Of  this  very  interesting,  because  perfbi!^ 
novel  route^  he  gives  scarcely  a  parUcular*  His  party  was 
plbhdeti^— amatterofcourft,  no  doubts  id  ttrbfte  part^l  fai 
h^  appears  to  have  sufibred  no  other  itijury  tban-lo*frfp«^ 
p^ty  ftcm  the  robben ;  and  falling  into  die  *rect  TOWle  fvm 
Sheeratiz  to  Ispahan,  at  Komairfia^  reached  this  \fMtt  ety  pM 
in  ^ree  and  Hi  in  body.  '* 

^^ekness  detained  him  in  Ispahan  for  a  month»  after  lAiifc 
fad  proceeded  il4th  a  earaVan  to  Tabrees,  by  a  route,  gswC  fMM 
of  which  was  entirely  new,  so  far  as  we  have  fa«ar4,  «iid  wScfc 
oi3dti|iirf  lihh  thirty  days;  yet  the  scanty  obacrvaiiow  «a  die 
te^,  wHicIl  dOF  litde  more  than  record  his  personsi  kltwi»itf' 
ebi^s,' and'diie  meagre  itinerary  at  the  end  of  the  work,  fli«i» 
thg  ^i&Wi  t^td  of  the  tnformadon  which  this  geMlenNat' hir 
added  t6  our  stock,  although  he  takes  care  to  let  us  MdtrsIM^ 
thdt*^  cbnsldering  the  ground  was  uttierly  unkntow&=«i«ta 
*^ 'giedgtaphers,  I  did  n6t  fiul  to  pay  minute  afttentito  tfi^'l* 
<^  <*whratet«risdc*,  and  to  the  p*culiafides  rf  ^FVeiy-^fc^  ^ii' 
<<  the  neighbourhood  of  which  we  halted.''  Now  this  b^^k'^ 
great  measure  « true  Btatement,  ao  far  ae  regardt  our  want  of 
gaOgvafAaoal  inibnnatioii  opoceraing  this  previMe ^  Aomifi^' 
ing'toQ  that  (KhufinstaiK,  die  anoieot  S«iiaiia»'  aboliigt^  nKire  tlp^i 
aogit  other  part  of  Feroa  in  andqui^es  akxl'  m^KAVa^  netffHitti^ 
dona^  and  taking  into  acootuit  the  loiieofi,pfelM«iPil.)YVJM- 
charaeMifaes  the  style  of  the  work,  we  diiok.tbe  {)i4to>AMt 
soBie^st  cause  to  be  disappointed  with  Mn  %\J99qf^eii^n  fb^- 

>Ofah^vdiie  and  exactitude  of  the  i»{^nn«tiop!|iKMhlti)Wt 
tBiveh  afford,  left  the  raad^  judge. by. a  few  fpmnpi^  '^ 
reached  the  ruins  of  Ahwaiv  An  anmnl  #nd'Onf».fpiw^ 
extGDsiife  Mahometan  city,  oe  the  llth  o£  May,  jit^^jha^^W 
he.dees^not  say;  alid  pi«pared<lQ)Qa^e.i|oi^t^e:.^ft0rM^^ 
the  lAdi^^'^tbat  he  might  Jmve  badiiff^g^l^fQlQ^expl^*^ 
*— b^btikl  tberesukofhiaT^SMtebeiit  ,^r.  ^^  h  hre  ,^-a>  ■^'^*  ' 

me  from  Arabic  authors,  with  the  sketch  of  Ahwaz  appended  to  Captahi  Mign*"'" 
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i«liliitJifllxvitlifa€haldM;  Md  lBnaBtreii4ertoUwt«akcr  tbetniJ)|ilt^r«<' 
ipfct  i^^icli  bit  Bcc«ncy  and  reaemek  entiito  him.  I  bdieve  I  penetrated 
mfchfortker  ^attward  than  C^tain  Mignan  ventured  to  do,  purposing  to  ascertain 
theterminaHon  of  the  ruins;  but  after  a  journey  otikirt^  mik$  andupwarie,  1 
gi^iqHlie  puHtoil  ft  Sft  unotth  mentionSiig,  howerer,  as  in  mtom  i<g»»n<oi»* 
ft«uaai;p«fitedeMrqMioB8ofAhfvtf  by  the  Arabic  MitlioKi,  ftbaty  #ii  «  imM^^ 
Wl^i^tjtp.BuDdeE^aahoor  (distant  seventy  mile*  from  Ahwax),  I  found  some 
coRiidenble  ruins,  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  at  Ahwaz,  and 
afioondrng  With  pottery,  flint  glass,  &nd  cuflc  gema**' 

uAnd-ea  afterwards  (p.  84),  he  seriously  concludes  that  these 
T8IV^if|9  ^ve  a  c<mtiiiuatioD  of  the  ruins  of  Ahwaz  !  With  the 
8Me  justioe,  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  might  he  conclude 
tbdtclM^lw  or  Seleuoa  extended  over  the  whole  of  l40wec 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Hye,  because  bricks,  and  pottery,  and 
ghsf^^aad  heaps  of  sudi  ruins»  are  to  be  found  all  over  it,  in  the 
s«M  Wy  as  at  these  ancient  sitjss.  Not  a  word  more,  however^ 
hfln^,  ve  4ibout  Ahwaz. 

;.|n  passing  throi^  the  district  of  Bayazeed,  on  his  way  frpm 
Ttkt&^.  lo  £rzeroom,  a  threatened  attack  of  some  Koordsi^ 
^NhMi  is  diverted  by  the  a{^pearance  of  his  guards,  and  the 
ibtfleiQl  which  is  described  with  an  effort  at  effect,  which  ren,-* 
cte»»ltnith0r  incpmprehenabk^  leads  our  author  toso^  lofty, 
i^fflec^ns  jUjpoQ  the  ^*  vast  power^  and  wonderful  talents  of 
1^0^  (EehVool)  Pashah,  who  is  hereditary  governor  of  ^e 
<]Mtnfi(a'  And  elicits  from  him  a  fine  quotaUon  from  Lord 

'•  .Fi  tj  I  ¥  Ttw{»9wtr#fthiiught^diemi^oftheBniMli'* 
thWtM  doutrool  such  a  generation  of  savages  as  are  his  sub* 
j^M  'ThfcireMfer  may  siBfile  when  he  is  told  that  this  flamiiig 
ebtkliiiim  ia  M^ed  ferth  by  tme  of  the  most  imbecile  and  poweiv* 
Mi^cUefeof  alt  Kjodrdiataa-Ksne  who,  ao  &r  from  bttng  able  t» 
cMMiitIm  Subjects,  oanaot  prbleci  hict  own  cattle  and  boiaea, 
which  ar#  <6M)en  wicfara  sight  of  the  windows  of  bis  casde  by 
I^Mk^'bib^  resident  in  hit  own  domimons,  and  who  some 
a^W  ei^oftiisJiEitbt  mace  htti  beea  duqplaeed  by  Am  Turiush 
iMi  ^(^MttMtFol  £rMroom,  to  make  way  for  a  duof  who 
ntty'U  sUe^lo<»veYawe  the  fobbers  and  keep  the  road  si^ 
BIttt  Whit  iMtH^  ntedso  valiant  a  hero  as  Mr.  Stoequeler,  who 
dttboitffiia  fw<yEDaKls,  armed  to  the  teedi,  by  '<  striking  one  on 
*'  the  £ice,  and  drawing  his  awond  oa  the  otber^  (p.  98?)~ 
^  faUmtiy  chaifiea  a  whole  *^  covdon  sanitaiff,^  and  an 
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armed  gaard  at  the  gate  of  Khoee,  with  *^  drawn  swords  mtd 
<<  cocked  pistols^  (p.  187)— who,  single-handed^  defies  an  Anb 
sheikh,  and  all  his  followers,  to  the  choice  of  a.  brace  of  {Hstds 
tft  a  hitg  of  piastres  (p*  65)  >  and  dares  the  whole  tiiheA  of 
die  Buchtiari  mountains  to  fkce  his  <<  well-Jterapsred  swmd^  and 
*•  true  pistols'*  (p.  101) — what,  we  say,  need  such  a  fire^eftter 
oare  whether  or  not  the  roads  be  free  from  banditti  or  not? 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  point  out  lesser  Biiatake% 
such  as  making  use  ct  the  word  kerbelahj  which  he  inteipigfa 
to  mean  ^  any  burial-place*— Mecca '^  (!)  instead  of  UUei^ 
which  means  the  point  of  the  compass  where  Mecca  fies^  and 
to  which  all  true  Mahometans  turn  in  prcr^.  Taking  tiK 
term  goomrooh^  a  custom  station,  for  the  name  of  a  vfllage^ 
and  committing  many  other  misnomers  of  a  simtbr  naEtuic^ 
were  it  not  for  the  tone  of  assumption  wUeh,  in  spke  of  n  pre- 
tended humility^  runs  through  the  whole  work.  But  we  ob»- 
not  90  easily  pardon  Mr.  Stocquefer  for  attempting  tod^mne 
tmt  majestic  old  friend,  Ararat,  of  so  large  a  portml  of  his 
due  grandeur.  The  altitude  of  a  celebrated  mountain  is  fikdti 
man^s  good  name,  and  he  who  attempts,  without  just  groundB, 
to  filch  it  away  from  any  hoary  peak  that  has  nudntaiiied  a  finr 
claim  to  the  renown  of  great  elevation,  is  guilty  of  a  epeoieB  of 
felony.  Wie  never  heard  of  less  than  19,000  feet  mentioaed  m 
the  height  of  Ararat,  and  we  believe  late  observations-  hwve 
assigned  to  it  a  still  greater  altitude.  We  here  take  leanr^  of 
Mr.  Stocqueler,  whom  it  never  was  our  intention  to  follow  tmtt 
of  Persia,  expressing  merely  a  friendly  hope  that,  if  we^ovte' 
shd^  chance  to  meet  again,  it  may  be  on  better  terms.      '  iw 

We  think  the  alight  sketches  given  of  die  works  tndtr 
notice  must  have  pretty  well  established  tiie  point  we  had  in 
view,  which  was  to  shew  that  whatever  amount  of  eojtertttaaute 
or  instruction  the  readers  <^  voyages  and  trtlvels  nmy  detm 
from  such  works  as  these,  there  is  much  more  requitod  to 
convey  to  the  English  public  at  large,  a  correct  ideav^f'^cbe 
countries  of  Central  Asia,  in  which  they  really  are,  and  ovif^ 
to  feel  themselves  so  deeply  interested ;  and  we  trust  ihM  the 
attention  which  such  narratives  as  those  of  Lientetoants  BliRte 
and  Connoly  have  attracted,  may  prove  but  the,  fiM-fridts 
of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  will  encoun^  men  <^  entertMe 
and  talent  to  enlist  in  the  pursuit,  so  that  in  due  time  we  may 
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bnedme  tbonrnghiy  well  acquainted  with  a  trart»  wfaieh^  ib 
^vcffy  fXMnt  of  vieir,  geographical,  cbmoDeroial,  and  political,  is 
ftA  of  deep  interest. 

•  ht  our  last  nimiber  we  made  an  effi»t  to  attnu^  the  public 

attentim'  to  tte  vast  political  importaaee  of  Asiatic  subjects^ 

stfd'ofibred  scone  statements  iUustnUive  of  the  resources  of 

Penaa  in  -particidar)  and  her  capalnlttj,  under  a  proper  system, 

a>  Appose  sSKscessfuUy  an  invadii^  force  upon  the  West.   Were 

dncommeroial  and  uNundacturtng part  of  the  English  people 

Mmre  at  the  value  of  her  rapidly  increasing  trade,  and  the 

teteni  of  that  great  field  which  Perna  and  the  circun^aceot 

imintneB  would  open  up  to  Great  Britain,  if  an  improvement 

anU  be  eflSsctcd  in  ber  government  and  social  state,  they  would 

halfisa  indUfevent  to  the  subgect,  and  less  averse  to  contribute 

Inwards  the  means  of  such  amelioration.     The  demand  wbieii, 

wither  these  few  years  back,  has  sprung  up,  i^  over  central 

Asia  for  European,  and  particularly  for  En^ish  goods,  is 

astonishiag;  and  the  great  infiux  of  specie  into  Persia,  from 

Rusna  and  Turkey,  proves,  beyond  dispute,  that  she  at  least 

is  not  without  the  means  of  returns,  and  that  her  export  trade 

is  already  great  and  valuable, — ^And  all  this  in  the  £ace  of  a 

government  venal,  corrupt,  and  op{Mressive  enough,  we  might 

-Aink,  t»  xanish'Ae  most  ardent  and  sanguine  sfmit  of  ad- 

wenture* 

■''■  In  an  absolute  monarchy  it  is  plain  that,  according  to  the 
teupeii  and  dispoMtions  of  the  sovereign,  must  be  the  condition 
fi^his  people^  All  functioniuries,  from  the  prime  minister  down- 
wards, take  their  tone  from  the  monarch,  or,  in  case  of  hia  in- 
deknca  or  weakness,  firom  the  worthless  and  corrupt  favourites 
to  whom,  genially,  his  power  is  transferred.  The  king  of 
Pma  is  perfectly  absolute,  so  &r  as  the  exercise  of  his  own 
ptwer  is  eoneemed. — f^  There  stands  Solymaun  Khan  Kajar, 
^  Ami  several  other  chiefs  of  the  empire,^  observed  the  late  king 
Me'di^,  in  explaining  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  the  unlimited 
MMtMreaf  his  power, — ^^  I  can  cut  off  all  their  heads,  if  I  please — 
^f«an  I  m)iV  added  he,  addressing  them. — ^*  Assuredly,  Eibleh 
'^>  Alim  ^mnt  of  the  wcurld^s  adoration)  I  if  it  be  your  pleasure,"^ 
wag  the  response. — ^^  Now,  that  is  real  power,"  said  his 
^'^J^^yt  bc^  &c.    And,  in  fact,  he  did  occarionally  make  use 
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«f  il,  to  Uum  uptbelMelaof  agFHMke,orevfa(^ai 

wiih  «B  little  ceremony  at  he  would  thoee  of  aFaroeb  or  gtoim* 

Now,  wbeo  this  power  comes  to  be  directed  t^warda  the 
ofipntiioB,  instead  of  the  pnotection  of  hissubfeetasN-^viieyi, 
ttMrt^  of  contenting  himaelf  with  the  taxeaiestaUisheiibf.  )^, 
the  sovereign  makes  it  his  object  to  extiwt  as  modi  moDcyaa^pMi- 
sible  firom  every  creature,  high  or  low,  within  Ims  domitunnsr  jH^d 
when  every  minister,  governor,  and  euUector,  takii^  eMPple 
from  their  master,  vie  with  each  other  in  cootriviog  espedi^ptfs 
for  extortion,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  agriculture,  pqpulafUon. 
and  commerce,  should  become  stationary,  if  not  retrogfa^? 
That  they  are  so,  comparatively  qseaking,  is  most  certam^rtr 
that  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  government  would  irfhct 
a  magical  increase  in  every  one  oi  these  points,  is  assuredly.no^ 
lass  9f>*  And  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  humanky  and  diadty^ 
calculated  to  draw  a  Uesnng  on  the  nation,  not  to  talk  «( 1^ 
sdfiab  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  ourselms,  wen.G^m^ 
land  to  make  an  exertion  for  ameliorating  the  condition .  af\a 
people  so  oppressed,  and  yet  so  capable  of  improvemeot,?T^ 
It  may  be  thought  worth  while  possibly  to  lay  beCoTAfOinr 
readers  a  £ew  details  regarding  this  people,  io  whose  bdaalf rli^e 
ooniess ourselves  anxious  to  interest  our  countrymen.    •   ,*i| 

The  population  of  Perma,  that  is,  of  the  oountries  wf  jwrpipn 
under  the  Shah'^s  dominion,  which  there  is  reason  to  b^ims^  d^^p 
not  exceed  mx  or  seven  millions  of  souls,  may  be  dividedr4iHo 
two  great  classes — ^the  fixed,  and  the  erratic— which. db%.|iid 
always  have  differed  from  eadi  other  as  esseatiaUy  io  theiC'tHlMto 
and  customs  as  in  their  occupations.  There  does  aLwaya  vmlh 
it  is  true-r^a  portion  of  the  latter  class,  in  what  may  be.t^iHpf) 
the  transition  state  from  the  nomade  to  tbe  iqpricuHwa);rmi^ 
dition ;  but  though  in  this  pcunt  the  two  classes  oome  in^cofflpct, 
the  other-extremes  exhibit  all  their  original  discrq)anrj  ,}f^  (^ 
most  strikbg  aqpect.  ...t  ^^^  ^^ 

.  Of  what  indeed  can  tbe  fixed  population  of  any  »i»c^fM)<teii} 
country  con«st,  but  of  those  individuals  i^nd  >rtwr  pgry^qijAf 
have  gradually  abandoned  the  erratic  Ufe^  in  order  <t%j|8fMM 
cultivators  of  tbe  earth,  merchants,  and  servants  (^uffffei^i 
ment?  And,  could  the  inhabitants  of  Persian  towos;,^ 
villages,  the  owners  of  estates,  and  tillers  of  tbe.^},,  traof^it|9f||( 
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tfMf 'Migiii  t&itd  Bbtiree,  it  w<mld  otidoubtedly  appear  that  Alt 
HMtmam  ^ffaU^iftd  brai  nomades,  from  whose  tribes  thesis 
W^oondfttftf  Afafi;  to  8Q|}piy  and  increase  the  stattoniuT'ditaaes. 
TlMr-tll«^ciitfaBeiiflr  and  vUlagers  of  Pennaareto  be  regarded  mn 
M%ii0t  mte,  ib^ding,  besides  the  abori^nal  tteck,  tbedes^ind- 
aflCllr  of  AMbfi^  and  Turks,  and  Moghuls,  and  strangie^  of 
*i^i^!ArittCiie  efime  and  country. 

'ilVito  ittt^onaify  portion  of  the  people^  whidi  is  by  £ir  the 
iMMi  BumetooB^  ^may  be  regarded  as  rabdrrided  into  fbtrr 
iMamtd^eftMed,  namely :  ^r^,^— The  military  and  fbnctionafiea 
or  &e  various  gorennnents,  prorincial  as  well  as  supreme,  with 
tbat-itinumeraUe  and  strongly  mariced  shoal  of  court  depen- 
dents, who  m  Fersia  s^  emphatically  termed  NowkerMtj  ik 
eApidy^.  iSretf0iM%,-^The  ecdenastical  orders,  inckrdhi^ 
^^'description  of  janest  and  religions  mendicant,  Ihkeers, 
d^imders,  dferVidies,  be,  and  all  men  of  buaness  or  leamhig', 
tfiifaa|ytdNteded  in  the  general  term  of  iftBtWy  or  SfaWi. 
^nllrl%,  ^Theinhidbitants  of  towns,  comprefaending^m^h^Mti^ 
and  'afetopkeepers,  and  tradesmen,  in  all  their  diflbrent  spedes, 
frtoo^ntly  denominated  Shehertes^  or  citisens.  FouH^,«i- 
Hie*iiigmditi!ni8ts,  usuaHy  termed  J7j^,  or  peasann*y.    ' "  ' 

Into  the  fitist6f  these  classes,  a  large  number  of  iHdivi^riaft 
Ihm  <k^^ribes,  and  particularly  of  then*  dii^s  andfighting i^n, 
«i^  MntiffJiany  tratisferred— indeed,  nearfy  atl  tK^  mBlkl^ 
tMfeib  arc;  itippUed  from  them ;  while  by  another  process^  ^ 
IttfeA-mlkntton^'class,  or  dmt  of  cultivators,  receives  as  MgbTair 
si^teei^se  by  addiftions  of  whole  femiKes  and  sections  from  thb 
Idwef  6^^  of  the  wanderers.  It  is  also  to  be  observed^'  thkt 
hMijrbf^he  ciHI  functionaries,  mentioned  in  the  fih(t  d«^,  ai^ 
«jfjplied  fit)m  ttie  Meerzas  of  the  second.  '■' 

'  'Tffe  original  nrtfitary  establishment  of  Persia  was  a  sdH:  (k 
attKAa/  cidnsf^ting  of  boi^sc  and  foot,  the  first  being  ftirnished 
by  the  tribes,  and  the  latter  principally  from  th^  fixed  inhabit 
tatttlrf '  WH*fticfr  were  added  sundry  corps  of  a  more  or  less 
)^6|B;tiIitf'^S^iMti}>«ioti,  According  to  the  fancy  of  the  sovereigns  who 
^tm&mieStWietn:  In  the  late  reign,  that  of  Futeh  AUee  Shah; 
tH^k^^i^lArlM^  amounted  to  abbut  15,000  infantry;  and 
tenure  Were  rittrrly  to,<XX)  more  of  a  less  £sciplined  description 
^iMkkd,  and'paid  kA  a  standing  army,  which  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  monarch's  reign  form^  a  camp  in  the  summer 
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months,  and  used  formerly  to  accompany  him  on  variolic  expec 
dTitions.  Of  cavalry,  the  tribes  of  the  empire  who  fbrnMed 
contingents,  could  with  ease  turn  out  a  foh;e'c^  10^060  IreM 
mounted  meit ;  while  an  equd  number  of  inftpnftry,*  mMf  o£ 
them  excellent  marksmen,  might  be  mustered  firom  the  vttpitNis 
provinces.  Becndes  all  this,  there  was  a  sort  of  levi^  en  nlksB, 
termed  the  Eeljarree,  consisting  of  all  the  men  of  the  irfb^'  fit 
to  bear  arms;  by  calKhgon  which, in  titned  of  <ia!fioiiBl  di^tftss, 
an  immense  multitude  could  be  brought  into  the  JMi(  far 
defence. 

In  the  late  war  with  Russia,  Abbas  Meersa  tD6k  tbe^^ieM 
with  an '  army  of  40,000  men,  of  which  16,000  aeribtfus^mnd 
artillery  had  been  regularly  disciplined  by  Biitiftb  o^^oera. 
Unluckily,  they  were  deprived  of  the  guidance  rf'  tbese 
officers  in  the  hour  of  need,  or  the  result  of  the  var  might 
have  been  less  favourable  to  the  arms  of  Rtisdia  thMi -teiwas. 
The  Shah  himself  was  at  the  same  time  encamped  nWl  an 
army  not  less  numerous,  at  Khoee,  in  Azerbijan;  nod 'these 
separate  forces  neither  included  the  whole  of  the  iWOf  nor 
Azei-bQan  levies,  nor  the  troops  which  might  have  been 
furnished  by  Fars,  Eermaun,  Kei^mansbdi,  or  the  tribes  of 
LouHstan. 

The  present  disposable  miKtary  force  of  the  Perriao  ^m^pire 
may  be  estimated  at  about  1S,000  regulars,  of  wbMb'dxxit 
1000  are  topechees,  or  artillery^sien,  from  95,000  tiyMiOOO 
infentry  of  an  inferior  description,  and  about  100,060  catalry 
of  the  tribes,  and  a  like  number  of  infantry;  tke'Sinher 
obeying  only  their  own  chiefs,  and  the  latter  beii^.  m  yet 
without  any  sort  of  discipline  whatever.  This  is  eaehidhre  of 
the  forces  that  could  be  furnished  by  EhosaBan,  Fara,  and 
KermauQ,  which  provinces,  as  yet,  are  eoarcdy  to  bedepMided 
on  for  furnishing  any  contingent.  And  besides  thM^*  there  is 
the  Eeljarree,  already  spoken  of,  which,  at  evety  inan  in 
Persia  possesses  arms,  and  knows  how  to  un  tbem;  JtNNjM 
place  a  powerful  body  at  the  sovereign's  dispixal  ioit  dcAnsive 
objects.  '  . 

This  is  a  great  mass  of  raw  material  to  work  op  >  for  the 
miKtary  purposes  of  a  state,  and  excellent  material,  u»;  for 
better  stuff  for  soldiers  than  the  Persians  is  nowhere  to  be 
found. '  The  men  are  generally  of  a  stout  and^active'irame, 
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.  hardy  by  education  and  habiti  quick  and  intelligent  by  nature. 

HiatQiy  bears  testimony  to  their  valour  and  intrepidity  under 

thckr » native  commanders;  and  experience  has  shown,  that, 

:   uadev  Eiuopean  officers,  they  are  c^ble  of  being  reduced  to 

perfect  cUscipline;  while  the  late  campaigns  of  the  Prince 

Aoyal  in  Khorasan,  have  proved  incontroverubly  that  no  troops 

r,i  ia  the  world  are  more  aUe  or  ready  to  endure  hardship  and 

.  pfivAtion  i«  the  course  of  service.     During  great  part  of  those 

.  .campaigns,  money  was  extremely  scarce,  provisions  often  more 

so,  clothing  sufficient  to  exclude  the  cold  of  a  rigorous  winter 

/    .iras^tiot  to  be  had  except  by  plunder ;  yet  did  the  serbauz  of 

:w  iAverbijali,  and  others  of  the  less  regular  corps,  hungry  and 

>.   iU^lad  AS  they  were,  often  without  shoes  to  their  feet,  in  spite 

0^  ef  cold  and  heat,  in  defiance  of  rain  and  snow,  almost  without 

t.  -^TceHipIaint,  nay,  with  cheerfulness,  persevere,  month  after 

>i.  jinontjb^  in  executing  the   most  arduous  duties — performing 

Hi.  fortoed  marches,  dragging  guns  over  the  most  nigg^  mpun- 

>.    UitMi,  sustaining  protracted  sieges,  and  storming  well-defended 

.  .  stnmgholds,  with  a  steadiness  and  courage  that  would  have 

.. .  done  bonour  to  the  best  troops  of  Europe ;  indeed,  we  question 

.wi^ther  any  Europeuis  would  have  endured  so  much  with 

equal  patience  and  forbearance.     Hundreds  of  cattle,   and 

...nwinj  men,  died  of  starvation  and  cold  ;  and  some  idea  may  be 

:.  .fomiied  of  the  privations  endured  by  the  troops,  when  their 

•M>*iirinoe'and  leader  himself,  was  not  unfrequently  reduced  to 

'.    dqieiid  for  a  meal  upon  bis  success  in  hawking  or  hunting, 

.  .aid  #hen  the  only  fire  that  could  be  got  to  warm  the  half- 

,   .'  ln)Bea  Umbs  of  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne,  was  a  handful 

of  weeds  or  bushes,  burned  in  a  chauffer  under  a  blanket,  to 

:  i;    eii)ojFf  which,  be  would  kindly  invite  an  English  gentleman  of 

.  :  '.the  tniasioo,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition^  and 

friiOjQoiild  procure  oo  sueh  ocnnfort  himself. 

.    -'..HUoder  sudi  circumstances,  it  is  highly  creditable,  both  to 

)  i."tfie  men  and  to  their  leaders,  that  the  army  could  be  kept 

.  /,    ftqgetber  at  all;  and  still  more  so,  that  it  was  maintained  in  an 

efficient  state.     There  was  no  undue  straggling  on  the  line  of 

Hian^i,  INH*  any  of  that  sullen  gloom  which  is  so  painful  a 

.     syoiptom  of  dissatisfaction  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  men. 

'     On  tile  contrary,  mirth  and  good  humour  prevailed ;  and  those 

...  wb<».  accompanied  the  army,  and  who  frequently  overheard 
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the  cQnv«r^tioQ$  of  the  iiien»  were  not  ktt  ^fi^tUad'tiuui 
iiijpiistd  at  belong  the  poor  fellowi^  who,  tt  might  ha¥e'bt«D 
feared,  would  have  sat  brooding  ovec  their  barddiipsiaUd 
fiuupty  belMeai  discoursing  with  aoimatien  on  the.eveMs  ^fcte 
(PfvnpeigQ,.  and  holding  forth  upon  the  merita  of  <tfae  vaifaaAi 
measures  adopted  by  th^ir  leaders*  More  Uuui  half  fanifahrti, 
a«  they  were,  their  only  meal,  perhaps,  for  days  together,  a 
handful  of  raw  wheat,  the  property  of  their  leader  4idd  4heir 
offieem  vaa  sacred,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of'  tiMt 
beloi^ng  to  "strangers;  but  if,  upon  the  line  of  »a|»br  a 
camel  or  bMlbck  happened  to  drop,  it  was  seldom  fawadlUt 
to  rise  i^o :  the  first  fellows  that  reached  it,  weie  sure  to 
discover  that  the  beast  was  dying ;  words  were  confirmedh^ 
act^ ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time^  scarcely  a  bone  of  di^ 
poor  animal  was  to  be  found  sticking  to  another.  If  a  tttdp 
g^rass  or  weeds  was  to  be  had  at  hand,  the  process  was  ^fom- 
mary ;  knives  and  ramrods  were  instantly  in  requisitiony  andta 
few  minutes  saw  hundreds  of  mouths  hard  at  workyinaslamffg 
the  half-Jbumed  hebaubi ;  and  all  would  pass  in  a  roa^'of 
laughter  and  good  humour,  which  did  as  muob  good  as:the 
hasty  meal ;  the  march  was  speedily  renewed,  and  dkcifdika 
vuffn^  nothing  by  winking  hard  at  such  nccssional  iOiili> 
breaks.  •   'XiS^l 

It  is  true  that  the  country  did  suffer ;  it  was  treated,  in  filoft 
like  what  it  very  much  was-*tbe  country  of  an  enemy.  Tba 
villages  were  pillaged,  and  the  inhabitants  robbed,  «i|li^.k^ 
the  troops  or  by  government,  in  order  to  maintain  tb^ni;  ind 
long  will  Khorasan  have  cause  to  reoaember  the.?isit<ttiQD 
which  its  own  turbulence,  and  the  rebellion  id  ita/diiefii 
broi^t  down  upon  its  desolated  plains.  GraiNunefr.-vtfi 
emptied  in  a  trice-^K;rc^>s^  green  or  ripe,  withered,  as  if  «iig|it 
of  locusts  had  settled  on  them^— vilh^ges  crunAded  \V^  jat»»ij< 
beams,  rafters,  and  woodwork,  were  converted  intOifiiijj  j>jii1 
their  inhabitants,  stripped  to  the  ski^b  took  te  the  iPQBlirwiiflj 
orchards  and  gardens  disappeared  as  gn^BQ  u^rlhe/sqindHbaf 
the  mower.  Such  herbs  and  flockf  as  had  no(  be^idiMtMitfH^ 
of  reach,  were  disposed  of  in  the  wifm^y  mMneri  Wbant 
described  i  the  horses,  asses,  and  other  baaststoC  bjorthm)!  «iiii 
seised  to  carry  the  spoil ;  and  the  arrears  ni  levteral  yeara^ifMtjr 
were  in  some  measuore  compensated  for,  by,lhiajafaMQi^inili» 
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aiwiliate  plunder.  But,  iq  8pil»  of  this  liceotiousoeM  in  tl^ 
matter  of  spoil,  the  men  stuck  to  their  eolourB,  and  obeyed 
thtir  officem^  and  the  taking  of  Toor^bees,  the  sieges  of 
aallan^Meickion  and  Kbaboo^o,  and  the  storms  of  Am^eftu 
^badi  and  Serrakfas,  are  eifdoits  that  would  not  disgrace  the 
aieidjr  and  frelLdisciplined  troops  of  Europe. 

£vien  oppoKd  to  these  very  troops, — in  the  face  of  the  ^Mle 
^  a  Huasian  amy,  commanded  by  tbe  best  officers  of  the 
•tatpire,  the^  Penuan  troops  (which  have  by  some  been  so 
Jigbtly  esteemed),  though  deprived  of  tbe  guidance  of  tbe 
offiters  who  bad  disciplined  them  and  taught  them  to  know 
their  own  strength,  and  in  whose  skill  and  abilities  they  bad 
been  taught  to  confide, — deficient  too,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
perience and  se]f*«onfidence  necessary  for  success  against  a 
practised  foe,  but  in  many  of  the  materials  and  appliances  of 
vary  were  found,  not  only  maintaining  a  bold  front,  but  move 
than  once  gioning  decided  advantages  over  their  fbrmidnble 
0fiponeiits;  and  though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
troops  so  adversely  situated  should  withstand  the  murderous 
volley  of  a  well-served  Rusoan  battery,  or  tbe  steady  charge 
tif  a  Russian  line  of  bayonets,  in  numbers  at  all  equal  to 
their  own,  yet  we  find,  on  one  occasion,  a  Russian  battalion  0t 
1200  strong  laying  down  th^r  arms  to  these  Persians  on  the 
Add  of  battle,  and  an  army  a(  4000  Russian  infantry,  2000 
cavEalry,  and  twenty  field  pieces,  defeated  by  them  on  the 
^gbts  of  Abn'Sn. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that,  under  present  eiN 
oumslances,  this  large  mass  of  defensive  materials  is  by  no 
aieaoe  vety  available,  and  that  the  military  estaUishmeot  <^ 
Baraa  is  fiur  from  being  well  organbed  or  efficient.  In  the 
lale  kiag^s  reign,  although  the  pay  ot  the  troops  which  formed 
^  stvengtb  of  the  royal  army,  was  regularly  handed  over  to 
ibairixnmnanders,  from  the  khists  of  the  districts  that  furnished 
dKaSy  that  is,  itn  equivaloat  amount  was  remitted  in  tbe  revenue 
aecenqts  with  these  districts^  tbe  chiefiorgov^morsof  which  were 
^enetalty  tbe  commandants  of  the  corps ;  the  troops  themselves 
lOMehed  but  Mltte  of  tbe  ca»h,  which  went  to  line  the  pockeU  d^ 
tbese  officers,  and  in  hush-money  to  Meeraas  and  functionaries 
about  oouort ;  and  die  men,  seldom  of  late  years  called  upon  to 
aMister^  except  the  corps  appointed  to  do  duty  in  their  turn  in 
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tkb  capital,  or  in  Khorasan,  pursued  their  agHciilturaF  taboturs 
in  their  own  villages.  The  regular  army  of  A^serbijsn  has 
generally  been  better  paid,  as  the  Britisih  oik^ers  by  wfctrfi  it 
was  commanded  and  disciplined,  insisted,  through  ^e  rendeot 
English  minister,  upon  terms  being  in  some  degree  kept  wifK 
their  men.  But  in  timed  of  peace,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
goremment  to  pay  them  regularly,  oir  even  to  keep  them  An- 
bodied,  and  they  were  frequently  permitted  to  retire  to  their 
homes  and  other  occupations,  ftnr  months  together,  to  the  jgrettt 
detfiment  of  disdpltne  and  military  habits^ 
'  Daring!  the  late  campaigns  in  Kliorasan  and  Kermautiy  -it  is 
true  tirat  no  such  relaxation,  either  in  service  or  diiscifi^e^  iras 
permitted ;  but  so  badly  and  irregularly  were  th^  men  paid; 
thait)  at  the  death  <^  the  kte  prince  royal,  and  when  the  present 
fib^retamed,  at  the  call  of  his  grandfhtheir,  to  the  cttpttal-, 
jke  army  in  Ehorasan  were  about  three  years  in  arrears. 
iThTS,  by  the  trbops  first  empfeyed,  had  been  less  severely  ftit, 
because  ot  the  plunder,  of  which  they  had  die  cream ;  but  to 
tfacsee  who  came  afterwards,  and  who  got  Mither  motley,  nor 
wktnals^  nor  ifioil,  it  was  a  serious  grievance,  and  prodoced 
great  discontent,  akhougfa  the  oonseqoenees  were  leas  grave 
than  those  which  would  probably  h«ve  resulted  ftom  smflltf 
ci#diinstaiice8  among  most  other  troops.  ' 

':  But  more  fatal  to  discipline  and  effii»ency  stilly  then  e'vetl 
irregularity  of  pay,  is  the  vicbus  system  which  has  cvefM;  iMi 
the  service,  of  making  each  corps  a  sort  of  prmte  propeltyj 
the  supreOK,  and  ^iten  the  nibordinate  commands)  b^ii^ 
tnlgects  c^  $ale»  <»  granted  to  individaals  as  matters  of-  Aivttit) 
by  the  head  of  the  government  or  his  minister,  ki  lieu  ixf  odui 
beneficial  perquisites.  A  raiment  is  thus  iconfei^red  fike^^U 
grant  of  a  viUage  or  estate,  on  some  chief  or  noble,  who  mn 
only  provides  for  his  own  family  and  relatk>i»,  brothers^  iiodet^ 
cousins,  nephews  and  fdl,  by  making  them  officers  in  the  cesph^ 
but  who  receives  whatever  cash  may  be  fortbconiilg  in  thb 
way  of  pay^or,  what  is  more  commonly  ^ven^  an  onbr  «p 
certain  districts,  from  which  he  extorts  as  much  more  wb  >itft 
can,  dcrfing  out  to  his  saidoonnecUons  just  enough  to  stopthor 
mouths,  and  often  overlooking  his  men  akogetfacr» 

Now  sudi  a  practice  not  obly  tends  directly  to^  ptttdote 
disorder  and  mutiny,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  dticaptiae  and 
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eflScip^jTr  but  deprives  the  EucopeAii  officers  who  may  hai^e 

DCNpioal  comvaad  of  the  troops,  of  all  power  to  effect  the 

purposes  for  wbidi  they  were  employed.    They  are  regarded 

vit^.  jealousy  by  the  native   officers,    who    consider   them 

us .  the  light    of   spiea   and   interlopers,  and  enoouragie  the 

men  to  disr^ard  their  orders,  if  not  to  treat  them  widi 

contempt,  and  the  whole  system  must  undergo  a  change; 

tbe>  officers  employed  to  bring  the  tcoc^  under  proper  disi- 

^pUpe,  m^st  not  only  h^ve  the  absolute  command  over  their 

men,  but  be  made  the  medium  of  pa^^g  them,  and  diq)eBnng 

rewards  bb  well. as  punishments,  before  the  Pernan  r^vlar 

army,  can  be,  what  it  is  quite  capable  of  being  made,  on 

effectual  defence  against  foreign  aggresedon.  i 

Such  is  the  present  statejof  the  regular  military  estdblUimait 

0f  Persia*    The  irregular  corps  labour  of  course  under  defecU 

of  a  similar  description,  but  to  a  greater  and  most  Asorganinng 

extent ;.  claims  are  made  upon  the  ovown  tor  the  pay  of  men, 

who  only  exist  upon  the  faoe  of  the  Meeraa^  schedtoles ;  and 

chiefs  enjoy  immunides,  or  grants,  or  privileges,  far  contingents 

which  tkey  never  furnish,  and  for  services  which  diey  never 

perform.    The  principle  of  oorroption  which  pervades  evny 

branch  of  government,  has  penetrated  to  the  core  of  its  viilitarf 

resources,  and  sapped  the  very  marrow  of  thenati(Hial  strength  ; 

nod  yet. this  weakness,  the  efiect  of  a  diseased  system  of 

gp^emmmit  has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  animal  or 

m^r^  courage   in  the    individuals  of  which  the  nation  is 

cofttposed;    never  was  a  greater   mistake^^^he  Persions  are 

If^po^sd  as  cowardly  braggarts,  who  in  spite  of  their  migbty 

boastings  would  durink  from  the  most  trifling  personal  exposure. 

How  absftnrdto  talk  thus  of  a  people  who  swept  over  half  ctf  Asia 

under  Nader,  and  who,  led  by  a  brave  and  able«mided  eunuch, 

bearded  and  drove  bock,  beyond  the  Caucasus,  these  very 

Bussians,   now   believed   to  be  so  greatly    their  superiors^ 

Mankind  in  masses^  are   every    where,  in  point  of  mond 

qvaUtw,  very  much  the  same;   creatures  of  educadon  and 

cttcoma^nce-^and    what    nation  exceeds    the    Persians  in 

phjfsioal  endowments  ?    THiey  aie  brave  or  cowardly — warriors 

or  poltroons,  just  according  to  the  genius  of  Aeir  leaders  for 

the  tame  bang.    As  a  proof  of  Perrian  steadiness  and  courage, 

we  aie. tempted  to  relate  a  circumstance,  among  many  others 
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thai  miglit  be  adduced^  whieh  occurred  during  tht  hrte  CM^' 
poiglis  in  Khorasan,   and  was  perfeedv  well  known  to  the  ' 
Englifth  gentlemen  with  the  army. 

A  party  of  ten  serbanz,  natives  of  a  district  d  AKrt)a)aii»  . 
and  nil  related  to  each  other^  having  heard  of  certain  ooottr* 
renoes  of  a  disagreeable  nature  in  their  fiuniiy,  applied  to  the 
Prince  Royal  for  leave  to  return  thi^r.  But  His  Royri 
£%hnesSy  who  was  particularly  demrous  to  keep  hts  tfo^ 
together,  having  refused  permisuon,  they  deserted,  mod  went 
off  in  a  body  for  Azerbijan,  carrying  with  them  only  dieir  arois, 
and  the  ammunition  in  their  possession  at  the  tiroe^ 

On  hearing  of  the  drcmnstanoe,  the  Prince,  resotred  toched^ 
a  practice  so  pregnant  with  evil  consequences  to  his  enterprise, 
sent  off  expresses  to  a  point  on  the  road  by  which  the  men 
mn^t  necessarily  pass,  and  is^ed  his  commands  to  the  governor 
of  the  place  (Muz2inoon)  to  send  after  and  arrest,  and  bring  • 
back  the  defitukers  at  all  events,  and  by  all  means,  foul  xj^  finr . 
The  governor  accordingly  mustered  all  the  horsemen  he  eouM^ 
to  the  number  of  seventy,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  stout 
old  borderers,  who  had  had  many  a  rough  brush  in  thdr  days 
widi  the  Toorkoman  robbers  timt  infest  the  district,  and  Aey 
were  led  by  this  govemor^s  son.  In  the  long  desert  tract  that 
intervenes  between  Abbasabad  and  Meyomeed,  these  ten 
serbau^  became  aware  that  they  were  followed  by  this  boify 
of  horse,  and  suspecting  their  errand  prepared  to  receive  them. ' 

As  the  ground  was  tolerably  open,  they  saw  their  enemies 
from  a  distance,  in  time  sufficient  to  enaUe  them  to  occupy  a 
small  hillock,  on  which  t^ey  hastily  and  very  slightly  entrendied 
themselves,  by  digging  up  the  earth  with  their  iMiyonets,  4Uid 
(Hling  it  with  whatever  stones  were  on  the  spot  into  a  sort  faf 
breast-work. 

On  their  refusal  to  surrender,  hostiliti^  commenced,  and  die ' 
serbauz  reserving  their  fire  with  a  coolness  that  would  hav^  -  ' 
done  honour  to  the  best  veteran  troops,  sustained  the  dtt&ge  tif  '' 
the  whole  body,  pouring  in  their  volley,  when  they  had  teihiti ' 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  pontion,  so  that  liviely"  ' 
shot  told.    This  they  constantly  repeated,  while  the  Khorasi   ' 
anees,  furious  at  their  losses,  redoubled  thdr  efforts  to  get  in  ' 
and  cut  down  the  little  band,  till  at  length,  having  lost  in  kiifed 
and  wounded  near  half  their  number,  without  l^ng  one  whit 
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ne^ffer  pffgtfting  thw  puvfXMe,  tbey  retired^  leaving  the  6eld  to 
the.  brave,  party  of  aerbauz,  who  had  only  Buffered  a  few 
wounds  that  did  not  prevent  them  from  oontimiing  their 
joiHuey,  The  {Hince,  though  exceedingly  displeased  al  the 
eveiit,  could  not  help  being  gratified  by  the  valour  and  conduct 
difp^a^ed  by  bis  own  troops ;  and  though  at  first  resolved  ob 
m$iwg  an  example  of  them,  he  was  induced  to  pardon  them,  at 
th^r/mtaao^  of' the  English  political  agent  in  his  camp,  who 
rq^reieated  that  the  £Eime  c^  their  gaUant  exploit  would  do 
mon^il^  his  armsy  than  the  example  of  their  desertion  <ould 
effect  against  them ; — a  suggestion  in  which  we  heartily  concur. 

7b«l^  ifli  opKe  class  of  the  military  order  of  whom  we  have 
not, j«ft  qpoken,  and  that  is  the  numerous  guards  and  personal 
attendants  attached  to  the  king  and  princes,  and  the  retainers 
of  .gpvemors  and  great  men  in  all  stations,  private  or  public, 
including  the  whole  race  of  Gholaums,  Gholaum*peish-khid- 
nuifeli^  Gholaum-hatchabs,  Nassakchees,  Kessekchees^  Yessau- 
wubw  &c»  &c,  S(c.,  and  a  very  strongly  marked  class  they  are,  in 
all^ftb^r.  gradations.  The  latter  are  all  officers  of  state, 
att^^bed  only  to  high,  indeed  to  regal  or  princely  rank.  Thus 
the  Gholaum-peish^kbidmuts  to  the  king)  who  may  represent  our 
l(H^*of  the  bedchamber,  grooms  in  waiting,  &c.,  are  men  of 
hi^.rank.  The  Gholaum*batchahs  are  pages;  Nassakchees, 
areipQiassbal  men;  Eessekchees,  watchmen ;  Yessauwuls,  a  sort 
of  pjOEicials^  something  like  the  Nassakchees,  who  are  enter- 
taLp^.by  chiefs  of  lesser  dignity,  as  well  as  persons  of  the  blood 
royal, 

fhe  Gholaums  are  a  sort  of  confidential  guards,  of  whom 
ev«)7pprince  and  governor,  as  well  as  most  of  the  great  men, 
ent|^|rtaia,  a  certain  number,  and  who  are  generally  en; ployed  in 
offices  that  require  bold  and  faithful  messengers.  In  former 
tino^  ti^  consisted  very  much  of  Georgian  and  other  slaves^ 
aii4 1^  V*^  ^  ofiicers,  or  the  inferior  nobility,  who  sought  pre* 
fen^eiit^ong  the  Gholaums  or  slaviesy  that  is  the  devoted  per- 
aoi^  attendants  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  those  days  we  believe 
xhej^jppn  wm  limited  to  those  in  the  service  of  his  majesty — the 
Ghq^um^e^hah.  Of  late  years,  and  in  consequence  of  the  sub- 
divi^oa.of  the  kingdom  into  governments  under  princes  of  the 
blopd  rgyal*  the  class  and  the  appellation  has  become,  more 
wicieJ^  spread.     Instruments  of  extortion  or  of  vengeance. 
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more  freqjuently  than  of  mere  confidently  commm\^qf^f^/9^t 
amicahiq  business,  they  become  objects  of  dread  .ai^  iW^^^ 
wherever  they  go ;  and  badly  paid  by  their  masters,  y^fffrp^^.^ 
to  maintain  a  respectable,  and  even  showy  app^(a^QC^^4y(^{i%)jj 
ter^  unscrupulous  as  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  t^e  nfifpn^  hfiffhj 
doin^,  they  pillage  without  in«-cy,  because  witbo«ut^fjj^r^^>j 
con^uencQS — for  who  would  dare  to  cgmpUioi  c^  ih^^0Qq(bv..j 
deptim  servant  of  their  governor,  whether  pnope  ^x  'M^^k§i^iU 
whose  hancls  are  their  properties  and  live$.     ,  ..     {,-(j^j*i 

^  Gholaum,  if  sent  to  collect  money,  makesa-pK;4ntif!^«bin 
toi;^qg  ist^,  much  more  as  he  can  lor  himself  um^  ?^y.fPWIHiif 
bl^  pretext  If  hei  happens  to  have  nohorse,  orlJbi/Bii^l^SitQffsih* 
fails  jiini,  he  Remands  one  at  the  first  village  he,pa8sc;;»,^f|pii^^iy>fi 
or  unc^^niomow^ly  unhorse  the  first  passenger  bexn^nHirt  fP)#m 
tatpsjl^i^  beast,  that  ^  may  pro^^  on  his  jowrppyt .  /4Rf^M»» 
no  exaggeration  in  the  humorous  accounts, gi^irfn  by ^9f^^>|ff>u 
and  others,  of  the  insolent  self-importance  and  afri^g^Vfl^vmPI- 
oi^:  pf  such  personages.  Their  very  aii;  m^rks;  ttv^-^sfiecphf^^fH) 
infallibly  f\8  **  the  cut  of  his  jib""  points  out^a  j^^t^ry.-^i^M^c^ 
pe^u(i|ar  ^^  toumure"^  of  guarcis  and  coachmen,  di8^^gwsk«0(lJt|Mrn 
very  i^seful  body  of  functionaries  from  the  re3t  of  lj[ig,^a)wtjrJ»»^ 
liegev.— No  one  who  has  paid  the  smallest  attention  tf^  <yllMWi>b 
ter,  can  inisuketba  cock  of  a  Ghojaiun's  capbt  or  U^;B9^^fMfi}* 
ing  cast  of  the  features  beneath  it— the  very  noet),  j^f/Mftmifii 
have  shaped  it  as  she  may,  assumes  a  look^of  bnifiB»  and  /ibt&i 
eye;  a  rakbh  leer,  that  in&Uibly  betcay^  the  calUi^of  iULKvmpDilo 
— even  ^he  cut  of  his  furred  kuleeg^h  and  tliye  set  of  ^  lUUtb'i 
of  his  sbulwars,  smack  of  his  *^  pr^rfessioQ  T  aady  trulbi  t^mfin^ 
a  tjiwtx^  pprposp-like  fellow  than  your  hardy,  wembeD^bqattasii 
dare-deyU  Gholaum-^-sbah,  well  accoutred,  witfaiiiis  JMH  nktinhl 
mounted  gqn  slung  at  his  back,  his  trusty  3c|yBwtito^diyrtriii^jd 
from  his  waists  foxd  seated  A  la  mode  cla  Jf irse^  gHthrtcdkiiiiiflpiu 
up  upon. ji  itQUt ';Co9rkpmm  hack>  it  would-be. idiflk:lrit«MH 
im^ne.  s      .        »/      .Q'ii)««tfnV 

It  is  this  same  air  of  sdf-s^ci^ot  Hrfogaaoa^i  uniiilMWigij^'^ 
circumstances-^-^refined  into  emsy  assutwwe,  tealtalJni»4Qfk^^ 
a8^^mptiolly  or  fwelled  h^  ioiipl^t  f  ^ jac^i»«o4Scb^  itt^ipMtocir^ 
an^,  Ux  more  rai^ly,  te<np?Nd  itito^9  >^wsHMed  iirndt-m^* 
gentleman,  bi^  always^  orouohi^  int0  jservtieiitioiilq^biftn^ 
its  master,  that  marks  the  whole  raeeiof  Pei«iaaH 
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Uihkigb  all  their  genera  ami  orders.  No  one  ^ho  has  seert 
much  of  tb^Hn,  can  have  failed  to  remark  how  perfectly  gra- 
€1608,  ^^y,  gentlemanly,  and  even  insinuatingly  bland  some  of 
the  Pfart&ti  khans  and  meerzas  can  be;  while  others,  on  the 
cdrtraiy,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  supercilious  arrogance.  It 
ist*>t  indeed  the  elegance  of  cultivated  Europe,  that  we  can 
aqpiNJt '  to  find  in  a  country  where  the  customs  and  manners 
diAr'Mo  widely  from  our  own ;  even  the  moral  education  of  a 
Persian  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  possessing  the  same 
BIG*  stfutee  of  honour,  high  principle,  and  delicacy  of  mind, 
wWdf  ^niai4ti^  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman;  but 
enioghr  remains'  to  justify  the  name,  which  the  Persians  have 
•cfri^^  for  politeness ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  too 
mii^  tabe  tnet  widi,  calculated  to  impress  a  stranger  with  a 
8^*^ag^*idto  of  their  insincerity,  their  overbearance,  and  their 
uttet-'hi^ity  of  principle. 

-It  fWgiit  io  be  Remembered,  however,  that  travellers  passing 
ths%o^  the  country,  and  admitted  only  to  a  ceremonious  view 
of  *bctety  among  tMs  class  of  persons,  must  see  them  in  a  very 
w'p<='i^ftct,  txA  often  a  rery  false  light,  and  can  consequently 
fcmi'iiojtist  notion  of  their  character.  It  is  only  after  resi- 
aeaio4br  a  adason  has  rendered  personal  intercourse  more  fre*. 
quiUAMd^imresfrahied — when  the  barriers  of  reserve  and  cere- 
nM«yV  giving  ^ay ,  have  admitted  the  stranger  to  the  social  and 
faadly  Allele  (so  Ikr  as  men  can  be  admitted  thereto),  upon  terms 
of  «qwtoj^  ahd  intimacy,  that  a  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
P^hitth  society.  And  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who  have 
^W^d'that  privilege,  but  will  be  disposed  to  admit  that  they 
^»  •?*»*  many  pleasant  hours  in  company  with  their  PieriSan 
fri^nbi  .The  hours  of  visiting  are  usually  in  the  morning, 
befpnitfaqM  whose  duties  lead  them  to  court  go  to  the  salaam, 
<od«i-lkd  acftehicxxi,  when  they  have  returned  from  it ;  some- 
thJOH  aim  sdU  later  hour,  when  a  dinner  party  is  the  occasion 
of  meeting.  At  such  times  one  sees  pec^le  at  their  ease— offi- 
dal  di^aily  ia  thrown  aside,  and  the  joke,  and  the  laugh,  and 
the  good  8t«y,  the  quick  repartee,  the  hiqppy  conceit,  the 
UtUe>4raplet  of  poetry,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  day,  pass 
itnmd  wilh  a  briUi«icy  and  good  bumonr,  and  a  raciness  ai 
B^vawr  and  costume,  tiial  might  vie  with  a  scene  from  the 
^  Aooflaodaad-onen]^^.'* 
It  would  indeed  astonish  a  St.  James's  street  dandy,  or  mak# 
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a  gcave  diploinatist  stare,  were  they  to  see  the  way  tliey  ^canrjr 
'^  on  tbe  war""  in  TAian  or  Tabreez,  and  towitiiessjAecurifltts 
contrast  between  a  fei»t  otpiUaws^  and  kebaube^  sskA^CMko^^ 
and  stewB,  eaten  by  the  fingers,  and  the  gorgeovfs  pomps,  tfrid 
plate^  wad  cookery,  of  a  ministerial  dinner  or  a  dvic  temti^n 
the  great  modem  Babylon ;  or  between  the  dark  Vxde  cdOdkt 
the  JMirkhanefh  whne  the  heads  of  departments  in  FevM?«t 
and  transact  thar  affairs,  and  the  splendid  suites  oecupiedl^  t&e 
puhKc  officers  in  Downing  Street  and  Whitehidl,  wheneewie 
the  mandates  that  rule  the  nation,  and  influence,  more  or  Iob, 
the  destinies  of  the  whole  world.  How  would  such  wortUnk 
confounded  at  seeing  the  **  Premier''  bimsdf  go  thtmigh  Ike 
(^)^rations  of  washing  and  dressing  before  a  large  assemUy^of 
the  nobles,  pop  down  on  his  carpet  in  the  middle  of  the  TtMin 
to  say  his  prayers,  dictating  letters  at  the  same  time  to  two>Dr 
three  secretaries — or  taking  an  active  part  in  the  preparaiiin 
for  the  fire,  of  a  roast  lamb,  or  savoury  kebanbs  for  bieak£ist— 
or  giving  a  private  audience  on  business  in  the  dark  and!  dnip- 
ping  dungeon  of  the  antechamber  to  his  bath  !  Mi^oc  KepJEd 
thus  describes  the  audience  of  his  party  with  the '  Amse»h- 
dowlut.  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Premier — the  hour  was  ten 
o'clock  at  night : — 

**  The  reception  room  was  plain  and  unadorned.  The  minister,  who  ww 
seated  in  a  corner,  ro»e  to  bid  us  welcome;  a  complimeiit  he  does  iBOtfi^tdJus 
own  countiymen.  The  visitors  all  sat  with  their  backs  to  ^e  w«U ;  £aar  or  five 
thick  candles,  in  low  tin  candlesticks,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  roon^^  Sei^enl 
meerzas  (secretaries)  were  seated  in  a  semicircle  opposite  the  minis^CT,  ahd, 
upon  papers  held  hi  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  were  writing  fiTMA  Ilk' dictation. 
The  company,  in  general,  had  no  particular  business ;  those  wM  ha^  went  up 
by  turns  to  the  minister,  made  their  statement  in  a  whisper^  and  IB^^f^rj^  ^^  ' 
low  bow.  Servants  came  in  at  intervals  with  callecoons,  which  were  rapidly 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Every  person  in  this  assembly  sai  accordioff  to 
his  tauk^  On  our  airiving,  a  place  was  immediately  given  us  neatHi^  MSm,*' 
9iti,  &c.  «ac.— (p.  250.)  .  /iV 

All  thia,  however,  which  to  us  seems  so  strange^^-is'lj^  be  re- 
garded but  as  shades  of  national  -custom,  aoiusdng  tosVangers, 
but  not  ridicuk)us  in  themsdves ;  and  those  wh<>  haVO'lfiUure 
and  taste  for  viewing  mankind  under  varioos  aspects,  will  find 
ibdr  pains  rewajxled,  in  devoting  a  part  of  their  atti^tion  to 
making  a  more  intimate  acquomt&nce  with^the  people  tf  Feffi* 
than  has  hitherto  been  done. .  They  would  find  the  chss  <rf 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  that  i$,  the  courtiers,  g«i«?- 
rally  venal  and  deceitful,  often  treacherous^  arrogant,  and  over- 
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hfmmg  i^&ce  they  hme  pover,  and  almost  universEdly  great 
intv^guon.  How  ecm  it  be  otherwise  ?  Slaves  to  the  caprice  of 
i^\jmxrmxA  i^bem  they,  serve,  their  very  existence  depends  on 
km  fayourt  9oA  their  whole  ^orts  must,  of  course^  be  directed 
.to  nciire  th^t  object.    Dissimulation  and  flattery  thus  become 

'  thds  chief  studjF— the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  support  thdr 
axtravngaDo^  or  to  purchase  security,  by  every  possible  means, 
JhtDwtver  flagitious-^the  great  object  of  their  lives.  Yet,  though 
yoooflSscAoflBttte  virtue  as  a  body,  individuals  are  to  be  found, 
a0tiiMaMe  and  friendly  in  di^sition,  courteous  and  polidied  in 

^Joanaets,  pleasant  and  lively  as  companions;  and,  however  we 
dSiay  fed.  bound  to  condemn  the  faults  of  the  rest,  let  us  not 
commit  uijustioe,  by  losing  sight  of  the  adverse  ciroumstanees 
to  -which  these  faults  are  mainly  owing ;  let  us  rather  look 
•to^orsdves,  and  bless  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  eventa  that 

"liaa  cast  our  lot  in  a  happier  and  mcnre  favoured  land* 
-  'In  our  mext  number,  we  shall  resume  the  subject  of  this 
(loiicle,  and  lay  before  our  readers  sketches  of  the  condition  and 
c^ttmicters  of  the  remaining  classes  of  the  Persian  people,  taken 
ilkmn  materials  which  we  know  to  be  correct. 
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considerable  attention,  both  in  parliament  aojd  .amiH^.t|ie 
reading  community  in  general.  Nor  is  this  attention  likely  to  be 
soon  withdrawn ; — ^indeed  it  ought  not  to  be  wi thdrawn^  till  mxdi 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  systeiP)  as  a  ]w»t 
regard  for  the  interests  of  national  education,  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  country  danan^. 
Bearding  the  syst^n  established  in  our  Universities,  ,^d,  the 
improvements  of  which  it  is  capable,  currency  has  been  given 
to  many  vague  and  wild  notions  in  the  pamphlets  and  periodijcals 
of  the  day.  The  advocates  of  the  present  system,  and  the  patroqs 
of  subsisting  errors  and  abuses,  have  had  no  betto*  jallies  tlipn 
those  assailants,  not  few  in  number,  who  have,  throM^ 
ignorance  of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Universities,  mis- 
apprehended the  nature  both  of  their  real  defects  and  of  their 
appropriate  remedies,  and  have  therefore  suggested  innovations, 
which  would  be  either  subversive  of  their  constitution,  or  fat^ 
to  their  efficiency.  We  shall,  therefore,  hope  to  rend^  Bfoa/^ 
service  to  the  cause,  both  of  national  education  and  of  the 
Universities  themselves,  by  a  dear  and  impartial  statements  pf 
their  organic  structure  and  practical  working,  aiid  by 
suggesting  such  improvements  as  may  give  satisfaction  to,  tl^ 
reasonable  portion  of  the  community,  without  encroacbj|^ 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  or  endangei^ 
the  existence,  or  the  prosperity  of  these  learned  and  venarsib& 
institutions.  .  m 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  go  far  biwk 
into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Universities.  It  may,.| 
sufficient  to  observe  that  they  were  originally  instituted  on  U 
same  principles  as  those  we  now  see  in  operation  oi^ 
continent,  and  in  the  northern  division  of  this  island.  ProH 
fessors,  prelectors,  or  doctors,  were  appointed  by  princci^ 
bishops,  and  other  patrons,  and  maintained  partly  by  the  state, 
partly  by  the  contributions  of  the  students  who  attended  tbeif 
lectures,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  their  instruction*  At 
their  first  establishment,  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
the  professors  of  the  several  departments,  were  designed  J(P 
comprehend  all  the  sciences  and  learning  known  to  the  Bg^fm 
more  particularly  the  faculties  of  arts,  theology,  law,,  a^a 
medicine.  In  this  early  period,  the  students  were  accustqine^ 
to  lodge,  as  best  suited  their  own  means  or  convenience^  ,eitjb^ 
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In  private  fatfiilies,  or  privileged  houses,  called  halls,  chambers, 
ihDs,  and  colleges. 

*rtle  ITniversities,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  were 
*the  only  places  of  liberal  or  professional  education;  and 
''therefore  were  generally  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  students. 
It  is  said  that  at  Oxford  the  numbers  were  sometimes  not  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  That  in  such  a  large  and 
|m>aiJ6Cuous  assemblage  of  young  persons,  subject  to  no  other 
autbbrity  or  discipb'ne  but  such  as  was  incidentally  exercised 
"by  the  few  professors  and  public  officers  (who  presided  over 
their  studies  rather  than  governed  their  conduct),  great  irregu- 
larities and  vices  should  prevail  is  natural  to  be  concluded.  But 
if  cotemporary  poets  and  annalists  may  be  credited,  their  immo- 
ralities and  excesses,  and  even  scandalous  vices,  far  surpassed 
any  thing  that  has  been  witnessed,  or  almost  conceived  in 
tilodem  times,  lax  and  dissipated  as  they  are  still  admitted  to 
be  In  our  great  public  seminaries. 

These  scandalous  abuses  were  partially  restrained  by  the 
endowment  of  colleges,  and  the  establishment  of  licensed 
halls  and  houses,  over  which  provosts  and  principals  presided, 
to  whose  mora]  care  and  control  the  students  of  the  more  opulent 
Classes  were  confided ;  while,  to  encourage  the  poorer  order  of 
s(^oliars  to  adopt  the  same  collegiate  system,  exhibitions  and 
sfcholarships  were  attached  to  most  of  the  chartered  colleges. 
But^  still  the  great  mass  continued  to  sojourn  with  the 
Citizens,  or  in  the  independent  halls  and  inns,  in  which  the 
^^refeidentB,  either  being  elected  by  the  pensioners  and  scholars 
themselves,  or  having  no  power  to  prevent  the  capricious 
^gr&tion  of  the  students,  could  exert  but  a  very  feeble 
authority,  either  in  forming  their  characters,  or  restraining 
their  excesses. 

'■  A  certain  attendance  upon  the  professors  of  the  several 
firciiltieS  was  formally  prescribed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ojforced.  But  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  these  prelections, 
wks  in  a  great  measure  voluntary ;  and,  as  may  be  inferrec(j 
iti  'most  instances,  but  very  superficial  and  slight.  The 
terminal  examinations  were  not  conducted  with  sufficient 
Mricttiess,  nor  the  proper  qualification  for  proceeding  to  a 
degree  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  to  secure  diligence  from  any 
but  the  few,  whose  tastes  and  ambition  impelled   them  to 
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spontaneous  exertions.  Of  such  dissipation  and  idleM^ 
ignorance  and  vice  were  the  inevitable  results,  evinced  by  the 
general  barbaiism  of  the  people,  and  by  the  degraded  bdttttn 
and  tastes  of  the  privileged,  and  more  especially,  the  eccte- 
siastical,  orders.  These  disorders  had  the  eflfect,  at  lengfh,  of 
discouraging  parents  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  Uirivef- 
sifies,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  conventual  and  pro- 
vincial  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  numy 
instances,  to  the  adoption  of  private  and  domestic  education. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  the  nranber  of 
students  was  much  diminished,  and  the  mutual  contentions  and 
persecutions  of  the  opposite  parties,  during  its  progress,  tcdneed 
the  actual  residents  to  little  more  than  that  small  comparatite 
number,  who  enjoyed  some  exhibition,  or  endowm^it,  in  tbe&r 
respective  colleges,  or  discharged  some  lucrative  University 
office.  No  sooner  had  the  reformed  religion  triumphed,  than  its 
most  enlightened  advocates  turned  their  attention  to  th* 
establishment  of  elementary  schools  in  all  the  most  populous 
districts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  especially  to  the  resusdtatidii 
of  the  suspended  animation,  and  dormant  energies,  of  the  two 
ancient  Universities.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  more  particii^ 
larly,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Arehbisbop 
Laud,  under  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  Charietf  I^ 
digested  a  code  of  laws  for  each  University,  which  are  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  Statutes;  or, 
more  technically.  Corpus  Statutorum  UniversitaHs. 

To  restrain  the  licentiousness  that  had  prevailed  undtr-tlie 
old  system,  the  reformers  introduced  a  fundamental  oi^anit 
change  into  the  constitution  of  the  Universities.  Tim  ^ffiseC 
of  which  was,  that  from  being  inconveniently  popidar,  fbffy 
became  absurdly  oligarchical.  The  convocation,  indeed)  it 
before,  was  invested  with  the  legislative  functions ;  but  the 
number  of  its  members  was  greatly  reduced.  Tlie  right  of 
voting  too  was  restricted  to  the  master  of  arts,  and  others  of 
superior  degree,  being  actual  members  of  some  oollege*^  li 
was,  moreover,  deprived  of  its  self-acting  power  by  a  device^ 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

There  is  another  body,  called  the  Congregation,  composed 
of  nearly  the  same  class  of  men^bert),  if  resident  and  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  University,  and  which  may  b^  c*)ft» 
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sider^  the  executive  of  the  academic  cmstitution.  Thej 
are  d^irged  with  the  superintendance  of  the  general  police, 
the  granting  of  degrees,  and  other  matters  of  routine,  and 
arei  also  invested  with  very  considerable  discretionary  power, 
in.  di^p^nsing  with  the  statutable  studies  and  exercises  required 
toe  the  several  degrees*  This  last  power  they  have  used  so 
liJiemUyf  rather,  perhaps,  recklessly,  as  in  times  not  long 
paaty  to  have  utterly  relaxed  the  diligence  of  both  tutors  and 
pupUs,  and  reduced  the  literary  qualification  for  ordinary 
(l^grees  to  the  lowest  conceivable  standard. 

Tba  body,  however,  which  exercises,  by  far  the  greatest 
antliority  in  the  Universities,  is,  what  is  called  in  Oxford  the 
^  Hebdomadal  Meeting,''  and  in  Cambridge  the  "  Caput.'*  This 
body  is  composed  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Proctors,  and 
the  heads  of  houses.  To  them  is  confided  the  initiative  of  all 
mw, regulations,  or  laws,  relating  to  the  government,  or  the 
^udiess  of  the  University.  Upon  them,  therefore,  it  depends 
what  questions  are  discussed  by  the  other  two  bodies,  and 
niheditt  or  not  the  legislative  functions  of  the  convocation 
iM:«fHit  in  motion  at  all*.  This  engine  was  adopted  by  Laud, 
as  well  to  enforce  subordination,  as  to  repress  any  licentious- 
WM,  dtfaer  in  opinion  or  practice.  This  end  it  has  unques- 
ti<lnably  aocomplished,  in  a  very  effectual  manner :  but  it  has 
done'iN;  at  the  expense  of  all  the  renovating  and  improving 
ev^gtea  of  the  Universities.  It  has  been  the  torpedo,  that, 
at  one  period,  and  that  a  long  one,  benumbed  all  their  facul* 
tins,  fusd  extinguished  all  their  spirit  of  emulation,  and  has  not 
otilyoiHitnbuted  (up  to  this  moment)  to  check  advancement, 
but  haa  had  a  decided  tendency  to  depress  the  average  of 
tfiiff^t  lielow  the  humble  standard  that  existed  at  the  period 
qC  its  institution. 

jlt^ — r ; -^ '" 

*  Djominus  Vice-CancelUrius,  una  cum  Procuratoribus,  et  singulis  collegiorum 
^nefiecds,  in  loco  carto  et  stato  convenient  ibique  de  priTilegiis  ft  libertatibua 
iMiversitatis  tuendxs  delirerent;  et  de  atatutis  et  coosuetudinibus  Universitatia 
diaenrandia,  inter  m  iracttnt,  inqtiieant  et  consilium  incant.  Et  si  quid  super 
bpi^  vagiraiiie»  proll^ptu  scbolastico*  honeatate,  v^  utilitate  communi,  et  ex  usu 
academiap,  ipsi  vel  m^jor  para  eorum,  deliberato  opus  esse  duxerint  de  eodem  de 
liberanti  potestatem  habeant ;  quo  melius  et  consultius  post  btgusmodo  ipsonim 
(felftoatibnem)  in  V.  dodio  eotigregatlonis  propoaatus ;  et  deinde  in  V.  domo 
itmaoqifiios^  de  etdfoi  stutuatHs  et  decomatua.  —  Tt^.  XIII,  De  HtbdomaU 
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.  There  is  also  sMther  piovificni  iakrodiicid  hj  >  iki^iwmmm* 
authority^  in  tbe  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  popular  IfgW^^riow^i 
by  which  the  VicoXDlnnceUor  singly,  and  the^twotPii9Rt0i». 
oonjoh^ly,  are  inrested  with  the  power  0I  pieveniisg  j^^.- 
^uestkm  being  moved  in  the  House  of  CoftYmatioDy.fltod.^^er! 
^Ativlng  it»  even  when  adopted*  It  is  the  inilMitmaf ;jqie«B«M#» 
conceded  to  these  three  authorities,  which  has  beqi;  tbaywurt 
obstacle  to  improvemsfnt  in  the  discipline  jmd.studifiSii^.llMI 
Universities,  md  more  especially  of  Oxford.    No  doMbtfJbul* 
tb^  i)eio  has  contributed  its  share  towards  thia  pMNJofffpg 
pvioeess.    But  as  there  has  been  no  period^  sm»  th^  Befinh 
mation,  tiiat  Oxford  has  not  contained  soaie  indymd^ii4%>  ^i 
high  attainmoits  and  enlarged  views,  had  diseumonbi^eft  cqpiaif^ 
and  scope  afforded  for  free  d^berati<m  in  the  leffsAmtifm 
coiMdcil,  they  would  have  shamed,  long  ere  oofw,  tbe:¥ifif^ 
Chancellor  and  Proctors  out  of  the  sinister  eKeraise^gf.  tlieiyt 
pmvH)ege,  and  not  suffered  indolence  to  sleep  three  <9enlurM% 
in  the  nndifitarbed  possesskm  of  seats,  oon^eerafted  to  .fAit 
service  of  rdigion  and  learning.  >,.i  ^  i 

'  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  no  innovations  jVKnl 
introdooed  by  the  Reformers,  but  such  as  are  uselea^rcir 
noxious*  One  principle,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  carri^.ciirt 
fay  than,  equally  important  and  beneficial,  was  that  iwbii^ 
ntiade  it  imperative  upon  all  students  to  enter  themselM^iof 
svmie  specific  incorporated  college,  under  tbe  care  of  a  tiiiQ^ 
dssign^  by  tlie  president  of  that  community  of  which  he  mm 
admitted  a  member.  It  is  this  dement  which  give!  th^^tiit^ 
tinguishing  features  oEnd  character  to  the  English  Univemti^ 
This  rule  has  its  evils  and  has  its  advantages^  but  we  do^  n^ 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  advantages  upon  the  whole  very  {imnip 
preponderate,  and  even  compensate  for  other  pernicjou^'i^ 
ments  introduced  by  the  Caroline  constitution*  The^admi^siw^ 
into  college,  and  the  appointment  of  tutors,  has  for  its^l()fjs> 
the.moraJ  government,  and  salutary  contr^oi^r  the  piidNwy 
habits  of  young  men,  and  has  oontributedy  most  ess^tiM)j)r»f-|p 
maintain  a  regularity  and  decency .  in  ^the  ^xwlttct,  q(\  t^fi 
pupils,  which  is  looked  for  In  vain  in  Universities^  whe^rfftMlh 
a  domestic  regimen  is  not  estabiishaL  It. has  a]aO'ba4(Ac 
effect  of  keeping  the  under^raduatcft  at  a  dislSiMtoi'ro^  /amily 
society,  and  from  that  dissipation  of  their  thoughts,  fwbJdlN^ 
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A«e^tMiourte  mith^  tte  garjr  world  inevitably  pttoduco^  We 
b»#^!ttwt  it  k  the  boast  ef  certttn  Univenkies^  that  ib^r. 
(MiUift^UitAtoy  vnih  social  imptiwaattit,  amusement) with k 
t|^;^aMd 'Wiitte  lliey  worship  the  Mubsb,  do  not  negkct  jdie> 
hotfulge^  <4ue<«o  tlMrOrAoes.  We  know  also  &e  infliMma^  o^ 
sedif'aflu^ffii&i^pob  the  andait  and  susceptible  miads  of  tbii^ 
y^^dl^-^thae  tlH»  G«tf)efl^  as  might  be  expeoted,?  gaiii  lh«» 
iWfajdaflti^»  add  gt>>ijfer  to  ejeet  the  Muses  lapom  ^dicdlr  ,owti> 

'^'Ihift'W^thdrbeaeidal  effect  has  restdted  from  this  reyoUiri 
tiw(y^4nd>#hi<$h  by -sonie  persons  may  be  deemed  paranHMMili 
i»  ev^'^thb'  consideratioQ.  It  has  tended  to  add  ^^iy  Iq 
tlK^au^^ra^r' amount  of  leaning  acquired  by  the  Uniiser^iAyt 
«Ml*ie.  -While  pTofeB«»is  delivered  lectures  in  timk  Btrrefsl .^ 
(Mtftfoetitfe  of  Hterature  and  science^  and  the  pupils  only  littned^ 
W  i^  e^y  to  imagine^  that  the  attentton^  bdmg  irdhuilart^i 
«eii9d,  in  the  Igt^Bt  majcnity  c^  instances^  be  exieeedingfyvch»f 
M&tot^,  and  hi  many  unpopular  subjects,  of  the  smancst  asdount 
possible.  This  is  found  to  be  the  &et,  both  in  those  publie 
taM«ire»  which  are  enjohied  upon  eertom  classes  of  stud^ts, 
ift  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  is  verified  by  ad  expeitiment 
M'd  larger  scale  in  the  Continental  and  Scotti  A  Univeraitiess 
IBudbe  practice  of  appointing  ooilege  tutors  has. had  th^ 
hlippy  efl^  of  veversitig  this  metbod.  Nowy  thepikpUs 
deli^^r  the  lectures,  while  the  tutor  presides  and  direets,  heaia 
and  jiidg^.  He  only  speaks  where  the  student  is  silent^ 
ti^lHTW^  his  mistakes,  supplies  his  deficiencies,  and  directs  his 
HBseanche^.  '  The  subjects  are  prescribed  by  the  tutor«.or^ito 
^sp^  more  cbrreccly,  by  the  college  system^^-and  if  thettitor 
AofM'hid  duty  with  any  moderate  dilig^ice,  he  suggestsito  bis 
pupitH'the  sources  from  which  he  can  derive  the  infprat^ 
Wion"best  adapted'  to  aid  him  in  commanding  a  view  of  the 
totjed^inkHtheh- important  bearings.  The  student,  then, 
{ingkh^  with  the  feeility,  has  every  motive  of  duty,  interetft» 
'K%p\itliHfibnfand<afan6st<  of  moral  necdssiiy,  £w  exerting  bimfiekf 
«^  B^\ii^'p¥(^paiped  <Dr  an  exihibitnon,  in  whidi  honoury  lor 
iihahte^  'iiWait»  him  in'  the^face  of  his  tiitor^and  f(dk>Wi«tudfflits. 
^AhAthiS'iheed^  It  %  material  to  remark,  i&not  to  be  awarded  at 
^Ibm^V^moie  and  tiiicertain  period ;  not  at  the  end  of  the  term,rQ^ 
^k^<ehd  of  the  y^n  or  the  condqsion  of  the  academical  course, 
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but  tcMlay,  or  to-morrow,  or  even  within  tile  ^ttoe  «f  A-feir 
hours.  Let  those  who  have  had  the  mskftbm^  ao  wosomnm. 
oBe^  to  struggle  against  a  procrastinating  qoirity  put  an  eitiiiilte 
upon  this  advantage;  and  let  those  abo  who  have  had  oteMoot 
to  prepare  dwir  minds  for  communicating  the  knQvkdge<K]| 
an  J  compbcated  subject  to  an  audience,  tell  haw  very  diSMH- 
WBS  the  degree  of  their  attention  to  die  detaH,  principle,- aml^ 
racy,  and  amngement  of  their  ideas,  when  diey  luulnoti^. 
t9  flidsfy  thdr  own  curiosity,  but  to  enlighten  and  permfld^ 
others.  As  hearers,  we  often  fancy  we  conqirehciid  tbeargMf 
meat  when  we  do  not ;  we  still  more  frequently  compudbdnd, 
but  cannot  explain  it,  and  conceive  the  principlts,  withooi 
retaining  the  terms  and  definitions  of  the  sdenoe.  Againslrthflia 
defects,  the  habit  of  acquiring  and  arranging  our  koavriedg^ 
aB  IB  the  system  of  collegiate  instruction,  wkh  a  view  Im 
placing  them  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  sht^  befioie  others,  id 
the  most  effectual  security. 

It  is  to  the  habit,  arising  from  this  system,  dttt.  we 
ascribe  the  superior  efficiency  of  our  academical  oomde, 
considered  in  its  effects  upon  the  students  in  gen^ml,  to  thaft 
of  any  other,  where  the  ancient  system  of  University  lectuve  i* 
retained.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  such  a  regulation  that  vf 
attribute  the  relaxation,  both  of  discipline  and  study,  and  dk^ 
consequent  low  attainments  of  the  general  order  of  atudeats  ia 
the  Scottish  Universities.  That  our  fellow  subjects,  north  of 
the  Tweed,  are  in  no  degree  inferior  in  intdlectual  capacity  t» 
die  Ei^lish,  or  any  other  natk>n,  their  success  in  every  lainit 
and  every  profession,  and  every  pursuit,  is  a  sufficient  warrant' 
That  their  professors  are  disqualified  by  literary  and  sdeotifio 
inferiority,  we  cannot  suf^pose ;  for  although  we  know  tdwxi^ 
at  tins  moment,  of  pre-eminent  merit,  we  know  of  sevfxal,  by 
name  and  their  writings,  who  are  not  inferior,  in  tbesf^ip^ 
ticulars,  to  many  college  tutors  who  are  cairyii^  ovl  tb^ 
pvfHk  throo^  the  course  oi  studies,  at  Cambridge  and  Qx&p!» 
widi  distinguiriied  suecess.  To  what  peculiar  feature,,  tbeifi,  f^ 
the  nordiem  system  shall  we  attnbuto  that,  laogvor^  ^S 
least,  irregularity  of  exertion^  and  that  mediocrity  o^jffrguin' 
ment  among  their  academic  youth,  thatbaa  ven^^c^a^Soitfih 
d^ree  ^  a  proverb,  and  a  faye^word,"^  among  aU  oivUif^ 
nations  P   Yet,  while  we  are  sen^ble  of  the  advantag^iofToA)^ 
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tuition,  we  oamiot  shut  our  eyes  to  its  inconyenienees,  as  it  is  aft 
pveBcnt  canned  into  practice. 

By   the  present  ocnstitution  of  the  UniTcrsities,  the  Heb^ 

clMmiidal  mteting  in  Oxford,  and  the  Caput  in  Cambridge,  that 

i^  inr  i^iBectj  the  heads  of  colleges  in  both  are  the  supreme  and 

arWtrarj    goTemors  of   their  own    collegiate   ocnrporatioBs. 

rEtiey  have  the  priTikge  both  of  originating  and  negadTing 

aH   c|uC»tiona$  and  also,  a  considerable  latitude  of  dispensing 

diamieiian.    The  convocation,  therefore,  has  scarcely  any  office 

bittC,  that  of  promulgating  and  roistering  their  acts.    Now, 

tU«  tfaeads  of  colleges  are  either  diosen  by  the  fdlows  of  the 

rtopeotive  eoU^es,    or  appointed  by  the  MiHi8ter-*TH>r,  in 

flSMne  -&f9F  eases,  by  individuals.    As  no  specific  qualifioalioiH^ 

beyond  aa  ordinary  degree,  are  required  for  their  office^  diese 

affl^pdintments  are   frequently  made  with   very  little  regard 

ttf  litenu*y  merit ;  or  indeed,  to  merit  of  any  kind,  beyoad 

their  being  personally  acceptable  to  the  dcctors,  or  poHtieallg 

ateceptiable  to  the  minister  of  the  day* 

T«  these  presidents,  however,  is  confided  the  sole,  arbitrary, 

amd  irresponsible  selection  of  tutors,  and  lecturers,  in  thdr 

8e<veral  sodeties.    That  the  selection  will,  invariably,  except 

und^  ione  very  peculiar  drcun^tances,  be  made  from  the 

fMk>W0  c^  their  own  colleges,  is  to  be  expected.     In  many  of 

tile  tffinor  colleges,  the  choice  cannot,  therefcnre,  be  very  good, 

becanse  tbe  number  of  fellows  is  there  very  limited,  and  a 

portioft  of  them  elected  by  rotation,  or  appn^riation,  or  in 

the  absence  of  formidable  competition.   The  effect  of  this,  upon 

th^  mtnof  colleges,  is  to  render  them  valueless  as  instruments 

ftit  national  education.    They  are  frequented  by  students,  who 

ar&  e$fher  attracted  by  their  endowments,  or  enoouraged  by 

dieir  comparative  moderation  in  expense.   The  conseq^ienee  of 

tM^  ineffidency  of  the  inferior  foundations,is,  that  the  crowd  and 

}^t«ssufe  for  admission  bears  exclusively  upon  the  larger  fbun- 

dattons — three  or  four  in  each  University.  The  extent  of  aocom* 

modation  in  these  favourite  resorts,  is  utterly  disproportionate  to 

(heiltimberswho  are  at  this  day  seekingan  academical  educaticm. 

The  admission,  therefore,  becomes  in  many  cases  a  matter  c^ 

fkvour,  an  obligation,  which  we  have  known  to  be  acquitted  in 

ft  |)ecuniary  shape.     But  if  the  admission  be  imparted,  the 

vacancy  still  is  to  be  secured  only  by  a  long  previous  applica- 
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^n^  TJbiB  competition  for  admission  has  onodicir  ^pend^ii/m 
influence.  It  renders  the  masters  and  leUws  of  thes^  txMegek 
reckless  of  the  growing  and  extravagant  eitpensiveiieia  of  mm 
iieadnnioal  education.  They  assign  each  under-gmduate  td  his 
cottege  tutor,  who  receives  a  customary^  and  not  eocorbitiuit:^ 
JBut:if  the  young  man  has  need,  as  all  noviciateB  have  ziedd,  €t 
dir^etions  in  the  selecticm  of  his  studies,  or  hdp  in  nan<tviug 
jbhe;  difficulties  as  they  arisei  and  in  discovering  the  mostoom* 
peddious  path  to  certain  portions  of  knowledge,  h  lieoooies 
p^D^saary  to  provide  himself  with  a  private  tutor,  at  a  vei^ 
i^ous  addition  to  his  expenses.  Now  this  double  set  <lf 
Tutpirs,  >one  for  show,  the  other  for  use,  in  the  same  ooll^gi^ 
QMght  not  to  be  tcderated.  It  is  neither  more  nor  ieas 
ihw9k  aa  unfair  advantage,  and  a  gross  imposition  prartiMll 
Vippn:  the  public*.  It  is  true  that  the  second  tutor  is  not 
lii^rped ,  upon  any  one.  But  if  he  would  not  wish  to  be 
di^^ipiced  in  the  race,  a  young  man  finds  the  services  ot 
sn^h  a  supernumerary  tutor  all  but  indispensable. 

Ctoo^d^ng,  then,  the  limited  accommodation  of  the  effici^bt 
eoileges,  and  the  great  exp^ise  at  which  their  advantages  are 
.te^.ber  purchased,  we  cannot  hdip  observing  that  the  presidents 
of-CjoUeges  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Caroline  statutes^ 
which  wefe  designed  to  promote  subordination  and  oida^to- 
defu^ye  the  great  mass  of  the  educated  population  of  tbe> 
pi:ivil^ge  of  an  academical  education,  and  to  ^irich    tbeir 
own  societies.     It  is  not  the  Dissenters  only  who  have  Imi 
reason  to  complain  of  the  exdusiveness  of  the  Universiti^ 
buA.  the  whole  of  the  middle  orders,  who  set  a  valtte  tipta 
soi^nq^.and  ^literature.     Theoe  is  no  class  of  men  who  fed  this  * 
inoi^,)as,a  practical  grievance,  than  that  fnt^ession,  for  wbos& 
expedience^  ^oouragement,  and  instruction,    colleges  weK' 
fqunded  and  endowed,  namely,  the  esti^^ied  clergy.     Wkh 
th^r  Umitediiiipomes^  averaging  something  less  than  dYi^ee^li^ui^ 
dred  a  year,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  economy,  to  ednoate  their 

*  Qt\  the ,  tapiQ  of  eKpeasear  we  will  tnke  oocbmod  to  olMerve^  that  m  Vtry  * 
general  suspicion  prevails  that  botsu^  tutors  carve  out  for  theiMelvef,  as  .thQ 
payment  passes  through  their  hands,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
trademneii,  cfthef*  irt  the  'shVipe  of  interest,  or  per  cciitage.  After  this  "hint, 
respDCtAlile  tatsors  -vvUt  furtiiah  4b«  |)ar^Ts  of  their  pupils  with  voucfaers,  Wfakfa, 
if  mJ\  Uvmaodcdi  are.  $o»ictini««  w^cd  for. 
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ene  son,  fmni  their  profeeskmal  emohimentA,  in  the 
Viuversitiefl^  at  axi  •rnioal  expense  for  eech,  and  wd  state  it  Terf 
irxigratriLy,  of  two  hundred  a  year. 

.  TluM^  which  i»  felt  deeply  by  them  aa  a  grierance^  r»«ot8 

ufKxi  thfi  natjoB*    It  compela  parents,  whose  song  are  destined 

Icnr  tbei  clerical  proleflsion,  to  send  then  fix*  education  to 

tpfietaor  semiaroesy  where  thar  views  are  cUrected  exdurively 

tO'* prvrfesaioiial  studies,  and  technical  theology;    and  from 

wihk^  'they  pass  into  their  profession,  very  indifferently  fkm- 

aiidied  wtb  those  acquirements  whieh  constitute,  next  to  piety; 

the  laaain  respectability  and  usefulness  of  their  order*    Even 

pietjr  itself  loses  half  its  influence,  when  degraded  by  ils 

aaa^Mciation  with  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  narrow^mindedftess. 

We  *«r0uld  by  bo  means  insinuate  that  such  is  the  undefiaHhtg 

^oc^;  but  the  tendency  of  an  education  merely  professional, 

iai  Itbraya  to  contract  the  mind,  and  debase  tbe  character,  and 

jftaoe  the  profession  itself  in  a  repulsive  light.     It  is  tmre'  the 

Dissenters  have  a  further  complaint  to  make.     They   a» 

dcbarted,  not  indirectly  and  contingently,  but  by  overt  design, 

firom   resorting  to  those  great  emporia  of  knowledge.    At 

On^Dtod,  every  student  is  required,  within  five  days  after  hia' 

admisaon  into  any  collie  or  hall,  to  present  himself  befoi^ 

the  idufficeUor,  or  his  commissary,  to  be  matriculated ;  and  if 

he  has  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  is  required  to  subscribe 

tor  tbe  thirty-nine  articles,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 

sapnemacy.    At  Cambridge,  this  ceremony  may  be  postponed 

tQ.  the  period  of  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

,  rln  Oxfi>rd,  therefore,  no  Dissenter  can  conscientiously  con- 
tinue the  member  of  a  college  more  than  five  days,  before  he ' 
is  fq)ulsed  by  a  declaration  and  subscription,  which  would,  if 
made^  be,  a  violation  of  his  conscience.  In  Cambridge^  he  may 
re^AA^  in  college^  and  pursue  the  studies  of  the  place,  both  in  it, 
andt^e  Univernty  at  large,  but  is  met  and  repulsed  by  the 
same  barrkr^  before  taking  his  degree. 

Considering  the  UniverdUes  as  national  seminaries,  it  must 
beadaikted  that  this  barrier,  raised  against  Dissenters,  in  one 
C8i^,  Do  their  admission,  and  in  the  other,  to  their  graduation, 
is  k  gross  violation  of  their  privileges  and  rights  as  British 
subji^ts,  It  is  ii^ustice  at  once  flagrant  and  gratuitous^ 
For  we  are  persuaded  that  the  admission  of  Dissenters,  so  far 
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ftsom  creadng  either  danger  or  damage  to  the  chtttdi  aid 
University,  would  operate  bea^cially  on  both.  It  wouMik 
DO  tririal  reKef  to  churchmen  themselves,  to  be  libtfttcd  from 
the  neoesttty  of  subscribing  to  articles  of  iiriigion,  of  ^hieb^st 
the  period  of  admission,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to'  und^ 
stand  much,  and  from  taking  an  oath  to  observe  MatntM^^of 
which  they  probably  know  nothing,  and  the  literal  obsel^«4nce 
of  which  is  rendered  almost  impracticable  in  the  actuidto*- 
dition  of  the  University.  We  believe,  also,  that  matiy  wbo 
entered  the  University  as  Dissenters  would  leave  it  ftschUfd)- 
men ;  or,  at  least,  divested  of  any  hostile  feeling  agatn^  this 
estaUishment,  and  its  members.  We  cannot  believe  thit 
students,  who  have  employed  three  or  four  years  iti  the 
mathematical  and  moral  subjects,  at  Cambridge-^ter  cot- 
versing  -with  Newton  and  Locke,  and  Butler  and  PsI^^  viwld 
leave  it  as  fanatics,  or  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  respect  istid 
good^will  towards  their  tutors  and  companions,  who'hti^ 
directed  or  shared  their  studies.  It  is  said,  indeed,  ti^t 
Dissenters  could  not  conscientiously  attend  the  regnlar  sendoe 
of  the  chapels,  or  the  theological  lectures  of  the  tutors;  and 
that  these  mtist  of  necessity  be  abolished  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  free  admission  of  Dissenters.  We  believe,  oft  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  very  few  separatists  in  that  «oii- 
drtion  of  life  which  enables  them  to  give  thdr  ^wf  M 
education  in  the  Univ&rsity,  who  have  any  such  scrujte* 
No  doubt  they,  as  wdl  as  many  churchmen,  would  prrfer  Ac 
abolition  of  the  statutes  which  enjoin  compulsory  wonWp; 
yet  while  this  regulation  continues,  they  would  acquiesce  in  a 
role  of  allege  disciplitie,  for  which  they  do  not  consider 
themselves  responsible,  and  which  is  discreditable  to  its  autlnws 
rather  than  its  victims.  As  to  the  theological  lectures  of  the 
University  pcofessors,  they  are  not  any  necessary  part  of  the 
course  of  education;  and  the  college  lecturers  rarely,- 'te 
believe,  enter  so  deeply  into  controverted  points  of  dlviw^ 
with  their  general  cUws  of  pupils,  as  to  create  amy  imewiittte 
to  those  who  dissent  from  their  o[miions.  Let  but-tMie 
odious  and  profane  declarations  and  oaths  be  iiemoH^,  ^ 
we  wQl  confidently  predict  that  a  considerable  influx  of 
Dissenters  will  be  the  consequence;  and  that  this  dai«w 
students  will  encounter  nothing,  either  to  wound  (jhdr  feding^ 
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Ati.vMate  th«r  conseienoes.^  In  some  of  the  nianj  ^coU^es 
MthBieh'  6xi»t  in,  the  two  Univeraties,  they  will  find  libenll 
niMtoBiiaad  tutoni,  who  will  receive  them  with  open  arms, 
ttulshtywievery  re$peot  and  ddicacy  to  their  feelings,  and  most 
off  all,'  to  thoae  religious  sentiments  in  which  they  coD0c»en- 
ttiQii^ljr  differ  from  the  great  body  of  their  fellow  indents. 
.  Bujt  the  Dissenters,  it  is  argued,  will  not  be  satined  with 
a.  free  and  full  participation  in  the  literary  and  seioitific 
adyaotoges  and  honours  of  the  Universities,  without  an  equal 
ptrtiuiipalien  in  the  pecuniary  emoluments  and  domestic  endow- 
lieqMr^the  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  fellowahips,  of  the 
<(»Uege&  We  are  aware  that  such  claims  are  put  forth  in  soma 
ifoartera^  and  str^iuously  insisted  upon,  in  behalf  of  Dissenters, 
firom  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  many  would  not  be  satis- 
fied ^with,  less.  But  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  suiS- 
oienlly  moderate  and  reasonable  to  draw  a  distinction  b^ween 
4hei  University,  which  is  a  national  instituticHi,  designed  ffx  all 
'piofetokois,  and  all  classes  of  the  King^s  sub^ts,  and  the  col- 
lides, which  were  endowed  for  the  instruction  and  support  of 
die  national  clergy.  They  are  well  aware,  that  if  a  national 
church  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  necessary  for  its  existence,  at 
least  for  its  usefulness,  that  its  ministers  should  be  libendfy 
Seated  and  re^ectably  supported.  They  know  tooy  that  they 
have  their  ecclesiastical  academies  for  the  instructioin  of  their 
own  ministry,  having  aidowments,  differing  indeed,  in  extent 
itid  antiquity,  but  not  in  principle  or  purpose.  They  ate 
awio'e,  also,  that  the  legislature  of  the  country  would  be  slow 
to  infrii]^  upon  rights  long  established  and  acknowledged,  or 
to  divert  to  other  purposes  property  which,  under  the  sane- 
lion  oi  law,  has  been  appropriated  by  its  owners  to  uses,  which 
4re  acknowledged  to  be  salutary,  not  to  s^y  sacred,  except  a 
much  stronger  case  of  perversi(Hi  and  corruption  could  be 
madaou^  than  can  be  established  against  the  colleges*  We 
ive^  therefore,  inclined  to  believe,  that  to  open  the  Universities 
IneeLy  for  educational  purposes,  including  degrees  in  arts,  to  the 
Dissenters,  would  satisfy  many,  and  allay  the  dissatisfaction  of 
all.  At  any  rate,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  refuse  doing 
justice  to  a  claimant,  because,  when  he  has  received  all  to 
whi^h  he  is  clearly  entitled,  he  nnght  possibly  demand  more*- 
aml  having  approaclied  the  limit  of  his  own  domain,  proceed 
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to  encroach  upon  his  neighbours.  Suffer  him  at  leait  te 
advance  to  the  extent  of  his  clear  and  admitted  right,  aad  tt 
that  point,  where  he  becomes  the  aggressor,  make  your  stand; 
and  then  rely  on  the  goodness  of  your  cause  and  the  aid  and 
sympathy  of  all  good  men. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  the  academic  authoiities  take 
up  the   question  upon   these  reasonable   grounds,   aad   1^ 
internal  regulation,  and   spontaneous  adaptation,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  national  legislation.     We  wish  it  for  their 
own  sake;  we  wish  it  for  the  sake  of  the  general  iateieals 
of  science;   we  wish  it  for  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of 
the  separatists ;  for  to  all  these  interests  would  such  a  coo* 
cession  be  eminendy  advantageous.     If  they  do  not  aj^ly  a  re- 
medy to  these  evils  from  themselves,  they  may  be  assured,  tkst 
it  will,  ere  long,  be  forced  upon  them,  by  no  very  benignant  or 
gracious  arbiters,  and  in  a  shape  much  more  distasteful  and  in- 
jurious than  that  which  we  now  recommend.    An  attempt  baa 
already  been  made  to  throw  the  Universities  open,  and  cmde 
and  inapt  as  the  measure  was,  it  received  the  sanction  oi  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
House  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  unjustifiable  nature  of 
the  obstacles,  that  they  are  disposed  to  believe  any  change  an 
improvement.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  never  would  have 
sanctioned  that  mischievous  and  absurd  bill  introduced   by 
Mr.  Wood.     The  first  provision  of  that  bill,  which  throwB 
open  the  Universities  to  all  His  Majesty^s  subjects,  of  ^  unex- 
^^  ceptiouable  moral  character,  and  of  competent  knowledge,^ 
by  depriving  the  authorities  of  the  power  of  selection,  de- 
stroys all  discipline  and  subordination  at  a  blow.     Besidesy 
having  entered   his  parliamentary  pupils,  and  matriculated 
them  in  due  form,  what  provision  does  he  make  for  their  sub- 
sequent protection  and  education?    None  whatever.     The 
University,  as  such,  does  not,  cannot,  supply  them.     It  does 
not  possess  the  machinery.     And  as  to  the  colleges,  where 
alone  domestic  superintendence  and  a  regular  course  of  study 
are  established,  no  security  is  taken  for  their  admiasion  into 
them ;  nay,  the  final  clause  shuts  them  out  in  effect     ^  This 
^^  Act  shall  not  give  a  right  of  admission  to  any  separate  cot- 
^*  lege  or  hall,  contrary  to  the  conditions  established  by  tbejr 
«  respective  statutes.''    To  what  end,  therefore,  would  Mr.  W. 
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introduce  a  crowd  of  young  persons  into  the  towns  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  to  leave  them  at  large,  subject  to  no  autho- 
rity*  and  receiving  no  instruction  ?  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  he  ought  either  not  to  have  gone  so  far,  or  gone  much 
£ulher  in  compulsory  legislation.  Having  made  an  irruption 
into  the  University,  in  defiance  of  the  academic  authorities, 
he  ought  to  have  pushed  on  his  forces  into  the  colleges,  and 
subverted  the  collegiate  corporations ;  that  is  to  say,  battered 
down  the  whole  system,  and  reconstructed  a  fresh  one  out  of 
the  ruins. 

Does  Mr.  Wood  feel  himself  qualified  for  such  an  enterprise  ? 
We  suspect  that  the  delicate  office  of  taking  down,  without 
demolishing  the  materials  of  an  academic  edifice,  and  afterwards 
arranging  and  reconstructing  them  on  scientific  principles,  sur- 
passes his  skill,  and  is  litde  congenial  to  his  pursuits  and  tastes. 
But  should  he  be  tempted  to  try  his  hand  again  at  academic  legis- 
lation, we  would  venture  to  recommend,  that  his  scope  ought 
to  be  limited  to  the  prohibition  of  all  religious  subscriptions, 
and  all  political  oaths,  preparatory  either  to  matriculation,  or 
of  taking  the  B.  A.  degree,  leaving  to  the  presidents  the  dis- 
cretion, in  each  individual  instance,  of  receiving  or  rejecting 
the  candidate.  To  deprive  them  of  this  discretion,  is  to 
deprive  them  of  their  authority.  The  government  of  masses 
of  young  men,  by  moral  suasion,  is  no  very  easy  matter, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances;  but  if  candidates 
for  admission,  came  to  the  University  with  Mn  Wood's  Bill 
in  their  hands,  having  the  force  of  law,  artd  demanded  to  be 
admitted  upon  the  strength  of  its  provisions,  subordination 
would  be  at  im  end. 

But  looking  to  the  great  advances  made  during  the  present 
century,  in  both  Universities,  towards  a  rational  and  effective, 
and  even  liberal  policy,  and  observing  the  many  talented  and 
enlightened  men,  who  are  interspersed  among  their  legislative 
bodies,  we  are  convinced  that  all  that  is  necessary,  is,  to  remove, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  those  fetters  by  which  the  Hebdomadal 
meeting,  the  Caput,  and  Proctors,  impede  their  march  towards 
grradual  improvement,  to  throw  open  the  fellowships,  ami  pro* 
hibit  the  use  of  religious  declarations  and  oaths,  as  respects 
under-graduates.  It  is  wonderful,  and  shows  the  elastic 
and  irrepressible  force  of  knowledge  and  truth,   that,   with 

VOL.    II.    N*   II.  K  K 
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sueh  an  inCubus  pressing  on  thdr  mora)  energies,  ite  the» 
two*  ponderous  axid  inert  masses,  so  much  to\y)A  have  alr^ttd|? 
been  done  towards  making  our  Universities,  what  they^ '«ntf 
capable,  under  reasonable  management,  of  becomi]^,  die 
most  flourishing  and  splendid  seats  of  literature  and  seience  in 
the  world. 

We  at^  no  friends  to  rude  and  violent  hmoTtftiotis  ^?60i 
without.— We  have  no  wish  to  hand  over  the  UnivenWes, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be  operated  upon  by  such  artiste  as 
Mt.  Wood ;  for  the  same  reason  that  we  would  not  conGagft 
our  watch,  if  out  of  order,  to  be  repaired  by  the  hands  of 
k  village  blacksmith.  But  we  should  derire  to  se^  sdtte 
en%htened/new(i  of  the  Universities  take  up  the  nuitM*  « 
Parliament,  and  relieve  the  students  from  subscriptions,  tod 
oaths,  and  the  convocation  from  its  dependence  upon  the 
hiitiative,  and  the  veto  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Vro^^tfi% 
and  the  heads  of  houses.  For  it  is  to  be  obsCTved,  Aat  these 
regulations,  being  introduced  by  royal  statutes,  cannot  lie 
rescinded  by  the  academic  authorities,  without  parliamentary 
oi*  regal  intervention. 

If  it  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  senate  «d 
convocation  ftt)m  becoming  debating  clubs,  to  purt  sonte  Bmh 
to  motions  and  discussions,  let  these  bodies  themselves, 
devise  some  simple  order  for  that  purpose.  Suppo^,  fbr 
instance,  that  an  order  should  be  mad^  to  prohibit  My  t^ebUiiMi 
of  a  ft^h  law,  except  a  written  notice,  signed  by  ten  It^^ts, 
tod  countersigned  by  the  ViceuChanc^or,  were  published 
a  certain  number  of  days  before.  In  this  case,  the  suggestiiAi 
of  any  innovation  would  rest  with  the  Regents  iheteiidl^s, 
but  the  initiative  with  the  V!ce^Chancellor-4ndiq>ilMdf  |l^. 
haps,  to  change,  but  still  an  individual,  having  A  eomeieai^, 
having  a  character,  having  sensibility  to  praise  aiirf''Miae, 
responsible  and  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  ptibHc  opyidb, 
both  in  and  beyond  the  Umversity.  If  the  legiriakt^e  bbiKe? 
were  set  itee  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon  any  tii^asilire 
that  might  be  suggested  and  sustamed  by  satiitfa^orf  tfgo- 

■>  ■ •    ■ >    ■  I  ■  I     ■  > t  ■  1 1  ■  > ikt  nUf 

*  It  must  be  obMrved,  however,  that  4iere  it  this  diflpirsiwt  1wtw«fn;4ie 
Hebdomadal  meeting  at  Oxford  and  the  Caput  at  Cambridge.  The  foraiot  if 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  houses  themselves,  the  latter  of  their  repres^omvcs 
—five  persons  chosen  by  them  out  of  fifteen  nomhiated  by  the  Vke^CMlteeflor. 
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msotft,  we  shoti^ld^  in  a  littfe  liim»  see  all  Becei^tofy  improve-^ 
i)Bi9»U'  gvadanUy  introdiieed,  both  kito  the  gQvemment  of  tbe 
UnivorsUyy  ^wttfae  studies  in  which  its  undar-^aduates  a«& 
tmned. 

. ,  It  }8  itnpossil)^!  even  now,  to  apeak  with  too  great  respeet 
and  admiration  of  the  system  pursued  at  Cambridge^  Hi  tlie 
mm^kcin^aticid  d^pf^rtments,  in  tbe  itf'q>aratkm  and  exami* 
nation  for  academic  degrees — more  especially  for  Jum»r^9bh 
4egBee^  Tbe  eompetition  they  excite^  tbe  ex^rliona  ivhieh 
they  atiuulate,  the  talents  they  elicit  or  create,  the  high 
attainments  they  verify,  and  above  all,  the  discrinwatii^ 
iiml.  impartial  spirit  of  tbe  tribunal,  are  entitled  to  oiur 
bjgheat  and  most  fiwent  applause.  If  we  might  be  p^i^ 
suited  to  suggest  any  change,  it  would  be  that  ail  candid 
d^tea  lor  degrees,  whether  they  declare  themselves  or  futi, 
dymdd  be  examined  for  honours,  and  that  all  who  stand  above 
tWnnddle  point  in  the  classification,  as  being  above  mediocrity, 
should  be  reooixled  in  the  honourable  tripos.  Young  men 
9&m  relinquish  hopes  of  success  through  diffidence^  oftener, 
perhaps,  through  procrastination  and  indolence,  and  having 
om^  k^  gioui^,  are  hopeless  of  retrieving  it.  Not  seldom  too 
Ibcj  4AM»tain  from  declaring  themsdves  for  honours  th]:Qugh 
jtin^^*  They  are  willing,  therefore,  to  take  shelter  among 
4i»e  ingkffious  ii  mK?i9$  rather  than  be  se^  to  aqpire  afi(er 
.  JUMKMira  wtAih  they  may  prove  not  qualified  to  reach. 
^<hJQ^j0ptkm  haa  been  taken  to  the  Cambridge  phin,  that  itia 
!lOO[|^<dusively  matbematiQal.  There  may  be  some  truth  m 
.j^^harge.  But  we  think  the  imputation  liea  rather  upon  tbe 
,^c9F4^:09,epeoies  of  mathematics  that  it  encourages^  thai[)  upon 
.^  ^tiesi^iliMdL  The  s^dents  are  hurried  too  rapidly  over 
ib^.^iw^ntary  and  h^cal  part  of  the  science*  They  are 
ancioiiri^td  to  adopt  as  aodoms  and  definitions,  ezpressip^s 
(W|^  are  in  truth  pi?obkms  and  tiieorems;  and,  instead  9^ 
.^Ifi^siag  their  understandings  by  tracing  up  abstract  truths 
^9PI9^.thdr  sel£^vident  elements,  to  charge  their  memoes  with 
j^nbolaTaod  fimuolas,  which  they  have  never  verified  to  their 
^wn  understandings,  but  from  wtuch  they  fearlessly  draw  con- 
'^luriouB,  not  because  they  have  perceived  every  successive  step 
qifhe  analytic  induction,  but  because  they  learn  from  authority, 
or  empirically  discover,  that  these  conclusions  are  mathema- 
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tically  true.  This  is  certainly  not  wholesome  exerdsd  ifor 
the  mind.  It  is  not  genuine  science.  It  is,  as  fes{]Ject& 
themselves,  delusion — as  respects  othersj  imposition:  If  is 
buUding  the  pyramid  of  knowledge  upon  its  apex  inste^'bf 
its  base.  It  is  also  of  the  least  possible  application  to  the  prac- 
tical nses  of  life.  Mathematicians  of  this,  the  French  schdM,' 
by  the  application  of  differential  formulae,  are  able,  ndddobt, 
to  solve  the  most  delicate  and  abtruse  problems  of  astronbaiyf 
hydrostatics,  and  mechanics,  which  are  proposed  to  them,  i^cta 
while  they  are  not  able  to  connect  any  physical  observation  Witfc 
the  axioms,  and  definitions,  and  analogies,  upon  which  theii*  oWtt 
calculations  and  theories  are  founded.  For  this  tendency'  df 
the  study  of  abstract  science  to  run  waste,  and  delude  *the 
student  with  the  phantoms  of  science,  we  see  no  remedy  bdf 
an  authorised  system  being  publicly  enjoined.  It  WoUM, 
indeed,  be  an  incalculable  benefit  bestowed  upon  the  acadec- 
mic  youth,  if  any  competent  person,  or  number  of  pertbtts, 
would  draw  up  a  connected  system  of  pure  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  Isolated  treatises  on  the  several  braitdi^ 
are  issuing  daily  from  the  press,  recommended  often  hf 
respectable  names,  and  many  of  them  distinguished  by  gfeaf 
merit.  But  starting  from  different  points,  and  assund(rn|f 
different  data,  although  bearing  the  same  title,  they  distract 
the  young  student  in  his  choice,  and  perplex  his  ^ews. 
A  mathematical  Cyclopaedia,  such  as  we  are  alladihg  toj 
should  be  drawn  up  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  th^  im; 
portance  of  communicating  clear  and  strictly  logical  'vfeirs  *df 
the  first  principles,  and  exhibit  in  consecutive  unbrokeh  ctfk* 
nection  mathematical  and  physical  truths.  ».  •  ^  -  t 

If  such  a  work  were  constituted,  by  the  proper  anthoritfl^^ 
the  indispensable  foundation  on  which  thelectures^btid't'e^ 
and  through  which,  as  a  first  step,  the  examination  for  ^tono^fi^^ 
should  be  conducted,  those  evils,  which  we  have  mentiotiM,'6f 
imscientific  anticipations,  and  baseless^  acquirements,  would  \x 
remedied.  It  would  also  put  fairly  befbre  each  candidate, 
the  course  he  would  have  to  run.  This  would  not  in  any  sense, 
prevent  the  gifted  and  ambitious  candidate,  from  mounting 
from  this  solid  foundation,  and  soaring  into  the  highiest 
empyreum  of  astronomical  science,  furnished  with  thbaie 
powerful  synthetical  instruments  of  calculation,  which  La  Place 
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V^  r^  Qmnge^  and  disciples  of  their  school,  have  provided  for 
Ufetr  use. 

.  XUe  mathematical  course  of  lectures^  is  indeed  substantially 
i»pcpccqptionable*)  in  the  several  colleges  of  Cambridge.  We 
wovild  desire  nothing  better  than  to  see  it  arranged  and 
c^Qiisolidated  into  a  regular  and  authorised  system.  It  i^ 
ill,  /tb^  senate  house  examination,  that  too  much  importance  is 
givi^n.  to  the  most  abstruse  but  least  available  parts  of  mather 
watics^  in  which,  also,  there  is  left-  too  much  room  for  contin* 
g^ncy,  that  is,  whether  or  not  the  wrangler  shall  have  pursued 
thftt  course  of  reading,  which  shall  be  most  appreciated  by  the 
ipoderators, 

Xl^  efforts  hitherto  madein  Oxford,  to  enforce  amathematical 
spirit,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  fruitless.  We  have  not  the 
«axie  complaint  to  make  in  this  university,  of  the  ambitious 
a^irations  of  the  students,  after  the  higher  order  of  mathe- 
matics.   The  Oxonians  rarely  proceed  beyond  the  elementary, 
even  the  humbler  region  of  the  elementary  principles.      It 
i»  to  this  eaoT  that  we  attribute  the  languor  pervading  this 
study  ^  Oxford.    The  different  compartments  of  mathematics 
mutually  depend  upon  each  other — the  lower  almost  as  much 
upon  the  higher,  as  the  converse.    The  use,  the  adaptation^ 
the  beauty  of  the  inferior  compartments,  cannot  be  disoenied 
tiU  the  higher  compartments  are  reared  upon  them.    The 
rpathematical  student  having  laid  a  solid  foundation,  should 
p^rpce^  like  the  architect,  and  run  up  the  several  stories  of 
%\x^^e^&ce9  and  after wiuds  return  to  embellish,  and  complete 
and   ^reii^gtben    it,  in  all  its  several  manbers,    from   the 
foundation    to    the  summit.      But  the  truth    is,    that   the 
tpljQn^  haye   no  predilection   for   the  science,  they  hold  it 
ia  no  honour ;  they  cannot  in  form  discourage  or  in  words 
disparage  it,,  or  even  refuse   it  a  place  in    their  system; 
^yt  their  commendation  is  forced  and  cold,  and  they  reserve 
'II f  ■  ■' — — '    ' '        ■■  ' ' —      '  '  *   

*  f^ie  course  at  Trinity  during  the  three  yeAis  of  under-grtduatesbip,  is  a« 
follows, 

First  yeaf.— Euclid,  First  part  of  Algebra,  Wane  Trigonometry. 
'<  Secof^dyear. — Mechanics,    Conic   Sections,  Difl^rential    Cideulns,    Integral 
Cdm\n»,  N«mon'4  Principia. 
.,  JAW  y?ar,— Optics,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Astronomy,  Hydrostatics. 
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9A{  their  cordial  admiratiod  and  applause  fitf  ekadcal  «&•* 
tiDCtions.  The  honours  and  the  eHiolunients  too  of  QxArri, 
are  reserved,  almost  exdusiTely,  fer  Hterary  merit.  In  the 
half-yearly  Usts  of  disthiguished  d^ree^  it  will  be  seen  thai 
ten  seek  honours  <'  in  litteris  humamoribusy"*  fbr  one  wlio 
aspires  to  distinction  ^  in  dSsdplinis  mathematieb  ci 
**  phydds."*  As  mere  qualification  for  a  degree,  ihe  amatleat 
conceivable  amount  of  mathematioid  knowledge  is  required, 
nt>t  extentimg,  we  believe,  beyond  the  two  ix  three  firat  boolc!* 
of  Euclid. 

This  almost  total  neglect  of  the  study  of  mathematics,  and 
the  physical  sdences  founded  upon  them,  is  a  glaring  atod  inrto- 
lerable  defect  of  the  Oxford  system.  That  men  wbase  KTes 
have  been  devoted  to  study  in  the  most  fiivoured  aeats  <if 
ieamitig,  and  who  have  recdved  from  such  authority  ike  cre^ 
-dendals  of  literary  and  sdentific  profidency-^baehelors  and 
masters  of  arts — should  find  themsdves  ignorant  of  the  flftst 
mditnaits  of  geometry,  is  surely  a  very  heavy  imputation  opcti 
cthfe  place  of  their  education.  Such,  however,  is  very  coa- 
vionly  the  case.  The  graduate  may  have  been  cobduoded 
through  all  the  elegatices  and  niceties  of  the  andent  authott  ■ 
be  a  great  adept  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  yet  be 
ignorttut  of  the  first  prindpks  of  mechanics,  astronomy,  imd 
optics;  and  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  pfoperties,  bM 
the  very  names  of  the  figures,  wliich  are  familiar  to  the  mouths 
of  the  most  ordinary,  artisans.  It  must  be  tx>  touch  p^mnr  a 
matter  of  serious  regret,  and  <^ten  serious  inconvenience,  that 
when  they  have  to  examine  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  orbit  of  a  planet,  the  approach  of  an  eclipse,  the  gra^itatmn 
of  material  bodies,  the  appearances  of  the  planetaty  -systeM,  or 
any  of  those  operations  of  art,  or  phenomena  of  nature;  whidi 
daily  present  themselves,  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of  tbofee 
principles,  which  enable  the  mathematical  student  to  actount 
for  thdr  podtion^  to  cal<Hilate  thdr  motions,  to  show  tJle 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  thdr  configuration,  afid  to 
estimate  the  forces  by  which  they  are  impelled,  disturbed,  or 
impeded.  But  there  are  more  weighty  considerations  even  than 
these.  It  is  evident,  that  new  elements  are  in  the  process 
of  passing  into  the  social  system,  while  old  ones  are  bdng 
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Q^u4^  W«9|tlv.«Bd  taknt^  and  energy  are  superseding 
nrnktvprescoptian^  w^  djignity.  Aa  active  fermentatioD,  there* 
fyfseyti9  pervading  the  whole  political  mass— -hitherto  quietly  in 
Sfiglwdy  but  acxompwi^  with  strong  convulsions^  and  violent 
outbids  .in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  agitation  will  in  the 
i^BuerSuhdd^  in|x>  a  new  arrangement  of  its  various  elements^ 
ttciawfding  to  the  value  in  which  they  are  held  al;  the  moment  of 
^QP^plidfition,  or  the  influence  they  exert  in  the  public  mind# 
W^  say^a  then,  that  Oxford  commits  treason  against  her 
8ons^  the  rising  hopes  of  the  privil^ed  classes,  when  Ae 
£xies  their  attention  upon  the  antiquities  and  {Jbilcdogical 
nupntisp  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  permits  another  class 
Jtp,  possess  themselves  of  the  modem  languages  and  all  those 
vpodem  sciences,  by  which  the  arts  of  life  are  advanced, 
jmd  particularly  of  that  knowledge  of  international  and 
"punicip^l  laws,  of  political  economy,. and  statistical  &cte, 
by  which  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country  is  to  be 
floured}  <uid  our  relations  with  foreign  nations  regulated, 
whether  it  be  to  cultivate  a  friendly  and  beneficial  intearpursr, 
oi;,,  if  need  be,  to  counteract  their  designs,  and  repel  their 
aggressions.  During  the  continuance  of  this  process  of  social 
tn^l8ition,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity,  and  occupy  the  time  of 
.the  hereditary  l^slators  of  England,  in  restoring  a. corrupt 
p^issage  in  Lycophron,  in  tracing  an  obscure  allusion  in  Ans- 
tpphanes^  or  scanning  a  complicated  chorus  in  j£)schylus,  is 
.likp  ar^^]ging  a  cabinet  of  shells,  or  repairing  a  fractiu*ed  vase, 
T^wl^ai.your  house  is  on  fire. 

,,.  We  would  not  be  understood,  in  what  we  have  said,  to  dis- 
p^y^i^,  a  classical  education,  or  to  undervalue  the  efforts 
^ha^  have  been  made  both  by  the  University  in  ganeral,  and 
QH^ce  especially  by  the  better  class  of  Colleges  in  Oxford,  to 
Ij^ve  a  large  and  comprehensive  range  to  their  favourite  sub- 
jf)Cta«  We  are  aware  of  the  correctness  and  taste  that  a  study 
of  the  ancient  authors  communicates,  and  of  the  valuable 
facts  they  contain,  and  sound  opinions  they  deliver,  on  the 
various  subjects  which  have  employed  their  thoughts  and  dis- 
,  played  their  genius.  The  experiments  and  precedents^  and 
conclusions  of  past  ages  are  not  to  be  rejected,  and  a  fresh  set 
.qf  experiments  conducted,  at  the  expense  of  human  happiness. 
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on  the  same  subjects.  But  M^hen  it  isr  ooosidered  that  Jfmtig 
Mien  are  admitted  into  pur  Universities  at  the  manly  agfi  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  after  having  consumed  niae  or  ten  j^ars 
on  such  studies,  it  is  surely  unreasonabW  to  superadd- the 
three  or  four  years  yet  remaining  to  qualify  them  for  real  We, 
its  practical  duties  and  interests^  and  thus  ta  aocompfish 
nothing  in  an  educational  process  of  fourteen  years.  he;^QA 
philological  accuracy  and  cla|3ical  el^ance.  When  a  ywmg 
man  has  entered  the  University,  he  ought  to  have  dona,  with 
prosbdy  and  syntax,  and  the  other  grammatical  rudiowirtsof 
the  ancient  languages.  If  he  has  attained  them  previously,  Jveiy 
¥feU,  if  not,  it  is  now  too  late.  Let  them  be  no  more  ixumtiaotsA^ 
—not  even  mentioned.  Manly  years  call  for  manly  -cases. 
If  the  lecture  room  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  school,  atall 
events,  let  it  be  one  stage  in  advance.  Let  the  amhitioa  i^lbe 
students  be  raised  above  mere  verbal  criticism,  of  wba^  ift.am- 
biguous  in  phrase,  or  obscure  in  allusion,  and  excited  to 
emulate,  in  his  own  language,  the  glowing  periqda  and 
patn6t{c  spirit  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  to  profit  by; the 
political  lessons  of  Livy,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  AarMn; 
tad  to  make  them  all  bear  upon  real  life  by  a  comparisou.witii 
the  most  accomplished  orators  and  enlightened  hiatorianft  of 
ocir  own  and  neighbouring  countries. 

We  should  not  object  to  the  taste  of  young  men  betog 
Tefiued  by  the  dramatic  poetry,  and  their  imaginations  bmg 
lighted  up  by  the  lyric  strains  of  the  great  poets  of  Greece  4lid 
Rome.  But  the  attempt  to  make  the  academical  studoMts 
generally,  annotators  of  obscure  passages,  and  emeodalacS'  of 
mutilated  passages,  is  plainly  ridiculous.  It  is  as  if  nolliiiq^ 
were  beautiful  that  is  not  obscure;  nothing  sublime:  that  is 
not  imperfect ; — as  if  a  detached  fragment  were  more  ei^qMisite 
than  an  entire  statue,  and  the  finest  forms  that  gemu»  ever 
^sculptured  had  no  title  to  be  admired^  except  they  -were 
defaced  by  time,  or  shattered  by  accident. 

Of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Oxford  course 
of  reading,  none  is  more  surprising,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
mortifying,  as  the  importance  that  continues  to  be  attached  to 
logic.  It  is  singular,  that  of  all  those  liberal  arts,  in  which  a 
graduate  might  be  presumed  to  be  proficient,  logic,  certainly  the 
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*lek^  UseTul,  should  be  the  only  one,  that  is  held  indispensable 

'aftfl- quaHficatifan  for  a  degree*!     There  exists,  no  doubt,  a 

'  Species  of  tfialecfics,  which  might  be  termed  natural  Iqgic, 

whi6h  h  useftil  to  the  student,  such  as  is  taught  by  Ixicke 

wheti'  be  investigates  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,  and 

thfdiigh  the  simple  ideas  which  our  senses  collect  from  the 

'  >db)e€rts    arbund   or    within    us,    traces    it    up   to  the   most 

'tefined  abstractions  and    profound   theories;    or,  as   Bacon 

Ittirec^s  us,  to  experiment  upon  the  natural  world,  and  watch 

the  processes  of  nature,  that  by  a  cautious  induction  of  parti- 

'  fculars  we  may  arrive  at  general  truths.    But  we  are  convinced 

'  thttt  the  technical  logic  of  the  schools  has  no  tendency  either 

'  W  enlarge  our  "knowledge  (indeed,  that  is  out  of  the  queistigfi), 

or  even  invigorate  our  reasoning  powers.    Nay,  we  would  go 

'  fy^her,  and  maintain  that  if  a  man  would  either  converse  with 

^se^  or  speak  with  eflFect,  or  reason  with  clearness,  he  must  forget 

that  he  had  ever  constructed  syllogisms;  and  still  more,  that 

'  fcfe  ever  held  communication  with  that  barbarous  jar^n,  in 

'^hifch  tTieHi«x)phant8  of  this  temple  choose  to  impart, or  involve 

th^k^  myi^ries.    Who,  at  this  day,  at  least  who  that  has  been 

three  days  out  of  the  Oxford  schools,  ever  thinks  of  arrangipg 

'  hhi  argument  in  a  regular  series  of  technical  proposition^  or 

cares  that  in  omitting  the  middle  terms,  and  talking  or  wjdting 

-Kke^  a  man  of  sense,  his  arguments  may  assume  the  form  of  an 

;-etithyttieffla?    And  since  no  one  who  writes  or  speaks  any- 

''ti»ng  worth  attending  to,  at  this  time,  publishes  his  sentiments 

^4*  a  syllogistic  form,  the  knowledge  of  that  artifice,  even  for 

"the  detection  of  error,  becomes  worthless. 

Bat  those  who  estimate  logic  at  the  highest,  must  allow  that 
it)  is' not  knowledge  of  itself,  but  an  instrument  to  assist  us 
in  aeqtririlig  it,  and  a  test  by  which  we  learn  to  distinguish 
"sophistry  from  demonstration,  and  truth  from  falsehood.  If 
t^n  it  nlust  form  a  part  in  the  process  of  academic  education, 
let  it  be  the  first  in  the  series  of  sciences.     Coming  in  the 

•   It  is  curious  to  remark,  how  aptly  Chaucer,  in  the  fourteenth  c«ntury, 
describes  an  Oxford  student  of  the  nineteenth ; — 

*'  A  clerke  there  was  of  Oxenford  also 
That  unto  logic  had  long  y-go ; 
For  him  was  lieven  hang  at  his  bedde's  head, 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  and  redde ; 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  pliilosophie,"  &c. 
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rear^  it  must  be  superfluous,  at  Icasti  both  asanjnrtrjumpnt 
and  a  test.  How  very  preposterous,  therefore^  is  it,  thut  it 
should  constitute  the  final  examination  of  the  Oxford  ooucso* 
when  the  mature  and  laureate  student  is  sufqposed  to  hs 
furnished  at  idl  points,  and  is  preparing  to  carry  into  jpmctios 
those  theoretic  principles^  ai^d  abstract  truths,  whidi .  be  h/m 
acquired  in  the  Univevsity.  If  then  logic  must  be  letained, 
lor  the  sake  of  those  good  painstaking  worthies  of  the  xMea 
time,  who  have  been  at  the  trouUe  of  dasdfying  shadows  into 
a  system,  and  giving  ^^  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and 
*^  a  name^^  let  it  be  disposed  of  in  the  first  teran  or,  at 
least,  in  the  first  year  of  residence ;  but,  i^fta:  the  ^  little  go,'' 
let  it  be  lieard  of  no  more. 

If  we  could  prevail  upon  the  Oxonians  to  repudiate  their 
favorite  Ic^c,  we  should  not  despair  of  condUating  their 
patronage  to  the  pure  sciences.  If  any  subject  of  examination 
for  a  degree  is  to  be  made  indispensable,  next  to  the  evideoces 
and  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  we  presume  to  think  it 
should  be  a  compendious  system  of  elementary  mathematics, 
with  the  addition  of  at  least  one  of  the  natural  sdences — either 
mechanics,  or  astronomy.  Where  a  competent  proficiency  m 
these  subjects  is  not  attained,  no  honours  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  classical  superiority — ^however  great — ^not  even  a  d^ree 
conferred.  The  very  name  of  ^^  master  of  arts'"  is  an  illusion  to 
the  graduate,  and  an  imposition  upon  the  public,  wh»^  those 
arts  are  never  learned. 

We  should  be  delighted  to  meet  with  a  treaUse^  drawn  up 
by  an  intelligent  person,  of  enlarg^  views,  pointing  out  the 
merits  and  demerits,  the  defects  and  redundancies,  of  4ie 
academic  system,  considered  as  a  course  of  education  for  the 
supericn*  and  middle  classes  of  this  empire.  Such  a  work,  we 
flattered  ourselves,  we  had  found  in  Professor  Sedgwick's 
^^  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University^-— -the  £rst  in 
the  list  o£  titles  prefixed  to  this  article.  We  have,  however, 
been  sorely  disappointed,  and  as  much  surprised  at  the  general 
tenor  of  his  observations.  After  some  very  just  and  very 
incontrovertible  encomiums,  bestowed  upon  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  (including  geology,  of  course)  be  then 
proceeds  to  direct  the  main  current  of  his  arguments  against 
the   theories  of   Locke   and   Paley.      Consideriitg   the    high 
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atdqim^^meiiti  of  the  Professor,  his  long  intef course  -with 
^^tlfic  pertone  aod  studies,  and  the  independence,  as  well  as 
int^riiy,  of  his  oiind,  we  are  unwilling  to  class  him  with  that 
iK^isofne  swarm  of  superficial  reasoners,  who  have  buued 
themselves  in  refuting  and  disparaging  theories,  which  they 
bttve  -wanted  diligence  or  penetration  to  comprehend. 

'We  wili  now,  however,  produce  some  of  Professor  Sedg-^ 
wickVt  aaimadversioos,  and  leave  onr  readers  to  determine  the 
character  of  his  errors— which  of  tliem  come  of  misappreben^^ 
sioD,  and  which  of  misrepresentation. 

»  IttdMCriimnatiiifc  the  ideas,  we  derive  from  reflection,  iiiid  poindagout  the 
UKMlefi,  in  which  the  mind  is  gradually  raised  to  its  full  strength  and  suturcv 
the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding '  is  not  only  defective  in  execution, 
but  is  also,  I  think,  feulty  in  its  principles.  The  account  it  gives  of  some  of  our 
sinix>lest  abstract  notions,  is  erroneous^"  8rc. — (p.  47.) 

Again: — 

^  The  distinction  between  innate  ideas  and  innate  capacities,  is  almost  over- 
looked  »  the  work  of  Locke."--<p.  48.) 

'*  >UK>ther  great  fault  in  the  Essay  of  Locke,  is  its  omissions  of  the  faculties 
of  oioral  judgmenL" — (p.  52.) 

**  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  our  moral  sentiments  are  superinduced  by  seeing 
%tA  triMCifaig  the  oonse^uences  of  crime ;  nor,  that  the  moral  dense  comes  of  mere 
4oaeliii]g;"-^p.  W.) 

"  It  is  by  the  imagination,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  faculty  of  the  soul, 
that  man  is  raised  above  the  capacity  of  a  beast  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  they 
possess,  I  think,  the  powers  of  abstraction,  though  this  is  denied  by  Locke :  but 
t/t  Ok  miagioative  powers,  they  offer,  perhaps,  no  single  trace." — (p.  40.) 

We  have  quoted  Professor  Sedgwick's  objections  in  his  own 
terms,  iest  we  should  be  thought  to  have  travestied  or  dis- 
torted them. 

The  ProfeBsor's  objections,  then,  to  Ix)cke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  are  three : — 

1.  That  the  distinction  between  innate  ideas  and  innate 
factdtie^,  is  almost  overlooked. 

%,  That  it  omits  the  faculties  of  moral  judgment,  and  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense. 

3^  That  it  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals  by  the 
fecuhy  of  abstraction,  instead  of  imagination. 

Now,  what  are  the  arguments  by  which  he  refutes  the  first 
error  ?     He  triumphantly  asks : — 

**  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  senses,  were  there  no 
**  sentient  principle  within ;  and  where  would  be  the  use  of 
*^  teaciung,  were  there  no  inborn  capacities  in  the  soul,  to 
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"  apprehend,  aad  to  be  a^ted  upop?^  W^  y^^bwq^ly 
answer^  None.  But  before  Professor  Sedgiiy;^cK  bfd.  impM^fl 
such  an  absurd  opinion  to  I^ocke,  he  ought  to  havQ  fpcami^ned 
whether  or  no  Locke  had  ever  stated,  that  man  is  oxiginally 
provided  with  no  "  sentient  principle,*"  no  "  inborn  cs^papit^V 

For  this  purpose,  he  need  not  have  dipped  very  deep,  ajS^  bji. 
the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  "  Essay"'  he  would  have  foHpd 
that  the  old  philosopher  draws  a  broad  and  clear  distinctioi^ 
between  innate  ideas  and  innate  capacity ;  and,  if  the  Professor 
had  chosen  to  proceed  with  the  search,  he  would  have  found 
that  he  never  once  loses  sight  of  the  distinction,  from  tlie 
beginning  to  the  end,  of  his  immortal  and  irrefragable  wqrk^ 

It  is  true,  that  Locke  does  not  establish  the  proposition  .  c^ 
our  having  innate  capacities,  by  a  regular  process  of  inducUpn, 
because  it  presents  itself  intuitively  as  an  ultimate  fact,  to 
every  man''s  common  sense.  But  in  his  very  first  paragi;;apl^ 
he  states,  that  '^  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  makes,^  that, 
is  (according  to  Locke's  use  of  the  word),  enables  "  us  to  see 
"  and  perceive  all  other  things.'"  In  his  second  paragraph,  he 
is  Mill  more  explicit,  and  studiously  fences  agipnst  all,  but  the 
most  stupid^  or  wilful,  misinterpretation  of  the  subject  of  bLs 
investigation. 

'*  I  shall  not,  at  present,"  he  says,  "  meddle  with  the  phyj^cal 
"  consideration  of  the  mind,  or  trouble  mys^elf  to  examine^ 
•^  wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  modons  of  ouf;,spinf^» 
*'  Sec.  .  .  .  These  are  speculations,  which,  however  Qurioi^ 
**  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way,..i|ji. 
^^  the  design  I  am  now  upon.  It  shall  suffice  to  my  presefit^ 
**  purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  JhcuUks  ofaman^.^ 
**  they  are  employed  about  the  objects  they  have  to  do  ^ith.^. 
— (Book  I.,  ch.  1,  Essay.) 

With  what  colour  of  reasbn,  then,  does  the  Professor  charge 
Locke  with  losing  sight  of  the  distinction  between  innate  ideas 
and  innate  capacities,  or,  why%hould  he  indignantly  ask  "  if  the 
*'  mind  be  without  knowledge,  is  it  also  to  be  considered  ^ 
<*  without  innate  feelings  and  capacities — a  piece  of  b)aiik 
"  paper,  the  mere  passive  recipient  of  impressions  from  witfc- 
"  out.^ — (p.  54).  Locke  maintains  no  such  absurdity  as  that 
the  mind  has  ^^  no  innate  feelings  and  capacities,  or  that  it  w  ^, 
*^  piece  of  blank  paper,  the  mere  passive  recipient  of  imprc:^ 
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*'  ^6hs  fVoftt  wHTibut.''  He  does,  indeed,  compare  the  mind  pre- 
4i6us' to  eitperi^ce^  to  a  piece  of  blank  paper  in  this  one  par- 
titttUr,  a^  havibg^  tio  diai>acters/  inscribed  upon  it ;  but  be  does 
not  caaipsitt  it  in  its  essential  nature,  for  he  says  he  is  ^'  not 
**  exau^ng^  wherein  its  essence  consists,""  neither  does  he  in- 
^u'afte^at  the  tnlnd  is  a  ^^  mere  passive  recipient  of  ideas  from 
*  iritfiotit,*^  We  say,  then,  that  the  Professor  utters  a  ground- 
I^  and  gratuitous  calumny  against  departed  genius,  and 
pCT^erts  the  judgment,  by  misdirecting  the  feelings,  of  his  youth* 
fdT  audience,  when  he  charges  him,  on  such  an  assumption, 
with  being  the  author  of  an  "  hypothecs  which  the  whole 
^  history  of  man  shows  to  be  an  outrage  upon  its  moral 
^  nature.''— (p.  64.) 

'   The  next  imputation  against  Locke  is,  that  he  denies  the 

existence  of  '^  innate  moral  faculties,  and  innate  moral  sense.^ 

Professor  Sedgwick  uses  "  moral  sense,''  and  "  moral  facul- 

*•  ties,"  and  "  moral  capacity,"  as  synonymous.   Hutcheson  and 

his  followers,  of  which  Professor  Sedgwick  appears  from  his 

line  of  argument  to  be  one,  use  these  terms  in  the  same  indis- 

crhninate  and  ambiguous  manner.   They  seem,  indeed,  to  take 

r^fVige  from  the  inconsequence  of  their  own  arguments  in  the 

obscurity  and  vagueness  of  their  language.    There  may  be  no 

innate  moral  sense,  and  yet  there  may  be  innate  moral  capacity 

or  faculties.      By  moral    sense,    we  understand    the  actual 

ability  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong ;  by  moral  "  faculty" 

^w*"^  capacity,"  a  natural  provision  for  admitting  and  comparing 

ideas  when  duly  presented  to  us,  and  acquiring  moral  principles 

and  sentiments  by  reflexion  upon  our  own  experience.     The 

f6rmer  clause  of  this,  proposition  Locke  denies  when  he  says,, 

that  man  has  **  no  innate  moral  principles ;"   the  latter  he 

admits  when  he  says  that  men,  by  the  use  of  *^  their  natural 

(that  is,  innate)  •*  faculties  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they 

•*  have,  without  the  help  of  innate  impressions,  and  without 

**  any  original  notions  and  principles." 

This  position  is  so  amply  and  satisfactorily  maintained 
by  Locke,  and  with  such  a  multitude,  almost  to  an  excess, 
of  instances  and  proofs,  that  we  should  never  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  meet  any  antagonist  upon  such  ground, 
dnd  least  of  all  Professor  Sedgwick.  Yet  he  very  boldly 
avers  that  ^<  the  statement  is  not  true  that  our  moral  senti^ 
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*^  ments  are  auperinduced  by  seeing  and  tradiig  the 
^^  quence  of  crimes.'^  The  argument  by  which  he  sustains  ibe 
negative  oi  this  proportion  is,  that  which  Profeasor  H^tcbesoft 
uses  with  great  confidence,  in  bis  very  intefesting  but  vcrjr 
unargumentative  treatise  on  morals-^^the  earfy  semse  offliumie 
i»  diildren — the  eartjf  sense.  But  supposing-  it  to*:  be  tmriift 
even  vety  earJy^  it  does  not  prove  it  to  be  innate.  It  ia^ 
indeed,  early,  but  never  prior  to  experience — never  be£o9e  the 
child  has  committed  an  offence,  been  detected  and  puniabed^  ov 
reproved.  This  reprocrf*,  this  puotshinent,  if  accompanied  with 
a  consciousness  oi  having  done  wrong,  produces  a  painful  aeo^ 
sation,  which  we  call  shame— or,  if  with  a  cooaciousnesa  of 
right,  it  excites  indignation.  But  before  we  can  feel  aaoiiaa  of 
diame,  or  indignatioi^?  we  must  have  learned  in  some  measure 
to  dbtii^uish  right  from  wrong,  and  therefore  the  seBUmeot, 
which  depends  for  its  existence  upon  knowledge  which  baa  to 
be  acquired,  cannot  be  innate.  In  truth,  the  child  blushaa,  hot 
the  infant  does  not. 

Yet  after  all  this  unfair  representation  and  umucoctaf^l 
cavil,  he  goes  farther  even  than  Locke  himself,  ia  stating  llw 
innate  ignorance  and  helples^iess  of  man  !  Indeed,  the  vaotish^ 
sistency  oi  his  own  views,  is  to  us  amazing:  In  one  page  (48)« 
be  says,  '^  We  have  a  heaven-born  conscience,  and  innate  int^ 
<^  lecttuU  jH^ertr  aocl  in  anoth^  (54),  be  tells  u%  ^^  thai 
^<  man  comes  naked  from  his  mother^s  wootib ;  endowed  with 
'^  Hmbs  and  senses  indeed,  yet  powerless  tot  want  of  use ;  nmi 
*^  as  for  knowledge,  his  soul  is  one* universal  Uank,^  Now 
Locke  never  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  senses  with  whiti)  a 
man  is  born  are  powerless.  Indeed,  he  says,  on  the  oontiaty, 
that  they  have  the  power  of  receiving  impressionsj  and  ooao^ 
municating  them  to  the  understanding.  Neither  doea  Locke 
ever  talk  such  nonsense,  as  of  intellectual  powers  tbat  are 
^^  powerless.^  In  shcurt,  he  states,  and  he  proves  incoatestably, 
that  man  has  ndither  innate  knowledge  nor  innate  monri 
principles,  but  that  he  has  *^  innate  facultiea,  fit  to  attain 
«<  as  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them  as  if  they  were  ori- 
**  ginally  imprinted  on  the  mind."*' — (Book  I.,  eh.  8.) 

Nor,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  Professor  more  fortunate  in  sub- 
stituting for  Lockers  *^  abstraction^  his  ^*  imagination,^  aa  tkut 
.distinctive  attribute  of  the  human  understanding. 
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Aa  ta  whether  beasts  possess^  or  not,  the  power  of  abstract 
tion,  we-  venture  no  poeitive  opinion.  Locke  thinks  thej  do 
nol.  Sedgwick  thitiks  they  do.  We  leave  the  question  to  be 
settled  by  the  leamed  in  comparative  psychology.  It  is  a  mere 
incndfflital  nnark  of  Locke,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  bis 
theory.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Professor,  that  animak 
have:  no  imaginative  powers^  We  have  often  observed » dogs, 
in  sleq>^  uttering  an  imperfect  bark,  and  moving  their  limbs  as 
if  dreaming  of  the  chase ;  nor  could  we  help  concluding  that 
they  imagined  they  saw  the  object  of  their  pursuit  before 
their  eyes* 

But,  perhaps,   this  may  be  called  dreaming.     Take  then 

a  waking  instance.      Take  the  hunting  horse — ^it   hears  at 

a  distance  the  voice    of  the   hounds — in  a  moment  every 

nerve  is  on  the  stretch— every  sense  on  the  alert— -and  every 

movement  and  attitude  evince  impatience  to  join  in  the  chase. 

Can  we  doubt  in  this  case,  that  the  sound  tonehes  one  link  in 

the  chain  of  ideas,  which  memory  has  treasured  up  in  the  mind 

of  the  animal,  and  so  calls  forth  the  whole  series--^e  anima- 

tioby  the  competiti(Mi,  the  cheerful  sounds  and  «ghts,  of  the 

field,  in  which  it  is  known  to  take  delight?     What  is  this  but 

imi^natbn  P    For  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  jealous  of  any 

approaches  the  inferior  animals  make  towards  us  in  their  intel- 

ledtual  powers.     Their  minds  may  be,  for  anything  we  know, 

einilar  in  kind,  but  only  much  inferior  in  degree,  for  if  not 

faKapable  of  abstraction,  they  are  at  least  incapable  of  building 

«p4hose  sciences  which  depend  upon  that  faculty. 

^.  /There  is  one  observation  made  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in 

which  we  are  inclined  to  concur,  but  which  ought  not  to  have 

been  painted  against  Locke,  but  against  such  readers  of  Locke, 

aieUherthroagh  negligence  misapprehend  his  meaning,  or  for 

tfaeirofwn  pcnrposes,  wilfbtty  pervert  it.     "  Hence  the  *  Essay 

•«  *  on  Human  Under^anding,^  "^  says  Professor  S.,  "  produced 

^  a  chtllir^  eflRect  on  the  philosophic  writings  of  the  last  cen- 

♦<.nury,  and  many  a  cold  and  beggarly  system  of  psychology 

^  was  sent  into  the  world  by  the  authors  of  the  school  of 

^^  Locke;  pretending,  at  least,  to  start  from  his  principles,  and 

^<  IQ  buil^  on  his  foundation.^    He  alludes  here,  we  suppose, 

feb-  some  theories  of  materialism  and  of  atheism,  which  have 

been  unfortunately  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  which  seemed  to 
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derive  sMie  oo«Atenafiee  from  the  name  and  wdting^  of  LoAe^ 
How  uhjustlj,  let  this  paoigimpli  ftew  ibe  ^  fissay^  ffot^ravde;,. 
we  quote  it  at  length,  both  iot  the  fmrpoee  of  rffaujtuiig  Uir. 
Professor^s  charges,  and  more  particularly  la  show  bow  i^nota^ 
this  great  man^s  notions  are  from  those  of  the  BcioU^ts  wjho  jj^^fe 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented  htm»  .    ......', 

**  Tht  same  thing  happens  concermiif  the  •perstiffiv  of  the  mimd  i  n<iwijy^ 
thhikhig,  reaooaiiig,  fevii^,  &c. ;  which  we,  conckiding  not  to  subsist  of  thciB-, 
svhresi  ««r  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  bodyj  or  be  produced  by  U,  #e  are 
apt  (that  is  prepared)  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  other  suhstance  w*  cd( ' 
spirit  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  idea  of  corpoi^  subsuiice,  or  mattetvfii  a'' 
remote  f^om  our  conceptions  and  apprehoosions,  as  that  of  spiritual  siibrt^frt  • 
or  ^lant.  And,  therefore,  from  our  not  having  any  notion  of  spirit,  we  can  n^, 
roore  cone)ade  its  non-existence,  than  we  can  for  the  same  reason  deny  'the 
e^cistence  of  body;  it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  beeatftcfW 
have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  matter,  at  to«ay  tkerrinntf- 
spirit,  because  we  have  no  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  aobstan^  ^  ^.^WVU'I. 
(Book  IL,  oh.  2^,  EtsayO  ■       i  - 

'  Now,  if  our  readers  should  think  that  Professpr  SetJ|5wid^ 
has  treated  lioeke  dtber  unfairly  or  unskilfully^  they  will  oif. 
disposed  to  believe  us  when  we  say  that  he  has  treated  t'alejr 
much  worse.     We  have  not  space  left  for  exaoiUMng  If^s  MKU^ 
ments  in  opposition  to  Faley'^s  theory.     But  when  we  shall  bant 
riiown  that  he  baa  very  materially  misrepresented  bii^  M^^ 
flSgnedly  we  hope,  it  will  easily  be  inferred  that  his  refuti^ioQ. 
being  inapplicable,  cannot  be  conclusive.  He  charges  PalcQf^di» 
with  attempting  to  prove.that  ^^  actions  are  only  to  h^p^^^^plft^ 
^  by  their  general  tendency*""    Now  considering  tl^  ip  ipffxk^ 
what  the  line  of  argument  in  the  *'  Discourse""  p)i^iyin(^ifa)ft^ 
to  be  the  moral  estimate  c^  actions,  it  is  tb^  li^'^pn^  ^  "^Hi 
Paley  says.     He  does  hhdeed  state,  and  wh9  <!#n  gW^f9jnlUI9rA 
that  actions  in  the  abstract  nmst  be  estimated  l^  ^^'fff.ffffyjfTCTl 
but  he  also  states  that  <^  the  morality  of  actions  is  to  )be  estins^cf^ 
**  by  their  destgn"'{Moi«l  Philosopbyy  p«  48).  An  a<^  of  r^iffl^M 
want,  he  otplaids,  is  good  in  tjae  abstract,  whatever  the  QlQl^ 
be ;  but  it  is  not  virtuous,  if  it  springs  from  ostentatioQ^a^^mji 
other  motive  than  charity,  prom]Hed  by  dbedienoe  to.tbe.iid|4^<^ 
God.  '  .  ^ 

Agahi,  the  Professor  all^f^  diat  Paley  ^'  attempts  tp  fSPnf 
'^  that  utility  is  the  touchstone  of  right  and  wftmg^'-rT4Bn  ^Sld 
Now  Paley  says,  on  the  contrary,  ^^  tbat.maay.  peniqifif^^mfii 
**  useful,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  will  aUowtOtbe.f^t,"* 
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Tl»e  will  of  God,  he  says,  is  our  rule.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
c»o»<Ulriity  tt»  thtft-wilU  or  the  viofaMian^  «f  it*  llMyt  cpustitutes 
aa  tfHiotr  DiforkKf  i4ghi  or  wvMig,  aaoaedtnglo  F^/s  system. 
"The  iffl  bf-God,  then,  «  the  swcbsl^Qe  of  moval  uiility,  of 
aMtrMH  right  and  wi^oog* 

'Btft'ili^  fanv«  not  time  to  enter  further  into  the  ftubject,  nor 

should  we  have  wasted  so  many  words  orec  il»  baft  we  not  con- 

criv^id  thM  ft  is  donneeted  with  some  projected  changes  in  the 

metaphyseal  studies  of  the  university,  and  that  theauiboriiy  of 

th^  Pxofessor^s  name,  the  time  and  place  of  its  d^ivery  in 

*^'  Trinity  College  cbapel^  on  the  annual  commemoration,  and 

**  being  published  at  the  request  of  the  junior  members  of  the 

*f  sck;iety,^  might  give  it  an  influence  which  its  intiinsic  nerit 

is  *ihot  calculated  to  command.     The  least  fault  of  ^^  The  Dis- 

*^  ootme""  ia^  that  it  is  diffuse,  rambling,  inconclusive,  and 

unaeiflsonably  declamatory ;  and  therefore  aa  ill  adapted  as  poa^ 

nble  for  a  philosophical  dissertation.    But  it  is,  moroovw,  full  of 

miMtatements,  which,  on  the  most  favourable  supposition  of 

ttieir  Droceeding  from  inadvertence,  are  irery  unworlby^of  die 

ailtlior,  of  the  place,  and  the*' occasion  from  which  it  emanated 

"We  flow  revert,  for  a  montent,  to  the  main  subject  of  thia 

avtfcle;  and  we  do  it  to  make  our  appeal  to  the  influential 

members  of  the  two  universities  in  favour  of  such  imprdvemenfis 

6f' their  system,  as  we  have  ventured  to  suggeat^  and  pa.F# 

^culariv  for  die  extension  of  its  benefits  to  a  larger  dasa  oi 

ih^  l&HoW  Bubjeets/  Dissenters  included. 

«"'W^  know  how  indisposed  men  are  to  take  down  aystons 

^det  which  they  have  been  trained  ami  lived ;  how  painful  U 

ib  to  fbrce  Innovations  upon"  interested  aocieues^  who  may  bo 

^iittulrbed  by  the  process,  but  cannot  benefit  by  the  Criiits,  of 

ini^Wjvietnent.     We  also  know  the  reluctance  that  i»  felt  in 

tnaliflg  eonces^na  to  parties  who  threaten^  and  pactiea  who 

i%matise,  dther  justly  or  unjustly.    But  we  are  addbfessing 

dnmeives,  we  hope,  to  reiMonaUe^  enligbtenedi  and  oonscient 

ikytis  men ;  capable,  dierefbre,  ^rf'flinging  aside  selfish  and  siaistet 

<ronnderations;  and  we  ask  tbcon  whether  it  is  either,  just  or 

reasonable  that  the   Dissenters  should  be  excluded  from  the 

jmat  resoits  of  national  educadon;   we  ask  thetn^  whether 

ui^  tanporary  inconveni^ice  of  change-  bears  any  proportion 

^evil  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  vicioi^  ajstem;  and  whether 

Itet.   11.    N*  II.  L  L 
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the  nnfioAMr  of  studenu  who-  enjoy  die  advanta^  the  incal- 
culable advantage,  we  esteem  it,  of  an  academic  edacation^ 
bears  any  just  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  end<»v« 
meats  and  the  number  of  recent  graduafeee  which  the  twa 
universities  contain.  >   w. 

We  believe  at  this  moment  there  are  nearly  aa  many  g^-a*. 
duates  as  under-graduatee  on  the  books  of  the  diflRerenteoU^es.- 
We  believe  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  fellows  are  aetuiffliy 
eiig^ged  ^ther  in  tuition  or  lecturing.  In  short,  there  are  cbe 
means»  both  personal  and  material,  for  educating  three  tknea 
the  number  of  students  at  present  in  residence ;  there  af^  tlie 
means  of  greatly  diminishing  the  expense;  and  there  ar^the 
means  of  augmenting  indefinitely  the  advantages  of  the 
university  system. 

Thb  can  be  effected  only  by  rendering  the  ineflhaent  ccdleges 
effective,  and  by  extending  those  that  are  already  efficient. 
What  service,  for  instance,  does  *'  Eing'*s  College,^  ^^  Dowiktog 
"  CdlegCp"  in  Cambridge,  or  «  All  Souls'  College,''  and  "  New 
"  College,""  in  Oxford,  render  to  the  cause  of  academical  edu*- 
cation,  and  why  should,  not  their  constitution  be  so  iieformed 
as  to  make  tlieir  magnificent  revenues  as  serviceable  as  those 
of  "  Trinity,''  «  St  JohnV  "  Oriel,''  «  Christ  Chun^," 
and  <^  Brazen  Nose  Colleges  P'* 

We  believe  that  New  College,  with  its  seventy  fellows,  and 
with  revenues  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  a  year,  doe^eomtaAre 
to  afford  education  to  about  a  dozen  genderaen  ooaNnonears. 
But  King's  College,  with  equal  resources,  does  not  admit  any 
members^  except  fellows  elect  from  Eton.  But  that  dieae 
socieUes  may  display  their  impartiaUty  and  disinterestedDess^ 
they  withhold  from  their  own  members  what  they  reftise  to 
others,  and  they  claimexemption  from  the  ordinary  diadpliiieand 
studies !  and  even  from  examination  for  their  d^rees.  We  do 
not  know  whether  to  express  more  astonishment  at  the  sodeties 
that  claim,  or  the  universities  that  grant,  such  an  immunity — 
a  privilege  to  be  disorderly  and  idle  in  a  place  of  education  ! 

Very  analogous  to  this  is  the  admission  of  noblemen  to  degrees 
after  but  two  years  of  residence,  without  examination,  and  the 
temptation  held  out  to  them  to  '^despiseauthorities''by  conceding 
to  them  an  ostentatious  precedence,  not  only  over  their  fellow- 
students,  but  over  their  tutors.     This  privilege,  we  need  not 
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observe,  operates  most  imfavoarabiy  both  upon  the  minds  and 
cbaracters  of  the  noblemen  themselves,  and  upon  the  estimate 
and  sentiments  which  are  entertained  of  them  by  their  contem- 
poraries. In  a  place  of  education,  there  ought  to  be  no  distinc- 
tions or  honours,  but  those  which  are  earned  by  literary  and 
mocal  desert.  To  impress  young  men,  in  the  process  of 
education,  that  they  are  entitled,  by  hereditary  "and  indefeasible 
right,  to  public  deference  and  respect,  is  to  poison  knowledge 
at  its  fountain-head,  and  to  render  the  Universities,  instead 
of  scenes  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  instruments  of 
degeneracy  and  debasement. 

It  may  be  thought  ungracious,  to  address  ourselves,  in  con- 
diision,  to  the  fears  of  the  h^er  powers  of  the  Universities; 
But  there  is  no  impropriety  in  appealing  to  their  prudence  and 
lihrndky.  We  are  persuaded,  diat  two  sessions  will  not  pass 
o»er,  before  a  fresh  and  much  more  vigorous  attack  will  be 
tmde  upon  the  present  poliey  o{  the  Universities.  We  would, 
therefore,  in  all  good  feeling,  press  it  upon  their  friends  to  take 
advantage  of  the  interval  to  prove  their  disposition  to  make 
improvements,  by  removing  at  once  some  of  those  obstructions 
which  now  narrow  their  application,  and  to  introduce  such 
alterations,  as  will  be  an  earnest  of  their  intention  gradually  to 
adapt  the  pursuits  of  the  Universities  to  the  exigencies  of 
society. 

We  should  lament  to  see  any  rash  and  ignorant  meddling 
with  these  venerable  institutions;  but  we  are  so  entirely 
ooovinoed,  that  the  services  they  at  present  render,  considerable 
as  they  are,  to  the  country  and  the  world,  are  so  small  in  pro- 
portion  to  that  of  which  they  are  capable,  that  we  shall  never 
oeaaettx  expose  their  defects,  till  a  large,  liberal,  and  funda- 
faieoiii  ivfiorm,  both  of  their  studies  and  discipline,  has  been 
accomplished  from  within  or  from  without. 
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Electoral  Franfais.    Par  M.  Jollivet^  Manbre^»la 

Chambre  des  D6put&.    Paris:  1885.  '■ 

The  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes ;  or^  France.    Secadd 

Series.     By  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq.  M.  P.    London :  T8S6. 
Compte  rendu  au  Roi  sur  les  Elections  nmnieipales  de  188*, 

par  le  Ministre  de  Flnterieur.      (Published  l^   M. 

Thiers,  Jan.  1836.) 
Analyse  des  Votes  des  Conseils  Generaux  de  Departement. 

1833  et  1834. 
Rapport  de  M.  de  Rambuteau  sur  T Administration  Munict- 

pale  de  Paris  en  1835. 
Compte  rendu  au  Roi  par  le  Ministre  du  Commerce  :(M. 

d'Argout)  sur  Fewecution  des  Lois  relatives  aaa:  Gardes 

Nationales.     1832. 


Few  questions  have  been  more  debated  in  France  sii 
1880,  than  the  electoral  franchise.  But  these  noisy  and  ani^ 
mated  discusrfons,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  most  weighty 
interests  of  the  nation,  have  not  exdted  a  corresponding edioiq 
tbe  country.  As  is  usually  the  case  when  the  people  ar^lndiC- 
ferent,  the  controversy  has  been  appropriated  by  parti^ 
which  have  measured  its  importance  by  their  own  pibskm^ 
mthout  consi(kring  the  state  of  public  informaitioQ  and  of 
JwAlic  feeling.  Some,  viewing  the  question  on  the  part  t^  atifc 
tocracy ,  have  afl«ct^  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  Uie  ^leotoral 
frmichise  to  a  single  class  of  sodety;  whilst  otbei%  ^pv^L 
sentlng  the  pitiless  logic  of  democracy,  have  assented  tHfc 
claims  of  the  entire  mass  of  citizens  to  the  right  of  ouflV«|^. 
Both  these  solutions  were  equally  exclusive,  and  e^ptially  «fe 
void  of  facts  for  their  basis.  <      1 

It  is  useless  to  inquire,  with  the  Republicans,  if  therigbt 
of  voting  belongs  to  every  citizen,  whose  name  ia  regiiAera) 
to  the  public  contributions ;  or  if,  as  tbe  Doctrinaires  Ai^u^ 
this  right. is  only  a  function,  vested  in  the  few  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many.  As  long  as  the  discussion  is  restricted  to  the 
abstractions  of  theory,  it  must  remain  without  results.  The 
laws  of  a  people  can  only  be  understood  and  judged'  by  comt 
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paring  them  with  its  socJal  coliditJon.  Of  what  importance 
'tlweiii'  icAn  k  be  tokno^,  that  all  the  ci4iaen9  are  naturally 
ntetubtTd  of'flie  govemitig  power,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
degree  of  moral  and  {intellectual  capacity  united  to  the  fran- 
ohiaey'which  they  respectively  enjoy  ? 

«**^*nie  dboti^te   system   of  France  has  not  yet  been  appre- 
^Pf^ted,  either  as   a  whole^  or  in  relation  to  the  moral  and 
iyytelleetual  eondition  of  that  country.     Not  that  the  elements 
of    this  com])arison  have  been   wanting;   for   the  materials 
i^lxitund^  and  only  require  to  be  employed  with  discernment. 
The   administration   publishes   every  year  the  official  docu- 
ments, .which  demonstrate  the  results  of  the  system  established 
l>y  law ;  and  the  study  of  the  situation  of  public  opinion  is 
sk,  task,  which  perhaps  demands  less  intelligence  than  candour. 
M.  JoUivet  and  Mr.  Bulwer  have,  apparently,  no  pretensions 
to  supply  these  deficiencies  in  political  science.     It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  book  less  original  and  more  vacant  than  these  two 
compilations.     Mr.  Bulwer,  at  least,  was  treadii^  upon  mew 
graubd ;  but  more  accustomed,  as  it  would  seem,  lo  consider 
did  iacetious  than  the  serious  points  of  bis  subject)  it  may  be 
presumed  that  his  object  was  not  the  instruction  of  kis  readers. 
Hmt  M.  JoUivet,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^  and 
who  has  contributed,  in  that  capacity,  to  modify  the  system*  of 
Ffen^   legislatioii,  was  bound   to  produce  a  work  of  more 
lolid.  importance*     M.  JoUivet  has  brought  aa  action  agidnst 
tHe  C^urrier  Franfcti^^   for  the  purpose  of  compeUitig  tbat 
Jmimal  to  declare  tbat  the  judgment  passed  in  his  book,  upon 
Xhe,  elector^  system  of  Great  Britam  is  sound  and  correct 
But  even  if  the  irascible  Deputy  were  to  address  us  with  aa 
ai^iMmtof  the  same  nature,  we  should  venture  to  remark,  that 
tfae  portion  of  his  work,  which  concerns  the  electcn-al  syst^n  in 
France,  is  of  very  little  value.    In  default  of  that  information, 
wldoh  writers,  treating  the  subject  e.v  prafesso^  owed  to  the 
piifalsOx  but  which  tl^  have  neglected  to  furnish,  we  disil 
be  iiUowed  to  derive  the  data  of  our  remarks  from  official 
publicatidBs,  and  to  complete  them  by  our  own  dbservaiions. 
Be£om  the  revolution  of  July  the  crown  exercised  nearly 
a  sovereign   authority   over    the    country.      It   created   tlie 
peers,  whose  hereditary  titles  were  afterwards  transmitted  to 
their  families;    it  designated,  through   the  medium   of  the 
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ministers  or  the  prefects,  the  members  of  the  DqMrtmeutaJ 
Conaeih  Ghtirtmw^  and  of  the  ConseiU  Mumdpmtuf.  tTbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  the  only  elected  power  ia  the  state; 
and  even  there,  the  combinaticm  of  the  Double  Vote^  andtke 
privilege  of  appointing  the  presidents  of  the  electcM'al  coUeges^ 
which  was  reserved  to  the  crown,  necessarily  annulled  the 
choice  of  the  nation  under  ordinary  circomstaiiceg.  Thus  the 
budget  of  the  nation  was  subjected  to  an  illusive  oontnd ;  and 
the  people  had  no  effective  control  over  the  budgets  of  loeai 
expenditure. 

The  consequence  of  the  movement  in  July  1880  was  the 
conquest  by  the  elective  power  of  all  these  positions  wloc^ 
had  been  usurped,  or  were  still  contested.     The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  assumed  the  initiative,  which  had  been  refused  to  it 
by  the  Charter  of  1814.      That  assembly,  which  had  not  the 
right  of  choosing  its  own  president  or  of  proposing  ameiKU 
ments  to  the  laws,  was  invested,  by  circumstances,   with  m. 
constitutive  authority,  by  virtue  of  which  it  created  a  darler, 
a  king,  and  a  dynasty.    The  whole  nation  rose,  organited  its 
own  battalions,  and  appointed  its  own  chiefs,  to  keep  watcb 
and  ward  for  the  maintenance  of -the  new  order  of  things*  The 
legislature  contracted  an  engagement  to  accompli^  in  time, 
what  it  was  unable  to  do  at  <Hice.    Election  became  the  com- 
mon political  law  of  the  country.     The  executive  ceaaed  to 
exist  as  a  peculiar  force   which  is  only  re^onsible  to  .the 
Divinity ;  it  assumed  the  rank  which  belongs  to  it;  and  it  mam 
stands  subordinate  to  public  opinion,  that  power  of  modem 
societies,  which  it  represents  by  delegation. 

The  elective  system  which  was  instituted  in  France  hy  the 
revolution  of  July,  is  not  the  rigorous  application  of  the 
principle  in  its  widest  extent,  nor  does  it  satisfy  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  But  snch  as  it  exists,  established  in  all 
the  different  gradations  of  the  political  scale^ — ^in  the  Naticmal 
Guard,  in  the  coun^  of  the  communes  and  the  departments, 
and  lastly,  in  the  dect<xal  body  properly  so  called,  it  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  extensive  systems  of  institutions,  which 
a  free  people  has  ever  possessed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  National  Guard  is  an  armed  democracy, 
endued  with  all  its  strength,  and  with  habits  of  discipline 
which  invest  tliat  strength  with  all  their  authority.     By  the 
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leiteBof  th&Uwf.aU  Frenchmen  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  of  «ge 
ai^liaUa  to^serye  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  place  to  which 
tbejrbdong*  The  exceptions  to  the  hiw  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  two  chambers,  the  ministers  of  all  the  religious  sects 
jpeor^nifled  by  the  state,  all  those  who  are  in  active  military  or 
naval  aervioe,  the  magistrates  who  have  the  right  of  requiring 
the  interventioa  of  the  public  force,  the  agents  of  the  execu- 
tive who  direct  its  applicaticHi,  the  subaltern  agents  of  the 
Qourts  of  justice  and  ,of  the  police,  and  lastly,  thpse  indfi- 
viduals  who  have  been  dishonoured  by  the  sentence  of  a  trir 
bunaL  The  most  turbulent  pcntion  of  this  democracy,  and 
that  which  appear^  to  a£fbrd  fewer  securities,  consisting  of 
journeymen,  workmen,  and  servants,  is  neither  armed  nor  or- 
ganised. They  are  comprised  under  the  head  of  the  reserrf , 
and  their  services  can  cmly  be  required  under  extraordinary 
tsiroumstances,  such  as  civil  war  or  foreign  invasicm.  All  the 
citizens  upon  whom  the  personal  imposts  are  levied,  and  their 
children,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  are 
inscribed  on  the  roll  of  ordinary  service.  They  are  furnished 
with  arms  by  the  state,  and  incorporated  into  companies,  of 
which  battalions*  are  formed^  and  legions  composed  in  the 
larger  townsf .  The  protection  of  the  charter  is  confided  lo 
the  patriotism  of  this  civil  army. 

As  the  National  Guard  is  an  assembly  of  armed  citizens,  it 
naturally  elects  its  own  officers.  The  S3r8tem  estabUshed  by 
the  law  of  the  2^nd  of  March,  1831,  combines  the  two  methods 
of  direct  and  indirect  deetion.  Thus  the  National  Guards  of 
eadi  company  assemble  to  choose  immediately  all  their  officers 
from  the  captain  down  to  the  corporals.  To  appoint  the  chef 
de  bmtaiUan^  each  company  designates  a  certain  number  oC 
subalterns  and  privates,  who  vote  conjiMntly  with  the  officers 
of  the  corps.  Lastly,  the  chefa  de  ligion  and  the  lieutenaat- 
eolonds  are  pricked  by  -the  King  upon  a  list  of  ten  candidates 
selected,  by  a  relative  majority,  in  an  assembly  of  die  officers 

*  To  form  abattaUon»  the  number  of  Natioiud  QmrdB  inicribed  upon  the  roll 
of  ordinary  service  in  the  commune,  or  in  the  canton,  muit  exceed  five  hundred 
men. 

f  In  the  rural  districts,  or  the  towns  in  which  the  National  Guard  consists  of 
not  less  than  two  battalions  of  five  hundred  men  each,  it  may  be  consolidated 
iato  a  legion  by  a  royal  ordinance; 
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and  subalterns  of  the  legion.  Thustbe  infmar  grades. 
conferred  by  direct  election ;  the  superior  are  b6$t9iKd*;f4r 
an  indirect  election  and  by  the  royal  pleasure,  jueting  cam- 
jointly. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  law  has  only  rogolated  and  aanotBoiiod 
the  organisation  which  was  adopted  upon  an  emengemgr  in  lfl08^ 
by  tlte  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  catkens.  The  ^tke&s^Sarm 
of  tb^  National  Guards^  who  had  taken  up  arms  befena  tbe^fciil 
of  March,  lfi31,  amounted  to  8,572»9S4  men.  The  oaiinaiof 
lySS,  which  was  made  under  the  provisions  oi  the  A\A^ 
established  that  1,9^79846  men  were  enrolled  on  the  hg^  &t 
reserve,  and  that  3,781,^06  were  inscribed  on  the  books  4if 
tffdinarff  servicer  making  a  grand  total  of  6,199 fiBtt  vaemL 
The  organisation  of  the  National  Guard  was  sospeiKled  M 
that  time  in  several  communes  of  the  departm^ts  nf  the 
West* ;  and  the  number  of  citizens  inscribed  at  the  praqenft 
moment  on  the  rolls,  may  be  estimated  at  six  milliimsi 

Every  three  years,  this  immense  population,  consisting  of 
nearly  four  millions  of  National  Guards  in  ordinary  servicCt 
and  incorporated  in  companies,  battalions,  and  legicnsy  assent 
blesy  in  the  thirty-seven  thousand  communes  of  France,  to  pro- 
<)eed  to  the  nomination  <^  its  officers.  The  whole  comraunfty 
is  in  motion ;  and  as  there  is  a  momentary  crisis  during  which 
the  supreme  authority  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  candidate, 
and  the  ostensible  power  is  humbled  before  the  poipular  ehoice, 
some  apprehensions  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline.  But  this  juncture  has  already  bten 
twice  experienced,  and  each  time  it  has  eompleiely  tuwrnai 
to  the  advantage  of  the  institution.  This  perft^i  ordct^ 
with  which  a  nation  chooses  the  leaders  of  its  anncfl 
foice  throughout  all  the  extent  of  its  territory,  is  unquea* 
tiooably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  the 
representative  system.  In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  dvae 
electoral  proceedings,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  mb  many  aaseni. 
blies  of  voters  as  ther^  are  administrative  divisions  and  sub* 
divisions  in  the  country.      The  organisation  of  the  urban 


•  The  orgranisadon  of  the  Kational  Guard  was  originally  suspended  in  2490 
communes,  belonging^  to  seventefn  departments;  three  hundl>pd  nnd  ninety  of 
thtfse  were  authorised  to  accede  to  the  institution  on  the  25th  Novenhrr,  lh9fL 
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conmones  akme^  oonsSfeted,  in  18M,  of  86  legions,  comprising 
Md'hetttHtmis  ot  squiadrons,  and  897  battalions  or  squadrons, 
mt  ineorpwated  mto  legions :  that  of  the  rural  communes,  con- 
sisted of  12,144  isolated  companies,  and  4,025  sub-divisions  of 
oolIlpatliM^  total,  1,871)0TS  men.  The  cantonal  organisa- 
titaG^  or  luAodations  of  rural  communes,  amounted  at  the  same 
|3enbd#  to  S'^  legions,  comprising  148  battalions  or  squadrons, 
md  %S18  isohted  battalions:  total,  1,8^,958  men.  If  we 
tsakmhite,  on  an  average,  that  there  are  twenty'  officers  or  subi 
dflibersfbr  every  hundred  men,  the  resah  is,  that  seven  hundred 
thousand  citizens  are  invested  with  military  command  by  thes^ 
deetions.  Seven  hundred  thousand  elected  officers  presuppose 
tbe  existence  of  at  least  two  millions  of  eligible  individuals. 
But  the  ability  necessary  to  command  is  very  &r  ft*om  being 
sdwielely  disseminated  in  France.  The  democracy  has  been 
in  {KMession  of  power  for  too  short  a  time  to  have  sufficiently 
applied  its  resources  to  the  advancement  of  its  own  education. 

"  La  loi  sur  la  Garde  Nadonale/'  says  tbe  Gosipte  ren^  "  cQiopreD^  4^  ii 
nombretix  cadres,  de  si  vastes  organisations,  qu'il  a  fallu  reconnaitre  souvent  ^ue 
ldt>  *c«r|»«itte  poor  les  grades  manquaient  en  quelques  lieux  aux  n^cessit^s 
Ugi^lefl.  Une  institutioD  miHtaire  qui  s'^tend  ik  pliiBietnr»  mHISons  de  xtitoyend, 
teivble  supposer  des  ressouroes  et  une  instruction extrdmeiwntd^vieloilp^ea  Qmh 
<{ue  soient  les  progrds  dont  1e  pays  pent  s'enorgueillir  sous  ce  rapport,  U  coippte 
dcs  locality  oh  les  lumidres  n*ont  pu  encore  pln^trer ;  et  s'il  est  vrai  de  dire  que 
ia  itoitnt  •9^0nt6  n*a  num^jni  nuUe  pnrly  il  n'est  pas  moins  constant  qu'il  d  fallu  et 
au'iifinu  onbore  retarder  quelques  oi^nisations  <l  diftnt^  de  ntjeU  prophet  k'  ki 
computer." 

It  camiot  be  disputed  that  the  law  has,  in  this  instance,  outl 
ttqoped  th6  social  condition  of  France  in  several  respects. 
But  the  National  Guard  is,  perhaps,  the  institution  in  which 
there  are  the  fewest  disadvantages,  fend  the  greatest  number  df 
advantages,  in  thus  anticipating  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  by  l^slation.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  superior 
g^ndes  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  the  choice  compulsory ;  an 
abundant  supply  of  aspirants  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  found 
in  every  part.  In  the  second  place,  the  instruction  necessary 
"to  the  inferior  rank  of  officers  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  average  capacities.  In  less  than  ten 
years,  two-thirds  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  will 
have  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  In  France,  an  apti- 
tude to  military  command,  and  a  taste  for  arms,  are  neariy 
universal; — and  so  warlike  a  race,  furnishing  so  many  and 
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such  excellent  soldiers,  will  not  long  be  destitute  of  oiqMible 
and  experienced  leaders. 

The  institution  of  the  National  Guard,  by  combining  all 
classes  and  all  interests,  has  not  only  multiplied  the  mealia  df 
defending  the  country  and  the  guarantees  of  public  security, 
but  it  must  necessarily  become  a  powerful  instrument  of 
civilisation  in  the  hands  of  a  provident  administratioti.  It 
tends  to  continue,  by  the  force  of  habit,  that  work  c^  fnAaa 
which  was  more  roughly  b^un  by  the  imperial  oonscriptioft. 
It  draws  the  citizens  nearer  to  their  communes;  and  the  com- 
munes nearer  to  the  canton. 

"  Au  premier  raag  des  bienfidts  de  la  loi,**  continues  the  same  Compte  sendn, 
*'  on  doit  compter  surtout  celui  de  former  et  de  consolider  entre  des  coramones 
souvent  trop  fraction  n^es,  ces  bonnes  relations  qui  se  perp^tuent  si  heureusement 
parmi  les  habitans.  Des  antipathies  traditionnelles,  des  m^ntelligencei  ^^e-> 
ment  pr^judiciables  auz  localit^s  qui  ks  subissent,  ont  d^  dispani  ^buu  les 
reunions  railiuires  resultant  des  aggr^tions  dantonnales." 

Although  France  is  the  most  homogeneous  collection  of 
men  and  of  territory  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
elective  franchise  vested,  in  the  same  proportion,  in  the 
varieties  of  population  and  of  manners,  which  that  country 
contains,  must  produce  results  no  less  different  from  each 
other  than  the  several  localities.  The  discipline  of  these 
armed  multitudes,  whose  obedience  is  the  result  of  reflection, 
must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  their  opinions.  In  the 
east  of  France,  where  the  population  is  more  exposed  to  in- 
vasion, and  where  both  young  and  old  have  contnM:ted 
military  habits  from  the  dimger  of  their  position,  a  fennent 
of  revolutionary  tradition  and  a  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  Napoleon  still  remain,  which  will  always  lead  those 
warlike  departments  to  offer  a  certain  opposition  to  a  pa- 
cific government.  In  these*  districts,  the  elections  have 
placed  stirring  men  at  the  head  of  the  National  Gxiard,  who 
are  ill-disposed  to  support  the  government,  when  it  adopts  any 
measures  of  a  repressive  policy.  The  large  towns  in  which  the 
National  Guard  has  been  dissolved,  are  almost  all  of  them  on 
the  eastern  frontier :  mx»^  Beauoaire,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Ch£lons- 
sur  Saone,  and  Colmar*. 

*  In  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  forty 
ordinances  were  published  for  the  purpose  of  disbanding  the  National  Guard  in 
different  parts :  but  eleven  of  them  were  directed,  not  against  whole  corps,  but 
simply  against  one  or  more  companies  of  a  commune. 
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,  Ib  the  South,  where  party  spirit  is  heightened  by  the  climate, 
by  religious  strife,  and  by  the  reminiscence  of  civil  war, 
opinions  cannot  take  a  middle  course.  Compared  with  the 
legitimists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  republicans  on  the  othar, 
the  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  existing  government 
is  very  limited.  The  distribution  of  opinions,  and,  conse^ 
quendy,  of  social  strength,  in  the  south  of  France,  is  as 
foUows.  All  the  large  landed  proprietors  and  the  mass  of 
the  Catholic  lower  orders,  in  the  rural  districts,  are  principally^ 
attached  to  the  fallen  dynasty  ;  the  merchants,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  middling  land-owners,  support  the  present 
monarchy ;  all  the  small  land-owners,  who  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  with  them  the  workmen  in  the 
cities,  affect  opinions  which  are  more  or  less  republican.  It  is 
not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the  elections  of  the  National 
Guard,  in  these  departments,  should  have  returned  citizens  but 
ill  qualified  to  fill  their  post,  and  have  favoured  opinions  hostile 
to  the  present  monarchy.  Here  again  we  find  National  Guards 
suspended  or  disbanded,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Perpignan, 
,Carcasonne,  Castres,  and  Marseilles. 

The  West  was,  for  sev^al  years,  the  theatre  of  civil  war,  or 
rather  of  Chouannerie.  It  was,  therrfore,  necessary  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  organisation  of  the  National  Guard  in  the 
towns,  and  to  suspend  it  altogether  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  authority  of  the  new  government  had  been  imposed 
without  being  accepted.  In  the  centre  of  the  country  and  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North,  the  system  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  13  Mara  reckoned  its  most  numerous  and 
devoted  partisans ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  National  Guard  is 
still  at  variance  with  that  of  the  electoral  cdleges.  There, 
indeed,  the  discipline  is  better,  and  the  habits  more  peaceful, 
than  in  the  departments  of  the  East  and  the  South  ;  but  the 
result  of  the  democratic  sufirage  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
metropolis  is  the  only  exception.  ' 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris,  which  is,  in  all  respects, 
constituted  like  the  National  Guards  of  the  departments,  has 
risen,  as  much  by  its  character  as  by  its  position,  to  the  rank 
of  a  fourth  power  in  the  state.  This  municipal  army  consists 
of  eighty  thousand  men,  of  every  description  of  troops,  per- 
fectly drilled  and  equipped,  performing  their  manoeuvres  like 
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regolar  ircx^  of  the  line,  and  inured  to  danger  by  the 
insurrections  they  have  quelled.  This  National  Guard  i^jtbe 
only  one  in  France,  whose  zeal  has  not  relaxed  diuing 
a  period  of  nearly  six  years ;  and  which,  often  as  it  has  bees 
fdaced  between  its  duty  and  perU^  has  never  hesitated  to  lend 
its  strenuous  assistance  to  the  legal  authority*.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  founded  the  present  government :  the  National 
Guanl  of  Paris  has  defended  and  maintained  it.  The  pf&rtie$^ 
which  It  was  called  upon  to  put  down,  have  attempted  to  turn 
it  into  ridicule;  and  the  brave  citizens,  who>  without  in- 
quiring from  what  quarter  the  attack  proceeded,  tore  theip- 
selves  from  their  families,  their  habits,  and  their  interests,  to 
rally  round  the  standard  of  the  charter,  have  received  the 
niciname  of  Janissaires-Spiciers, 

Undoubtedly,  the  influence  of  the  Parisian  Guasd  over  thi^ 
government  is  exceedingly  great — an  influence  which  it  has 
the  power  of  abusing.     But  it  displays  the  most  laqdabj^ 
resen^e  in  all  its  relations  with  the  governing  powers;  auid 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  feared  it  so  long,  that  they  study 
to  anticipate   its  opinions.      Its  known^   though  tadt  oppc^ 
sitioh,  has  paralysed  more  than  one  court  intrigue.     Thus,  for 
instance,  it  brought  about  the  retractation  of  the  declaratiou 
of  martial  law  (Stat  de  siege J^  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
oppr^ve  project  of  the/or/«  detaches.     The  discretion  of  the 
Parisian  Guard  is,  indeed,  the  only  check  to  its  power :  for  the 
National   Guard  of  Paris  is  to  the  government^  what  the 
government  is  to  the  capital,  and  what  the  capital  is  to  thet 
rest  of  Prance.     If  this  body  were  to  declare  its  hostility  tQ 
the  Administration,  the  administration  must  fall  in  an  houTi 
for  the  experiment  of   the  Bourbons  has  shown   thjit    the- 
govehiment,   which   should    venture    to    dissolve  it,   would 
assu^^y  prepare  another  revolution.     Without  this  immove- 
able barrier,  the  executive  power,  which  requires  to  be  stcxuig 
in  France,  would  be  tempted  to  resort  to  oppressive  mei^ures^ 
The  Parisian  Guard  is  the  only  coUection  of  citizens,  which 


*  In  some  towns  the  service  <if  the  National  Guard  has  fallen  into 
such  desuetude,  either  from  the  lukewarinness  of  the  citizens  or  6nom  the 
intentional  inertness  of  the  authorities,  that  the  trumpets  or  thjp^  4nuD»  ol 
«ach  company  meet  unattended  at  the  place  of  muster. 
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is  sufficiently  imposing  to  r^ist  a  power  having  the  army  at 
ffs  dispofiat. 

'    Whilst  the  deraocracy  of  the  other  great  towns,  auch   as 
ILyons,    Grenoble,    Marseilles,    and   MontpeJlier,    is  r«pub- 
Ticati,  it  may  be  asked,   why   this  Parisian   Guards    which 
is  composed  of  all  the  tax-payers,  of  all  the  professions,  and  of 
all  classes  of  influence,  from   that  of  retail  tradesmen  and 
small  manufacturers  up  to  that  of  the  artisans  of  language 
mid  the  masters  of  thought,  should  have  declared  itself^  in  a 
body,  not  only  in  favour  of  the  government,  but  even  in  favour 
of  the  Juste  Milieu  system.  How  does  it  happen,  that  the  result 
of  the  elections  has  been  the  exclusion  of  the  enemies,  of  the 
nionarchy,   and   the  admission   of  a  majority  of  candidates 
holding  the  opinions  of  the  ministry,  with  a  minority  adhering 
to  the  moderate  opposition  ?     The  reason  is,  that  the  demo- 
cracy of  Paris,   if  we  consider  the  diffusion   of  knowledge 
amongst  it,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  interests,  forms  a  sort  of 
aristocracy  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  France.    The  population 
6f  the  capital,  which  has  fewer  steps  to  climb  upon  the  social 
ladder,  places  the  notions  of  public  order  in  the  first  rank, 
arid  places  those  of  liberty  in  subordination  to  them.    That 
gtiat  city,  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  arsepal  of  revolutions, 
IS  more  properly  a  centre  of  resistance.     Placed  in  the  van  of 
civilisation,  and  endowed  with  a  quick  penetration,  it  is  ready 
to  offer  a  steady  resistance  to  all  oppression,  whether  that  op-i 
presfflon  takes  the  form  of  despotism,  or  afiects  the  violence  of 
anarchy.     To   this  it  may  be  added,  that  as  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  is  principally  composed  of  tradesmen,  head 
workmen,  and  shop-keepers,  it  completely  answers  the  end  to 
which  it  is  destined.    It  comprises  a  sufficient  number  of  men, 
fitted  both  to  speak  and  act,  who  are  ready  to  give  the  impulse 
which  may  sometimes  be  needed ;    whilst  it  is  composed  of 
sjach  a  mass  of  private  interests  and  even  of  egotism,  that  it  will 
ifflow  itself  to  be  led  away  by  no  power  but  that  of  reason. 
The  difficulty  of  exciting  it  is  in   exact  proportion  to  ita 
immense  responsibility. 

After  the  National  Guard,  the  strongest  position  of  demo- 
cracy  in  France  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  system  of 
municipal  government.     These  two  institutions  bear  the  same* 
date ;  they  both  belong  tq  a  period  at  which  the  government 
was  still  swayed   by  the  revolutionary  impulse  of  July,  in 
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the  midst  of  the  mcipient  reaction  of  tbe  18th  of  Marcb.  The 
number  of  electors  created  by  tlie  municipal  lair*  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  National  Guards  in  active  service;  for  it 
amounts,  according  to  the  report  addressed  to  the  King,  to 
^TS^OSQ  citizens.  If  the  multitude  of  suffrages  be  alone  coii<^ 
sidered,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  sole  defect  of  the  present 
communal  system  in  France  lies  in  die  excessive  preponderaAce 
which  the  ignorant  masses  must  assume  over  the  smaller  nuin«- 
ber  of  individuals,  who  are  favoured  by  the  advantages  of 
fortune  and  education.  But  if  the  structure  of  the  law  be 
moiie  closely  examined  it  becomes  evident,  that  if,  in  certain 
cases,  the  electoral  franchise  is  reduced  too  low,  in  other  cases, 
and,  as  it  were,  upon  the  princi|de  of  compensation,  that  right  in 
retijricted  within  too  narrow  limits.  So  that  the  commtme 
sflttetimes  represents  a  rude  democracy,  and  at  other  times 
a  local  aristocracy,  whose  interests  are  not  always  identical  with 
those  of  the  oommunity  at  large. 

The  commune  is  the  image  of  the  state,  which  has  its  own 
interests  to  regulate  and  its  own  order  to  maintain.  Like  the 
larger  body,  it  has  a  deliberative  assembly — ^the  municipnl 
council,  which  enacts  the  by-laws,  and  votes  the  municipal 
budget;  and  an  executive,  composed  of  the  mayor  and  his 
associates,  who  dispose  of  the  pubUc  force  and  direct  the  expen- 
diture-|-.  The  mayor,  who  is  the  municipal  chief  magistrate, 
is  act  once  the  representative  of  the  commune  and  the  delegate 
of  the  state.  He  forms  the  last  link  in  that  diain  of  the 
administration  which  descends  from  the  minister  to  the  prefet^ 
from  the  pr^fet  to  the  sous-pr^fet,  and  from  the  sous-fn*^&t  to 
the  local  authorities.  The  mayors  are  named  by  the  crown^ 
immediately,  in  such  communes  as  contain  more  than  thsee 
thousand  inhabitants;  and  through  the  medium  of  the  pro* 
fectsy  in  all  below  that  amount.  But  these  officers  must  hb 
chosen  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  municipal  council;- 
whidi  is  appointed  by  the  body  of  electors.  Thus,  the  source 
of  all  potwer  in  the  commune  is  popular  election. 

The  basis  of  the  communal  elective  system,  besides  b^g 

*  Promulgated  on  the  2l8t  Maroh,  1831 :   the  law  of  the  National  Guard  is 
^  of  the  22nd  March,  same  year. 

*  t  The  municipal  attributions  are  also  regulated  by  the  "  Loi  de  TAn  VIW* 
The  Bill,  which  is  intended  to  conciliate  that  enactment  with  the  new  system, 
has  been  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  this  year,  for  the  third  time. 
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nucli  mare  iqidti  than  the  political  fivnchiaev  cKffers  very  seni- 
siUy  from  that  lutter  in  respect  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
qualifications.  The  age  required  of  the  parliamentary  electors 
is  twenty'-fiT^ ;  'that  of  t^e  communal  electors  only  tw^ty-one. 
An  annual  payment  of  two  hundred  francs  in  c^rect  taxes  can 
alone  confer  the  right  of  electing  the  d^uties;  but  in  the 
monicipaMties  the  capaci^  of  the  dector  creates  a  distinct 
chdm,  besides  the  pecuniary  qualificati0n  and  the  numerical 
proportion-  of  the  population. 

These  three  elements  have  been  admitted  to  the  exercise  of 
the  electoral  ftwichise  in  the  following  proportions: — The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  law  is,  that  the  citizens  meet 
heemly  rated  (les  plus  imposie)  on  the  communal  books  are 
entitled  to  vote.  In  the  application  of  this  principle,  the  nmn* 
berof  the  largest  rate  payers,  who  are  thus  qualified  to  vote, 
19  to  be  equal  tjo  a  tenth  of  the  population  in  all  communes  of 
a  thousand  inhabitants  or  less.  This  number  is  proportionally 
lessened  in  the  more  populous  communes:  thus  it  consists 
of 'five  elect<»rs  for  every  hundred  inhalntant^  in  txiwB»  con- 
timing  a  population  above  one  and  below  five  thourand ;  four 
doctors  for  every  hundred  on  populations  of  five  to  fifteen 
thousand ;  and  above  fifteen  thousand  there  are  only  three 
deetors  for  each  hundred  inhabitants. 

To  these  rate-paying  electors  are  united  those  classes  of 
citizens,  whose  so'vioesor  whose  professions,  offer  a  ground  for 
presuming  of  thdr  capacity.  The  officers  of  the  National 
Gkiard^  military  and  naval  officers  on  half-pay,  judicial  func- 
tidnarie^  members  of  learned  societies,  medical  men,  attomies, 
notaries,  barmtersj  and  retired  employ^  are  comprised 
untbr  this  head.  The  law  contains  a  furtJier  clause  in 
farour  of  formers  mid  metayers,  who  are  placed  in  the  list 
of  large  rate  payers  for  a  third  of  the  land-tax  levied  on  what 
they  occupy*.  Lastly,  as  a  final  concession  to  the  individui^ty 
of  the  communes,  the  number  of  diectors  can  never  be  below 
thirty,  although  there  are  many  communes  containing  less  than 
three  hundred  inhabitants^. 

It  is  easy  to  percdve  at  the  first  ^nce,  that  this  law  is 

*  Except  there  be  not  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  paying  a  personal  con- 
tribulion ;  but  such  is  the  diYifion  of  property  in  France,  that  this  is  never 
the;  case. 
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conceived  in  a  spirit  pf  mistrust  of  the  urban. populn^om, 
whilst  it  treats  the  rural  populations  with  an  imprude&l  )^ 
rality.  This  result  is  stiU  more  clearly  elieited  by  the.6gurii» 
which  are  furnished  by  M.  Thiers^  report  on  the  |Duiufa]i|^ 
elections  of  1834. 

The  total  number  of  electors  amounted,  as  we  h«vi^;alrGii4f 
observed,  to  2,872,089 ;  of  whom  2,791,191  were  nitei»]f«( 
electors  (ilecteurs  censitairesj,  and  80^98  were  ikc^i^* 
adjoints.  Thus  the  class  of  electors  who  claim  a  voU  fion 
their  capacity,  and  not  from  the  payment  of  rate,  is  only  ow* 
thirty-third  of  the  municipal  electoral  body,  though  it  fumubep 
one-tenth  of  the  departmental  electors  and  of  the  jury  lifitlJ  in 
France.  The  average  proportion  of  the  comniunal  elecUvf  ^ 
the  whole  kingdom  is  one-eleventh  of  the  popii}atioiv  whilU.il 
is  only  one-twenty-second  of  the  population  of  communes  •$*• 
taining  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  But  to  form  an  id^of 
the  unfairness  of  the  suffrage  as  regulated  by  the  iMWf  it  k 
necessary  to  take  the  two  extremes.  Th^re  are  }5jl6Sf. 
communes,  containing  500  souls  or  less,  and  in  aU  a  fOfvJnr 
tion  of  4,907,781  inhabitants,  on  an  average  of  307  t/^i§(¥^ 
commune:  these  communes  contain  600,000  decton^.-iffhMb 
gives  one  elector  for  every  eight  inhabitants,  or  on  an  Bms^fif 
thirty.five  electors  for  each  ccnnmune.  The  cammusie^£nm 
500  to  1000  souk,  being  11,329  in  number,  and  contiplWV' 
in  all  7,Q89>153  inhabitants,  have  812,407  elecODn^  f^:im{ 
elector  for  every  ten  inhabitants.  The  communes  inn^O^M^ 
to  20,000  souls,  being  sixty-six  in  numbo*,  andcontiuWK'^' 
all  927,121  inhabitants,  have  only  47,417  municipal  eleGM%4r 
one  elector  for  eveacy  nineteen  inhalntaots.  The  ps^fprit^itit. 
oply  one  to  twenty-two  in  towns  containing  from  ^MRj^ 
80,000  inhabitants ;  and  one  to  twenty-seven  in  towni  qf v6m*: 
50^000  to  150,000  souls.  Paris,  in  fine,  whiob  is  Bui^feilsfiify 
a  special  enactment,  reckons  cmly  one  decUn  ta  fotrtlh^ft^' 
inhabitants.  Thus  the  most  wretched  hamlet4>f  Fmnefr^c^- 
tain^  in  {»t^)ortion,  three  times  as  mmy  electors  sA  dwiiHS^ 
cities,  and  five  times  as  many  as  theca^tal.  ThenaturalpSK' 
gressdon  is  inverted  by  the  law.    The  right  ol  sitffivg^  -exM^ 

*  This  number  conpris«6  7^00  oonmuiiet^  which  ifqwintUfciy 
than  ^0  Mills. 
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rto»to***ttt*rikf'Wtk)  to  the  wealtli  aiid  fiitelligence  of  the 
-eMntty}"  The  poorest  departments,  and  in  those  departments 
^tS^^'rpbCftest  and  least  enUghtened  communes,  contain  the 
^g^itmt^  i^umber  of  electors. 

If  the  pecuniary  qualification  has  an  exclusive  predominance 
te^ffl**  pfcfliticrf  dectoral  system,  the  municipal  law,  on  the 
IMft^'lHdkd,  does  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  this 
U^kft^tit;  Is  it  not  absurd,  that  a  rate  of  fifteen  centimes 
M6Ul<f  '  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  in  a  commune  of  the 
tl^lutitt^t  of  the  Var,  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  contribute 
f*rtf  fftacff  88  centimes  at  Rouen,  and  800  francs  at  Paris,  in 
btd^  to  be  admitted  to  the  municipal  council  ?  In  nineteen 
9^pfkttmentfi  of  France  the  communal  rate  descends  bdow  one 
ftiMC,  and  in  twdve  of  them  it  does  not  amount  even  to  half 
tBtttsmn. 

*  '  It  H  the  principle  of  the  municipal  law  that  the  largest  rate^ 
^;^^ers  t>f  ei^  commune  should  vote ;  but  the  practical  eflfect 
of'i^'Acth,  that  in  the  rural  communes  all  or  nearly  all  the 
rittJj^efs  vote,  whilst  in  the  towns,  the  largest  rate-payers, 
^l^tter  a  portion  of  the  largest  rate-payers,  alone  enjoy  that 
fl^i\^:'  The  municipal  electoral  system  admits  or  excludes 
ibf4l»Wtet  classes,  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  middle  class, 
MMkMfig  to  the  localities :  the  workman  in  the  country  enjoys 
<!it4e^¥i^hts,  the  workman  in  the  towns  is  excluded  alike  from 
piHd^  4ttd  civic  privil^es.  The  unfairness  of  tbis  arrange- 
i&6fil<>w$ii  ^pp^ar  the  more  striking,  if  we  consider  that 
ttepNfrtkn  of  fhe  local  imposts,  distributed  in  the  rural 
di^tSk^  in  jMfopoftion  to  the  landed  property,  is  regulated 
mcMtaigi»  th^  popdlation  in  the  towns.  If  money  be  wanted 
iUHM^^^Sanfty  io -found  a  school,  to  repair  the  steeple  or  the 
|lW9t^[]|igi^Tor  to  maintain  a  road,  it  is  raised  in  the  village  by 
*^t499Hme9  'oMiiionele,^  which  are  appended  to  the  direct 
tftl^tad  defrayed  by  each  taXwpi^er,  in  exact  proportion  to 
hirceMffiroei.  But  the  towns  ane  paved,  H^ted,  and  watched 
fajgMiade  of  f uitds  derived  frma  the  ootrm  on  provisions,  At>m 
thm^Uk  levied  on  the  markets,  and  iVom  other  dues,  which  are 
nuBidy  ^^liiiyed  by  the  working  classes  and  the  small  trades* 
meiK  ^IiirP«Eia  Uie  burden,  which  the  octrd  imposes  on  the 
hiiitbal A  of'  m  vpprkiny  man,  cannot  be  estimated  at  lesathan 
80  to  100  fnuics,  and  these  classed  are  neither  heard  nor 

VOL.   II.   K*.   II.  M  M 
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represented  in  the  council  of  a  city,  whkh  deriveft  its  chitf 
income  from  their  necessaries  of  life ! 

If  distributive  justice  alone  had  been  consulted,  the  number 
of  municipal  electors  ought  to  have  been  more  conriderable  in 
the  towns  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The  contrary  pit>visions 
of  the  law  may  be  attributed  to  the  fear  entertained  by  the 
Ic^slature  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  great  cities ;  the  thrent- 
ening  reccdiection  of  the  Commune  de  Paris,  still  influenced 
its  decisions ;  whilst  a  nearly  universal  suffrage  was  extended 
to  the  rural  communes,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
maintain  an  ignorant  population,  destitute  of  political  passions, 
in  due  dependence  on  the  large  and  middling  landed  interests. 

The  municipal  law  bears  therefore  distinct  marks  <^  a  two-fold 
influence.  It  was  passed  at  a  period  of  democratic  excitement^ 
but  it  was  drawn  up  with  the  unavowed  purpose  of  restricting 
the  electoral  suflVage,  wherever  a  more  extended  system  would 
have  elicited  the  co-operation  of  a  lively  and  enlightened  deBi6^ 
cracy.  As  is  too  often  the  case  in  France,  it  was  Bot  the 
interest  of  the  localities,  nor  that  of  the  state,  which  was  tak#n 
into  account,  but  rather  that  of  the  opinions  then  held 'by 
the  majority.  The  cities  and  the  rural  districts  were  foidUy 
coupled  together,  and  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  same  law* 
however  diflerent  they  might  be  in  their  civilisation  and  im^ 
portance. 

There  is  no  observation  respecting  France  more  correct 
than  that  of  the  unequal  civilisation  of  the  urban  and  the  tortd 
populations.  The  towns  began  the  Revolution,  became 
tiwy  were  ambitious  of  political  rights :  the  rural  distri^ti, 
because  they  hated  tithes  and  feudal  privileges.  Th^ 
latter  are  radically  revolutionary,  and  look  with*  ewvy 
upon  all  those  superior  advantages  of  fortune,  ttink,  ud 
education,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  Akvt  fcr 
equality ;  the  fem^r  place  fr-eedom  in  the  foremost  rank,  we 
actuated  by  pubKe  spirit,  and  are  eager  in  the  exercise  i^ 
political  rights,  in  the  conduct  of  affirirs,  and  in  the  advante 
of  opinions.  Notwithstanding  the  unifermity  of  ^  jmseikt 
system,  this  difference  is  exceedingly  conspicuous  in  the  mua- 
dpal  elections  of  1831  and  1634*  Those  elections  w«te 
characterised,  in  the  towns,  by  a  principle  (tf  cppoatton  to  the 
♦  The  munioipal  councils  are  renewed,  by  halves,  every  three  yean. ' 
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tormer  adnuniitrations  and  to  the  system  of  gov^nment ;  in 
the  rural  districts,  by  a  vehement  reaction  of  the  small  land- 
ojiraers  against  the  large  ones.  M.  Thiers  acknowledged  these 
fiiets^  though  he  extenuates  them:  <<  un  symptdme,^  he  says»^ 
<f  remarqu^  presque  universellement  est  Taflaiblissement  des 
^  dispositions  jalouses,  qui,  en  1831,  avaient  doign^  des  coo- 
^  aeila  les  dtoyens  jouissant  des  avaotages  de  la  fcurtune  ou  de 
^  r^uoation*  Sous  ce  point  de  vue  la  composition  des  con- 
**  4dla  municipaux  a^est  amiliorie  ;^  and  again,  "  Tinfluence 
'^  politique  a  ^t^  nulle  dans  les  campagnes ;  mais  ]k  lea  rwor^ 
^  liiis  loealeB  se  sont  exerce^  avec  une  action  assez  ^tendue."^ 
,  M.  Thiers  affirms  that  even  in  the  towm  political  oplniona 
bave  nirely  determined  the  chmce  of  the  electors.  But  the 
^iaaolution  of  several  municipal  eoundla  by  that  minister,  at 
least  tends  to  throw  a  shadow  of  suspicion  over  his  assertion.  A 
puerile  vicdence  has  been  employed  towards  more  than  one  of 
tjiese  assemblies.  Thus  the  municipal  council  of  Thorigny,  in 
i^M  department  of  the  Manche,  has  been  suspended  for  having 
offered  to  M.  Odillon  Sarrot  a  recepti<m  suitaUe  to  hia 
eharacter  and  reputation. 

.  The  purpose  of  the  law,  which  institutes  a  municipal  council 
itt  ^vecy  commune,  is  at  once  impracticable  and  absurd.  In<- 
atead  of  organising  rural  townships,  and  taking  the  canton  or 
district  as  the  standard  of  unity,  the  most  insignificant  villages 
ave^ie^tined  to  have  their  deliberative  assembly,  and  to  govern 
tiieivaelvca  on  the  plan  of  the  largest  cities.  But  they  are 
eommonly  destitute  of  the  elements  of  an  administratioa,  and 
they  have  neither  the  adequate  ability  or  indeed  the  same 
important  interests  to  discuss.  The  law  declares  that  every 
hamlet  containing  500  inhabitants,  or  a  mnaller  number^  is  to 
«]^int  ten  municipal  councillors.  But  how  is  this  assembly 
lef  men  to  be  found,  capable  of  understanding  and  iqiplying  the 
laws,  whoi  villages  exist  in  which  neither  the  mayor  nor  his 
associate  can  read  or  even  write  their  names  ?  Communes  might 
be  n«ned  which  have  not  ten  femes  annual  revenue ;  and  yet 
these  bodies  are  to  administer  their  affairs  on  the  same  prin- 
:eiple  as  the  city  of  Paris,  which  has  a  revenue  of  50,000,000 
of  francs,  a  sum  exceeding  in  amqunt  the  revenue  of  all  the 
tural  connEnunes  put  together. 
itiseasy  to  illustrate  this  contrast  by  facts.     There  are  in 
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France  1098  communes,  with  more  than  3000  inhabitimts, 
which  elect,  every  three  years,  a  sum  total  of  18,000  municipal 
councillors.  These  towns  contain  a  population  of  7,000,000 
souls,  being  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  these  large 
communes  are  so  many  points,  beyond  which  knowledge  is  very 
little  diffused ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  a  choice  is  not 
difficult,  where  there  are  almost  as  many  eligible  persons  as 
there  are  electors*  The  86,000  communes,  with  less  thaq 
8000  inhabitants,  appoint  a  sum  total  of  S07,000  councillors 
at  each  triennial  re-election,  which  supposes  twice  that  amount 
of  members,  and  in  the  number  72,000  mayors  and  adjoints. 
If  it  is  remembered  that  commerce,  trade,  manufacture,  and 
the  learned  professions,  are  almost  entirely  centred  in  the  towns, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  law  demands  too  much  of  the  rural 
districts,  when  it  summonses  them  to  furnish  the  necessary 
rqiresentatives  to  36,000  assemblies.  The  spirit  of  the  ddi^ 
berations  of  these  bodies  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  last 
report  of  M .  Guizot  on  primary  instruction  stated,  that  13^000 
communes  had  refused  to  vote  funds  for  the  estid>li8hmaU  c£ 
parish  sdKxds,  either  because  they  had  them  not  to  grant,  or 
that  they  would  not  grant  them.  A  Cambray  newspaper, 
not  long  ago,  mentioned,  that  several  communes  in  the  ri«h, 
populous,  and  enlightened  department  of  the  Nord  had  refused^ 
to  vote  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  by-roads,  assignijag 
for  a  reason  that  their  forefathers  had  made  shift  without  either, 
by-roads  or  high-roads. 

The  following  inedited  document  will  serve  to  show  what 
interest  the  smaller  communes  of  France  may  have  in  conr. 
trolling  the  expenditure  of  their  revenues  ;— 

There  are  in  France— 
3528  Communes,  having;  less  than  100  francs  ordinary  revenue. 

6196  „  between       100  and      200      ,,  „ 

lOvOOl  „  „  200—        600      „ 

18,742  „  „  500—   10,000      „ 

S86  „  „        10,000—   30,000      „  „ 

178  „  „        80,000  —  100,000      „  „ 

87  tr  nor^  than  100,000      „  „ 

Of  what  advantage  is  this  apparatus  of  electoral  rights,  elec- 
tions, assemblies,  and  deliberations  in  the  10,000  communes, 
whose  incomes  are  inaSequate  to  remunerate  a  Garde  Cham- 
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petre,  or  to  defray  the  charge  of  a  subscription  to  the  Bulletin 
des  lois  ?  Even  in  the  majority  of  the  other  communes,  is  there 
not  an  enormous  disproportion  between  the  object  to  be  attained 
and  the  means  used  ?  A  lever  is  put  into  play  to  raise  a  strawy 
and  the  science  of  Archimedes  is  employed  to  remove  a  bird- 

Paris  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  towns  of  the  depart- 
ments,  as  the  towns  do  to  the  rural  districts ;  the  difikrence 
between  them  in  wealth  and  in  intelligence  is  the  same.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  law  on  the  privileges  of  municipal  bodies, 
(6th  May,  1^33),  M.  Thiers  quoted  several  instances  of  the 
Ignorant  despotism  to  which  the  best  intentions  lead  in  certaiik 
localities. 

^  II  est  dans  telle  commune  dee  i^glemens  qui  interdisent  de  vendre  du 
poisson  autre  part  que  dans  les  marches  obliges ;  il  en  est  une  oik  la  faculty  de 
veaidge  et  d*acheter  appartenait  exclusivement  k  vingt-deux  famOIes,  et  Tadminis- 
tnttion  »  d^  lutter  longtemps  avant  de  parvenir  H  reformer  cet  absurde  privily. 
pau^  une  des  premidres  villes  de  France  on  interdit  i  tout  indiTidu  d'avoir  dm 
volallles  cbez  lui  le  dimanche;  dans  une  autre  on  confisqu^  tout  cequi  estvendu 
hors  du  march^.  n  y  a  une  ville  qui  a  la  tyrannic  d'exiger  que  tons  ceux  qui 
vteckut  la  Tiande  soient  log^s,  eux  et  leurs  families,  dans  Pabattoir.  Sous  la 
legislation  actuelle,  avec  notre  uiiit6  administrativei  ces  demien  vestiges  de  la 
feodalit^  apparaissent  encore ;  avec  combien  de  puissance  ils  renaStraient  de  ce 
syst^me  de  morcellement !" 

But  if  these  antiquated  follies  furnish  a  fair  commentary  on 
the  city  prejudices  and  corporation  abuses,  which  all  countries 
and  all  bodies  of  men,  removed  from  the  metropolitan  circu- 
lation of  ideas,  will  ordinarily  retain,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  unfairness  of  the  use  made  of  these  facts  as 
arguments  against  that  municipal  independence,  which  in 
England  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  municipal  rights.  The 
truth  is  that  the  «  Loi  de  Tan  VIII.,''  which  still  regulates 
the  attributions  of  the  communes,  has  placed  them  in  entire 
dependence  upon  the  central  government.  The  commune 
can  neither  regulate  its  budget,  nor  undertake  loans,  sales, 
law  suits,  or  any  kind  of  business,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  state.  If  this  strict  and  absolute  centralisation  were  to  be 
perpetual,  it  would  annul  the  consequences  of  popular  eLec- 
tioD;  Not  that  the  emaudpation  of  the  communes  ought 
to  di^splve  the  ties  which  connect  them  with  the  state,  but 
thei^shoiild  be  placed  over  them,  and  within  their  reach,  an. 
independent  power,  sharing  their  tutelage  with  the  admini- 
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ftiration.  Such  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  prtfi«»t 
measures.  Ah'eady  the  law  on  public  instruction  has  ertfc- 
blished  district  committees,  which  will  encourage  the  eflterta  <tf 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  communes,  by  giving  him  the  support 
of  a  uniform  system.  In  the  law  on  by-roads  a  clause  has  jui* 
been  introduced  empowering  the  Conseils  G^n^raux  of  the 
Department  to  designate  the  roads,  and  the  commimes  which 
are  to  keep  them  in  repair.  It  is  probable  that  ere  long 
cantonal  assemblies  will  be  formed  of  delegates  from  the  muni- 
cipal councils.  Thus  assemblies  would  be  instituted  as  courts 
of  appeal,  superior  to  the  councils  of  the  commune;  and  if  this 
pregnant  idea  be  followed  up,  it  may  lead  to  the  completion  of 
the  series  of  legislative  powers. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  the  democratic  element  in  possession 
of  the  outworks  of  the  state,  we  now  arrive  at  the  loftSw 
positions  of  the  elective  system,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  ttie 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  constitute  a  species  of  aris- 
tocracy, which  is  represented  in  the  administration  of  Ae 
country  by  the  law  regulating  the  powers  of  the  departments, 
and  in  the  political  constitution  by  the  electoral  law. 

The  law,  which  instituted  the  General  Councils  of  the  do- 
partments,  does  not  bear  the  same  date  as  the  othet  branches 
of  the  series  of  administrative  powers ;  nor  did  it  originate  in 
the  same  power,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
government  after  the  Revolution  of  July.  The  law  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  municipal  law,  the  electoral  law,  and  ttie 
law  on  the  peerage,  sprang  from  the  Chamber  of  Deptrties ; 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  condemned  to  ratify  all  the  conquests 
of  the  democratic  element  by  a  passive  vote,  reserved  however 
to  itself  the  formation  of  the  system  of  the  conseiis  ginirawfj 
in  its  own  likeness  and  its  own  interests. 

In  the  bill  presented  by  the  government  to  the  Chaniber 
of  Deputi^  in  1881,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  the  right  of 
voting  for  the  departmental  councils;  firsts  on  the  dtisens 
enrolled  on  the  second  list  of  jurjonen,  by  virtue  of  various 
qualifications  of  capacity  specified  by  the  law;  secondly ^  on 
Uic  largest  rate^payers,  to  the  amount  of  one  two-hmidredtfa  of 
the  population,  and  of  one  hundredth  for  the  election  <tf 
district  councils ;  thirdly ^  on  the  electors  who  pay  two  hundred 
francs  in  taxes,  whenever  they  should  not  be  included  under 
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t]ie  •eoond  htad.  Various  amendments  were  introduced  into 
Uua  bill  by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber,  by  which  the 
aumbsr  of  departmental  electors,  who  by  the  former  bill 
vould  have  been  about  S10,000,  was  to  have  been  extended 
lo  347,000^  The  bill  enacted,  that  the  elections  for  the 
vonseih  gineraux  and  the  conseils  cTarrondusementy  should 
all  take  place  in  the  cantonal  assemblies.  The  committee 
proposed  the  institution  of  district  assemblies  for  the  election 
of  the  ctmaeth  ginirauwy  and  of  cantonal  assemblies  consisting 
«f  a  total  of  500,000  electors  for  the  district  councils ;  the 
bill  provided  that  the  term  of  office  should  not  exceed  six 
years,  the  councils  being  renewed  by  halves  every  three  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  followed  and  aggravated  the 
ayrtem  proposed  by  the  government.  As  the  Act  now  stands, 
^e  General  Council  is  composed  of  as  many  members  as  there 
Are  cantons  in  the  department;  the  election  takes  place  In 
the  chief  town  of  the  canton;  the  body  of  electors  consists: 
firsts  of  the  electors  paying  SOO  francs  in  taxes ;  secondly ^  of 
.the  citizens  on  the  second  jury  list ;  thirdly  ^  of  the  largest  rate- 
payers in  the  cantons  which  contain  fewer  than  fifty  electors^ 
until  that  number  be  completed.  It  was  calculated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  that  this  system  would  give  227,000 
electors ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  number 
of  electors  for  the  departments  is  from  285,000  to  240,000« 

The  same  electoral  body  names  the  conseils  d'arron- 
H$Bementj  but  the  importance  of  these  assemblies  is  really  very 
flight,  as  their  sole  function  consists  in  regulating  the  assess- 
.ment  by  which  the  taxes  are  raised. 

•  The  system  of  the  bill  was  as  follows : — 

1.  Large  rate-payers,  forming  one  two- hundredth  of  the  populaticn.     162,000 

2.  Electors,  who  in  thirty-three  departments  are  not  included  in  the 
proportion  of  one  two-hundredth S1,000 

3.  Jurymen  who  are  not  electors        17,000 

810,000 

System  proposed  by  the  Amendment — 

1.  Electors  paying  200  francs  in  taxes 168,000 

%  Jurymen,  non- electors 17,000 

J.  Langc  rate-payers 162,000 

347,000 
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^  Aootlier  a^ravatkm  of  the  ajfitem  introduced  ^hf^ikt 
Chamber  of  Peers,  consisted  i»  the  prdoBgiMiMi  of  l9i«  USii 
of  office.  A«  the  ixmsteiU  gmirGW»  are  appomted  fcr  tJbie 
years,  they  are  in  fact  Chambers  of  Peers  in  odniature;  the 
office  lasts  as  long  as  the  officers ;  and  the  eleetion,  nxoA^  this 
system,  is  a  lease  given  for  life  to  the  retamed  omdidaMi 
^npreover,  as  the  counci}  is  renewed  by  thirds,  tbe  m^orf^ 
can  never  be  broken  up  at  once,  and  it  bkiffies  the  imoMfaig 
alteratipns,  which  modify  the  electoral  body  as  well  as  i^kkilak 
opinion.  In  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  the  t6&  of  ciectOM 
is  wholly  replaced  every  ten  years,  either  by  the  movement  of 
■the  population,  or  by  the  changes  and  disseminatioD  of  wcsHh. 
A  tenth  of  the  former  dectors  disappears  every  yesr,  to  isieka^ 
way  for  an  equal  portion  of  new  voters.  Even  if  this  pbOK 
portion  is  not  the  same  for  the  whole  of  France,  and  if  the 
electoral  body  is  not  reconstituted  in  the  departments  m  kM 
than  fifteen^  years,  still  that  time  is  sufficiently  long^Ar  a 
representative  no  longer  to  find  himself  in  the  presence  of*  ^ 
old  constituents  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office.  *iA 
contnd  is  consequently  impossible,  and  his  responubillty  *M 
a  mere  legal  fiction. 

To  justify  this  unprecedented  innovation  of  a  tenp  of  nitii; 
years,  M.  de  Barante,  who  brought  in  the  bill,  dedared-ttl 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that 

'*'  CoDvainctts  qu'il  iroporte  surtout  de  donntr  an  coottil  gte^ral  fo  teanxiktt 
d'^ne  institution  admiDistrative,  nous  avons  pense  qu'il  devait  avoir  lub  e^ntrte 
suite  et  de  tradition ;  quMl  avait  k  continuer  des  affaires  couimenc^es^  des  tray^fV^ 
entfeptis,  des-  d6pen8e»  entam^es;  qu'on  devait  ^viter  les  variations,  et  la  vicilw 
habitude  fhuipaise  de  ne  pae  finir  ce  qu*on  a  commence,  de  se  d^godcer  dh 
projets  adopt6s  aveo  le  plus  d'engouement.  II  ne  s'agit  point  id  de  reprfceiiK^ 
Topinion  publique  d'un  d^partemeat,  T^Iection  des  depute  y  suffit." 

Unquestionably  the  Conseil  G<5n&al  of  a  department  is  not 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  it  ndther  makes  laws,  nor  ministers; 
but  it  votes  a  budget,  and  pronounces  upon  certain  interests 
by  virtue  of  the  right  entrusted  to  it  by  the  constitu«icj.. 
The  electors  who  control  the  conduct  of  the  administratioB 
by  means  of  their  representatives,  are  interested  in  exerciflii^ 
the  same  control  over  those  representatives;  and  the  reality 
of  their  control  depends  on  the  length  of  the  term  of  office. 
An  esprit  de  suite  is  as  necessary  to  the  General  Councils  as, 
to  all  assemblies;  but  M,  de  Barante  failed  to  show,  that  tbi* 
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i|i9fefl#ity  WM  even  more  imperioiiB  ia  the  budget  of  a  province 
tjlw)  k^  the  budget  cf  the  nation. 

V  In  aeoimtry  in  whioh  the  progress  of  civilisation  is  as  recent 
aa  it  isia  Franee,  and  in  which  knowledge  is  only  ccmmendng  to 
1^  diffused,  it  is  of  importance  to  raise  the  electors  above  the 
IMirrowing  influence  of  load  prejndice*.  The  egotism  of  these 
imily  meetings^  as  they  may  be  termed,  entrenches  itsdf 
sound  the  village  steeple,  and  they  rarely  soar  to  any  consi- 
derations of  general  interest.  The  district  assemblies  offer  the 
same  disadvantages  in  the  election  of  the  conseils  gin6raux, 
aa  the  district  electoral  cdleges  present  in  the  nomination  of 
the  deputies.  They  bring  all  the  feelings  of  the  village  to  the 
8uv&ce-«-diey  put  the  representative  of  the  canton  in  contact 
wkl^  local  passions — and  they  place  the  election  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  landowners  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a  rancorous 
coalition  i^fainst  the  great  landowners  on  the  other. 
;  £U>p«s  weve  entertained  that  the  introduction  of  voters, 
whoae  intdleciual  capacity  was  their  chi^  qualification,  would 
kt^e  givtt  animation  to  the  body  which  appoints  the  depart- 
mental coundllors.  But  the  subdivision  of  that  body  has 
neutralised  the  vivifying  principle.  On  political  questions,' 
the  conseils  g&niraum  are  Isbs  advanced,  or,  at  least,  less  d^ded 
Uian  the  Chamber  of  Dq>uties.  The  different  shades  of  tfre 
opposition  are  feebly  represented.  The  department  of  the  Seine 
is^  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  which  the  majority  of  the  council- 
lors IB  more  decidedly  marked  than  that  of  the  Chamber.  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  the  great  landowners,  holding 
ministerial,  but  not  legitimist  opinions,  have  dictated  the 
chcHce  of  the  dectorsf.     Moreover,  the  17,000  voters  who 

•This  local  feeling  was  precisely  what  the  Cliamber  of  Peers  desired  to  encou- 
ruge.     The  Report  of  M.  de  Barante  is  unequivocal  on  this  head : — 

**  Jl  nous  a  semble  que  de  cette  sorte  Tesprit  de  locality,  les  int^rfits  commu- 
naux  avaient  plus  de  chances  pour  determiner  les  suffirages,  que  les  reuoioD8< 
d'tiecteurs  6tant  moins  nombreuses,  briseraient  les  combinaisons  de  m^orit^  et 
de  minority,  les  divisions  d'opinion  qui  se  seraient  form^es  pour  les  elections 
politiques ;  la  domination  des  villes  ne  privendt  pas  la  population  rurale  de 
r^pr^sentans  et  de  d^fenseurs.'* 

^  We  bad  occasion  to  state  in  a  recent  number,  that  the  landholders  holding 
l^timist  opinions,  are  in  actual  possession  of  half  the  soil  of  France^  It  it 
perfectly  true  that  one  half  of  the  great  landowners  are  legitimists;  but  tbeir 
number  is  imperceptible  amongst  the  electors  who  pay  from  600  to  200  francs 
taxes,  except  in  certain  cantons  in  the  Soutli  and  in  the  West. 
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derived  their  qualification  bam  their  intdlectual  pcvjtioi]^ 
are  to  the  rate-paying  electors,  in  a  jHropcartion  only  of  one  to 
twelve;  and  this  proportion  is  too  small  to  overturn  or  modiff 
the  bias  of  c^nions* 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  pdUtioal  impuke  have  senrice- 
aUe  adn^strative  instruments  been  produced  by  this  deotoral 
system  P  If  the  Conseils  Gr^n^ux  are  to  be  judged  from 
the  official  analysis  of  thdr  votes,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  high 
opinion  of  the  institution*  Nothing  is  said  of  the  funds  tbqr 
have  voted,  or  the  application  of  those  funds.  The  documents 
published  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  simply  state  the 
wishes  and  resdutions,  whidi  have  been  expressed  by  the 
counciL  These  wishes  embrace  a  great  variety  of  questions; 
but  very  few  of  the  assonblies  wish  to  the  same  end.  Here 
they  ranonstrate  on  the  increasing  expenses  of  foundling 
hoqutals;  there  they  solicit  the  revival  of  the  commercial  tariffi 
or  the  ref<»in  of  the  electoral  code;  these  demand  Uiat  the 
army  shoidd  be  employed  on  public  works ;  those  insist  upon 
laws  to  determine  the  diarges  of  the  communal  and  dejMrt- 
mental  councils;  whilst  many  of  them  urge  the  reduction  of 
high  salaries,  the  reform  of  the  prisons,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  means  of  communication.  The  cmly  point,  on  which  jlD 
these  councils  agree,  is,  that  each  solicits  fcur  its  own  depart* 
ment  a  larger  share  in  the  common  fund* y  for  the  purpose  of 

*  The  departmental  expenses  stand  in  the  budget  of  the  State  to  an  asMWDt 
'  *f  about  fifty  nilliont.  They  are  divided  into  diptntet  fis*$j  dipefmt  varimhUtp 
tlSpiWtet/acuUaiivett  ^nd  (Upentu  txiraordinmres. 

The  eUpenset  fixes,  which  are  common  to  several  departments,  are  supplied  by 
a  grant  of  6.4  centimes  on  every  franc  of  the  principal  of  the  land-tax  {emhri- 
btttim  foncih'e).  This  sum  amounts  to  11 ,645,000  fr.,  which  are  applied  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  payment  of  public  ofiicers,  the  expenses  of  tha  Bfaisona  ceBtrales, 
ftc,  without  consulting  the  Conseils  G^ndraux. 

The  dSpemet  variables  are  supplied  by  a  grant  of  12.6  centimes,  in  addition 
to  the  principal  of  the  land>tax.  Of  these  12.6  centimes,  the  Conseil  Ototod 
of  each  department  may  apply  7.6,  in  proportion  to  its  share  of  taxation,  to  the 
special  expenses  of  the  department,  such  as  the  roads,  foundling  hospitals,  &c. 
The  remaining  5  centimes  are  thrown  into  a  comwum  central  fund,  which 
the  government  distributes  to  the  departments  in  proportion  to  their  wants. 
The  12.6  centimes  produce  23  millions  of  francs,  of  which  9  millions  go  to  the 
central  fund. 

For  the  dipentet  facHUativesj  the  Conseil  G^n^ral  of  each  department  is 
empowered  to  vote  5  additional  centimes  to  cover  the  insufficiency  of  the 
resources  which  defray  the  exigencies  of  the  public.  This  optional  impost  is  the 
only  one,  which  really  has  a  tpi^cial  character,  and  a  local  object,  since  It  is 
employed  by  the  voluntary  and  direct  vote  of  the  Conseils  G^nfraux* 
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txmspie^ng  its  cadastral  mxTrey,  of  repairing  its  roado,  or  of 
ifDph>vnig  the  courset  of  its  rivere.  None  are  willing  to 
contribute  more  than  their  share  ot  the  imposts  levied,  bat 
all  are  eager  to  obtain  a  larger  slice  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Treastiiy,  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
'  As  the  Conseits  G^n^ux  gain  experience,  their  wishes 
occupy  a  smaller  space  in  their  deliberations.  In  18S5  they 
took  their  business  into  their  own  hands  as  much  a»  titey 
tould,  without  appealing  either  to  the  chambers  or  the  minis- 
ter. I'hey  begin  to  display  traces  of  that  English  feding, 
which  makes  the  corporate  bodies  practically  alive  to  the 
interests  they  have  at  stake.  During  the  restoration  the  funds 
of  the  departments  were  absorbed  in  sumptuous  but  super- 
fluous edifices.  Seminaries  for  the  clergy,  courts  of  justice,  and 
fiotels  for  the  prefects  were  erected  ;  and  capital  was  employed 
in  the  most  unproductive  manner.  At  the  present  moment  this 
profitless  mania  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  least  enlightened 
departments,  and  the  majority  of  the  councils  have  expended 
their  centimes  variables^  and  thdr  centimes  JbcuUaHfi  in 
grants  to  the  roads,  to  the  cadastral  surv^^,  and  to  the  foun- 
'  datiim  <^  primary  schools.  As  much  can  hardly  be  said  in 
fiftvour  of  the  notions  of  political  econ<»ny,  which  have  hitherto 
prevailed  in  these  assemblies.  To  supply  the  expenditure 
occasioned  by  great  public  w<Mrks,  an  increase  of  taxes  has 
generally  been  preferred  to  a  loan,  although  the  latter  expedient 
of^rs  the  advantage  of  employing  a  foreign  capital  in  im- 
proving the  soil.  Too  much  has  been  said  of  ihe  suffering 
condition  of  a  few  great  towns,  which  should  be  attributed  not 
to  the  loans  th^  have  raised,  but  to  the  absurd  manner  in 
which  those  loans  have  been  dissipated. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Conseils  G^n^raux  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  considerable  administrative  prudence,  with  a  vast 
solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  their  physical  interests. 

Lastly,  besides  the  expenses  which  are  authorised  by  the  budget,  and  for 
which  the  impost  of  the  "  centimes  additioneU"  is  levied,  when  the  departments 
determine  to  levy  extraordinary  supplies,  and  when  the  Conseils  G^n^raux  have 
voted  those  supplies,  they  must  have  recourse  to  a  special  authorisation  of  the 
Chambers,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  law  since  1830.  The  departments 
have  made  use  of  this  privilege  to  accelerate  and  to  stimulate  the  completion  of 
means  of  communication. 
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These  assemblies  will  increase  the  proflperity  oi  France;  ibej 
will  do  but  little  for  her  greatoess.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
indifference  with  which  they  treat  letters  and  the  artt^  The 
councils  live,  as  the  parvenus,  who  labour  to  amass  futuce 
resources  without  caring  to  build  splendid  bouseS)  or  to  adoia 
them  with  statues,  with  pictures,  and  costly  deooratioBa* 
We  quote  the  following  from  a  hundred  siBsilar  inataooeSb 
la  one  of  thesouthem  departments,  the  presidait  of  thecoimcilk 
who  was  a  man  of  science  equally  respected  by  all  parties, 
demanded  a  vote  of  3000  francs  to  augmait  the  public  libmrj 
of  the  chief  town.  His  proposal  was  ill  received.  *^  Of  whal 
«<  use  is  this  to  us?""  said  the  representatives  of  the  moire  distaitf  • 
cantons,  who  come  to  the  town  but  once  or  twice  a  year; 
After  a  long  discussion  the  council '  voted  the  money ;  but 
on  the  express  condition,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  deference  to  the  president,  and  not  as  a  precedoit  ibr  tb^ 
future. 

Wherever  an  elective  assen^y  exists,  a  newspaper -is  at 
oni^  called  into  being ;  and  the  public  press  and  pu  We  diaeus* 
sion  are  two  necessary  results  of  the  same  principle.  The  law 
which  instituted  Conseils  G^n^raux  in  all  the  departments  had 
forbidden  the  publicity  of  their  sittings.  But  the  counoils 
elude  this  prohibition  by  publishing  their  own  proceedii^B. 
This  publicity  is  rapidly  passing  into  the  habits,  as  it  has 
already  taken  root  in  the  interests,  of  the  French.  How  is  it 
possible,  indeed,  to  stop  the  intercourse  which  takes  place 
between  the  electors  and  the  elected,  when  the  former  have  to 
ask,  and  the  latter  to  give,  an  account  of  their  functioai? 
Publicity  manifestly  is  the  essence  of  deliberative  assemblies, 
which  are  responsible  bodies.  In  this  instance,  the  councils  have 
stood  firm  in  defence  of  the  principle;  and  they  have  founded 
the  provincial  press,  which  was  before  destitute  of  any  tone 
or  character  of  its  own. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  elective 
system,  and   at  that  question  which  divides  the  soundest 
thinkers  of  France ;  namely,  if  the  existing  electoral  law  is  ; 
in  conformity  with  the  condition  of  the  country  f    Mr*  BuL  , 
war,  struck  by  the  contrast  which  exists  between  so  small  «  '' 
number  of  electors  andv  so  vast  a  population,   decides   iHe 
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qoesdon  in  the  "nep^t.  M.  JolHvet  takes  up  his  position  on 
tfa0  quftHCjr  of  the  French  dectors,  which  appears  to  hnn  to 
afibrd  a  surer  guarantee  than  their  quantity.  He  boldly 
asMimes  ^lal  I849OOO  dectors  are  so  many  independent  votes ; 
and  he  insinuateB,  with  an  assurance  which  strikes  us  as  being 
any  tbiiig  but  patriotic,  that  the  independence  of  the  electoral 
snAttge  k  ymked  to  those  tax  payers,  whose  contributions 
aAoont  to  200  francs  per  annum.  Let  us  in  our  turn  proceed 
to  exisnine  this  question. 

The  system  of  direct  election  was  introduced  into  France  by 
tht  diarter  of  1814 ;  from  1789  to  1814,  a  system  of  indirect 
election  had  obtained  in  the  country.  The  citoyens  actifs* 
(tm  they  were  termed)  met  in  primary  assemblies  to  designate 
the  electors,  by  whom  the  deputies  were  afterwards  named. 
The  ideal  perfection  of  this  system  was  realised  in  the  consti- 
talionsof  the  consulate  and  the  emjnre,  which  enacted  that  the 
electors  should  be  appointed  for  life,  and  that  they  should  only 
name  cemdidntes  for  the  representation  of  the  country. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  direct  election  was  an 
advflncerf ;  and  it  conferred  upon  the  country  the  substance  of 
that  r^nreseirtatiTe  government,  which  had  only  been  embraced 
in  shadow  for  five^md-twenty  years.  Unfortunately  the 
charter  laid  down  a  limit  at  the  same  time  that  it  acknow. 


*  The  citoyens  actlfs  were  those  who  paid  a  direct  tax  of  three  days* 
labour. 

f  **  UfXecfSaa  directe  ^tabiit  entre  les  dectears  et  les  d^putte  des  rapports 
inno^ditt*  qw  doiuKnt  aux  premios  plus  de  confiance  dans  leurt  mandetaires, 
et  aux  i^cconds  plus  d'autorit^  dans  I'exercice  de  leurs  fonctiona.  Auoun  §lecteur 
n'a  1e  droit  de  se  plaindre  d*une  election  k  laquelle  ils  ont  tous  concouru  par 
lexttt  tufii'ages ;  aucun  Eligible  n'a  le  droit  de  pr^tendre  que,  si  tous  les  electeurs 
avaient  ktk  sppeUs,  1I  aurait  tX6  du.  Vaineroent  dira-t-<m,  qa*en  foisant  cboisir 
par  la  totality  des  electeurs  et,  dans  leur  sein,  un  certain  nombre  d'6leoteur» 
d*6lite,  qui  nommeraient  ensuite  les  d^putte,  on  aurait  ^galement  Texpression 
de  Topinion  et  du  voeu  de  tous  les  electeurs.  La  confiance  et  Tapprobation  ne 
s'accordent  point  d'une  manidre  si  absolue.  Le  d6put6  6\u  de  la  sorte  n'aurait 
obtmiii  aa  fiUt  que  les  suffrages  des  6lecteurs  qui  auraient  concouru  directement 
i  la  nomination ;  il  ne  serait  pas  le  d6l^6  special  des  electeurs  qui  n'auraient 
pas  M  appel^  k  lui  donner  leurs  suffrages.  L'6lection  directe  peut  seule  faire 
naltre  entre  les  electeurs  et  les  d4put6s  cette  sorte  de  responsabilit^  morale  qui 
garantit  la  bont6  des  cboix,  et  dout  Tinfluence  va  croissant  It  roesure  que  ces 
deux  classes  d'hommes  se  connaissent  et  se  lient  davantage."^— (A/«i4/^t<e  dm 
Mimsi4r€,  Moniteur  du  80  Novembre,  1816.) 
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ledged  the  principle;  and  theexteiiai0nof  tfaeelactonlmfog^ 
could  not  be  obtained  without  breaking  4he  charia^  mi 
effecting  a  revolution.  The  fortune  of  the  govcrwoieiit  of  tb 
Kstoration  was  staked  upon  the  dunbiUty  of  this  coirfwpalMit 
but  that  goyemmcnt  was  blind  to  the  oonditioBB  cf  its  ova 
Mcistence. 

The  qualification  had  been  fixed  at  800  francs,  vitb  thd 
view  of  conferring  the  franchise  on  15iO|000  Sectors.  But  tlie 
reductions  of  taxation  which  took  place  in  1818,  1820>  and 
18^1,  and  the  perpetual  subdiriakni  of  property,  vciry  aooa 
ksseMed  diat  number.  In  1880  the  number  of  dleclon  M 
not  exceed  9^000;  and  M.  B^renger  denaottflfatated  n  Us 
report  on  the  electoral  law  passed  in  1881,  that  as  \apg  as  Ibe 
qualification  was  retained  at  800  francs,  17Q  oi  the  coUqpSi 
would  be  unable  to  fumnh  150  declors. 

It  is  certain  that  in  France  wealth  does  not  increase  with  ikfi 
same  rapidity  as  it  is  disseminated ;  the  division  of  pn^per^pss^ 
oeeds  more  ra{»dly  dian  its  recomposition.  ConaeqiMOtly,  4be 
deotoral  law  having  a  fixed  qualification  for  its  baais^  requiratio 
be  revised  from  time  to  time,  were  it  not  for  the  parpeseof 
aogmentmg  the  number  c^  electors,  bat  mmpkj  for  thai  e{ 
preventing  the  tax  payers,  already  rcgiatered  stt  vnUa^  iftW 
being  lost  to  the  class  to  which  they  bdonged* 

In  1826,  M.  de  ViUMe  produced  calculations  in  the  Cbai»' 
her  of  Peers,  which  had  been  made  on  the  rolls  or  regiaterse( 
several  departments,  and  on  an  average  population  of  868,560 
individuals.  As  this  is  the  only  accurate  document  which  otn 
elucidate  the  question,  we  quote  from  it  as  it  stands  : 

**  Sur  cette  population  moyenne  de  368,560  indi vidua,  les  rdlet  de  ISIJ 
pr£sentaient  149,311  ainu  distribu^s: 

**  116,433  payant  moina  de  20  fr.  d*impdt;  9616  de  20  A  30  fr. ;  9M  de 
SO  i  60  fir.;  7519  de  60  4  100  fr.;  5625  de  100  i  500  fr. ;  57S  de  500  i  1000  fr.; 
et  302  k  1000  fr.  et  au-dessus. 

"  Voici  le  r^aultat  que  donnent  les  mimes  rdles  en  1826;  161,739  contribas- 
Mes,  dont  133,903  payant  moins  de  20  fr. ;  8985  de  20  i  30  fr. ;  7916  it^^ 
50fr.;  6083  de  50  illOO  fr. ;  3649  de  lOOiSOOfr.;  680  de  300  i600fr.{  411 
de  600  ft  1000  fr. ;  et  206  payant  1000  fr.  et  au-dessus." 

Thus,  in  ten  years,  the  diminution  in  each  class  of  decton 
had  amounted  to  one-third  of  those  rated  above  1000  frnos ; 
to  a  quarter  of  those  rated  above  500  francs ;  and  to  a  fifth 
of  those  rated  from  100  to  600  francs.     In  1887,  there  were 
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fiOriy  40,000  electors  in  the  kingdom;  who  paid  as  much  as 
000  fra&cs  in  taxes ;  and,  as  the  qualification  for  the  eligibility 
nS  deputies  was  1000  francs,  the  whole  number  oS-  candidates 
was  confined  to  a  class  of  15,000  citizens*.  Onensixth  of  the 
eleetOTal  body  was  composed  of  public  officers  of  all  ranks. 
The  landed  prop^ty  of  the  country  was  divided  into  ten 
ttifllions  of  eoitot,  and  128,000,000  parcels  of  land  % ;  whilst 
the  pc^tical  rights  of  the  nation  were  vested  in  94,000 
deetors;  The  utmost  sub-division  existed  on  the  one  hand ;  the 
most  absurd  concentration  on  the  other.  This  state  of  things 
imB  such  as  to  render  a  reform,  or  a  revolution  inevitable,  it 
was  the  revolution  which  took  the  lead. 
'  In  I8S0  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  prudently  left  the  ooiw 
ditions  of  the  electoral  suffrage  out  of  Uie  charter.  The  coo^ 
sequence  is,  that  the  question  has  ceased  to  be  a  revolutionary 
controversy,  and  has  become  a  mere  matter  for  the  majority  to 
dsfide.  The  qualification  was  lowered  to  200  francs,  and  thia 
step,  which  was  incontestably  a  great  advance,  was  at  first 
Mly  satisfoctory  to  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  demoaracy. 
The  circumstances,  which  attoided  that  change,  deaarve  our 
iotice.  When  the  monarchy  of  the  7th  of  August  was  esta^* 
bfidied,  a  portion  of  the  legislative  minority,  biassed  by  the 
important  services  which  the  electoral  body  under  the  reatoff»* 
tioo  had  rendo^  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  was  desirous  of 
jkincivipg  it  in  statu  quo,  with  the  exception  of  the  privilege 

*    *  Hie  electors  were  divided  as  foUows,  according  to  their  qaalificationAy  in 

1^7. 

from  800  to  400/r.. 34,594 electors. 

'  „     400  —  600    ..17,028      „ 

.   „     500  —  600    ..  9,997      „ 

^     600  —  700    ..    6879      „ 

„  700  — 800  ..  4254  „ 
..  SPO  — 900  ..  8044  „ 
.  ,,     INX)— 1000    ..    2495      ,, 

t  Tbe  term  eoies  is  applied  to  the  entry  of  the  amount  of  taxation,  at  which 
every  landowner  is  rated.  But  ten  millions  of  eoUt  do  not  suppose  the  existence 
of  ten  millions  of  landowners,  because  a  great  number  of  landowners  are 
entered  at  the  same  time  in  several  districts. 

.  %  This  number  inchides  6,600,000  houses  or  tenements.  These  figures  are 
faken  ^m  the  admirable  statistical  documents  recently  publbhed  by  the  Minister 
0f  Commerce ;  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  £or  the  subdivision  of  property 
which  has  uken  place  between  1827  and  1885. 


From  1000  to  1500/r. .  8634  electors. 
„  1500  —  2000  ..3818  „ 
„  2000  —  2500  ..1561  „ 
„  2500  —  8000  ..882  „ 
„  8000  —  4000  ..  861  „ 
,,    4000  &  more     . .  989      ., 
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of  the  Double  Vote*,  which  haci  been  appended  tb  Sf  ^n* 
in  favour  of  the  caste  of  the  largest  tax  payers*  A 
ilivision  of  the  Chamber,  more  struck  by  the  difficulties^ 
jhis  small  number  of  active  citizens  had  met  with,  "Bffb 
laboriously  surmounted  in  their  resistance  to  the  crowiu 
sidered  the  necessity  of  the  extension  of  the  electoral  su 
in  France,  as  a  truth  which  had  been  demonstrated  by ' 
^volution  of  July.  The  former  of  these  two  opinions  ,wik 
favoured  by  the  press ;  the  latter  by  the  court.  To  obtffii  jffif 
lowering  of  the  qualification,  M.  Lafitte,  who  was  then  fir&Dc 
{Minister,  was  obliged  to  declare  that  he  should  retire  "inil^km 
(lelay,  if  the  necessary  concession  was  not  made  t6  pulbnc 
QpiBion.  His  .personal  popularity  was  at  that  time  of  ^minn- 
^qe  to  the  King,  and  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Ctlimll^ 
pf  Deputies  some  days  afterwards  by  M .  de  Montalivet. ' 
.  Property  and  trade  were  not  the  only  criteria  ot  the'^fi 
tive  capacity  which  were  acknowledged  by  the  princif^*^  ^^ 
that  bill.  On  the  contrary,  it  admitted  the  claims  djT 
lectual  capacity,  which  was  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  atf 
by  the  exercise  of  certain  gratuitous  and  elective  f unct  " 
of  iAiOfe  professions  which  presuppose  a  liberal  educkB 
flsQ  adopted  a  relative  qualification,  including  the  ^rg^i»kF%^ 
payers,  in  preference  to  a  fixed  qualification.  The 
electors  would  have  been  doubled  by  a  progressive'^ 
ot  the  proportion,  whilst  the  qualification  of  CbxS^& 
the  Chamber  was  reduced  to  500  francs. 

The  minister  observed,  in  proposing  the  introduc 
the  electoral  body  of  what  are  termed  in  FnmceL^^ 
citis^  fhat  is  to  say,  of  the  individuals  who  are  blac 
the  second  list  of  jurymen  by  virtue  of  their  intelll<^2 
tainments — "  That  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  j<ist[ 
**  existed  for  excluding  those  persons  from  taking'^ 
**  the  nomination  of  the  legislative  assembly,  who '^ 
^*  tually  entrusted  by  the  Jury  Act,  with  a  power  of  glfK)^^ 
ff  verdict  affiscting  the  lives  of  citizens.*"  ''»»;,  >c 

»  The  electoral  l»w  of  1820  divided  the  electoral  assembliea  into  <>j^g; 
d'Jrrondweuuntt  and  CoUiges  de  Dipartemeni,  258  deputies  we^e  ch^a^jMnV 
eleeton  votitig  together  in  th«  College*  d'Arhmdisaement,  BtdrfkertmUAoSb^^tfi 
deputies  were  chosen  bj  one  distiict  c^efein  noh  detMirt«ifBt|  cqi|po#^fir^ 
lai^egt  nte-pajwn  axnongtt  the  dectoi^,  amounting  to  one  q^iastcr^o^  J 
Biimber. 

■    '•'       *      I 
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,^;j^ie  Committee  of  the  Chamber  to  which  the  bill  was  re- 
jfe^ted^  ilid  pot,  however,  adopt  the  qualification  which  it  pro- 
pipsed,  inpluding  the  largest  tax-payers,  equal  ia  number  to 
1-dOOth  of  the  whde  population.  A  fixed  qualification  of 
240  francs  was  proposed;  which  was  presumed  to  admit 
t91>Q00  electors.  The  Chamber  preferred  the  fixed  qualifica- 
6^  to  the  other  system  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  200  francs.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  such  was  the  ignorance,  then  pre- 
▼ailing,  as  to  the  real  elements  of  the  discussion,  that  it  was 
jbdieved  by  the  majority  that  the  qualification  of  200  francs 
would  give  230,000  electors.  In  case  the  number  of  electors 
m  an  arrondissement  does  not  amount  to  150,  the  law  entitles 
the  largest  tax-payers  below  200  francs  to  vote.  By  this  clause 
t1i9^  qualification  has  been  virtually  lowered  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Argel^  (Hautes  Pyren^)  to  148  francs;  in  that  of 
Bri«ui$on  (Hautes  Alpes),  to  128  francs;  and  as  low  as 
'^  francs  in  the  arrondissements  of  Santene  and  Ajaccio  in 
Corsica. 

I  At.  the  present  moment,  the  union  of  the  capacitts  with  the 
|©0  franc  electors,  would  be  strenuously  contested  in  the  two 
C^baiobers ;  but  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed  it  was  not 
ipleoded  to  exclude  them ;  and  that  exclusion  was,  in  fact, 
•|^!K|^ht  about  by  a  misunderstanding.  The  opposition  bad 
{^^Qianded  some  modification  in  the  proposed  list  of  qualifying 
rapfessiona,  in  which  it  perceived,  with  regret,  that  certain 
denominations  of  public  officers  had  been  introduced.  The 
po^rity  took  its  revenge  by  rejecting  the  list  altogether,  and 
It  adopted  on  that  occasion  the  brutal  but  historical  rallying 
^^  pf  **  Enfondee  les  capacites  r  The  members  and  corre- 
spaqdents  of  the  Institute,  and  officers  on  half-pay,  form  the 
only  exception ;  and  they  are  qualified  to  vote  by  a  contribu- 
tioQ  of  only  100  francs. 

This  Act  was  passed  on  the  igth  of  April,  1881 ;  and  as  two 
geyieral  elections  have  taken  place  since  that  time,  it  may  now 
be  judged  by  its  results*  The  electoral  lists  of  1834  contained 
IkSi^S  dec^ors ;  and  it  does  not  a{q)ear  that  the  number  of 
registrations  has  notably  varied  in  1835.  This  number  is 
mtfaar  juore  than  l-200th  of  the  population ;  but  the  electors 
ttte  T«v^  unequally  distributed  in  the  departments :  Thus,  the 
d^fMU-fment  of  the  S«ne  includes  16,000  electors,  or  l-12th  of 
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die  whole  electoral  body;  whilst  that  of  the  Hautet  Alptt 
only  contains  886,  C<»^ca  805»  the  Hautes  Pyr^^404s  tad 
the  Loz^re  588.  These  diffidences  bear  no  sort  of  proportkNi  to 
the  population.  The  department  of  the  Nord,  for  ii 
contains  989,986  inhabitants,  and  6,452  ekeUHrs,  or  one  < 
for  15S  inhabitants ;  whilst  the  department  of  die  DoiiteoBih 
tains  265^585  inhabitants,  and  1,041  electors,  or  one  deotar 
for  255  inhabitants ;  the  department  of  the  Indre  oantini 
245,289  inhabitants,  and  1,0£K2  electors,  or  one  dector  for  IM 
inhabitants;  and  the  contiguous  department  of  the  IndfareM 
Loire  contains  297,016  inhabitants,  and  2,128  ekcton,  or  cne 
elector  for  138  inhabitants.  Thus  the  basis  of  the  eiistiiig 
electoral  body,  is  not  the  population,  but  the  weakdt  ^  tbe 
country.  The  number  of  deputies,  on  the  contrary,  is  p»- 
portioned  to  the  population,  and  hence  a  singular  discnepooc^ 
arises  between  the  elements  of  the  elective  system.  A  gwat 
portion  of  the  electoral  body  is,  in  fact,  paralysed  by  the 
very  multitude  of  the  electors.  The  number  of  deptrtia 
elected  is  in  inverse  ratio  of  the  wealth  which,  neverthdm, 
confers  the  right  of  electing  them.  Corsica  sends  two  depu- 
ties, and  the  department  of  the  Seine  only  sends  fourtetti, 
although  it  contains  fifty-three  times  as  many  dectors  as  4^ 
island.  Thus  the  cities,  which  are  apparently  favoured  byihe 
law,  are  in  fact  sacrificed  to  the  rural  districts ;  and  wealth 
and  knowledge  are  made  to  yield  to  a  numerical  superioaty  of 
population. 

The  electors  are  in  general  not  very  jealous  of  tittir  riglrts, 
and  either  from  negligence,  or  from  a  fear  of  beiBg  caUid 
upon  to  act  on  juries,  a  great  number  of  voters  are  unwiUmg 
to  register.  At  Paris  alone  this  number  is  estimBted  at  6am 
five  to  six  thousand,  or  one-third  of  the  electoral  body.  Uad^ 
the  Restoration  it  was  the  administratiMi  ^ich  conleatfid  tbt 
claims  of  the  electors  to  vote;  at  the  present  tim^  the  deottti 
abandon  their  claims,  and  without  the  zeal  of  the  admtoisttB' 
tion,  which  enregist^rs  the  electors  em  officio^  the  sdEoige 
would  be  allowed  to  lapse  into  the  hands  of  the  executiTe 
power.  In  1824  and  in  1827  seventeeiKtwentktlis  of  Ae 
electors  took  a  part  in  the  electoral  proceedings.  In  UOQ, 
when  the  struggle  between  the  nation  and  the  dynsaty  ^w 
pending,  nine-tenths  of  the  electors  voted.     Accordiiq;  ^^ 
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JM,  JoUiTet,  three-fourths  of  the  registered  voters  came  forward 
mk  the  election  of  1834.  The  exact  proporticm  is  as  follows : — 
TImm  were  1S6,3SS  votm  on  178,165  enregistered  electors: 
etmmefuemiXji&jig&  dectors,  orST  per  cent.,  did  not  vote.  This 
diffisreBce  arises^  in  the  first  place,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
kgitunist  electors  abstaining  from  voting  in  some  departments. 
'The  indifference  of  the  electoral  body  may  be  explained  by  the 
mnifoniiity  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  constituted.  The 
iSoAj  (xilitic  must  be  composed,  as  the  human  body,  of  sevaral 
conflicting  principles;  and  wherever  a  single  principle  pre- 
dominates too  much,  there  is  neither  energy  nor  vitality. 
Before  the  Revolution  of  July,  the  struggle  was  carried  on  in 
the  Chambers,  and  in  the  electoral  body.  There  the  two 
•puties— the  one  of  the  past,  the  other  of  the  future — were  in 
presence  of  each  other ;  the  former  with  the  force  of  consti^ 
'tuted  authority,  the  latter  with  that  of  the  country.  Since  the 
promtUgation  of  the  Charter  of  18S0,  the  ascendancy  of  the 
▼iBtorieus  Bourgeoisie  is  so  complete,  that  there  is  neither 
vocte  mnr  opportunity  for  a  conflict.  The  battles  which  the 
Igv^vttnniient  has  had  to  fight,  have  been  in  the  thickets  of  the 
rWest^  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  struggle  was  a  parlia- 
mentary one  under  the  Restoration;  it  has  ceased  to  be 
f>ariia*ientary  since  the  Revolution.  Thus  the  representative 
sj^rtem  has  loi^  in  practical  efficacy  as  much  as  the  government 
has  gained  in  streii^^. 

The  party  of  the  Doctrinaires — which  shut  the  door  against 
-die  two*hundred-franc  electors,  as  long  as  a  h<^  remained  of 
keeping  the  qualification  at  three  hundred  francs,  and  which, 
having  been  driven  from  that  position,  defends  the  existing 
qualification  against  the  opposition — makes  the  most  oS  the 
political  inertness  of  the  elect<»rs.  Its  members  assert  that 
die  legislation  has  stepped  beymid  the  public  mind,  and  that 
the  country  is  less  liberal  than  the  laws.  They  observe  that 
itfae  great  majority  of  the  diectors  are  small  landowners,  trades- 
men, and  farmers,  fov  whom  the  loss  of  a  day'*s  labour  is.  a 
coHsiderable  sacrifice ;  and  that  die  exercise  of  political  rights 
iKcomet  in  reality  a  tax  upon  electors  of  this  class.  In  shc^, 
diat  the  task  of  government  can  only  be  performed  by  men  of 
leisure.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  exercise  of  p(4itical  rights, 
and  the  piurticipation  in  power,  imposes,  as  a  sort  of  com  • 
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ptniaationi  a  sacrifice  of  time  mad  money »  upon  ^tbo«e  wlip^fin 
inyested  with  thoee  rights.  But  we  do  not  believe  ^^tth^ 
ace  the  less  <x>veted  on  that  account.  Every  body  knows,  a^ 
the  present  time,  that  no  advantages  are  to  be  bad  witlumt  a, 
proportionate  cost  Tlie  nobles  of  the  middle  ages,  who  wi;ra 
veffy  unlike  what  are  termed  men  of  leisure,  paid  tor  tJm 
power,  they  enjoyed,  by  the  protection  they  afforded  ta  aocielj^ 
tnd  by  the  blood  which  they  shed.  The  ancien  regime  ^ 
France  deprived  the  working  population  of  a  consideKpUs^ 
^mber  of  days  in  each  year,  under  the  form  of  ied4etlBr 
days.  The  exercise  of  political  rights,  even  including  ibe 
duties  of  the  national  guard  and  the  juryman^  is  far  lesi 
onerous^  Moreover,  breaks  of  repose  are  required  in  laboim* 
amd  man  is  not  a  machine  which  can  work  without  iatcih 
mission. 

Experience  proves  that  tlie  greatest  zeal  is  not  found-  m 
thoae  n^embers  of  the  electcNitJ  body,  who  are  most  veakhji^ 
and  least  engaged;  fortune  is  sought  with  avidity  «tllie 
pneseni  day»  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  leufwe. 
itfterwards  to  be  devoted  to  the  cares  of  state.  Men  who  Jmv» 
scoured  money,  ^im  at  r^K>se ;  they  seek  to  enjoy  their  ioodine 
U9k  peaoe,  and  they  rarely  exchange  their  domestic  occupatioQa 
for  the  anxieties  of  power.  The  intervention  of  ihe  wealidiji* 
in  publiq  affairs  is  rather  to  be  courted  than  blamed ;  but  it 
Vffmt  be  admitted,  that  far  from  posocooiog  any  petulittr, 
superiority  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  they  are  generaHjn 
df^cient  in  that  aspiring  force,  wluch  is  the  great  mobik'  «f> 
detnoeraey.  •  h 

,  Democracy  in  France  is  now  a  regular  foroe,  t  .whiob  im 
equally  B%  for  peace  and  for  war ;  the  liberty  of  the  ^ress,  igtii 
the^ual  admission  of  all  ranks  to  all  posts»  have  initiated  ik 
i|ito  the  virtues  of  government,  as  well  as  into  the«rfianft«£ 
S$JBdce;  thiis,  theelect^iral  franchise  may  beextended>  irithssit 
any  disadvantage,  provided  it  be  restricted  within  the  iimifer 
to  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  at  present  readied. 

A  ^od  electoral  law  is,  m  £sct,  simply  a  proUenr  ik- 
statistics ;  it  is  requh^  to  know  how  many  men  there  are^in^ 
the  country,  capable  of  acting  with  diseemaicnt  in  the  cboM 
of  a  deputy.  But  as  political  ability  is  not  immediatd^ 
discernible,  it  is  supposed  to  exist  wherever  certain  aignt  isr 
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^i&huite^  of  moral  and  intdfectual  attainment^  are  to  ht 
ftmhd.  Property,  industry,  and  the  liberal  professions,  aire 
Ae'^ipbnetrts  of  capacity  in  modern  society;  and  every 
deceive  system,  ^rhich  does  not  comprise  these  three  elements^ 
ftfust  be  fondaraentally  erroneous,  of  whatever  number  of 
Aectc^  it  may  otherwise  consist.  To  admit  only  one  class  into 
tNe  electoral  body  is  to  create,  as  it  were,  an  official  nation,  or 
iP^AtioB  within  the  nation,  and  to  exclude  the  possibility  df 
ol!»CAining  a  correct  representaticm  of  the  age  and  the  country'. 
The  French  law  of  1881  is  bad,  because  it  is  exclusive ;  «ritf 
ff^el^slature  were  to  lower  the  qualification  to  150  orevM 
fclOO  francs,  the  system  would  not  be  ameliorated,  because 
tb^  same  element  would  remain.  If  we  dispassionately 
odnsider  the  present  condition  of  France,  we  remain  convinced 
that  the  opinion  of  100  franc  electors,  would  be  as  similar  to 
•hat  of  the  fiOO  franc  electors,  as  that  of  the  latter  is  to  the 
^fMt  of  the  300  franc  electors,  who  preceded  them ;  their' 
ili(^re«ts  and  their  education  are  the  same;  and  to.  extend  thv 
suffrage  in  that  direction  would  only  be  to  expun^  atv 
injoddce  from  the  laws.  The  real  question,  atid  the  reisil 
difficulty  ot  electoral  reform  in  France,  lies  in  the  admi^on^ 
ai'the  eapacities,  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  may  b« 
flf^mitted.  It  is  a  new  step  to  be  made  forwards,  but  #ni6h* 
dan  be  taken  without  a  revolution ;  and  what  is  eventual  Ui^ 
cliiyy  will  be  necessary  to-morrow.  If  the  admission  of  tbhk 
n^rir  dasa  were  confined  to  those  educated  men  who  now  sta^ 
dn  the  secondary  list  of  jurors,  the  advantages  of  the  refontt 
would  be  small :  an  additional  number  of  lawy^^  would  be 
kt  in^  and  that  class  of  men  has  already  possessed  itsdf  of  too 
large  a  share  of  power.  But  the  true  criteria  of  pblittdrl 
AiB^  at  ^e  present  day,  are  popular  choice,  and  sefv: 
^|M»  'MtoaUy  performed.  If  an  electoral  conscription  v^tM 
made  of  electors  taken  from  olBoefti  on  half-pay,  officers  of  tli^ 
notional  guard,  and  the  members  of  municipal  councik,«^tlM» 
two  latter  classes  owing  their  previous  functions  to  the  poptdaif 
aa£Fhige, — on  useful  electoral  body  might  be  formed  of  these 
new  electors,  acting  conjointly  with  100  franc  tax-payers. 
But  perhaps  the  time  for  so  extensive  a  reform  is  not  yet  arrived. 
The  present  chamber,  which  was  elected  under  the  exdusivir 
isfluence  of  property,   and    which  faithfully   represents  the 
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prejudices  of  the  wealthier  classes,  surveys  all  intfikctHal 
superiority  with  an  envious  eye ;  an  instinctire  hatred  is  ftJl 
of  its  rival  influence,  and  it  is  dreaded  as  a  fourth  power  in 
the  state,  represented  by  the  members  of  the  public  press.  Nor 
is  it  perceived  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  rendering  that  dass 
of  citizens  formidable,  than  to  expel  or  to  exclude  them  from 
public  affairs.  They  are  kept  aloof  as  competitors,  and  Aqr 
are  turned  into  foes.  By  checking  their  legitimate  ambitifm  of 
joining  the  government,  the  only  door  left  open  to  them  is 
that  of  anarchy.  Such  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  stormy 
history  of  the  last  five  years. 

We  have  admitted  that  the  electoral  body,  as  it  now  exists, 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  pretty 
fairly.  That  opinion  in  France  is  moderately  liberal,  as  the 
tentre  gauche^  and  very  strongly  coloured  by  the  Jwtte  miHea. 
But  the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  majority  of  the 
Sectors  and  that  of  the  nation  is  only  an  accident  in  the  pihaaies 
of  revolution,  and  it  cannot  be  set  down  as  the  nile.  Tmm^ 
diately  after,  as  well  as  immediately  before,  all  reVolutiotisi  a 
current  of  irresistible  ideas  is  formed,  in  which  all  the  shfkfles 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  party  disappear.  Under  those 
circumstances,  the  number  of  the  instruments  by  which  these 
ideas  are  represented  and  applied  to  the  work  of  government  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  But  in  proportion  as  the  impul- 
sive vehemence  of  circumstances  subsides,  public  opSnitm 
changes  its  ground.  It  assumes  a  calmer  form;  its  iibpe- 
tuosity  is  slackened;  it  spreads  less  outwardly,  and  to  "be 
known  it  must  then  be  examined  and  probed  to  th^  bottbirt. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  constituting  an  electoral  body  of  ^t^^ 
cient  extent  to  collect  the  floating  voices  of  the  crowd.  H^hce, 
also,  it  is  impossible  that  a  very  limited  electoral  body  slionid 
not  at  one  time  or  another  be  thrown  out  of  the  course  wMeli 
the  nation  is  pursuing.  That  time  must  arrive  in  Prance 
sooner  than  is  commonly  foreseen,  on  account  of  the  initiaEtory 
part  which  the  social  condition  of  the  country  obliges  it  to 
assume  in  the  afiairs  of  the  continent.  The  majority  cannot 
long  persevere  in  the  same  traditions :  it  requires  the  mobility 
of  a  democratic  government ;  and  the  government  of  any  single 
class  of  any  rank  whatsoever,  whether  high  or  low,  the  noblesse 
or  the  bourgeoisie,  is  equally  unsuitable  to  its  habits. 
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Under  the  restoration,  the  electoral  body  was  a  kind  ot 
intermediate  power  between  the  people  and  the  crown*.  It 
had  been  instituted  by  the  charter  to  maintain  the  balance,  and 
lo  prevent  all  contact  between  two  powers,  both  of  which  had 
retained  the  haughtiness,  or  rather  the  fntxrity,  of  their  origin. 
But  now  that  the  crown  itself  is  only  the  representative  of 
pgpular  sufirage,  the  sole  force  which  exists  in  the  country  is 
*that  of  election.  The  elect<»*al  body  no  longer  stands  in  its 
position  of  armed  neutrality;  and  thence  it  must  either  be 
lUimiUed,  or  it  must  be  re-invigorated  by  a  large  infusion  from 
the  common  source  of  power.  The  greatest  danger  which 
arises  fipm  the  present  condition  of  France  is  the  progressive 
decline  of  the  influence  of  the  electors.  The  electoral  body  no 
longer  gives,  it  receives  the  impulsion.  The  present  epoch 
resembles,  in  more  respects  than  one,  the  days  of  the  Directory ; 
it  seems  as  if  the  active  part  of  the  nation  was  awaiting  a 
master^  so  convinced  does  it  appear  to  be  of  its  own  in- 
competency. As  the  government  does  not  feel  itself  to 
,be  possessed  of  that  stability  which  is  wanting  to  the  official 
i^ority,  the  consequence  is  endless  oscillation,  and  the  power 
Hoats  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  Chamber  to  the 
administration,  and  from  the  administration  to  the  Chamber. 

The  elements  of  which  the  Chamber  is  composed  afford  the 
most  striking  proof  of  the  absence  of  decided  opinions  in  the 
electoral  body.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains  a  regiment 
pf  public  functionaries,  even  more  numerous  than  that  which 
.^^isted  under  M.  de  Villele,  in  what  was  termed  his  armie 
dSB.  trou  cenU.  In  that  assembly  are  to  be  found  ninety- 
mx  magistrates,  thirty-eight  of  whom  are  liable  to  be  removed 
from  their  posts  at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister;  fifty  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  administration  of  the  country,  of 
whom  forty  are  mayors;  forty-seven  general  officers,  and 
oflicers  in  the  army  or  navy ;  nine  aides-de-camp  of  the  king, 
or  persons  employed  on  the  civil  list ;  and  four  members  of  the 

*  Count  Montalembert  said,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  SOth  March, 
1S2S| — **  La  8oci6t6  se  pt^sente  maintenant  comme  divis^  en  deux  classes,  dont 
rone  liyrte  au  commerce,  k  llndustrie,  au  travail  mauuel,  penche  vers  les  id^es 
r^publicainesy  et  Tautre  en  possession  des  places,  des  emplois,  des  dignit^s  se 
laisse  entraSner  vers  les  principes  du  pouvoir  absolu.  Dans  cet  £tat  de  choses,  il 
est  Evident  que  pour  *viter  un  choc  et  maintenir  I'^quilibre,  la  forme  de  noire 
gouvernement  exig e  qu*il  y  ait  une  classc  intcnn^diaire,  «»#  chsse  politique:' 
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4iplom«tk  body,— ia  aU,  twQhMi^4rei  and  .«X:dfp«ikie%\wqf 
whom  the  influence  of  the  crowa  may^  be  exen^iscd.  i^^l^ 
number  of  lawyers,  oad  men  of;  letteroj  ss  ohofU  fifty»fiy«v^ 
xnaaufacturers,  bonkers^  notariesj  inercbaBt%&e.rmi|sta'f9rtjK!f 
five  votea ;  there  are  one  hundred  iMid  fifty<^hree  landcnroosii 
and  men  of  fortune*-— being  in  all,  two  hundred  and  fifty4faKio 
members^  who  are  in  an  ind^ndent  portion.  .   .  r. 

When  party-.feeling  run$  high,  and  the  m^ority  itf  perfe^ 
certain  ,af  the  objects  it  has  in  view^  it  chooses  .a  candidste^ 
not  for  his  position,  but  for  his  character  and  principks,  ,  BmI 
^en,o{nmcms  fluctuate,  the  portion  of  the  candidate  beeooM 
at  sort  of  rallying  point.  Thence  arises  the  influence  of  thi? 
goverxonent  over  the  elections,  although  the  m^ority  ii  tbft 
el^otorg  have  no  decided  feeling  eitho*  for  or  against  it.  iMbff 
p^dendy  of  this  tempcnary  circumstance,  the  return  of  la; 
ctrtiun  number  of  public  functionaries  is  unavoidable  rndtq 
French  Chamber.  In  England,  the  aristocracy,  either  Wfai^ 
or  Tory,  has  undoubtedly  a  large  share  in  the  deCtioMii 
iii  Jolliyet  has  reckoned,  that  the  present  House  of  Commowd 
cpatitins-  fifty  eldest  scms  of  Peers,  fifty-two  sons  or  brotbei^i 
of  Feeif8>  aeventy^ve  relations  or  connections  of  Peefs,  aacb 
ei^ty^two  Baronets.  In  France,  where  the  aristocracy  -isiuft 
lojpger  rooted  in  the  soil,  the  superior  influenfee  naturaHj? 
b^lenigs  to  the  agents  of  the  government ;  and  as  Icmg  *aa}thft) 
g9V($n)uient  represents  the  wishes  of  the  minority,  this  is  ds 
little^  iosportance.  But  it  must  be  added,  tba^  no  muiistcr  ii^ 
froe  to.  dismiss  .a  puUic  officer  who  should  happen  to  taUc 
against  the  government.  The  Chamber  would  i^egaod  audt! 
a  sneasure  as  ao  attack  o&  its  independence,  and  it  would  Abt 
b$  xep^Eited)  with  impunity.  Nay  moi«,  if  pabMo  officers  ^cflii^ 
ef  diMl^  firom  the  Chamb^,  it  would  be  very  difficult  tb^ik, 
ctp^  ^p^rtejn  questions  with  adeqiiate^dMllity.  In  a  tountqr£ 
v^se. osgabisation  is  deniocratie,  the  .persom  emfloyeih/jfo 
tbe  administimtion  are  necessaaily  the  best  inforoaed  and  tfei 
best  fd^c^ted*  They  are  sent  into  the  ptovinces  as  the  mis^- 
sffKia^^  of  oivilisationi  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful  if  the 
prpvintes  said  them  back  to  the  Chamber  to  defend  ifaoia] 
interests  which  they  went  to  eixamine  and  to  regulate.        *    -^ 

We  are  of  opinion  that  little  more  can  be  deduced  fioRlT 
the  number  of  public  officers  in  the  Chamber,  than  a  fact  to 
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Jgtmiff'  A^tKLvkmiy,     The  great  securities  required  must  be 
]riabed  in  the  electoral  body ;  the  chdce  will  be  good,  if  the 
dibton  are  independent.    But  the  more  numerous  toe  the 
pbU!^  and  the  fiivourB  in  the  gift  <^  the  government,  themorcf 
usxs^miy  is  it  to  extend  the  right  oi  sufiVage,  in  order  to  pro- 
tMih  Irom  corruption  and  intimidation.  The  French  govern-^ 
ment  has  two  hundred  thousand  places  at  its  disposal,  in  tber 
cHftrent  branches  of  the  administration,  in  the  magistrature, 
«Bd  in  the  army;    whilst  the  number  of  electors  does  not' 
iMOunt  to  two  hundred  thousand.     There  is  only  one  compe-' 
WSM  purchaser  at  the  elections,  but  the  means  of  corruption  m 
th^  hands  of  that  purchaser  are  immense.    In  a  country  more^ 
ifddided  to  traffic  and  more  accustomed  to  venality  in  thai 
public  morals,  this  state  of  things  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
vtptoentatiye  system.     In  France,  bargains  for  votes  are  im^- 
pDsable  in  moments  of  high  excitement.     The  patriotism  of ^ 
c^ery  elector  fills  him  with  a  kind  of  military  ardour,  and 
oeae  deserts  to  the  enemy^s  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  conAict. 
ki  tiMM|uil  moments  it  is  more  easy  to  weaken  the  tesolutioiif' 
ati  the  electors ;  they  may  rather  be  said  to  give  themsdves ' 
Mwmy  than  to  sdl  their  votes.    The  promises  of  ministerial ' 
taeuowr  may  then  carry  an  election ;  but  corruption  can  only 
tifloe  place  when  it  ceases  to  be  fraught  with  dangtf  to  tliie' 
oMumonwealth*   Nevertheless,  these  capitulations  of  conscience 
M  always  an  evil ;  they  are  an  outrage  to  morality,  and  they  > 
oaat  a'reproach  upon  the  authorities.    Representative  govern^ 
ments  sabsist  by  the  faith,  not  by  the  obedience  of  nations; 
and  juitioos  hate  no  faith  except  in  virtue. 

:  We  slop  short  at  these  ulthnate  consequences,  having  passed  ' 
alt  the  divisions  of  the  elective  system  in  review.    If  we  have- 
judged  it  aright,  democracy  is  its  basis,  and  aristocracy  its^ 
a]|t3B.    The  lows  on  the  National  Guard  and  on  the  mutueipal  - 
cGHncik   have   stepped    beyond  Ae    present  eivMisaition  tf 
Bi^oice  in  some  respects.    The  laws  on  the  departments  and  on  ' 
the  deotoral  franchise,  are  elccliisive  measures,  whicli  are  at 
variance  with  die  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  divisioii  <tf  "> 
ptifierty.     We  can,  indeed,  foresee  which  element  of  this 
bicephalous  system  will  ultimately  prevail ;  but  the  tiirie  and  ' 
ptaoe  of  that  conquest  are  only  known  to  Providence. 
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AttTICLE   V, 

Monumens  de  tEgypte  et  de  la  Nubie  ;  dapres  lea  Drains 
ewicutis  sur  les  lieux^  sous  la  direction  de  Champollion 
le  Jeune.  Publies  sous  les  auspices  de  M.  Thiers  et  de 
M.  GuizoT.     Par  une  Commission  sp^ciale.     Paris :  1836. 

Since  our  analysis  of  Bosellini^b  work  on  Egypti  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review,  a  new  work  on  Egyptian  dtfloorery 
has  been  brought  before  the  public,  of  an  importance  equal 
to  Rosdlinrs,  as  regards  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the 
author— -the  high  auspices  under  which  it  makes  its  appear 
ance*-*the  new  lights  which  it  throws  upon  this  interesting  and 
important  subject ;  and,  finally,  from  the  splendid  and  expensive 
form  of  its  publication.  We  refer  to  the  posthumous  work  of 
Champdlion,  on  'Egypt,  which  heads  our  present  article,  ami 
which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  ushered  into  the  worid 
under  the  sanction  of  an  especial  commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  are  the  piesent  premier  of  France,  M.  Thiersi 
and  his  late  official  colleague,  M.  Guizot.  We  may,  <* 
paaaantj  while  we  congratulate  France  on  having  adakiH 
ministers  capable  of  appreciating  Uie  still  buried  treaatHnea  of 
ancient  Egypt,  r^^  the  supineness  which  has  been  mam* 
fested  by  our  own  cabinet  on  the  subject,  and  which,  by  tfn^Hiw^ 
France  to  associate  her  name  with  the  idea  c^  EgyptiaD  in^ 
fluence,  has  given  to  her  agents  and  consuls  a  monopoly  of  the 
Boost  valuable  antiquities  of  Egypt ;  and  put  it  in  tbdr  power 
to  appropriate  monuments  which  are,  by  right,  thepropoty  tf 
this  country,  and  ought  to  grace  its  museums ;  and  indeed,  to 
proceed  to  a  most  disgraceful  extent  of  extortion  and  vwpmAbf^ 
in  stripping  the  palaces  and  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  af 
appends^^es,  by  which  dioee  extraordinary  monuments  ai» 
greatly  deteriorated.  But  quitting  this  painful  subject  «f 
defeated  British  competition  in  Egypt,  which  might  be  vsqr 
easily  proved  to  be  closely  connected  with  social  and  eommefw 
cial  prosperity,  we  return  to  a  consideration  of  ChampoHion^s 
great  work.  This  posthumous  work  may  be  naturally  ^cpeeted 
to  be  at  present  imperfect.  It  is  so  indeed.  The  commisflion 
superintending  the  papers  and  drawings  of  the  late  M.  Cham* 
poUion,  have  published  a  few  livraisons  of  illustrations ;  but 
having  probably  no  warrant  for  giving  unity  to  the  work. 
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by  accompanying  letter-press  descriptions,  in  consequence  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  voluniinous  MSS.  of  the  defunct  writer, 
have  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  have  merely  attached  some 
meagre,  vague,  and  sometimes  hypothetical  interpretations, 
in  numerical  order,  to  the  series  of  plates  of  which  the  livraisons 
coniaitt.  The  work  will,  at  present,  be  "  cavire  to  the  multi- 
tttde«*  It  will,  doubtless,  be  admired  sometimes  for  the  pictorial 
armusement  of  the  subject,  sometimes  for  the  magnificence  ^ 
Ae  getting  up;  but  as  far  as  a  perspicuous  and  intelligible 
^ti^  of  its  purposes  and  revelations  is  concerned,  it  will  remain 
f<Br  the  present  a  sealed  book.  It  is  to  throw  a  light  upon 
these  purposes  and  revdations,  without  being  slavishly  guided 
by  die  **  provisional  numerical  ewplicatians'"  to  which  we  hiive 
Mferred,  and  which  are  in  many  respects  incorrect  and  inap^ 
pHeaUe,  that  we  lay  before  our  readers  these  brief  remarks. 
A  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  drawings  of  ChampoUion,  which 
dre  given  in  the  first  livraisons  of  this  work,  is  occupied 
with  illustrations  of  similar  objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  to 
dlDse  which  had  previously  occupied  the  pencil  or  graver 
df  RMdlini.  There  will  be  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  employ  the 
teod^^s  time  with  any  description  or  explanation  of  these,  since 
that  has  been  sufficiently  done,  for  all  useful  purposes,  in  our 
preceding  article.  The  circumstance,  however,  furnishes  ground 
ftw  one  gratifying  remark  on  the  corroborative  testimony  which 
is  ftuppHed  by  this  collation  to  those  startling  inferences  which 
we  difew  from  the  subjects  submitted  to  the  faithful  evidence 
tt  the  eye  by  Rosellini.  We  compared  some  of  those  inferences 
to  the  sudden  discovery  of  a  new  volume  of  history,  or  a  new 
pagan  Goiesis,  and  we  do  not  think  that  we  at  all  exaggerate 
their  importance  by  applying  to  them  such  emphatic  phnu 
oology.  Of  that  our  readers,  however,  will  have  been  the 
best  judges.  But,  if  the  designation  be  even  partially  correct, 
the  importance  of  a  double  corroborative  testimony,  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  visible  data  whence  those  inferences  are  drawn, 
wfll  be  admitted  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

By  way  of  example,  we  may  state  that  ChampoUion  exhibits 
drawings,  taken  from  the  same  localities,  of  some  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  which  perfectly  agree, 
liot  in  outline  only,  but  in  those  minute  shades  of  physio- 
gnomical distinction,  which  we  have  urged  before  as  being 
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e^vfJlj  QunoiM  end  imporUiit  j-^-^as cxUbitiagdie  IMxclUiiBii^ 
dull  of  the  Egyptian  artitfto  4000  y«an^[D-^-MdK»wiii^d^ 
they  were  as  per&ody  eogsiazuili  as  tbeir  pvpilar' Ae*  ^tmdm 
sculptors  were  afterwards,  with  thegwat  tnidisctf  phyMgHMny^ 
■^*<uad  as  preserving  tiihstanrialevideiMe^fedie<Aa^^ 
persons  repixsented,  either  to  confirm  what  history  his  miA-^ 
thesn,  or  to  fill  up  the  v^d  of  what  it  has  cautted  t0  w^* 
'Sot  ^uuopiie^  we  have  in  Ch«npollioo  a  fiill4evgtli  portrait^' 
and  A  half-length  portrait,  of  the  great  Sesostris.  Bodi'«Bl> 
foloiired  in  imitation  of  the  extant  represoitatioH^  in  tbr 
temples  or  tombs  whence  they  are  drawn,  and  both  perfectljd 
j^re^  in  complexion,  expression,  and  costmna  Tberesemblaaoi' 
at  the  great  conqueror  to  Napoleon,  in  facial  outline,  we  befoiv' 
adverted  to^  although  Champollion,  in  his  daTish  anxiety^"  H 

**  To  asook  the  pregnant  liinges  of  the  knee,  -ifi 

Where  thrift  might  follow  fkwDtng,*'  ^  \ 

di^aded  himself  by  comparing  the  portrait  to  Charles;^/ 
under  whose  sanction  he  was  sent  to  Egypt,  as  is  well  undf^t 
stood,  on  a  mission  equally  political  and  scientific.  ChamjioUi^^ 
also  gives  another  portrait  of  tiie  conqueror,  at  full  l^lgt^  iff^^ 
the  act  of  being  apotheosiaed  by  himself^  from  which  Rosij^liq^j 
took  his  copy  of  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  on  a  large  spi^,^ 
to  the  beauty  of  this,  as  well  as  the  graceful  form,;^,^ 
wbich  the  horn  of  Ammon  is  disposed,  we  bone  testimoi^  jy^ 
our  last  number.  Although  the  scale  of  size  be  differeiit,  4^^ 
truth  of  each  copy  is  proved  by  the  accurate  re8embla,nce  ojtrthfq 
details  of  both.  According  to  the  coloured  portrail^ff^ 
Sesostris,  his  complexion  would  seem,  like  that  of  all  theEjEjiKiii 
tians  represented  on  the  various  monuments  of  Egypt,  (o^^g.-i 
been  of  a  copper  colour,  like  that  of  the  Moors  .who  nq]]rQ% 
occupy  the  Northern  Coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  ruined  djfi^« 
ling  places  of  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians.  .We  QM(y^^ 
therefore,  very  safely  pronounce,  that  the  ancient  Egyptia^^ 
and  Carthaginians  were  of  the  same  Moorish  CQmpIexiaQ,,4n4.ay 
possibly  of  the  same  hereditary  lineage.  Our  learned  readers 
will,  doubtless,  recollect  that  there  is  a  veooata  guestip  ,n£-. 
ancient  standing,  connected  with  this  department  of  the  wJkh^l 
ject.  Of  what  colour  were  the  Egyptians?  Were  thev^  ^ 
Herodotus  says,  in  his  Euterpe,-  black,  wiih  crisped  hair  ?.  ,Oc^, 
he  mean  by  the  words  which  we  translate  crisped  or  ^wriyi^wUf  ^^ 
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hmt  h  s W)^re  ith^jr  thte,  in..fftet,  mgvo^  ?     Arr  we  indebted; 
dbriiefi^fer  to>  the  race  cm  whom  We  have  sa  long  trampled,  and 
fdKwe  hoab  we  bare  just  broken,  for  that  civilization  by  whieh 
ifeifaave  beeit  enabled  to  revenge  ootsdves  upon  them  for  their 
y^fyi  'gift  ?    Did  die  strraon  of  civilisation  flow  northward  from 
^0ti!kni  Africa  and  Negrokmd,  feeding,  as  it  proceeded,  one  of 
tl^  sacred  ibisnts  of  Meroe,  those  reputed  sources  of  civilisai- 
tjnB?  Was  the  Egyptian  Monnon,  whose  black  com|[^xion  is 
deacr9)ed  by  Virgil,  and  whose  beauty  is  depicted  by  Homek* 
asr.oidy  second  to  that  of  Adiilles,  in  fact,  a  negro,  as  it 
hflb  bras  alleged  P    Do  the  now  scarcely  distinguishaUe  feii;^* 
teres  <tf  il»  sphinx  bear  remnants  of  the  negro  duomcter,  W 
haa>  abo  been  asserted?    We  have  now  the  means,  through 
RosolUDi  and  Champollion,  of  answering  all  these  questions^- 
and  setting  them  at  rest  for  ever.     The  native  race  of  the 
Egyptians,  including   the  monarchs    who   reigned    even   ia 
NWbiil  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Negroland,  from  the  earliest 
ti&e    of   the    establishment   of   Egyptian    government    by 
Thbthtnos,  and  his  son,  Amenoph  I.,  down  to  the  time  of 
tB*  (Sfrecian  conquest  and    the  Ptolemies,  were,    with   some 
ekoeptibns  which  may  be  stated,  of  a  copper  complexion,  re-' 
se^E^g  the  Moors  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,   now' 
hSitdSfmg  on  Eg3^t,  and    having  some  affinity   (with  the 
dfi^tiUition  of  their  being  bearded)  with   the  native  Ame- 
rftsidi  "Indians.     This   fact  is  proved  by  the  uniform  com- 
pl^^fi  ghren  to  all  Egyptians  in  all  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
ii^fh<Ji^  exertion ;  a  complexion  carefully  distinguished  from  ,' 
th8cilif*tht  individuals  of  other  nations.     The  varieties  of  the 
hditesn  itice  are  distributed  by  the  Egyptian  anatomists  into  ^ 
foB?"wWh  a  precision  equal  to  and  corroborative  of  Laurence^s 
tb^di^ ;  first,  the  Black,  or  Negro  race ;   second,  the  White, 
OP  'jC^casian  race ;   third,  the  Tawny,  or  Mongolian  race ;  [ 
aiW^  ftiurtH,  the   Red,  or   native  Egyptian   race,   probably 
eJiBhugiig  the  American  Indians. 

fPtnther  corroboration  of  the  latter  hypothesis  is  derived 
frnbm  every  mummy  which  is  unrolled.  The  umber-coloured 
skin  may  have  lost  its  original  hue  by  time,  or  by  the  process 
of  bnbalming.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  colour  of  the  hair  has  been 
afl^M  by  that  process,  which  is  often  of  a  reddish  brown ;  * 
bei^iiiEie^  the  hair  may  be  dyed,  and  now  is  frequently  dyed  of 
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the  Mme  eotour  by  nwmiia  of  some  of  die  mgmlig«te  uattl  ia 
that  process.  But  the  form  of  the  features  is  preserved  s  tfat 
slightly  aquiline  nose ;  the  full  Abyssinian  lip  and  large  efain  \ 
the  position  of  the  eyes  slightly  inclined  upwards  at  the  «d> 
terior  angles,  with  large  eye-lids,  and  the  general  form  of  the 
head*  In  all  these  physiognomical  characteristics,  the  mum* 
mies  preeiady  concur  with  the  facial  outline  assigned  to  native 
Egyptians  on  all  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  hair,  both  of 
males  and  fonales,  according  to  the  monuments,  was  black, 
coarse,  and  long ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  supplied  by 
the  mummies,  was  occasionally  curled,  or  criaped« — sufficiently 
so  to  save  the  character  of  the  historian  for  accuracy.  The 
monuments  supply  no  testimony  in  aid  of  this  infersnoe  with 
rq^rd  to  the  hair ;  because  the  cHrdinary  head-dress  of  the 
Egyptian  males  and  females,  and  which  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
capote  or  hood  of  striped  cotton,  conceals  the  hair  from  view,  but 
they  prove  that  it  was  long,  by  its  appendages,  which  fall  over 
the  shoulders  with  something  like  the  effect  of  the  **  mob-cap,'* 
which  our  female  ancestors  wore  some  hundred  years  ago.  The 
exception  of  head-dresses  occasionally  exhibited  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs,  separated  artificially  into  minute  curls  like  wigs, 
and  resembling  those  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  TtkKfm 
Bacchus,  cannot  be  referred  to  as  bearing  widi  any  weight 
upon  the  argument.  The  Egyptians,  therefore,  may  generalfy 
be  pronounced  to  be  chwacterised  by  Moorish  complestion, 
with  black  hair,  sometimes  long,  sometimes  curled,  but  neter 
woolly.  An  approach  to  the  N^ro  character  is  someCitti^ 
indeed,  seen  in  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  sculptured  or  painted 
monuments.  But  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  that  chretmi- 
stance,  when  it  is  conirfdered  that  the  rule  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  of  Thebes  as  well  as  of  M^nphis,  extended  over  the 
modem  countries  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  as  far  as  NegixJand ; 
there  would  be,  therefore,  an  occasional  mixture  of  the  two  raoei. 
In  effect,  the  Nubian  lip  is  a  distinguishing  character  of  ali  lht 
males  and  females  of  the  early  courts  of  the  Pharaohs.  Some 
of  the  female  aristocracy  of  these  courts  are,  as  we  have  saiil, 
exquisitdy  beautiful,  and  resemble  some  of  our  femafe  i 
cracy  in  their  combined  expression  of  calm  hauteur  or 
guiding  self-possession.  But  they  always  possess  a  distin^tfan 
which  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation ; — an  indefindUe 
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emmmJUe  of  expression,  which  may  be  pronounced  purely 
Egyptian.  Tha%  is  often  a  Nubian  character  in  their,  pfofflcsi 
neFCr  a  negro.  The  phyriognomy  of  the  daogjiter  of  Ameno* 
phis  I.  and  Amense,  one  of  the  first  ot  the  Palladi— -(mmi 
devoted  to  Amnioii»  within  the  weredprccsipcts  of  the  ni^pa^ 
aiKL  seated  fimiitains  consecrated  to  him*),  though  handsome  so 
betm  the  upp^  part  of  the  &ce  is  regarded^  is  entirdy  dete- 
riorated by  the  Abyssinian  expresnon  of  her  mouth.  Not  ao 
hor  father,  the  great  expelkr  of  the  shepherds,  and  with  bis 
fistheri  the  Nubian  Thothmos,  the  founder  of  all  civil  institu- 
tioDS.  The  character  of  his  countenance  is  perfectly  heroic, 
stfch  as  we  should  naturally  expect  from  the  heroic  character 
>ef  his  age  and  exploits.  It  approaches  the  perfection  of  Greek 
seul|rti»e^  but  preserves  that  characteristic  physiognomical 
cfotkM^n  of  minute  detail,  which  we  have  before  remarked, 
aa  imparting  veracity  to  the  beau  ideal  of  the  portrait  of 
^esostris,  and  proving  the  physiognomical  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tian portrait  painters.  It  is  less  calm  than  that  of  Sesostris; 
lift  leading  traits  are  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  benevolent  intd- 
b'gence. 

But  to  conclude  the  question  which  relates  to  the 
Negro  character  and  complexion.  It  may  appear  surprising, 
but,  perhaps  it  would  scarcely  derogate  from  the  physical 
beauty  of  the  Egyptian  people,  male  and  female,  if  we 
ascribed  to  them  the  negro  features  ;  that  is,  the  unde- 
graded  negro  features,  as  represented  on  the  monuments. 
Tbey  are  black,  and  have  woolly  hair,  it  is  true,  but  they 
ase  decidedly  the  finest  men  of  all  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  which  have  been  exhibited.  They  are  superior 
in  profile,  in  deportment,  in  attitude,  and  in  figure.  This  is 
a  'Consideration  deserving  the  notice  of  the  advocates  of  negro 
alaveiy.  They  are,  in  fact^  not  the  negroes  blasphemously 
supposed  by  them  to  have  the  mark  of  Cain  inflicted  on 
tiiem ;  brutalized  by  long  ages  of  misgovemment  in  their  own 
country,  and  degraded  by  the  branding  iron  and  the  lash  of 
theur  European  taskmasters  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  negroes^ 
e«ch  as  late  traveUers  have  described  them  in  St.  Domingo^ 
where  the  chains  of  slavery  have  been  a  long  time  broken, 
aad  the  n^ro  child  has  drawn  his  first  breath  in  freedcxn. 

*  Solomon's  Song. 
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They  are  the  negro^ft  iuch  ab  Aey  were  0ti^kiUSf'"totfi/tti^ 
and  as  tbey'come  fh»n  the  hancb  of  their  ibalter:  W^  iniik 
kaYe  that  oonAd^fatioto  to  pbytSogprnaktB."  Th«;  ttMiiU^MMt 
^  ^latery  tad  c^raded  habits,  of  ifise  w^rwth'  ih'&ipttiUk 
or  elevating^  the  scale  o{  ^jmcA  beauty,  Ai  q\itl»"<iUW 
of  their  attention.  .  .  i -.  >uu  M<»0 

We  have  said  that  there  are  aome  exoeptiotis  t6  Ae^gfttSM 
rule,  that  the  Egyptmn  people  were  not  dittiBguiriMiA'%j!m^ 
negro  character.  Two  of  the  exceptiotis  ore  dn^ifcttfly^lt 
ac^irdance  with  tiie  ibregmng  remarks ;  they  relate  try  MiSMiMi 
and  his  mother.  It  has  often  been  discusoed,  and  iliGKMA 
from  the  circumstance  of  Memnon  being  called  black  by  Tii|^ 
torrobcKuted  by  the  designation  emplc^red  by  Herodot«iarM^ 
specting  the  Bg3rptians,  of  their  being  black,  with  ^iped'Halki 
that  Memnon  was  a  negro.  That  fact,  as  we  have  >fc»#W^ 
would  not  preclude  him  from  being  the  handsomeift:  VmU 
next  to  AcMlIes,  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  by  a  ^lu4Mft 
accida^,  proved  by  the  illustrations  of  Rosellini  and dlWlli 
polfion,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  Memnon  wmb  half  a  Mtjgtbl 
his  mother  being  an  actual  negress.  His  mother,  ^hifN^Rfi^ 
represented,  is  not  only  black,  but  always  exhibits  the  puN^ 
negro  character;  and  Memnon  himself,  though  Ot^telf^ 
n«gro  in  btood,  approaches  the  negro  in  his  fhdBl  oM&lfe(^ 
may  be  readily  seen  by  a  copy  of  the  great  statue  tm-^'^^iktM 
of  Thebes,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  more  thanvtrpw  Atf 
entire  line  of  native  Egyptian  princes.  The  cokntt«d  MMMfti 
given  by  RosdHni,  and  con6nned  l^  ClmmpoUions^'M^M^ 
as  into  this  discussion,  which  we  think  final  as  totbd-feivto 
qtiestio  involved  rn  it.  With  regard  to  tiie  femdb»  {HOiuiMi 
of  the  courts  of  the  Pharaohs,  it  is  wordiy  of  iMOSkMtBK^ 
althoi:^  in  many  cases  they  are  represented  irilli  Tti"lUiiJ 
copper-coloured  complexion  as  the  males,  they  are  in  ^6kMuiiltd 
distinguished  by  a  gtdden  olive  colour,  somewhat  reSemUing^Mf 
complexion  of  the  Arab  and  Tunisian  women,  and  "^AMk} 
might,  by  possibility,  have  been  produced  by  being-  Wim¥ 
sheltered  from  the  scorching  effects  of  the  sun  than  th^ttiil^ 
population  of  Egypt.  But  although  we  have  no  i^eaaoif'tiJ^ 
doubt  that  it  represented  the  visiUe  complexion  of  thejf#crf 
ladies  of  Pharaoh's  court,  we  believe  it  to  have  been  ptJddMM^ 
in  an  artificial  manner,  by  cosmetics,  or  some  kind  of  dye". '  "^W' 
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.IWiffJtM^.tbri^HghQut  tbe  Baat^  boti^  ^i  imeient  i|nd  modfni 
4fflg%v^e  a^h<yipa,.vhtcb  we  wio^gly  tranaUte  the  camplior 
^(^qp^^i^h^llc^m^A  SoDit  apd  wtu«b  i»  a  fMrfuned  dye,  jieldijqg 
^^jjH4dfi»;  (4)ve.9Qloiur»  wa%  aad  i»  jet,  employed  io  tinguoig 
M^.^(Haple;uQii»  hftods^  end  feet  of  the  Asiatic  beauties 
Gold  duBt  and  minerals  were  evidently  used»  by. the  u^ffQ 
B^iBilifitffij  for.  powdering  their  wooUy  curls.  It  is  probfible 
4kf^i  <^  dust,  used  by  the  Boman  empen^s,  was  used  by 
ffffA^^aaik  for  his  hair ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossihle  to 
jHftdiWflUiod  what  bis  Egyptian  mistress,  the  daughter  of  Shi«- 
M^IBeaasin  Solomon's  Song,  by  sayings  that  hia  IocIm  are  bla^l^ 
^  a.  9avfln«  and  his  head  like  gold.  We  may  bere»  ^  p^99mk 
J9|r,  the  Egyptian  monuments  reproduce  theUack  rav<»i  locks 
j^.bif  SQO  Beboboam,  as  well  as  his  Jewish  feature  It  w^^ 
^i^Mst^m  throughout  the  east,  and  is  now,  ta  dye  tbe  skiQ  ^ 
Ij^biide  with  a  gold  colour,  and  sometimes  to  omamei^t  h» 
W^.gp^  ^^»  sometimes,  indeed,  the  femsile  Egyp^ 
aMgjfnifvi  exhibit  these  cumaments.  So  Sdcumi's  E^syp^ap 
lyM^a  ki  the  epithalamium,  Psalm  xli.  verse  15,  is  de8crii>ed, 
t^fi^t^  in  express  teans,  as  having  her  ^in  gilded  for  tb|9 
lyfl^BJ^n^  This  golden  colour  was  often  a  form  of  i^Kitbeosist 
|ia^^i4eds9ated  to  the  gods :  from  oU  this  we  inlw  th^  th)| 
Sg^^fifiA  aristocracy  affected  this  golden  olive  tiuit,  whic^ 
IHMMwWiwyd,  aa  it  is  known,  in  the  east  by  tbe  perfumed  dye^ 
^fclfcijlinnilli  It  is  curious,  that  of  the  two  wives  of  tbe  great 
f[imiffi%  jibe  favaurite  Isenc^re  (or  Nofre^),  is  always  c^re- 
r  a^th  this  golden  olive  ocwaplexion ;  while  Botaniadiey  his 
'  wilei  is  sometimes  represented  with  the  golden  olive  tint, 
iwarddr  to  show  that  it  was  artificial,  she  is  also  repre- 
>Wtb  the  native  Egyptian  copper  colour*  Coloured 
ftlfcH^th  portraits  of  each,  in  cdoured  costumes,  aregiveut 
Iwll^J^  Agadlini  and  Champollion,  and  both  minut^y  agree.. 
g#tMli<thfi  has  no  great  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  some  of 
4j|^  portraits  of  Isenofre  ane  exquisitely  hradsome.  It  is 
<y9»ta  dear  that  the  great  eonqueior,  h^  husband,  idolized 
hgf  OR  that  account;  since,  she  is  often  represented,  at 
Ipiminhul;  in  the  character  of  the  gwldess  Atiior,  or  Venus. 
y^  ope  casi^  indeedy  he  wooniiips  ber  by  an  actual  apotheosis, 
ilimself  i^Eenng  incense  to  ber  as  a  goddess,  in  the  character 
of /Anouki,  the  Vesta  of  Egypt  and  the  motber  of  the  god^ 
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(See  ChampoUion^s  monuments,  plate  VI.,  livraison  I.)  In 
the  Speos  of  Athor,  such  was  the  strange  form  of  Egyptian 
idolatry,  he  is  seated  by  her  as  a  god,  she  representing  the 
goddess  Venus,  or  Athor, — he  the  god  Ammon,  or  the  Ju- 
piter of  Thebes.  It  is  in  the  last  instance  that  liis  beautiful 
portrait  occurs,  with  the  Ammonian  horn,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted.  In  front  of  the  god  and  goddess,  thus 
apotheosised,  appears  Sesostris  himself,  offering  incense  to 
his  own  god-h^  and  to  that  of  his  wife.  The  portraits  of 
Isenofre,  in  both  these  latter  instances,  exhibit  a  character- 
istic of  lofty  and  heroic  beauty;  but  they  are  evidently 
portraits,  and  differ  strikingly,  especially  in  the  character 
of  their  aquiline  and  predominant  (we  were  going  to  say, 
aristocratical  nose),  firom  the  rectilinear  frigidity  of  the 
Greek  beau  idSal.  The  arrogant  custom  of  kings  deifying  and 
worshipping  themselves,  which  existed  in  the  east  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  thus  appears  traced  to  Egypt.  Rome,  under  the 
imperial  regime,  was  infected  with  the  same  eastern  presumption, 
as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Heliogabalus, 
and  others.  Augustus  forbade  his  deification  while  living ;  but 
his  friend  the  pro-consul,  Cornelius  Callus,  suffered  his  natural 
strong  sense  to  be  so  far  tainted  by  the  adulating  custom  of  the 
land  which  he  governed,  as  to  allow  statues  to  be  erected  to  him, 
and  incense  burned  before  them  as  to  a  Grod,  which  probably 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  Augustus,  and  caused  his  down- 
foil.  The  illustrations  of  Champollion  generally  concur  with 
those  of  Rosellini  concerning  the  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  the  representation  of  the  manners,  customs, 
arts,  and  amusements  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  published 
illustrations  on  this  head  are  more  limited  than  those  of 
Rosellini;  but  we  presume  that  the  present  deficiency  will 
be  supplied  by  the  publication  of  the  successive  livraisons.  The 
chief  novelty  of  Champollion^s  work,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
appeared,  consists  of  battle  pieces  and  warlike  details,  which 
Rosellini  has  not  yet  given,  and  which  serve  as  illustrations 
to  the  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  warlike  buDetins 
on  the  walls  of  the  palaces  of  the  Egyptian  conquerors,  which 
Champollion  supplies  in  his  Lettres  (crites  de  TEgypte. 

We  fumidied  our  readers  in  our  last  number  with  a  brief 
Sketch  of  the  Trades  and  Manufactures  of  Egypt  4000 
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years  agOy  supplied  by  the  rich  series  of  Rosellini'^s  illustra^ 
tions.  A  work  under  that  title  is  required.  It  might  be  at 
once  condensed  and  ample,  precise  and  perspicuous.  It  would 
not  depend  upon  the  vague  evidence  of  conflicting  or  hearsay 
historical  narrative,  cotemporary  or  posthumous,  but  upon  the 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  eye-sight  and  senses.  At 
present,  keeping  the  novelty  and  popularity  of  the  subject 
before  us,  as  our  guides  in  directing  this  investigation,  we 
pass  at  once  from  Rosellini's  ample  delineation  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  practised  by  the  Egyptians  of  Thebes  under  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  to  the  art  of  war,  in  all  its  curious  details 
at  the  same  period,  which  is  exhibited  in  Champ(^on''s  new 
work.  When  these  last  illustrations  are  complete,  we  doubt 
not,  that  a  History  of  the  warsy  ewpeditionsj  and  ewploits  of 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ^  might  be  given  with 
equal  accuracy  and  fulness  to  the  history  we  have  suggested. 
A  few  prefatory  pages  of  Champollion'^s  unfinished  illustra- 
tions of  these  wars  are,  very  properly,  occupied  with  coloured 
representations  of  the  arms  and  armour  employed  by  the 
kings  and  victors  themselves,  as  well  as  used  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  military  service.  Whatever  resemblance 
Mr.  Hamilton  may  have  seen  (and  the  resemblance  in  many 
respects  is  most  striking)  between  the  battle  scenes  recorded 
.  by  the  sculptors  of  Thebes  on  the  walls  of  its  palaces,  and  as 
graphically  depicted  by  Homer  in  the  Uiad,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  warlike  accoutrements  of  an  Egyptian  king  or  hero  were 
strikingly  dissimilar,  in  many  respects,  from  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Trojan  magnates.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  sombre  super- 
stition of  the  Egyptians,  there  was  not  an  article  composing 
the  dress  of  an  Egjrptian  king  or  chief,  from  the  head-dress  to 
the  shoe,  which  had  not  an  allegorical  meaning.  No  such  thing 
was  obviously  aimed  at,  in  the  tasteful  and  graceful  design  of 
the  warlike  panoply  of  a  Greek  chieftain.  The  only  remnant 
of  the  symbolic  form  in  the  armed  costume  of  Greece,  as 
appears  from  Homer,  and,  indeed,  from  the  most  ancient  Etrus- 
can vases,  was  the  allegorical  symbol  painted  or  sculptured  on 
the  shield,  and  indicative,  like  the  banners  of  the  twelve 
^bes  among  the  Jews,  either  of  the  Jndividualit  the  tribe,  or 
nation  to  which  he  belonged.  We  shall  have  a  ^ii^ord  to  say 
upon  this  singular  proof  of  the  existence  of  heraldry  in  the 
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remotest  times,  because  a  true  understanding  of  it  m  n^cesMrjr 
to  a  full  interpretation  of  the  Phonetic  language,  irithout 
which  little  further  progress  can  be  expected  ftom  Egyptkn 
discovery.      But  to  return  to  the  wariiW  costume  of   an 
Egyptian  hero.    Grotesque  and  untasteful,  as  were  in  many 
respects,  the  civil  and  religious  costumes  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  and  aristocracy,    their  warlike  cbstume,    fhongfi 
unlike  the  Greek,  was  n^t  deficient  in'splendour,  gracefldnes^ 
or  taste.    When  the  Pharaoh  went  to  battle,  the  Pskcent^ 
(which  was  the  inaugural  crown  of  Egypt, — and  conmst^ 
of  two  parts,   a  bucket,   representing  water,  or  the  lower 
hemisphere,  and  a  cone,  representative  of  fire,  or  the  upper 
hemisphere,  and  expressing  generally  the  arrogant  pretence  ol* 
being  the  Sun-Grod  of  both  worlds,)   was  laid  aside  for  a 
steel  casque,  of  a  peculiar  turban-like  form,  but  as  capable, 
as  the  Grecian  helmet,  of  tasteful  or  magnificent  embelfii))- 
ment.    On  the  blue-tempered  steel,  of  which  it  was  maltiry 
composed,    golden   circular   bosses   appear    sometimes  with 
Striking  effect.     The  golden  asp  proceeding  finom  the  fbre- 
head  is  never  laid  aside,  in  any  case  civil  or  warlike'.    'It 
always  indicates  royalty,   even  in  the  case  of  fbmalesr;   tli^ 
head  of  the  asp  being  often  intermixed   with   the  head  Jf 
the  gblden  vulture,  which  was  the  peculiar,  and  not  ungrabeftil 
crown,  of  the  Eg3rptian  queens.  Frequently  golden  ofnaxnents  of 
sphinxes,  such  as  those  which  decorate  the  helmet  of  Mincrvi^ 
enrich  the  sides  of  the  Egyptian  casque ;  but  in  no  case  fa  h 
overshadowed  by  the  crest  of  horse-h^r,  the  nodding  of  VhiHi 
Homer  delights  to  describe ;  yet  the  casque  is,  in  some  cas^ 
surmounted  by  an  ornament  of  equal  though  less  tferrfMb 
beauty— the  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  Trinity,  the  ^oV^ 
the  wing,  and  the  serpent,  apparently  in  solid  gold.    'Sdmei>f 
the  helmets  of  the  nations  at  war  with  the  Eg3rptians,  especi- 
ally those  supposed  to  be  Scythians  or  Bactrians,  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Greek,  consisting  of  a  steel  akull*oqp, 
with  a  crest,  condsthig  of  two  tassds  in  the  form  of  the lotiw; 
from  other  instances,  the  lotus  traversed  by  arrows  appears 
to  have  been  the  heraldic  standard  of  that  people.     It  sur- 
mounts the  walls  of  a  city  besieged  by  Araenoph  III^  wbioh 
might  be  Shushan,  in  Bactrim,  the  wwd  Shudian,  agnyyiiig 
lilies,  and  tradition  implying  that  Amenoph  III.,  or  Memnon, 
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e^M9)i^  ffTom,  or  built  that  place.— <$e£  Lim.  I.,  plate  15>  and 
\,\y\  II.,  plate  8. 

>  It  majr  be  added,  as  a  curious  corollary  to  the  above  remark^ 
that  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  model  of  the  Grecian  hel- 
i^t  body  armour,  military  philibeg  and  shield,  is  to  be 
found  among  the  Mexican,  or  rather  Tultecan  paintings  of 
Nev  Spain.  A  light  coat  of  mail,  sometimes  banded  with 
steel,  but  more  often  made,  to  all  appearance,  of  quilted  cotton, 
like  that  ascribed  to  Montezuma,  formed  the  next  appendage 
of  the  Pharaohs^  military  harness.  It  is  a  mere  military 
yariation  of  the  civil  tunic  which,  descending  to  the  knee,  was 
girdled  about  the  waist,  and  supported  over  the  shoulders 
by  two  straps.  Bracelets,  gorgets,  breast-plates,  and  anklets, 
were  worn  in  war,  as  on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  the  foot  of 
the  Pontiff  King,  which  is  often  exhibited  naked  on  religious 
occasions  (no  doubt  according  to  the  Mosaic  injunctfcyi,  "  put 
"  off  thy  shoe,''  &c,  and,  in  conformity  with  the.  practice 
of  the  modem  Turks,)  is  shod  with  a  heavy  sandal  or  sho^ 
nearly  as  ungainly  as  that  of  the  Mexican  warrior,  and  having 
a  curved  spike  at  the  toe,  not  unlike  shoes  worn  in  the  tim^ 
pf  our  Edward  I.  We  believe  there  is  no  institfice  c^f  a  shield 
4>eiqg  worn  by  a  Pharaoh  in  battle ;  if  there  were,  it  would  sol  w 
e  question  of  great  importance  to  the  Phonetic  language, 
nan^ely,  whether  those  ovals,  which  by  Young  are  called 
nng^  and  by  Cbompollion  cartouches,  for  what  reason  we 
^annot  understand,  may  not  have  been,  as  we  always  suspected 
,and  expr^3sed  from  our  first  entrance  on  this  subject  twenty 
y^^  ,agp^  royal  shields  bearing  their  appropriate  beraldjc 
dfy^e^p.  We  still  think  that  they  were  so,  and  we  shall  show 
bffore  :vre  have  concluded,  that  Champollion  is  driven 
^j:^e  force  pf  facts,  in  three  instances,  to  take  our  view  of  the 
n^t^**    Although  the  royal  hero  himself  never  appears  with 

*  It  is  not  requisite  to  repeat  our  explanation  of  the  Phonetic  language, 
leaving  comprehended  it  in  our  last  number  within  the  compass  of  a  brief 
lyiitlieais  of  the  fqmt  departmentB  of  the  Egyptian  faaerogtyphid^  language,  flf«. 
.  Jst^  Symbolic ;  2nd,  Phosetic ;  Sr</,  Hieratic ;  4/A,  Demotic  letters.  Cor  knowl^dgo 
of  the  Phonetic  is  not  perfect,  although  it  is  applicable,  with  tolerable  accuracy 
to  proper  names.  Its  imperfection  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
Champollion  has  changed  his  opinion  of  the  initial  sounds  represented  by  theee 
.aJphlkbctlcconAonantSi  repeatedly;  andheoften^capricioualy  or  forgetfully,  wUle 
intQ^reiing  nanies,  gives  them  different  elementary  powers.    Of  the  souuds 
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a  shield,  the  charioteers,  who  may  be  said  to  have  ocHtttitated 
the  cavalry  of  the  Egyptian  army,  carry  shidds,  the  shirid 

connected  with  the  titular, or  left  hand  ovals,  designating  the  "new  sanies" 
(see  Revelations,  chap.  II.,  v.  17)  of  kings,  we  know  nothing.  We  suqiect 
the  relics  of  a  sacred  or  patriarchal  language,  like  the  Devangari  of  the 
Brahmins, '  or  the  secret  language  of  the  Greek  mysteries,  to  have  been 
shrouded  under  diese  forms;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  this;  we  only  know 
that  the  name  Phra,  the  sun,  or  Pharaoh,  uniformly  constitutes  the  fint  symbol 
of  the  title.  Young,  as  is  well  known,  originally  thought  that  the  Phonetic 
characters  in  the  right-hand  ovals  were  expressed  syllabicaOy,  not  initially; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  basket  (her),  constituting  the  first  syllable  of  the  name 
Berenioe,  which  CharopoUion  reads  B,  and  with  wfaidi  Young  recantingly 
afterwards  concurred.  Now  we  believe,  that  Young  was  right  in  many  oasesi 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  confusion  by  having  one  initial  consonant 
represented  by  a  vast  number  of  symbols,  the  Phonetic  character  was  some- 
times read  syllabically.  This  is  proved,  in  numerous  instances,  in  the 
Demotic  language,  where  the  names  of  gods  are  introduced,  conati  toting'  oodi- 
plete  syllables  in  making  up  the  word.  It  b  Ucitly  admitted  by  ChampoUioo 
himself,  when  he  translates  a  single  symbol  into  the  sounds  Mend,  and  Sir  or 
Osir — mere  symbols  introduced,  we  believe,  into  the  names  of  the  two  Petamons ; 
one  symbol  in  the  name  Nofre-m^  he  reads  dtssyllabicaUy,  and  consequently 
heraldically.  Many  other  proofs  of  the  syllabic  powers  of  the  Phonetic  oharactecB 
might  be  adduced.  The  truth  of  Young's  first  view  is  proved  by  strong  corroboratiTe 
testimony.  The  Phonetic  characters,  forming  part  of  the  Chinese  hieroglyphical 
language,  and,  like  them,  employed  in  the  enunciation  of  proper  names,  are 
beyond  a  doubt  syUabic  Again,  the  Tultecan  hieroglyphical  language  has  also 
its  Phonetic  characters  depicted  in  oblong  rectangles  instead  of  ovals,  over  the 
heads  of  the  kings.  Now  these  are  uniformly  translated  syllabically.  Our  sole 
postulate,  however,  is  that  both  forms  were  occasionally  nsed.  If  syllabic  in 
any  respect,  the  Phonetic  language  was  so  far  heralchc  We  might,  as  we 
have  said,  multiply  proofs ;  but  we  will  gi^e  two,  that  heraldry,  clearly  derrvabic 
from  Egypt,  as  the  titular  ovals,  municipal  symbols,  and  national  banners  at 
all  events  prove,  expresses  itself  phonetically  at  the  present  day;  for  in- 
stance, a  mount  and  an  eagle  (symbols  by  the  way  perfectly  Tultecan),  phone- 
tically represent  the  Mount-eagle  family;  a  lock  and  a  heart,  in  heraldry,  phoneti- 
cally represent  the  Lock-harts.  We  do  not  think  any  further  proof  of  our  postulate 
is  necessary.  Now,  if  heraldry  represents  names  and  titles  upon  two  divisioos 
of  the  shield,  right  and  left,  is  it  likely  that  originating  in  Egypt,  as  it  indisputably 
was,  it  did  not  represent  upon  the  two  divisions  of  the  royal  shield,  or  upon 
two  combined  shields,  an  indispensable  distinction — indispensable  we  say,  because 
it  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  chiefs  in  battle  must  be  so  distinguished,  and  that 
they  were  so,  is  clear  by  implication  from  Homer  and  the  oldest  Etruscan  vases  f 
Why  may  not  these  cartouches,  as  Champollion  strangely  calls  them,  be  shields? 
This  is  an  obvious  query,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  solved  by  Champollion  himself 
who,  driven  to  recantation  by  the  force  of  fact,  admits  them  in  three  instances, 
in  his  Lettret  Sorites,  to  be  shields.  In  one  instance,  in  a  temple  in  Nubia,  be 
speaks  of  the  Phonetic  ovals  (cartouches)  being  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  kind  of  testudo,  or  rampart  of  shields,  by  the  Egyptian  soldiers. 
In  another  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  thirty  captives,  among  whom  is  Rehoboam. 
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being  employed  by  the  armed  warrior  in  the  chariot,  as  in  the 
oase  of  Idomeneus,  to  cover  his  own  body  as  well  as  that 
of  his  colleague  the  charioteer. 

The  shields  of  the  Egyptian  charioteers  differ  only  from 
the  Phonetic  royal  shields  in  having  a  square  base  instead  of 
the  peculiar  foot  or  prop  which  characterises  the  royal  Phonetic 
Qvak.  The  purpose  of  that  foot  or  prop  appears  to  be  this, 
to  suppcnt  the  shields  in  an  ornamental  manner  round  the 
walls  of  the  palaces,  or  it  may  be  for  the  use  of  raising  them 
occasionally  as  banners,  bearing  the  devices  of  the  Pharaohs 
on  long  cruciform  staffs  or  props,  as  they  are  symbolically  inter- 
preted to  be.  The  (tensive  weapons  of  the  Pharaohs  consisted 
of  a  bow  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  shaft  exhibiting  an 
obtuse  angle,  and  evidently  consisting  of  two  parts  united  by 
a  central  jmnt.  The  two  parts  ware  probably  of  elastic  steely 
and  the  effect  would  doubtless  be  to  give  immense  force  to  the 
discharge  of  the  arrow.  Two  quivers,  one  for  holding  javelins 
and  the  whip,  the  other  for  holding  arrows,  tasteful  both  in 
their  form  and  disposition,  and  often  magnificently  ornamented, 
diagonally  traversed  the  two  sides  of  the  Pharaohs^  war  car, 
which  consisted,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  green  hue  gene- 
rally imparted  to  it,  of  a  light  skeleton  frame  of  bronze  open 
behind,  and  low  like  the  Greek  cars  of  H^omer,  for  the  [lurpose 
of  easy  ascent  and  descent.  The  car  (Liv°.  I.  plate  15)  is  of 
gold,  as  the  inscription  attests.  A  scymetar,  of  a  peculiar  form, 
is  another  of  the  royal  weapons  exhibited  by  Champollion,  but 
the  cutting  part  of  the  blade,  unlike  a  scymetar,  is  on  the  con- 
cave side,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  reaping  hook  ;  it  may  be 
a  model  of  the  harpe  or  hooked  sword,  ascribed  to  Perseus. 
Another  formidable  weapon,  somewhat  resembling  the  hal- 
berds of  the  middle  century,  but  divested  of  the  iron  cross  at 
the  bottom  of  the  blade,  and  appearing  to  cut  like  a  battle  axe 
or  falcheon,  and  pierced,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  spear,  com- 


dragged  to  the  foot  of  Ammon  by  Shiebak,  the  crenated  ovals  which  designate 
their  names  are  called  shields.  A  third  time  he  employs  the  designation  in 
describing  the  battles  and  captives  of  Rameses-Me-amon,  at  Medinet  Abu. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  three  passages :  '*  Les  noms  ont  €t^  sculpts  dans 
les  earteU  servant  comme  des  boucliers  aux  peuples  enchain^*' — (LeUres 
icrU4s,  p.  337.)  It  may  be  added,  that  the  royal  ovals  are  ornamentally  disposed 
in  cornices,  like  the  thUld  it  in  Gothic  architecture. 
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jiletes  the  ofifensrve  armouiry  of  iatt  Egj^pfiiiv  h*fd:-  -Tht 
javelin  seems  to  have  been  discharge  in  thi^fflAimer  H«Mr 
ascribes  to  the  warring  chieftains  of  Tfoy,ah!hoiigh  theit 
may  be  fan*  reason  for  mfJerring,  from  the  cottdand  tutA 
at  the  end  ci  tlie  shaft,  the  use  of  mechanied  menis  far 
giving  impulse  to  the  discharge,  such  as  that  es^oyed  -M 
the  present  day  by  the  American  Indians  and  New  ZetlsmAer^ 
The  cars,  as  we  have  intimated,  are  often  of  llie  tnoit 
splendid  description.  No  springs  were  employed,  nor  were 
they  requisite,  as  the  warriors  stood  upright  in  them,  and 
because,  as  appears  from  Homer,  the  rattling  or  thundering 
ibttndfl  which  they  made  on  the  fidd  of  battle,  w«ne  derfhible 
auxiliaries  to  their  formidable  purpose.  A  bronze  pole  with 
two  large  rings  of  the  same  material,  diverging  from  the 
extremity,  through  which  the  harness  of  the  two  horses  which 
drew  the  car  was  passed,  completed  its  simple  constroctioh. 
But  the  car,  simple  as  it  was,  though  often  uniting  grace  and 
magnificence  in  its  form  and  embellishments,  would  have  beA 
nothing  in  point  of  regal  pomp  were  it  not  for  the  magnificetit 
horses  which  were  attached  to  it.  Some  of  these  animals  ^ 
inost  splendid  examples  of  the  war-horse.  The  beauty  of  their 
forms  is  most  striking,  and  though  of  a  different  breed,  they 
may "  often  vie  with  the  horses  of  Phidias,  represented  on  the 
'Parthenon.  No  artist  will  talk  of  the  stiff  forms  of  Egyp- 
tian sculpture  when  compared  with  that  of  its  pupib,  IJhe 
Greeks,  sitter  an  inspection  of  the  superb  and  graceful  animals 
which  draw  the  cars  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  which  appear  in 
every  varied  form  of  warlike  action  and  excitement  amidst  fTie 
battle  pieces  of  the  monuments.  The  harness  which  attablies 
these  animals  to  the  car  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  modenft ; 
but  the  reins,  in  order  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  hero  iree  for 
combat,  are  generally  lashed  round  his  body.  We  are  now 
describing,  from  a  coloured  illustration  by  Champol}idn,  a 
representation  of  Sesostris  in  his  war-car  (seeLiv*.  I.  plate  IS). 
The  stately  horses  which  draw  it,  whose  necks  are  loaded  wfth 
jewels,  cmd  protected  by  ornamental  fly  flaps,  and  whose  superb 
heads  are  invested  with  a  jewelled  diadem  surmounted  by  ostrich 
feathers,  seem  as  proud  as  the  divine  horses  of  Achilles,  of  the 
demi-gcxl  they  are  carrying  into  battle,  and  exhibit  not. less 
intelligence.    It  was,  doubtless,  to  these  beauUful  creatus^  that 
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lb<^  Egy^uJbadd^  of  Sdomon  iefer»  when  she  compares  the 
n^UtidepcHrtmeol  of  h^  lover  to  their  harmonious  action  in 
^«»  caif  of  the  Pbarqoh  Sfaishak>  her  &ther;  and  it  is  not  im- 
INnobaUe^  that  in  particularising  the  rich  omament^^  she  says  she 
milLmake  1m  liim^  die  has  also  in  view  the  jporgeous  oma- 
Kieiiis  uriftb  whkh  the  necks  of  these  favourite  animals  w^e 
dttlwatedL  At  all  events,  the  ornaments  thus  described  are 
all  Egyptian,  and  wara  by  the  Egyptian  aristocracy.  . 
, .  "  I  l)»ve  cofppared  thee,  oh  my  love,  to  the  oompany  of  honet  in  Pfasmob'i 
-chariots." 

*'  Thy  cheeks  are  cortely  with  rows  of  jewels  {Bethurhn) — thy  neck  tridi 
^Hildttt  {BttntniM)  of  ^d.** 

**  Web  too^  will  make  thee  borders  {Thwrineh)  of  gold,  with  studs  {Kniittk) 
.  of  silver." — Sohmon*t  Song,  chap.  I.,  v.  9,  10,  11. 

It  was  for  this  breed  of  horses  that  Solomon  is  recorded 
to  have  paid  such  enormous  prices,  when  importing  them  from 
I^pt.    They  are  related  to  have  fetched  as  much  as  150 

I  shekels*  of  silver,  which  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  be  nearly 
fSf^Ydlexii  to  the  price  of  the  best  breed  of  horses  in  this 

^ffqy^odxy,  at  the  present  time,  and  which  are  known  to  be 
pjt  Palmyrene  parentage — perhaps,  of  the  same  blood  as  these. 

,  The  car  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  was  attended  by  the  chief 
standard-bearers  of  the  army,  the  standards  being  symbolically 
devoted  to  the  diiferent  gods  of  Eg3rpt,  bearing  their  forms, 
and  being  as  varied  as  those  of  Rome.  He  was  also  attended 
by  running-grooms,  whose  position,  as  in  the  classic  chariots, 
,was  at  the  heads  of  the  horses,  and  by  the  fan-bearees, 
whose  fans  have  been  mistaken  for  standards,  but  which  are, 
m  feet,  palm  branches,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pole  in  agracj&- 
fuL  semirdrcular  form.  We  have  now  described  the  warlike 
jpanpply  of  an  Egyptian  potentate. 

.   EpUowing  Cbampollion'^s  illustrations,  we  shall  next  give 
a..bird^»-e]^  view  of  the  various  arms  of  the  Egyptian  military* 
service.    The  army  was  evidently  distributed  into  two  parts, 
09e  consisting  of  infantry,  the  other  of  war  chariots ;  cavalry, 
properly  so  called,  being  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  as  it 

,  appears  to  have  been  to  the  warring  nations  on  the  plains  of 

.  Troy.  It  was  in  their  chariots  and  hoAes,  as  the  Hebrew 
prppheciea  denoundngly  intimate,  that  the  proud  monarchs 

«  1st  Kings,  chap.  x.  The  chariot  produced  600  silver  shekels,  a  charge 
^f^  faiii^or  to  that  of  dor  most  stylish  coach-makers. 
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of  Thebes  vested  their  chief  militarjr  strength.  ^  Trust  not 
^<  in  Pharaoh^s  horses,*"  says  the  most  sublime  of  the  prophets; 
^<  they  are  not  spirit,  but  flesh.^  ^^  Rejoice,^  says  the  exulting 
song  of  Moses,  ^  for  Pharaoh'^s  chariots  and  his  host  are  cast  into 
^  the  sea.^  Homer,  as  every  classical  scholar  knows,  in  d^uct* 
ing  the  hundred  gates,  of  Thebes,  refers  to  its  numerous  war 
chariots  as  the  greatest  of  its  woeders.  The  pcnnpous  marcb 
of  his  poetry  concurs  with  the  procesuon  of  Theban  was 
chariots,  and  warriors,  exhibited  in  one  of  ChampoUioa'^s  illus- 
trations. While  surveying  it,  the  Mseonian  bard's  sonorous 
description  of  the  magnificent  procession  of  car-borne  war* 
riors,  issuing  from  the  gates  of  Thebes,  is  forcibly  brought 
back  to  the  memory. 

*  'ovd*  oca  QtiS»s 

AiyvwrtaSf  o^tj  vXtTara  ^fjuots  f »  KTv^Aarx  xtTratf 
At  y  fWiTofurwXo*  tiatf  ^ttiwaatot  V  «»*  ixacrv9 
Anpts  tfytywvai  av9  tnoiat*  not  o^iao'tv* 

Wliich  Pope  renders  by  the  following  translation,  which, 
though  not  strictly  accurate,  imitates  Homer's  resounding 
pomp  of  expression,  so  suitable  to  the  subject : — 

«  Not  all  proud  Thebes'  giant  walls  contain 
The  world's  great  mistress  on  the  Egyptian  main, 
Who  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  hundred  states, 
And  tlirongs  to  battle  through  a  hundred  gates ; 
Two  hundred  warriors  and  two  hundred  cars, 
Through  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars." 

From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  twenty  thousand  war 
chariots  were  the  amount  of  this  arm  of  the  Egyptian  mili- 
tary service*  Each  chariot  having  two  horses  and  two  men 
attached  to  it,  would,  in  modern  language,  raise  the  number 
of  the  cavalry  to  forty  thousand  men.  This  numbar  is  fully 
made  out  by  the  illustrations  of  the  warlike  expeditions  and 
battles  of  Sesostris,  now  first  laid  before  the  public  by  Cham- 
pollion'^s  great  work.  The  cavalry,  the  command  of  which 
appears,  from  the  inscriptions,  to  have  been  always  given  to 
the  king'^s  eldest  son,  was  divided  according  to  modern  usages 
into  different  brigades,  under  officers. of  different  grades, 
the  younger  princes  sometimes  holding  subordinate  com- 
mand. Some  of  these  brigades,  from  the  same  inscriptions, 
are  proved   to   have  been   very   numerous.     The  hierogly- 
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pfaocal  niAnbers  for  nine  thousand  appear  over  a  prooesnon  of 
cars  constituting  a  part  only  of  the  army  of  Sesoetris  in  bis 
expedition  against  the  nations  called  Robowrim  and  Scheti. 
See  Livraison  II.  plates  9St  and  24.     Ipsambul.     See  also 
jMMatm,  plates  18»  19)  ^^  and  21.    The  skilful  manner  in 
vhsch  the  processions  of  cars  are  arranged,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  varied  and  graceful  action  oi  the  horses 
as  well  as  the  varied  disposition  of  the  forms  of  the  war- 
rkvs  and  charioteers,  will  instantly  remind  the  reader  of  the 
procession  of  cavalry,  sculptured  by  Phidias,  at   the  Par- 
thenon.   Nor  will  it  admit  of  much  doubt,  that  the  Athenian 
colonists  from  Egypt  in  this  cognate  procession  of  warriors 
and  horses  came  for  their  model,  as  they  did  for  every  thing 
else,  to  their  Egyptian  parent.     The  same  obvious  marks  of 
portraiture,  the  same  traits  of  physiognomical  expression,  the 
same    intermixture    of   head   dress,   cap,  hat,  and  helmet, 
are  observable  in  the  Egyptian  procession,  as  in  the  Athenian. 
The  warriors,  in  the  car,  are  armed  with  a  long  pike,  a  short 
sword,  and  a  conical  shield.     They  wear  a  close  iron  skull- 
cap without  crest,  and  generally  a  coat  of  mail,  descending 
to  the  apron  of  the  tunic,  consisting  of  flexible  plates  of  steel ; 
they  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  well  armed.     The  infemtry 
were  much  more  lightly  armed.     They  were  divided  into  two 
brigades ;  the  first  consisting  of  archers,  the  latter  of  javelin 
men.    Both  were  provided  with  short  swords,  attached  to  their 
girdle,  but  only  the  last  with  shields.     A  large  part  of  both 
departments  of  the  infantry  wore  no  defensive  body  armour ; 
although  there  were  exceptions.     They  generally  bore  the 
domestic  striped  capote  and  ordinary  tunic;   but  in  some 
cases  an  iron  skull-cap  is  substituted  for  the  capote^  while,  in 
others,  the  warriors  have  their  heads  shaved  like  many  war- 
riors of  the  eastern  nations  of  the  present  day.    The  cause  of 
this  was  doubtless  the  same,  to  prevent  the  enemy  grasping 
them  by  the  hair  of  their  head  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

Another  curious  circumstance  may  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  it 
supplies  another  corroboration  of  the  well-known  proverb, 
"  That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,*"  as  many,  like 
ourselves,  has  been,  doubtless,  induced  to  exclaim,  while 
observing  the  youth  and  old  age  of  the  world  as  it  were 
bhaking  hands  together,  after  a  separation  of  4000  years,  and 
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finding  bow  wonderfully  ali^e  the;  ftre,  T^Jtie  i^gSPtJ^i 
cavalry  are  diBtiQguished,  like  our  present  crack  negixnent*  of 
dragoons  or  hussai-s^  by  wearing  the  moustache;  a  cMstjOilf 
yiithich  was  doubtless  meant  to  distinguish  th&ax  AqmiJie  jii? 
fantry.  Peculiar  standards  seem  to  distinguish  the  dW^^r^Oti 
battalions,  regiments,  or  brigades  of  the  anny;  wboie  jpq^, 
tains  (their  names,  and  titles,  being  generally  inscribed  oyer 
their  heads)  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  positioataAd 
bdton  from  the  troops  which  they  conunand.  Trumpetes^, 
and  heralds  are  also  attached  to  different  divisions  of  the 
corps  dCarmie;  no  other  military  instrumait  of  music  bvtp 
the  trumpet  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  £gy|idai^ 
army.  Baggage  and  ammunition  waggons,  not  mu^  uiv> 
like  the  present  in  form,  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  armj 
with  the  sutlers^  sumpter  mules,  and  \  droves  of  cattle,  &Ct 
which  were  destined  for  its  sustenance.  The  coronwffljrint, 
department  is  easily  distingi^ished  by  the  military;  usuaUjF, 
remaining  behind  in  the  encampment  while  the  ani\y  i& 
engag^  in  battle.  A  body  guard,  headed  by  the  ^ecoip^ 
son  <^  the  mc^arcb,  (the  first,  as  we  have  said,  being  gener^ 
of  the  horse,  whose  places,  in  point  of  etiquette,  wore  fijnst  aiut 
second  on  the  left  hand — not  the  right,  the  Hebrew  place  o£ 
honour* — and  composed  principally  of  the  princes  of  th^ 
blood  and  the  nobility  of  Egypt,)  surrounded  in  striking  and. 
distinguishing  costume  the  palanquin,  or  the  war  chariot>  oC 
the  great  autocrat.  Jn  front  of  the  army  a  standard,  gigwtic 
enough  to  haye  been  unfurled  by  • .    .. 

"  Azaz«l,  ou  the  right»  the  cherub  taU,*'  * 

of  Mihon'*s  infSomal  host,  and  dedicated  to  the  god  Anto^n',' 
was  carried  as  a  kind  of  military  palladium,  and  a  sylnbet 
diat  the  god  himself  went  forth  at  the  head  of  the  anny  of 
the  Egyptian  monarch,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Hop 
standard,  like  the  English  cross  of  St.  George,  or  the  French 
oriflamme,  was  the  royal  and  nation^  standard  of  ThdbeB  odi 
Upper  Egjpt;  and  appears  always  to  have  been  pbated 
with  rdigioug  rites  and  cai'emonieB  in  every  station  of  the 
monardi^s  ambitious  march,  wherever  new  battles  were  to  be 

•  SU  thou  on  my  right  b^uid,  until  I  make  thino  eoetoics  thjibomosU- 
P$QUn  ex. 
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(biigHt,  6r  neW  conquests  to  be  attained;  It  was  composed 
of  k  long  staff,  surmounted  by  a  solar  disc,  and  by  tbe  ram*s 
head  and  double  palm  branches,  symbolical  of  the  god.  It 
w^  distinguished  from  the  standard  peculiar  to  the  Pharaoh 
Uithseif,  and  which  consisted  of  a  branch  of  the  Dautny  or 
ptfm  tree,  embellished  with  gold,  and  painted  of  the  four 
sacred  colours,  placed  on  a  staff  of  moderate  dimensions,  and 
'  ^eoitTiSly  indicating  the  place  of  the  royal  tent.  The  height 
6t  the*  great  standard  of  Ammon  must  have  been  considerable, 
lihce,  on  one  occasion,  it  appears  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
sixty  men,  and  with  sufficient  interval  between  their  ranks 
t6  prekjerve  a  dignified  and  orderly  march.  It  may  be 
fS&irly  presumed  to  have  been  not  less  than  ^xty  feet  in 
lleight,  the  average  height  of  the  obelisks;  and  it  was 
m^ant,  doubtless,  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  army  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  rekindle  their  zeal,  by  reminding  them  of  the 
presence  of  the  holy  s3rmbols  and  guardian  gods  of  their  na- 
tive country.  An  inscription,  running  along  the  length  of 
t!h!^  gfeat  standard,  in  one  instance,  and  translated  by  Cham- 
^IHon,  strikingly  resembles  the  formulary  of  the  Psalm  (llOthJ 
we  have  just  quoted,  which  has  struck  others,  beside  our 
selves,  as  having  an  Egyptian  association  running  through 
it'  from  beginning  to  end.  The  second  verse  of  the  Psalm 
i^  equally  characteristic  as  the  first,  and  agrees  with  Champol- 
fibnr^s  translation ;  indeed  Ammon  is  depicted  on  another  oc- 
easier  as  employing  almost  the  same  words  to  Sesostris,  wheh 
sending  him  forth  on  his  conquering  mission.  ^^  Thy  lord  shall 
**  send  the  rod  of  ttiy  power  (id  est,  the  rod  of  Ammon)  out  of 
'^j^he^ycity ;  rulethoain  the  midstof  thy  enemies.'^  Passing 
dif^the  words,  *^  tine  people  aball  offer  thee  free  wiU  offin-ings 
^  in  the  day  of  thy  power,^  which  curiously  concur  with  an 
tpitbet  i^pHed  to  all  the  Pharaohs,  ^<  king  of  a  willfng  peo- 
^  pk,^  these  words  wMl  strike  any  one  by  their  afflnity  to  the 
bofstfiil  sculptures  on  the  pn^la  of  idl  the  palaces  of  tbe 
trkBB{diaat  conquerors.  *^  Tbe  Lord  on  thy  right  hand  shall 
<^  wound  even  kings  in  the  days  of  bis  wrath,  andsmitein  sunder 
*^  the  heads  over  divers  countries.""  The  sculptured  formula,  as 
is  wdl  known,  is  precisely  the  same  as  this,  the  king  smiting 
in  minder  the  heads  of  the  different  countries  with  a  sword 
griven  him  by  Ammon.    Again,  the  last  verse  is  inexplicable, 
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unless  with  reference  to  Egyptian  association,  "  He  shall  drink 
<«  of  the  brook  in  his  way ;  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  liishcad.'^ 
Now  the  well  known  symbol  of  Ammon,  and  the  hieroglyphic, 
even  of  his  name,  is  a  ram  drinking  from  a  brook,  expressed 
by  a  vase  emitting  a  stream  of  water,  a  well  known  type  of  a 
fountain,  river-head,  or  brook.  We  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  diverge  slightly  from  our  track,  in  giving  this  explanation, 
because  we  think  the  striking  corroboration  thus  supplied,  to 
be  a  matter  of  justice  due  to  the  sagacity  and  accuracy  of 
Champollion.  We  have  spoken  of  the  royal  standard,— the 
Doum  branch.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  body  guard 
generally,  were  distinguished  by  a  sceptre,  which  represented 
the  same  form  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  were  two  marks  that 
always  distinguished,  as  heraldry  now  does,  princes  of  the 
blood ;  the  first  was  the  palm  branch  sceptre,  which  they  car- 
ried in  their  left  hand,  and  the  next,  a  peculiar  lock  of  hair, 
descending  irom  the  temples  and  from  the  fillet  diadem  with 
which  they  were  bound,  in  a  bag  of  blue  silk  imitating  a 
horn,  and  resembling  that  which  is  always  indicative  of  Horus, 
the  son  of  Osiris,  although  not  plaited  like  the  latter.  We 
may  add  another  form  which  distinguished  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  as  well  as  the  princesses  of  the  court-^their  names  ap- 
pear in  a  single  oval,  and  are  only  written  Phonetically.  The 
second,  or  titular  oval,  was  never  added  until  they  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  The  titular  oval,  therefore,  was  exclusively  royal, 
and  no  light  has  been  thrown  hitherto  on  their  symbols,  unless 
we  can  induce  the  reader  to  concur  with  us,  that  the  two  con- 
stituted the  half  quarterings  of  the  same  heraldic  blazonry 
by  which  at  this  day  both  the  tides  and  names  of  families  are 
symbolically  expresned. 

With  instances  of  this,  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
Egyptian  s3rmbolic  and  Phonetic  system  of  expressing  names, 
we  could,  if  we  pleased,  inundate  these  pages ;  but  we  have  at 
present  a  main  object,  connected  with  the  work  of  Cham- 
pollion, under  review,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  perspicuity 
and  unity  of  the  investigation,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  diverted  from  that  track.  We  return  to  comjdete  our 
description  of  the  costume  of  the  body  guard.  Beside  the 
Doum  branch,  which  they  carried  in  their  ld%  hand,  they  were 
distinguished  by  a  weapon  in  their  right  hand,  not  usual  in 
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other  dqiartments  of  the  military  service,  viz.  a  battle  axe. 
They  generally  wear  long  and  costly  robes,  covanng  the 
whole  person,  of  the  favourite  green  colour  peculiar  to  the 
Pharaohs,  and  which  appears  to  have  originated  the  sacred 
green  colour,  adopted  by  the  eastern  Caliphs  claiming  al- 
liance with  Mahomet.  These  robes  seem  to  have  been  of 
green  muslin,  for  they  exhibit  the  colour  of  the  inner  tunic 
worn  by  the  kings,  queens,  and  princes,  and  even  the  com- 
plexion and  articulation  of  their  limbs.  It  is,  however,  not 
ascertainable,  whether  the  upper  part  of  the  tunic  of  the  body 
guard  was  invested  with  a  body  coat  of  flexible  plates  of  mail. 
This  splendid  body  guard,  with  theft*  peculiar  costume,  ac- 
coutrements, and  standards,  and  the  symbolic  standards  of  the 
hierarchy  occasionally  exhibited  among  them,  are  always  seen 
marching  in  double  column  before  and  after  the  car  or  palan- 
quin of  the  Egjrptian  potentate.  Their  number  is  not  pre- 
cisely fixed,  but  the  symbols  of  6000  on  one  occasion  appear 
above  their  heads,  and  the  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  they 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  sacred  band  of  royal  and  noble 
youths  who  surrounded  the  war  chariot  of  Darius  and  the  Per- 
sian kings.  Our  readers  will  perceive  we  have  not  vainly  boasted 
of  the  accuracy  which  might  characterise  a  "  History  of  the 
^<  Egyptian  wars  during  the  ISth  dynasty^  as  well  as 
the  accuracy  with  which  a  history  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
same  time,  might  be  framed.  Neither  ey&-sight,  or  figures  can 
deceive.  Whenever  a  body  of  Eg3rptian  infantry  appear  in 
march,  their  numbers  are  uniformly  added.  There  can  be  no 
wilder  exaggerations  than  those  which  throw  doubt  upon 
the  march  of  Alexander,  when  we  are  trusting  to  the  narra- 
tives of  Quintus  Curtius,  and  others.  But  the  numerical 
accuracy  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  fidelity  of  the  whole 
pictorial  narrative.  The  cavalry  march  in  double  column, 
the  infantry  in  successive  lines,  the  numbers  of  each 
rank  being  always  ascertainable.  The  slingers  fight  irr^ 
gularly,  scattered  or  in  ambush,  like  our  sharp-shooters ;  but 
the  archers  shoot  in  regular  platoon  or  ^hdon,  like  our  mus- 
keteers. All  the  usual  strategies  of  a  field  of  battle,  indeed,  are 
apparent  in  the  Egyptian  army;  with  this  diffaroice,  that 
arrows  and  slings  are  used  instead  of  fire-arms.  Certainly 
there  is  no  evidence,  in  these  battles  and  si^es  of  the  Pharaohs, 
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pf  that  IcDo^dedge  of  the  means  t^  dtsdMr^fig^^ 
has  been  aR^^,  and  ld)ly  argued,  to  ftAve  Jb 
India^  ^c[  China^  itotb  Ihtie  imnunidiriat^  Md  torlMi(fedrig»> 
hated  the  sugge^m  both'of  tMet9¥eefe^<kit«'liwi<y£<Be  < 
rockets.  Noi-  is  there,  indeed,  fti  tmy  rf^thei  " 
whatever  may  remain  to  be  produced  either  liy: 
JChampoWon, — any  unquestionable  exbibitiov 
balistse^  baleatic  cranes,  or  battering  rams,  wlridi^ioaM^Mirf 
the  artillery  arm  6f  the  Greek  and  Bomm  neiitaj 
In  the  Mege  of  fortified  places,  one  of  which  is  ] 
ihe  Propylon  of  Lonqsor,  and  another  in  tfe 
'erroneously  called  the  Mernnonium,  the  moreprimttfei 
attack  IS  reported  to.  It  is  strictly  in  aocosdaooe  wiO^  4ir 
Hebrew  description  of  the  mode  of  attacking  the  eoMntani 
fortresses  of  the  Anakim  and  Canaanites.  ^  Thou  ihahihwp 
!"  up  dust,  arid  take  them.'' — ^•^He  shall  cast  up  4k^MfMft 
*^  against  it.*  j^>  ■:  nim 

The  Egyptian  besiegers  are  represented  in-  Hmryftjijfct; 
btiriglif^g  stones  in  baskets,  heaping  up  fntrmfhirMiiLinijlfcr 

'form  of  Bttle  hilts,  so  as  at  once  to  jMPOtect  the  ^"i^iiguJHir 
treriches,  and  at  the  same  time  to  commMid- or  iwik)  Ibe 
besieged  ramparts.  The  height  of  these  artiiidUfibJlMMi 
tjAnfk  have  been  considerable,  since  the  scaling  AwMirs»jfp> 

.p^o^ed  for  carrying  the  place  by  storm,  occattonaUjidbtiiit 
reach^  above  half-way  to  their  t<^.    From  the  *tq|ft  oBttkmlt^ 

.'  t>ther  ladders  are  again  raised,  to  endble  the  h6akffmg4mt3gio 
>each  the  battlements.  The  midriks  euplc^red,l>on  JwlJlf vdi^ 
for  the  purpose  t>f  clearing  the  ramparts  car  thcf  laMm^^Ae 
besiegers  or  besieged,  are  mtows  Mid  javefina ;  tint  tht\  ti>qi|pi1 
also  pour  down  heavy  stones  on  the  headaotfAfebiuBiyr^jmd 

.  the  besi^r!$,  when  eoming  into  doaei^il,  lB«fe?thpfeJtiidl|ii 

'  toged)^  Mce  the  Roman  t^toise,  andemploy ^^^word-  dJSie 
foHlfications  resemble  all  those  which  existed  tq>  *rthetiitlrfif 

.  Hhe  invention  of  gunpowder,  htt^g  long  rangea  <elirnmiiwl 
battlements,  wfth  toopAioles  far  -the  disdHucsge  e<  artwwNuilpI 
sunn6unted  with  crenated  turreld;^    The  only  <hiwdfc«ig|ir 

^distinction  in  ihar  masonry,  which  te,  howewr^-ideddedljpkiCf- 
lierent  ftom  the  Eg3rpti»i,  is,' that  i^r»insesuN(Ume,iiamtud 
oYbebghdd  horissontaHy,  sEre  friacMl  «)ini«dfyt.':  i^fuyAMNPr- 
ever,  that  in  die  instances  where  the  diatinetion3ipfwan(}  i 
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liidbrr iifttf^tipm  iMjr  be  i^tei^d  to  be  r^firesente^.    T^e 

tKMtatkm  ^Liv^  II,  p.  S2)  is  an  Acropolb,  on  the  top  of 

^dtSi^iamng  tbitad^imlage^of  a  river  or  stream  running  near 

im^ftm.}  The  seidplii«ed.|[VgriMi^  of  the  result  of  the  attack 

rfllw>llmnHiiiL¥icfi8,thusao  lucc^n^ely  described,  is  equally 

:ili  all- its  other  details^  including  the  various  for- 

>  mt  dm  field  of  battle,  the  majDuoeuyres  emjJoyed   by 

^pmtkn,  whether  tnlaatry  or  cavalry,  and  the  issue  of 

ilie-  d«y  to  bodi  parties*   Had  we  the  advantage  of  sculptured 

•fcntitfinfriike  diis,  we  should  not  have  to  dcoibt  now  of  th^ 

^by^  whidi  the  battles  of  Issys  or  Fharsalia  were  won,  or 

rito  naay  dissentient  and  vague  accounts  of  what  produced 

ife  AmI  roHt  at  Waterloo.     The  numbers  of  the  dead,  either 

tCNI' tiie"Side  of  the  victors  ov  the  vanquished,  are  distinctly 

<|Hilb]jkiniled — the  modes  of  death  by  which  distinguished 

^H£«id«id|i  peridbed,  on  either  side,  are  clearly  ascertained — the 

numbers  of  the  enemy  made  prisoners  are  also  clearly  expressed 

^-L^^bf/jdiffeient  tribes  and  nations  to  which  they  beloi^;^ — ^the 

'rtiiiIMn  of  die  kii^  and  chiefs  made  prisoners,  as  well  as  their 

^fbKMto  imd  d&dr  costume  are  preserved — and  the  numbers 

'ilt  dkmttr  rteerved  for  captivity,  and  those  devoted  to  death 

«JiK>ttiQtilatioii,  ara  all  detailed  with  arithmetical  accuracy. 

•^Ihe^' Bgypliaas    had    one    true    mode    of    indicating   the 

^NUidbcT  of  the  vanquished,  vur.,   by  cutting  off  their  right 

♦iMiilil"  ipthe  Banoeseium  the  victor  is  seated  on  the  front  of 

^id^'^att^i'idmtk  occasionally  serves  as  a  military  throne,  ^ls 

^m*^milk(m  of  the  aa&guinary  record;   and  the  symbols  of 

^^fc^^mtiWr,  14)000,  appear  above  the  heaps  of  hands  iirhi^h 

Nsi^^plMiiii  fiNfenicUble  tribute  at  his  feet.    Three  f  unctioi^es 

i^mtm'^haaie  been  especially  employed  in  the  f^gyptian  arpay, 

^^BT'Ad^iMtrpbse;  one^  the  minister  dT  justice,  who  was  invested 

'»tpfth  Avmvd  of  a  peculiar  fonn  for  the  eioscution  of  hia  cruel 

^^tiflMT;  -aeoatidly,  the  herald,  who  proclaimed  the  result  to  tike 

''^Ma  «itay,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 

'^fllhe«eiiieA,  who  raise  their  hands,  like  the  Romans,  in  the  act  of 

-^UMidBg  the  victor  general  by  the  title  of  imperator ;  and 

^Aird,  tbereoondar  or  scribe^t  may  be  one  of  the  order  of 

•aofibn   (HiercgrammaticiJ-^who  writes  down   the 

.  specified  on  the  oflScial  taUets.    We  have,  hitherto, 

^'^MTithe  mder  will  perceive,  been  giving  a  general  d^crip- 
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tion  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  war  under  the  PhajmohS' of  Ch^ 
eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Chatnpdllioa's  work  now  under  nevievr, 
corroborated  by  other  illustrations.     It  ia  now  our  pi?ovi]p«e.la  . 
give  a  more  particular  explanation  of  t^  battles,  sieiges,  afd 
military  manoeuvres,  as  supplied  by  the  iUustratiQn3  to  whieb  - 
the  hitherto  published  livraisons  of  QiampolUon  are  oanfioed^ 
They  are  contained  in  the  second  and  last  livraiso*.     We 
have  informed  our  readers  that  there  is  noletter^presa  de^cdfh 
tions  of  them,  but  some  meagre  and  provisional  DOticea>  <ui : 
which  little  reliance  can  be  placed, — and  we  shall,  tiberefiore^ 
supply  the  void  by  a  brief  explanation,  to  which  we  must 
trust  to  our  own  sources  of  information.     A  few  js^falor^' 
words  will  be  requisite,  to  render  the  particular  siAject  of  these 
illustrations  intelligible. 

On  the  great  plain  of  Thebes,  intersected  transversely  lima 
north  to  south  by  die  Nile,  and  bounded,  on  the  west,-  by  .the 
Lybian  rocks ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Arabian  ehain,  alitt 
remain  the  magnificent  relics  of  the  four  quarters  of  hundffed<» 
gated  Thebes;  the  populous  No-Ammon  of  scripture^^-^Jie 
^^  ft>M<rr»  lofAots'"  of  Homer ;  to  the  north-east  is  Kamae^  t(^ 
the  south-east  Louqsor;  to  the  north-west,  are  th^  Menmoiv 
mium,  and  the  Thothmoseium ;  to  the  south-east^  the  palace^ 
of  Medinet  Abu.  On  these  magnificent  momuBi^ts  iSie^ 
warlike  exploits  of  various  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  an^ 
represented.  Eamac  preserves  the  exploits  of  the  difl^tadtv 
monarchs,  who  at  different  times  contributed  to  its  atnio^ 
ture,  from  those  of  Thothmos  the  First  to  Shishak^  iil^ 
eluding  those  of  Sesostris.  The  remnants  of  Uie  Ame»»^ 
phium,  near  the  two  colossal  figures  of  Memnon,  prove*  thati 
his  exploits  are  there  recorded.  At  the  Ramesdum  and 
the  palace  of  Medinet  Abu,  the  warlike  expeditii»8  apd 
triumphs  of  Rameses-Me-Amon  are  immoartaUsedU  JBkit 
the  whole  of  the  northern  portions  of  Louqsor,  indudiiig  tb^ 
great  Fropylon,  and  the  first  courts,  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
a  sculptured  narrative  of  the  great  warlike  expecfiticms  of 
Sesostris,  by  whom  those  potions  of  the  fabric  were  exclusively 
built.  Exact  cofnes  of  this  sculptured  narrative  aa  if  to 
corroborate  its  proof,  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  They  are  to 
be  found,  in  a  more  limited  form,  on  the  walls  of  the  gveat 
temple  and  palace  <^  Eamac,  to  which  that  mmtaeh  mad^ 
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additions,  like  his  predecessors  and  some  of  his  successors. 
Thej  are  also  to  be  found  at  Ipsambul,  and  to  these  the 
present  worV  is  confined. 

The  object  of  Champollion's  illustrations,  and  which  remain 
U>  be  completed,  is  to  furnish  all  the  illustrations  requisite  for 
impartii^  a  correct  idea  of  the  campaigns  of  Sesostris ;  and  it 
was  with  a  view  to  this  unity  of  object,  doubtless,  that  the 
ecxnmission  employed  in  the  selection  of  his  papers  have  very 
properly  commenced  the  publication,  with  coloured  portraits 
of  himsdf  and  his  wives,  and  with  fac-similes  of  his  costume, 
accoutrements,  arms,  chariots,  and  entire  military  equipage. 
Much  remains  to  be  supplied,  in  order  to  cqpiplete  this  object ; 
but  we  think  it  fair  to  presume  that,  by  this  reasonable  purpose, 
the  commission  were  guided  in  their  selection.  The  warlike 
iHustrations  which  follow,  entirely  consist,  as  far  as  they  go,  of 
cofrfes  of  the  great  campaigns  of  Sesostris  at  Ipsambul,  drawn 
from  the  originals  on  the  propyla  and  porticoes  of  Louqsor. 
These  few  explanatory  words  being  premised,  we  may  now  add 
sovne^ng  on  the  subject  of  the  especial  narrative  conveyed  by 
the  illustrations  in  question.  We  are  entitled  to  be  brief  in  doing 
80^  partly,  because  the  portion  thus  brought  before  the  public  of 
the  extensive  campaigns  of  Sesostris,  is  very  limited,  as  far  as  the 
poblication  of  these  livraisons  go;  and,  partly,  because  Cham- 
poUi^ti  has  supplied  a  good  explanation  of  the  subject  matter 
df  these  illustrations  in  his  Lettres  Serif 68^  to  which  we  may 
gen^tdly  refer  the  curious,  or  interested  reader.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  particulars  of  the  battles 
and  ^Ampaigns,  thus  sculptured  and  recorded,  we  recommend 
him  to  have  the  volume  of  the  Lettrea  Scrites  by  him,  while 
he'examibes  the  illustrations.  It  would  be  merely  loading  our 
pages  with  copies  of  Champollion'^s  descriptions,  were  we  to 
eeniprehend  a  detailed  interpretaticm  of  these  sculptured  bulle- 
tins of  Sesostris  in  this  article.  We  only  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  middng  a  few  observations,  in  addition  to  our 
preceding  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Art  of  war 
under  the  18th  Theban  dynasty ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  out  and  preserving  any  new  lights  which  may  be  thus 
thrown  on  the  vast  and  extensive  campaign  of  S^ostris,  to 
wfaidi  we  referred  in  our  last  number.  The  great  historical 
doubts  connected  with  that  campaign  are,  as  we  have  said. 
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ogoipktely  cleared  up  by  it ;  but  tlieir  u^  jsoroe  ot.^joai^fm 
description,  wUch  stUl  remain  tp  be  cleared  up.-  Oi^  vm^  of 
tbe  nations  against  whom  he  made  war,  we  H^iow  little  ^^i; 

The  Negroes,  the  Bactrians,  the  Jews»  the  tattooed  ^^jp^r 
borea|i$9  are  easily  recognised  ampog  the  national  tjpe»  of  PpPH 
qu^iped  nations.  The  Moschausch,  whom  we  suppose  t^  b^^lv; 
a^ifnt  Moscovites,  and  always  combined  with  the  ScbelJI^iac 
^th-iai^ss  ve  always  distinguishable  by  their  ginileft;^sil4 
striped  tuniCy  by  their  beards,  hair,  and  profile,  resenibBng  tN^ 
Russians  of  the  present  day.  Sut  the  chief  doubt  is  i^m 
ivere  the  Fourasatg.  Were  they  an  Indian  nation,  w  jQbwh 
pdlioQ  suppoaes?  Extraordinary  qualifications  distis^i^ 
Uiem.  The  people  seem  to  combine  two  tribes,  or  nations,  W[nte4 
by -alliance,  or  by  affinity,  but  different  in  costume*  -Hgf^ 
were  unquestionably  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation;  we^u^peir^ 
in  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  than  tbe  cotemppnoy  l^gRP^ 
tian^  who  attacked  them.  Their  chiefs  and  aoUier&^re.ajKi^ 
accoutred  with  hauberks,  resembling  the  Norman,  with  hqi^ 
sk^^-^ps,  decorated  with  horns  like  the  Saxony  a.aiiciptifi^ 
the  girdle^  a  weighty  round  shield,  and  a  strong  404  |r|4)-t 
shapved  qpear^  But  the  costume  of  the  noUer  r$ce^ jm^ig 
iham  i^  q\ii4e  different  from  this.  They  are  tbe  finest jcioftfifif 
HKsiyd^cidedly,  in  physiognomy,  in  frame,  and. dep(|i|ni^9f^ 
of,  any*  p^J^esented  on  the  monuments*-*4hey  bme  nqbto 
«levat^,  and  intelligent  physiognomies — they  Ore  nfadyB  #w( 
even  elegantly  formed.  Their  tunics  resemble  arfaihijWiW^ 
surtout  with  pockets,  a  plated  cuirass  6pcm  the^d^q^M^i^arfAq 
the  waist  being  soperadded  to  it.  But  their  head-4iis^  J#iWM 
gularly  elegant.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Bactrfanr  bn^ 
dress  on  the  Persepolitan  monuments,  but  it  moreAtriklAt^ 
resembles  that  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  consisting  of  a'^Jifemt 
surmounted  by  ostrich  featiiars,  or  palm  branebes,  {daeed^n 
culttrly,  and  slightly  verging  outwards.  In  £sct»-  di^Aol 
only  resemble  in  this  head-dress>  but  in  costume,  and  in  phy? 
siognomy,  some  of  the  sculptured  forms  preserved  cm  the  waU4 
of  the  old  temples  and  palaces  in  New  Spain; '  ascribed  -^ 
some  writers  to  the  Tultecans,  who  preceded  tbe  Mexisalss-six 
hundred  years ;  but  by  the  native  Indians,  to  tbe  6iant%  or 
wandering  Masons,  a  well  known  designation  -of  tbe  expelled 
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Cyckyp^an,  or  shepherd  fkmilj.    It  is  still  more  singiihur,  that 

&e  iteponutnentd^  on  -which  these  sctdpttires  appear,  or  connected 

Wth'   theiYi,  resemble  the  unvarying  characteristics  of  those 

which    are   called  Cyclopean,    and  many  may  doubtless  h^ 

a^vibed  to  them  without  exaggeration.   Some  of  the  pyramids 

el^UaJ  by^tbem  arelarger  in  base  than  those  of  Egypt,  and  com^ 

jkJsed -of  equally  permanent  materials.    Their  rock-hewn  trea- 

•Mri^  resemble  in  every  respect  the  Cyclopean  fabric  call^  the 

Ctt^teoryofAtreus.  Theirrock-builtfbrtificationsresemblesnnilar 

CJjnclopean  structures  at  Tyrins,  and  elsewhere,  and  their  sub-^ 

(efi^ranean  sepulchres  are  approached  by  similar  descending  galled 

ri^  and  distributed  into  similar  sepulchral  rooms.  Their  palaces 

are  t:lKiracterised  by  gidleries  constructed  with  the  wrfl  knowri 

^^Idpean  arch,  consisting  of  receding  courses  of  stone  in  a 

(Hktigular  form.    In  one  of  these  monuments,  mar.,  the  Flower 

^ny^^  of*'  Oaxata,  appear  individuals  precisdy  like  those 

iSBSiA  the  Ponrasata,    conquered    by  Sesostris,  !n  phjmio^ 

^MAy,  heild-dress,  and  costume.    Were  these  the  sanfe  peoi 

fi€}  were  the  Pourasata  a  branch  of  the  shepherd  itKref 

ii^'^hereany  affinity  between  them  and  the  aboriginal  Ame- 

Attn  tndiatts?    We  do  not  affirm  it,  because  the  mode  6t 

Mtehing  America,  either  aboriginidly,  or  cotemporan^^O^ly 

Wtlt'fltsostris,  would  still  be  unaccounted  for.     Bnl  ano^er 

rMmi^kaUe  fact  should  be  added,  which  gives  additional  fecUSoK 

fei*''fhe  ittfct^nce,  though  it  does  not  prove  it.     These  men  are 

hsii  aitrd  beardless;  ever  the  well  known  characterii^es  of  the 

Jft^riean  Indians.     Were  they  then  East  Indians,  as  Cham- 

p61M#ri^erpposeif,  and  was  America  orighidly  peopled,  as  many 

Matw^tMti  have  brgued,  from  the  East  Indies,  and  ttcm  ih6 

a^f««ient:  IHdIah  isks  P    If,  then,  the  Tultecans,  or  whatever 

niJi^ftvhiAXi  the  monuments  ascribed  to  them,  came  from  the 

tdO^^^  Asia^  it  is  quite  cettain  that  the  Asteeks,  or  Mexi^ 

c^mi  come  from  the  north  of  Afina,  and,  conquering  them, 

fNHMpied  Aeir  place;  their  passage  across  Bhering's  Straits 

ia  tio  gi^eat  geo^ra^Aical  difficulty.    The  Pourasata  of  the 

momiments  were  unquestiofiabty  a  maritime  people.    The  sea 

fl^ht^  b«tw4xt  thmr  fleet  and  the  navy  of  Sesostris^  is  reprtN 

senteA  o^  tl^e  propykm  <rf  Lotfqsor,  and  in  the  speos  to  w4iich 

#e  tCtt  fK)W  tefen*ing ;  they  are  represented,  in  this  instainee; 

i^*deieated^  as  driven  tp  their  ships  wi th  great  Blaught<^9-a»tf; 
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as  flying  in  routed  haste  from  the  sliore,  where  the  batde 
takes  place.  We  leave  the  problem  of  the  comieetkn  ^f 
the  Pourasata  with  the  American  Indians  to  learned  leisure. 
There  are  other  modes  of  accounting  for  the  collision  which 
we  have  assigned,  if  we  were  mclhied  to  indulge  a  cDnjectural 
and  not  improbable  speculation.  The  Carthaginians  were 
naval  neighbours  of  Egypt.  Their  mother  state*.  Tyre,  made 
three-year  voyages  to  a  place  called  Ophir,  The  Carthagi- 
nians are  recorded  to  have  made  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  and  to  have  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Egyptians  were  perfectly  aware  of  an  Atlantic  island,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  was  lost,  or  which,  in  their  symbolic  language, 
was  drowned.  Did  the  Tynans  and  Carthaginians  really 
trade  there?  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  a  number  of  AsiAdc 
and  African  coincidences  on  the  monuments  of  New  %f)Au 
without  giving  credence  to  some  such  supposition. 

The  obliteration  of  the  Carthaginian  nation  was  notordy 
coi](iplete  but  singular,  considering  their  maritime  powefi  'Did 
some  of  them  escape  in  their  ships  from  the  persecuting -hiittfed 
of  Rome  to  that  colony,  the  existence  of  which,  it  f«  a  fict 
recorded  by  history,  they  kept  as  a  state  secret,  not  to  be 
revealed  under  pain  of  death  P  But  we  leave  the  suggestfon 
to  the  learned,  and  return  in  order  that  we  may  briefly  t*>n- 
clude  by  referring  to  a  few  leading  points  of  interest,  m  the 
battle  scenes  of  Sesostris,  as  produced  by  ChampolHon.  His 
illustrations  hitherto  published,  only  exhibit  a  portion  ofthe 
wars  of  the  great  Conqueror  with  the  Scheti  (Scythians),  the 
nation  who  are  called  in  the  inscriptions  the  plague  spot  (if  the 
earth.  The  enemy  exhibited  in  these  plates  are  the  Sfthtti, 
with  their  allies  the  Robou  or  Robourim.  The  army  of 
this  people  is,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  composed  of  in- 
fantry and  chariots.  From  the  numerical  inscriptions  attached 
to  difierent  divisions  of  their  army,  it  appears  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  Egyptian  in  numerical  force.  They  appear  to  he 
also  well  matched  with  them,  in  point  of  military  (fiscipKne, 
although  the  organisation  of  their  army  was  different,  and  the 

*  The  Tultecaos  had  a  tradition  that  they  came  with  Votan  from  M  *^' 
coasts  of  Syria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre ;  and,  moreover,  preserved  nuny 
traditions  whicli  exhibit  a  clear  reminiscence  of  the  peculiar  topography  and 
local  characteristics  of  Egypt 
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rtRMIgsK^'^V^fn  the.itwQ  £Drc€^  was  evidently  of  a  fierce  and 

,|M^tfffkptcd  description^    Like  the  Egyptian,  their  army  is 

d^DKQIo^  of  infantiy  and  chariots,  but  it  exhibits  this  dis- 

.  'VW^^iokTT-h^r^emen,  or  regular  cavalry,  which  are  never  seen 

;i«|.  the.  EjB^pti^n  army   till  the  time  of  Shishak,  who  had 

,QS\fiQf)i  cavalry  in   his   attack    upon  Syria   and  Jerusalem, 

i||^  oQcaaionaUy  seen  among  these  people;  and  the  headlong 

'fl^jjht.  of  soipe  of  these  horsemen  and  hprses  constitute  some 

^f  ;tbG[  moft  spirited  effects  of  these  extraordinary  battle  pieces. 

./{IjheauUxvilsi^ppear  to  fly,  and  in  their  flight  to  exhibit  all 

rfj^t  cl^amoteristics  of  terror  and  bewilderment,   while  their 

jadmki .  looking  back  in  similar  trepidation  and  astonishment, 

.  fiffii  jtran^fixed  by  the  arrows  of  the  pursuing  Pharaoh  and  his 

.^$f^a^T^,     There  are  other  distinctions :  their  cars  are  of  a  less 

.  f^^^gant  &rm,  and  instead  of  two  warriors,  like  the  Egyptians, 

they  are  always  manned  by  three ;  one  of  whom  acts  as  driver, 

Ol^l.is  protected  by  the  large  shields  of  one  of  his  w^like 

fr,.f9mpa,nipns«    Their  horses  are  frequently  distinguished  by 

^  Milg.  invested  in  a  kind  of  plated  mail,  like  those  of  the 

I  J^ornum  knights.  Their  military  costume  is  also  different  from 

.  th^  Egyptian  ;   projecting  and  acutely-pointed  beards  and 

i^locksof  lopg  black  hair;  descending  on  either  side  from  the 

.tonplc^.  distinguished  them  from  the  moustached,  bald,  and 

,  beardless  troops  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry.     Their  arms  do  not 

.  f^ffer  joauch  frcnn  the  Egyptian:   they  carry  strong  pikes, 

^  ^l^filds,  and  swords;  but  the  shields  are  amj^e,  square,  and 

ifQonvj^^jmd  the  swords  differ  from  the  Egyptian  sabre  form, 

,,jaii4  abroach  the  shape  of  the  Roman  pugio,  mx.j  a  two- 

rredgttd  and  acutely-pointed  long  dagger.      They  sometimes 

..w^ar.body.armour,  but  generally  not,  and  their  close-fitting 

. skull-cap.  helmet  is  distinguished   by  a  crest  of  two  lotus- 

.  tipped  tassels,  to  which  we  have  before  referred.     Champol- 

lion's  illustrations  are  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  campaign, 

and  that  not  the  most  interesting ;  but  to  that  we  are  bound 

to  confine  ourselves,  in  the  few  brief  remarks  with  which  we 

shall  conclude.     The  portion  of  the  campaign  illustrated,  is 

.  that  in  which  the  enemy  having  been  defeated  in  a  pitched 

battle,  on  an  open  plain,  intersected  by  a  river,  Sesostris  is 

pursuingthem  in  complete  rout,  to  their  fortifications,  horse,  foot, 

and  chariots  mingled  together  in  pele-mele  confusion,  to  their 
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Q»itieiie%  ami  one  of  th^  ma^tfiriy  €fii^ts;«if  tfaA^dilpeot^jiyBii^ 
is  Ibe  r^ureseDtation  of  th&chidot  bctmee  of  S^flostibilniaHig^ 
up  the  sides  of  the  acclivity,  and  exhilHliiig  the- w^vML^jdqrf 
of  muficler  produced  by  that  jaotioi^  wUk  in  ptuanii:  ^Mff 
enemy.  The  Egyptian  inlaQiiry^  in  well  discj|iUtied-abAjdoobb^ 
cplufliQ,  are  advancing  au  pas  de  ekarge  for  the  futtfoto  itf* 
Qfrirryini;  the  heights,  bearing  tbar  iqpeani  at  m  prdlnsMt 
ai^e^  aa  modieni  troops  do  the  bayonet,  previoijis  to  the  daadN 
^  cli9i^.  The  archers,  and  other  portions  of  tbe'armjrf»e^ 
tbeact  of  tuming  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  tbe^tonoi^ 
so  as  to  out  oflT  th^  retreat,  and  take  them  at  oncer  in  fronW 
flank>  and  r^ar.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  cAlegajtionYif 
the  historian,  that  Sesostris  brought  the  art  of  war  to  high  per-, 
fection,  than  these  series  of  nmnceuvres. 

^The'rii^try  wfaifdi  crosses  the  fdain,  surronnds  the  AenipAlis 
ci  the  fortified  dty,  on  all  sides ;  but  on  one  side  is  ikiwt  wBiS. 
foidable^  Every  batdement,  rampart,  and  turret  of  4Aie^Jdly$i 
is  thronged  *vrith  ^  fierce  faces,  threatening  war,"^  and  'warfioA^ 
widi  limt  shields  locked  U^ether,  awaiting  tiie'  jsmwapa/fi 
anauk  of  the-  victor.  The  battle  is  protracted  aloHg[^  tM^ 
famiksof  the  river,  which  is  choaked  with  thronging  ^dwifftli^f 
phinging'  steeds,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Aqwwitbkp 
river^  Sesostris,  in  person,  in  advance  of  the  army  ^ki4ln4hd 
fabdy-^^mrd^  is  driving  the  routed  enemy.  Such  ^^  the  j^iotiM^ 
of  the  battle,  as  far  i»  Champollion^s  BvniisMb  go,<*aiidtw 
have  dietched  it  for  the  especiA  purpose  of  dwmiagi  mof 
inference,  with  which  we  diall  oonclude.  WeMaan't^  aeainci^ 
doubt,  that  dnring  the  descriptioii,  the  dassibalotreniirr) 
has  been  struck  with  the  striking  re8emUaaioe-iiwiiefeei£ 
bears  to  die  great  final  battle  of  the  Iliad.  Mn  Hmiib^h 
an  eye-witness  of  these  detdhs  on  the  spot  ttedCjicqidil'ant^^ 
avoid  drawing  the  same  conclusion.  lu  \--^\ 

He  says,  speaking  of  the  same  scidptures  whid^comir/iha' 
eastern  wing  of  the  Propylon,«t  Looqsor,  ^  it  wasimpnssiiddto 
^*  view  and  reflect  on  «  picture  so  copious  and  detailed,  witbaul' 
^^  ^BUicying  that  I  here  saw  the  original  of  manyof  BnnitrV* 
^<  battles  (the  single  combat  of  Hector  and  A^faiUes^  the  bsttls- 
'*  at  the  Scamander,  and  the  walls  of  Troy);  thcpobtraitoi*' 
**  of  some  of  the  principal  narratives  of  Uerodotus>  andsoiiitf^ 
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^^Jto4^i!^  pHnfdijMi^  greund-m^orks  of  the  ctescriptioii  at  Dlea 
^tiimBii/*  Th€y&  lore  miiay  flKMr*  points  of  <»iiiMi^f  than 
tiwt^j^^MUch  ^pfiMT  Aodetd  by  Mr.  HunHtim;  atid  we  double 
np^.ivkife  pttsiiiig  them  im  rtymm\  that  Hi>ii»^  (whoee  viiit  %» 
^Efabbis  i»  wndqi  6d  quitocefteiti  not  oAljbf^Mdmriptkm  of  k 
AJdva  llMd;t6iprhkh  w«haveTcfcrri&d,  but  by  two  other  lefeicnGeft^ 
^I4ikii  Iremakeft  to  it  in  the  Odyssey)  borrowed  his  detfiiik  oT 
Ama^  of  Ms  BKMt  striking  semes  on  the  jdahiB  of  Trc^^  fttM^ 
tlM«&  most  extraordinary  battle  pieces.  In*  d^e  foi^q(<erfo^ 
dcjseriptkm,  the  splendid  passage  in  Homer  describing  AehilW 
dn^ng  the  Trojans,  in  confusion,  into  the  river  Xatilhus,  wilt 
mimeAf  escape  the  recollection  of  our  refers,  er^n  'ih^llH^ 
&fferior  form  of  ¥ope\  spirited,  but  inaccurate  tfeai^^Uitn^     ^ 

- '   '  **  So  ponged  in  Xanthus  by  Achilles*'  force,  ■  •     i     ^         .  • 

Roan  the  resounding  tmrgt  with  nua  aiifth«r9c»*'  tM.  l 

^  Tbe  other  pttfasta  of  conformity  are  striking  JHd'Minerous. 
Tke  final  4)attk  between  Sesostris  and  the  her4  diief  of  rtliSb^ 
boatile-  natjon,    before   the   walls    of  his  city^  bears  doiex 
affinity  to  the  last  conflict  between  Achilles  and  He^on    Hft- 
i^jrepoeaented  in  the  act  of  being  piefced  in  the  tborax  -hy- 
A^  jfiveiin   of  Sesostris,    when   attempting   flight,  and- ;U»> 
l^nbar^^png  under  him  in  the  agonies  of  deisth...  Wc/Nawd 
BWtirdkig  now  only  the  portion  of  the  battle   descrthsd  by{ 
6Hanlpa)liaQ;  but  there  are  accessaries  to  the  dc0eriptioni«i'i 
tbosW^s  of  the  great  pn^ylon  at  Loaqsor,  approadiiiigstitti 
nearer  to  the  details  oi  the  last  battle  erf  the  Itiitd^  and  whiehv  * 
w»  presume,  remain  to  be  produced  in  subsequtet  liiriiaisoB&i 
Adj^les  dn^fged  the  body  oi  Hectcnr,  after  fsstening-ittwitk 
ooMs  to  die  back  of  his  car,  round  the  walls.  <Kf  Troyi* 
Sesoten  treats  the  diief  ol  Scl^ti  in  the  same  manner^    He[ 
ia (tofwfOBOited  bound  to  the  back  of  the  car,  which  is  empty^' 
agpraiting  the  ascent,  of  the  ▼ictor««««hi8  horses  bmg  scarcely . 
restrained   from  rushing  forward   to  execute  the    outrnge^ 
while  bis  two  attendants  stand  at  their  heads. 
;  The  exquis^  knowledge  of  anatomy  esthibited  by  Homer  ^ 
in  tiie  various  wounds  which  he  imparts,  and  the  various  lorms 
of  death  which  he  describes,  haabeen  dwelt  on  with  enthu*^ 
aiastk  repetition  by  Dacier,  Scarron,  Pope,  and  other  cosdmen^ 
tators.    Bt|t  in  these  Egyptian  battle-pieces  the  saiile  wounds 
and  the  same  deaiha  are  detailed  with  equal  a^cunicy,  and  in  as 
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inferrad  fi^om  Jg^pt's  att^sdied  luB^ifJfldgp  of  n^^dicu^  ,4md 
ohemi9tcvv  bu4  mca*e .  eq>eciaUy  £Fom  ita  dfii)Oi|s^to|M^.)^w- 
Ifsdge  of  anatomy.  Iq  one  caae»  the  driver  of  a  ^hai^ot,  stn^li&k 
by  #  jatdiBy  f41s  headlpog  fiom  his  cai^i  exacUy  in  th§  o^Miner 
which  {MTpmpta  the  acoffing  ridicule  of  Doomed,  in  ]EIoo)fir; 
but  we  nigbt  'weBgrj  iMttentioa  with  tbeae  coinuc^deoi^e^:  th^re 
are  two  more  which  are  oremarkiiblfi^  aod  have  aot  yet  b^^ 
aeiiced.  MineiivA  k  repreiented  by  Homer^  aom^liines  ia  tifie 
fbrm  of  a  cormorant,  soinetiiDea  ia  that  of  a  vulture;,  waU^n^pg 
tbe  progress  of  the  battle.  In  one  case,  she  gives  Achillea  the 
adTaatageov^  Hector,  by  restoring  his  discharged  javdip  to  bis 
hand.  In  these  battles,  Minarva  in  the  form  of  a  vulture  {the 
origin,  probably,  of  the  eagle  superstitiously  supposed  to  hover 
over  the  Roman  conqueror)  hov^^  over  the  head  of  Seso^s, 
amnetimes.bemnghis  hatberdrformed  spear,  at  others,  Ae  rpgral 
standard  of  the  palm  branch.  But  another  instance '<^ftftM- 
peitiatufal  machinwy,  as  in  Homer'^s  battles,  is  depinH^d  in 
the  battle  {Nece  (m  the  waUs  of  the  pit^ylon  of  Louqsor. .  -  The 
phoenix  appears  to  Sesostris  in  the  midst  of  the  thrvNiging 
rage  of  the  battla  It  is  not  rq^resevited  on  this  occsaian  as  a 
CDowned  bird,  like  an  eagle,  or  vulture,  having  wings  .of-sf:ar- 
t^  and  gold^  and  invested  throughout  its  brilliant  plumige 
with  the  four  sacred  colours  (the  same  as  those  emfdoyied.  by 
Moses  in  thetahemacle,and  by  theBrahminsof  thefmsentd^y), 
but  as  ft  divine  winged  youth,  such  as  the  poets  and  PliOo- 
nists  have  interpreted  it  to  mean-- -the  incarnation  oi  a  gceat 
period,  or  sacred  year ;  but  his  wings  are  invested,  with  the 
sacred  colours  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  perfectly  .wieli 
known  that  the  {dioenix  was  the  emblem  of  a  period  eqded  and 
revived ;  by  some  it  has  been  presumed  to  represent  thefpani- 
cular  cycle ;  by  others  it  has  been  inferred  to  be  a  symbol  of 
some  periodical  return  of  a  comet  (  at  all  events,  its  period  was 
a  cycle  x>f  five  hundred  years.  We  have  stated  die  de- 
monstrated era  of  Moeris,  who  preceded  Sesostris  by  seven 
generaticms,  to  comprehend  cme  hundred  and  tbirty*4iine  years, 
to  be  July  the  SOtli,  B.  C.  1386.  We  have  already  stated  on 
other  grounds  the  era  of  Sesos^s  to  be  almost  demonstrable 
as  B.  C.  1189.  Now  the  suggestion  connected  with  this  figure 
of  the  phoenix,  in  this  battle-piece  of  Sesostris,  is>  this— was  it 
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ihe  siymbolof  k  comet,'  having  a  period  of  about  five  btindred 
ytat^  ?  Ohe  Mstmcal  araChority,  says,  that  the  phoenix  first 
appeared  in  Egypt  fourteen  yefu-»  before  the  accession  of  Se- 
sostHs,  and  in  his  days.  Another  cxmfirms  it  by  saying,  that 
'  it  ^ras  first  seen  in  the  age  of  Sesostris.  The  phcenix>  there- 
Ibre,  appearing  Uy  Sesostris  in  his  battle  wiUi  the  Soheti, 
dedrly  cdnfirms  this  historical  tradition.  If  it  was  the  symbol 
bf  a  comet,  its  period,  in  round  numbers,  was  five  hundred 
years.  Was  it,  therefore,  Whiston'^s  great  comet  of  1(>§0, 
whose  period  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  All 
learned  men  knew  the  theory  of  Whiston  and  Burnet ; — that 
this  comet  has  been  the  great  agent  in  all  the  revcdutionft  of 
this  globe,  and  is  to  be  the  great  agent  in  its  future  revolutions. 
Itn  period,  with  tolerable  precision,  brings  it  to  the  Hdirew 
date  of  dte  creation — to  the  Hebrew  date  of  the  flood*--and  to 
'  th^  appearance  of  the  great  star  which  designated  the  death 
t>f  Uulias  Caesar,  and  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 

'Ovulating  retrospectively,  its  alleged  period  will  bring 
it^  with  tolerable  accuracy,  to  the  time  when  a  comet  appeared  to 
Op^s  in  his  march  upon  Sardis ;  and  one  more  revolution 
cdijulated  retrospectivdy,  will  bring  it  very  nearly  to  the  era 
'  t>f  Sesostris ;  1194.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  period  of  this  battle 
with  die  Scheti  may,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  fixed.  The 
inscriptions  which  accompany  these  battle-pieces,  and  which  will 
doubtless  be  produced  by  Champollion'^s  succeeding  livraisons, 
Mate  the  month,  and  day  of  the  month,  when  the  event, 
with  which  they  are  associated,  occurred;  but  the  Egyptian 
chronologers  had  no  other  means,  or  did  not  publicly  employ 
them,  of  recording  the  general  lapse  of  the  earth^s  time,  ex- 
cept by  reckoning  the  years  of  the  successive  kings;  and  it 
was  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  when  this  cam- 
paign occurred. 

We  have  now  concluded  the  subject  as  far  as  the  illustrations 
•of  ChampoUion'^s  great  work  on  Egypt  extend.  We  presume 
that  the  line  of  publication,  chalked  out  in  this  instance,  will 
be  preserved, — that  pcnrtraits  of  all  the  Egyptian  sovereigns 
of  the  18th  djmasty,  after  the  reign  and  acts  cdT  Sesostris  have 
been  rendered  comjJete  by  illustration,  will  be  given ;  and  that 
each  will  be  followed  by  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  personnel 
of' his  court,  or  the  materiel  of  his  army;  in  his  pacific  actions. 
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or  iti  his  brilqferent  exploits.  We  wkit  With  mneh  IMJ^^ 
i^d  curloflity  for  the  eacceeding  livrakiotiB  of-  tkU  ftttfiortBiit^ 
work.  At  no  time  cotild  they  appear  more  qiportitAely^^lMtfi 
At  the  present.  Knowledge  c/t  erery  Idud  is  indeed  devoured 
with  delightful  eagerness.  But  no  htformatiba  ean  be  more^ 
itsefld,  or  is  at  this  moment  more  required,  than  hnloriM' 
nortation,  which  unites  the  period  of  our  classical  -reooHei^ 
tions  with  distant  times,  and  exhibits  one  course  of  etmaiMiV 
Providence  ruling  through  all  ages.  •»' 


Article  VI. 

Minute  of  Evidence  taken  before  a  Select  CommUtee  of  the 
JSquee  of  Commons^  reepectmg  Dratmitic  Efitertaimrt 
ments,     1832.  .... 

The.  Drama  Vindicated ;   with  copious  Notee,    By,  JppN 
;     DBtfif A)^  £s<i^  S. C.  L.     Cambridge:  1885.  ^ 

The  laws  aftucting  Dramatic  Literature  were  never,  perhapb; 
so  roiiij3reAe«tfir*!/y  misunderstood  as  at  the  present  period;  't6* 
use  a  happy  plirase  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  they  ai^',* 
indeed,  '*  flourisirmg  in  the   full  vigour  of  their  incapacity.* 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  hi 
Its  anxiety  for  the  wise  nourishment  and  advancement  cjf  tlie 
intellectual   amusements  of  the   people,   appointed,   in  June' 
ISSSj  Mr.  E.  L,  Bulwer,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Mr.  AMefc*:' 
roan   Waitliman^   together  with   twenty-one   other  tiobietnen  * 
and  gentlemen  of  various  talents  and  acquirements,  to  inqwirfe^ 
into  the  subject,  to  **  call  for  persons,  papers,  and  record^,"*  anfl' 
to  report  thereon;  and,  notwithstanding  that  this  Committed  Wf 
4197  questions  within  the  space  of  •*  one  little  moiith'"  to  beimy  * 
forty  managers,  actors,  critics,  and  authors,  and  nfiade  tt^U'* 
report,  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Legislature  to  efTect^'ati 
amelioration  of  laws  confessedly  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to 
be  widely  and  effectively  miy-understood.     A  Bill,  apparetidy  * 
framed  upon  the  report,  was  prepared  and  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  ;  and  though  it* 
flirted  with  reform,  it  acquired  no  favour  in  men's  ejres,  attached  ' 
itself  to  no  worthy  object,  and,  on  the  27th  of  Junf,  lW4',died'tf' 
natural  death  in  that  condemned  cell  for  measures  of  Kcft>rin,'tlni* 
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tl«^m#4>fl4Pfd»«  lIsamseeiOBtohavs^beenlorogidaletheoibde 
oittji^ei^iuig  afv^  the(|tceft;  to4e6Qe,  oonfirni,  aiui  extend  tbo 
pQQMbit4Mry  »fK>wers  of  the  hord,  Chamberlajo  ;  to  recognise  the 
c^^qC  GeikBof ,  And  in  a  schedule  to  regulate  his  hitherto  mystical 
few*  I^  i%  high  tioiet  we  think,  that  the  just  rights  and  qseful 
inAu^nees  of  the  Drama  shoiUd  be  regarded  and  advocated  by 
those.wbo  have  the  improveuient  of  the  manners  and  morals  of 
tll^.  people  at  heart ;  and  those  Members  of  the  legislatun?  YfW 
are  in  the  sessionly  habit  of  striving  to  over-starch  the  Sunday 
pastimes  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  and  of  toiling  like  labourers 
over  the  conflicting  interests  of  railways  and  bullock  markets, 
will  not  be  employing  themselves  less  profitably,  wisely, 
or  humanely,  in  strenuously  applying  their  exertions  towards 
cleai^g  away  the  briars  of  useless  restriction,  and  removing  all 
adttiowledged  abuses  from  that  best  source  of  national  aiftuse- 
ment,  our  Dramatic  Literature. 

It  Is  our  intention,  as  far  as  our  limits  wiU  permit  us,  to  give 
a  short  exposition  of  the  dramatic  laws  as  they  at  present  stand. 
To  show  the  distortions,  extortions,  and  errors  which  have  crept 
iqtotbe  interpretation  and  execution  of  the  nlatuies;  and  to  throw 
out  some  hints  for  the  amendment  of  the^c  statutes,  which,  if 
the  serious  attention  of  rarliament  be  called  to  the  subject,  will, 
^e  trust,  be  found  serviceable  in  the  constructing  of  any 
future  bill.  But  before  we  thus  proceed,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  turning  briefly  to 
the  minute^  of  evidence,  and  to  the  report  very  properly  pri, 
ccflifig  them  (as  it  clearly  is  not  con  sec  u  en  t  upon  the  mass 
ojr.cjuestions  and  replies)  which  were  presented  to  the  House 
tjy^  its  ingenious  Committee.  One  thing  we  much  regret,  and 
v^e.  think  the  omission  might  well  be  rectified  in  reports  made 
to  the  House  in  general,  viz^  that  the  name  of  each  inquirer  was 
npt  prefixed  to  the  question  put  by  him  to  the  witnesses ;  as  we 
,  confess  we  should,  as  the  Irishman  said,  be  desirous  of  knowing 
the  gentleman  who  could  have  the  hardihood  to  identify  him- 
self with  a  few  of  the  interrogatories.  How  the  report,  too> 
could  have  been  determined  upon  and  drawn  up,  it  is  difficult 
Xq  coryecture,  unless  we  may  conclude  that  a  ctisinterested  minj^ 
out  of  the  committee,  being  carefully  and  utterly  preserved  from 
tbe  darkness  of  the  evidence,  had  been  employed  upon  it  with 
all  its  unprejudiced  ignorance. 
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Weean  hardly  <bettefr  odmnietioe' our  notice  of  the'evidaace 
than  by  ^xtraoting  die  foMawing  loose  query  and  prejudked 
reply. 

"  But  before  a  play  is  accepted,  must  it  not,  generally  speaking,  ^  dvongli 
the  ordeal  of  the  approbation  of  the  leading  actor  or  actors  c^  the  theatre  f 
— No.  Sometimes  we  find,  on  reading  the  play  over,  that  they  will  not  act  their 
parts ;  but  in  reply  to  that  question,  I  beg  to  state,  that  after  a  play  has  been 
read  in  the  green-room,  I  hare  seen  the  perfbnuers'ddighted  with  their  parts, 
and  1  haye  seen  that  go  on  till  the  day  of  the  night  of  represfentatloa ;  and  Acn 
1  was  more  nenroos  than  when  every  one  of  them  listed  it, — because  three  tisses 
out  of  four,  when  they  are  delighted  with  their  parts,  the  play  does  not  soececd ; 
and  I  have  seen,  when  they  were  of  a  contrary  ojanion,  it  has  succeeded.  Yoa 
see  this  is  what  the  theatres  are  sa^ect  ta"--<p*  US.) 

From  judges  so  proirerbially  loose  in  their  ^^  summings  up*^  as 
these  respondents  are  (if  respondents  can  at  any  time  be  calkd 
jodges),  have  the  selected  legislators  sought  for  that  informa- 
tion regarding  the  drama,  upon  which  they  have  suggested  to 
th^  House  tlie  cause  of  the  decay  of  dramatic  literature,  and 
plans  for  its  future  renovation.  We  find  accordingly,  minuted 
down  in  this  bulky  report,  with  short-hand  precision,  Mr. 
£ean^s  remarks  on  the  excellence  of  large  theatres,  and  the 
extremely  favourable  seats  in  the  one  shilling  gallery;  and 
we  have  Mr.  Dowton  lauding  small  houses  to  the  gods,  and 
requiring  those  gods  not  to  be  out  of  hearing  or  of  sight. 
We  have  Mr.  Laporte  (the  then  embryo  lessee-victim  of  Coven t 
Garden  theatre)  speaking  against  the  German  and  the  Italian 
opera !  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  all  for  Black-Eyed  Suead,  a 
clear  stage,  and  plenty  of  favour.  We  have  Mr.  Bartl^ 
simply  denying  that  he  has  a  share  in  any  theatre;  and 
Mr.  Braham,  with  an  intense  gratitude,  like  Byron^s  favourite: 
**  Hate,"  "  known  only  on  the  stage  ^ — ^thanking  God* 
that  he  is  not  the  proprietor  of  any  house-of-call  for' the 
drama.  We  have  too  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  standing 
up  lustily  for  patent  rights,  which  be  does  not,  because  he 
cannot,  explain.  And  Mr.  Mathews  gives  an  imitation  of 
John  Kemble,  which  must  of  course  be  full  of  agreeable 
instruction  to  the  minds  of  the  Wetherells  and  the  Waith- 
mans  at  the  green  table,  panting  for  the  diffusion  of  usdiil 
theatrical  knowledge.     The  fcJlowing  questions  and  answers, 

*  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  a  licence  to  Mr.  Braham;  and  with 
a  courtly  submission,  the  latter  has  built  a  theatre,  and  revoked  his  gratittide. 
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as*  4o  what  conatitutesf  ihe-  hepiiaooMte  Dmma,  will  give  the 
reader  a  £Eur  Bolioa  of  the  collective  wisdom  to  be  found 
in  the  evidence :— -* 

"  Mr,  Jambs  Winston. 

"  WTiat  do  you  consider  is  meant  by  the  r^^Iar  drama? — The  regular  drama 
I  consider  to  be  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  everything  on  the  stage." 

•  •  •  •  ••  •  •  • 

"  Can  you  state  what  you  consider  to  l)e  not  tlie  regular  drama  t — I  do  not 
know — that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ascertain : — if  they  can  play  every  thing, 
every  thing  is  the  reguhir  drama." — (p.  20.) 

'*  Mr.  T.  P.  Collier. 

'*  You  think  the  wish  of  the  public  is  for  the  legitimate  and  regular  drama, 
then  ? — I  think  it  is, — at  the  same  time,  that  depends  entirely  on  what  yo\i 
mean  by  legitimate  and  regular  drama.  I  call  the  regular  drama,  any  drama 
w4iich  iaB  good  <lisiK>gne,  good  characters,  and  good  morals ;  I  make  the  word 
'  bcftimatv/  as  applied  to  the  drama*  depend  on  the  nature  of  th«  plot* 
chfractenv  and  dialogue." 

**  You  do  not  think  a  harlequinade  is  part  of  the  legritimate  drama  ? — I  think 
not,  though  it  may  be  presented  at  a  legritimate  theatre ;  but  when  I  speak  of 
lei^fimaM  drama,  I  do  not  mean  legitimate  in  point  of  aatiqaity,  for  then  te 
gtoMgft  ahsurdities  may  be  brought  in.  I  do  not  think  legitimate  drama  depends 
on  s^y  number  of  acts." — (p.  28.) 

"  Mr.  Dunn. 

"  Are  all  your  representations  at  Drury  Lane  confined  to  what  you  conceive 
td'be  the  legitimate  drama? — No;  we  perform  farce  and  spectacle,  and  pantoc- 
ii^aM."— (pw  73.) 

**  Mr.  Morris. 

"  By  the  regular  drama,  you  mean  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  five  apts  ?  —Yet.? 
(pi  138.) 

**  Mr.  Jerrold. 
.  **  Utm  do  you  desctibe  the  legitimate  drama  ?-*I  lescribA  tii*  legitiiMto 
dsafUft^tq  be  wl^e  the  interest  of  the  piece  is  mental ;  where  the  situation  qf  the 
piece  is  rather  mental  than  physical  A  melo-drama  is  a  piece  with  what  are 
ciHed  a  great  many  telling  situations ;  I  would  call  that  a  melo-drama ;  I  would 
ndt  odS  a  piece  like  the  Hnnobback  a  meloKlrama,  beoaose  the  tetettst  *f  tbo' 
pMbe  ia  of  a  mental  order." 

'*  A  piece  rather  addressed  to  the  «ar  than  to  the  eye  ?— Certainly." — (p^  158.) 
"  Mr.  Poole. 

«  Do  you  consider  that  it  Is  possible  to  give  any  definition  of  the  regular' 
dnmia,  which  shall  be  exactly  binding  in  law  ?— No ;  except  by  negative.  I 
cMild  tail  yDU  what  the  regular  draan  U  not}  hut  it  would  be  very  difficult  to. 
deftiie  it  positively." 

**  Did  you  ever  see  it  defined  ? — 1  never  did." 

**  It  would  he  very  difficult  to  give  that  definidon  to  the  regular  drama  whidh 
sbottld  belegflDy  biiuURgr^No;  it  weUldfidl  be^Kfflculeif  you  wote  totalDBVp 
thepBMKnow,  to  say  what  should  be  the  legitumte  drama ;  Inuit  is  a  hard  thing 
to  say  what  is  legitimate  drama  at  present." 

<*  How  would  yon  define  it? — I  would  say  that  comedy  and  tragedy,  without 
any  musical  accompaniment,  would  be  regular  drama." — (p.  193.) 
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**  Mr.  Paass^  -  ">  - 

*'  Why  hare  yon  nH  Atumptad  tbe  vegMlar  Anmm  «at«t«<fArolA*efMR 
difficulty."  '  *^ 

"  What  U  tite  diffieultf  that  you  vefcr  tof-^lMA  Ike  mkinr's  '*fV.«fc 
c«uecly  a  rery  difficult a^ievenMiii." — (|^  IMu}  *  ^'    * 

"   Mr.  MACMA.9T.  .  •.     '  i  . 

"  Hew  would  you  ddfine  tke  l<«ltinate  dii«li?-4  low*:  i 
by  taking  what  has  been  conaidered  as  tht  rule  hitherto — by 
five  act  plays  as  belonging  to  the  laige  theatres." — (p.  lS4k) 
"  Mr.  Braham. 

•*  You  are  not  the  proprietM*  of  «ny  Aoatre  ?— Thank  God!  I  ana  Bot**— 
(p.9^) 

The  greftt  ftiid  hopeless  anxiety  of  the  commHie  t0  tfMMr- 
stand  what  was  reallj  meant  by  the  legitimate  drama,  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  It  is  the  burden  of  their  soog.  li  Jbnks 
out  upon  poor  Mr.  Mash,  the  comptroller  of  His  Majusi9% 
household, — and  upon  Mr.  Beazley,  the  architect  of  fi9J^  9Pd 
playhouses; — it  puzzles  Mr.  Poole,  the  author,  and 
Mr.  Dunn,  the  treasurer; — Mr.  Macready  UdMOfil 
under  it, — and  even  Captain  Forbes,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  i 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  is  not  allowed  to  steer  out  rf  }gf 
soundings.  It  is  the  starling  of  this  Hotspur-CommiUw  4p 
every  poor  prisoned  witness,  **  and  in  his  Mr  hdiioai  owt 
^  nothing""  but  legitimate  drama  !  The  other  tofncs  lowJteS 
upon  by  the  committee  are  the  rizes  of  the  theatres — Ae 
success  of  the  Mysore  lions— the  prices  of  fsrqea  and 
dcames— the  receipu  of  the  treasuries — the  vahia^the  1 
back — vested  rights — Colman"s  John  Bctlt-^ltr. 
annuity — the  master  of  the  revels — and  Mr.  Lowdham^s  faiBu' 
costs.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  pretty  sheDs  ^  *^  ^ 
up  by  us  on  this  great  shore  of  Dnunatie  tmdu. 
may  not  preserve  all  their  onginal  bri|jbtoe»,  bf  Ww 
taken  from  the  particular  spot  in  which  they  j^kt^ned  ^  mt 

still—  j  r ' 

*^  Pleased  they  remember  their  august  abode$^    .    ^ 
"  And  murmur,  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there  P      .1^. 

"  To  Mr.  Arnold.  ..     '  ^ 

"  Suppose  Shakspeare  was  aUve  at  this  moment,  and  went  to  see  iTwiliC 

•r  Mias  Casar,  or  CorioiaBiia,  acted  «t  dw  Haymo^et^  «v  at  Dmiy  f  rti<, -<i 

Covwet  Gardan,  whfah  do  yw  think  Shahapeape  winlii  pwiw  f^^^mt^Mgmmm 

Covent  Garden*  no  douht." — (p.  57.)  -^*^ 

"  To  Mr.  CoLMAK.  ,^ 

**  Do  you  suppose  that  those  plays  of  youfn  (which  were  so  pleasing  to  4e 

pobKc,  and  are  still  acted  with  great  suocess,  from  vffiidk  yoo  liate  naf^be^fS^ 
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oMhs)  hMt  dbbe  mudh  mischief  io  the  morak  of  the 
^twyj^TaM^hfttoolMnlji  do—  iv  good»  ftad  i  am  t#rry  I  inserted  die  oaths. 
As  a  moral  roan,  one  gets  a  little  wiser,  as  one  goes  on,  and  I  shoiHd  be  very 
AgppBfttftrtMsJW  mj  mvA  inm  the  ««ceAectioii  of  havings  written  ibese  oaths." 

«*  Dd  yon  mean  t*  say  you  regsat  biiag  tlw  MMbor  of'  J«hn  Bid^r-^l^,  Ifalt 
iaaiiliiiisat  thing.  1  might  mt^  h*  ioiry  t»1iave  made  a  good  pudding,  but  if 
ti^ii.aw  —y  hmk  jktmM,  in  it,  I  abouMbaglad  to  have  them  out"--(p.  60.) 

*">'•»  "To  Mr.  Dunn. 

••  Did  the  Uoos  dtaw  money? — The  thns  certainlf  paid  their  expenses I^^ 
(1^  7«.) 
—    •«■"•  "To  Mr.  Bartlbt. 

"  Otte  has  very  often  heard  expressions,  commonly  called  oaths,  such  as 
M^fPfl;  itti^  I  aofpoae  they  were  not  sanctioned  l^  th«  lieaBserf  *^  Ccriainly 

%9V*"r<P^  ISO.) 

*«  To  Mr.  Morton. 
» jtfi^^n  yMi  happen  to  know  how  old  Mrs.  Siddons  was  when  she  died  ?^-T  d6 

,  ^       '  "To  Mr.  Collier.  , 

**^  Too  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  licensing  system,  so  for  as  it  goes,  is  advan- 
^igMtoa^-^Yea,  and  I  think,  taken  as  a  whole,  from  1737  to  the  present  time, 
WwliWiP  iwfer  ♦Jserciaed."— <p.  30.) 
y  J.  . .     .       /  "To  Captain  Fosbss. 

*'  ^t  Joes  nqt  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  house  of  ill  £smt  ?— 'U  doep 
Mt, — staS  If  it  liad  any  such  appellation  attached  to  it,  it  would  have  been  re- 


iM  ifillhi  r  iif  Mr  proprietinrs  of  the  huge  theatres  ownen  of  hooaes  of  diat 
j^pfrijjitinn  t-^l  do  not  know.    In  Covent  Garden  theatre  we  are  not ;  we  are  ai 
i«idy  to  answer  to  our  characters  as  any  men." — (p.  115.) 
^*"  "*     ,  "To  Mr.  Morton. 


>  ymr  think,  generally,  the  censorship  of  ^e  licenser  is  any  obstacle  to  the 
h^if  tlaa  sliger^I  think  it  is  highly  essential  to  the  well-behig  of  the 
m|y»g>Rt  audi  aa  offioer  should  be  appointed." — (p.  146), 
*^  "To  Mr.  Jerrold. 

r^^Do  you  know  any  instance? — Yes^ — one  at  Dnuy  Lane,  I  hftd  a  piece, 
iiWd'Ae*  Bride  of  Ludgate,'  in  which  Charles  the  Second  figured  as  the  hero, 
tfltiit  wa»4tiagiised  as  a  priest,  come  to  marry  a  young  couple.  Mr.  Colman 
WA^  th!W%lit»iJ»  <ftf  preeent  sUuatkn  rf  ike  bishopey  he  emgki  mi  to  oome  m  « 
ptiefit  bmi  J,wmtt  make  him  a  proctor,  I  sacrificed  the  worth  of  sometybg,  which 
was  pfrhaps  very  worthless — but  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  that  alteration,  which 
I  thoqi^t  ftsj  capricious  and  absurd." — (p.  161.) 

But  fnough!  These  confused  witnesses — these  dramatic 
^Unrk  lanterns — Are  constrained  to  try  to  illumine  any  object 
or  ^lot  to  which  they  are  turned  by  their  conductors — the  new 
{K^fioti  cf  the  theaUP^  Mrs»  Bruigruddery  (io  the  Cenaor's 
^plMHPit^iit'wfoiig^  <XKMdy<3if  J^m  BuU)y  when  her  husband 
vetums  from  a  visit  to  the  Big  House,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
ifl^aaedifttely  and  anxiously  inquires  ^^  what  they  asked  him?"" 
|)$9Viii  c^ioild  jiot  be  more  mysteriuus  in  bis  reply,  than  would 
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be  any  given  wkness  to  his  own  Mn*  BnignMmy^  <m  Im 
return  ftpm  his  visit  to  Mr.  Bulwer^s  <^  Big  Uoiaaew^ 

The  Report,  whidi,  oompared  with  the  evidence,  is  aomelhiog 
hkfe  Fdsti^s  faslf-penny  worth  of  bread  to  the  imnieaaimUa 
allowance  of  sack,  b  contained  in  thiee  widely  printed  p^ai. 
It  is  very  positive,  although,  as  we  have  said,  it  puades  m 
exceedingly,  to  imagine  how  the  gentlemen  of  the  oovimittse 
oould  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  their  cheeks,  and  be  so  verg 
unanimous !  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  so^ie  in  the 
U  Cntic,^  in  which  strong  resolutions  are  as  suddeiJy  and 
divjertMigly  determined  upon.  And  we  are  as  irreustibly  im* 
pelled  to  call  our  reader's  attention  to  it. 

^f  |«iiicBtTBR.    There  spoke  old  England's  genius ! 

"  Then,  are  we  all  resolved  ? 
"  Ml.  We  are ;  all  resolved  I 

**  LEicESTEtt.    To  conquer— or  be  free  ? 
**  AIL  To  conquer— or  be  free  I 

*'  LBICE6TBR.     All? 

•*  AIL  All ! 

'"  Danole.         Nem,Con, — Egad! 

(»»  |>tn»p.  Oh  yes— when  they  do  agree  upon  the  stage,  their  unandnty 

is  wonderful ! " 

.  Xl  is  quite  clear,  from  the  effect  upon  the  committee^  that  the 
8l9ge  is  your  only  Mr.  Harmony. 

This  luminous  report,  composed  in  the  first  style  of  the 
<<  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,^  after  finding  a  considerable  decUoe^ 
both  in  the  literature  of  the  stage,  and  the  taste  of  the  puUio 
for  theatrical  performances,  to  be  generally  admitted;  attiibates 
auah  decline  to  the  late  dinners,  the  royal  absences,  and  the 
religious  sects.  It  then  recommends  the  Lord  ChamberlniA 
bdng  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Drama^s  King^s  Bench, 
with  absolute  power,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles  round  Landoo, 
and  with  no  otherjudges  to  sit  m£anco.  And,  as  the  onmimttea 
admit  an  inability  to  define,  by  clear  and  legal  distinctioiM 
what  constitutes  the  Intimate  drama,  they  recommend  that  aU 
licensed  theatres  should  be  permitted  to  play  U.  The  committea 
also  state  that  they  believe  the  number  of  theatres  Ucensed^ 
although  they  might  be  better  placed,  are  suffident  ior  th^ 
public  service  ;  but  they  think  that  if  any  parish  wants  m  Ofpr 
playhouse,  the  Chamberlain  should  be  bound  to  licenoe  0n# 
at  the  requintion  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners*  Ai 
the  same  time  the  reporters  are  of  opimon  that  the  g^fdH 
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IbidJifceiiwr  tlioiiM  have  the  diBcreticMMry  power  d  puttiiig  anr 
instantaneous  cstitiguifther,  if  neeeisary,  upo»  the  candle  he  vm 
ooiitpetkd  to  lightv  They  ako  raooiaineiid  that  be  iriiooUL  be 
Mithnriied  €»  pot  out  any  other  bmip,  monlcl,  or  ruflhigbtt 
trilkdi  he  has  not  himself  ignited.  The  Censorship  (the  grsatest 
abuse  eaeniscinf  the  dmma)  is  supported  with  an  abatement  of 
ftetL  The  two  great  theatres,  with  an  adcnowledgnettt  of 
f^Med  rights,  are  pitied  and  put  aside.  The  ease  cS  authora 
i»lh¥oiirably  considered,  and  indeed,  through  the  strenuous 
4i%m\kfm  of  some  cX  the  sufferers  and  thmr  patrons,  justice 
has,  since  the  date  <^  this  report,  been  '*  by  wearisoane  peu 
*<  tition  and  slow  leave^  ceded  to  them.  The  report  ^en  winds 
up  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  exception,  howerer,  being, 
that  it  is  "  exit,""  instead  of  "  enter  Tom  Thumb !'' 

But  to  quit  this  tinsel  court  of  inquisition,  let  us  come  to 
that  which  has  been  the  main  object  fk  our  present  article,  vix. 
the  state  of  the  dramatic  law  as  it  at  present,  in  alt  its  defor- 
mity, exists,  and  to  the  amendments  which  we  conscientiously 
think  might  safely  be  grafted  upon  it.  The  Act  of  the  10th  of 
George  II.,  c.  ^,  is  the  first  Act  to  which  we  need  refer,  as 
in- it  the  powers  of  the  Chamberlain  are  first  recognised.  He  is 
thereby  enabled  to  license  theatres  in  Westminster,  or  in  such 
places  as  are  honoured  by  His  Majesty^s  residence.  Penalties 
vte  consequent  upon  actors  performing  without  the  king's  letters 
pftfteMf,  or  the  chamberlain's  licence.  A  prohibitory  power  (and 
w^  entreat  our  reader's  attention  to  this  provision  of  the  Act), 
A')^rol^hiiory  power  is  given  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  by  this 
A^over  all  theatrical  performances;  and  fourteen  days,  at 
letfM,'^ore  a  piece  is  played,  it  is  enjoined  that  such  piece  shall 
iMf  sulnnitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain — no  licenser,  no  fee, 
is  hrffted  at.  There  is  an  Act,  26  George  II.,  c.  56,  giving  to 
tlve  magistrates  permission  to  grant  licences  for  munc  and  dan- 
eiflg'only — and  it  is  under  this  Act  that  the  Victoria  theatte, 
th«*  Surrey  theatre,  Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  and  other  houses 
lA  the  suburbs,  inflict  upon  the  public  acts  of  a  more  serious 
mlure^  'dit,  the  acts  of  the  hazily  defined  legitimate  drama. 
The  Aet  of  28  George  III.,  c.  80,  gives  to  district  magistrate* 
a  power  to  grant  licences  for  the  drama  at  any  place  not 
^^in  twenty  miles  of  London,  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
dfatty  dhys.  This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  laws  in  force  re^ 
garding  the  drama.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  Westminster,  and 
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within  twenty  miles  of  London,  thechailiberlain%iMiwet'i«ftdMd 
letter;  he  can  neither  sanction  nor  proiiibtt  dfam&tio  peifer- 
mances.  Under  a  magistrateHi  Kcenoe,  therefore,  the  c^Kimg  of 
a  theatre  for  music  and  dancing  is  acoomjdiBhed ;  and  «he«tt»« 
bhshment  as  a  licensed  place  of  puUic  amusement  bang 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  detect  or  repuke  the  botdor^  and 
attacks  made,  through  muac  and  dancing,  upon  the  driaattnMc 
land  of  the  legitimate  drama.  The  laws  as  regard  the  theatoeaMW^ 
eomprebensible  enough  (though  weak)  provided  it  were  the  rnvAt^ 
or  the  interest  of  anyparty,to  encourage  ther  ofajeet  and  powtiBft 
the  pfaotiee,  however,  with  respect  to  &e  theatres,  liaa  faeo^ 
to  confound,  oppose,  and  negative  them.  The  two  >gifiai 
thieativs,  as  they  are  tem^,  have  for  years  rested  in  hMigbtgft 
dignity  upon  patent  rights,  whidi  are  not  worth  a  «heeti  oC 
waiste  paper.  The  Minor  theatres  in  Westminster,  lio^Med  to 
perionn  bnriettas,  perform  the  regular  drama.  The  theiiQre$.Mt 
the  «nburbs,  authorised  for  the  purpose  oi  music  and  d|iiwHi|g» 
indite  an  Shakspeare  and  ^^PoU  and  my  partner  Joe."" .  ^AjmI 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  lumself,  who  under  the  Ac^  b^.  th^ 
power,  and  this  power  otdjfi  of  prohtbitmg  a  piece,  unle^a  it  is 
tent  fourteen  days  before  the  performance,  and  is  then  found  ip 
be-fit  for  the  stage,  appoints  an  examiner  of  plays,  who  uke^/m 
6^  and  a  fee^  and^  who  for  the  sake  of  an  unautboijieed^Dafifo 
doer  that  by  Uoence  which  his  patron  is  only  eiapowaDed  ^feffM 
hy  prohibition^  On  this  latter  pcant,  the  licensing  fiystQDgif>r(^ 
sjjvtem  destined  to  be  equally  the  subject  of  abuse  in  pkjfb^sQ^i 
ad  io  pid]tichouse8),  we  intend  to  be  more  partici4air6  but 
me  mast  first  afspend  to  these  our  observations  upon  th$  r^sti^ft 
of  Ibe  la^s  the  suggeadons  which  we  promised  1^  t^ipfp;  %Mf 
for  their  amendment* — We  cannot  part  with  that  int^ffistiqg 
<ot)jeeii,  the  licenser,  very  easily;  but  as  the  office. ^aa^iSv 
a^vera}  years  affiirded  a  sort  of  Punch  performanoe— -«^.^,;9I^ 
ar«  enabled  to  illustrate  the  movements  of  the  amusing,  pupp^ 
by  some  of  his  own  ^^  properties,^  we  shall  dismiss  what  furthp^ 
yip  have  to  say  on  the  suli^t  of  the  dramatic  law,  beff»fe  ,)«f 
come  ^f  to  the  foolish  and  fading^  officer  with  whom  we  sK^U 
conclude  our  present  entertainment.  .  -     .  j* 

Complete  reformation  was  never,  like  love,  ^^  ripe,  and  al 
^*  once  consummate  in  the  bud.^^  Improvement^,  we  ai» 
aware^  to  be  valuable,  must  go  step,  by  step,,  and  gather 4hi?. 
low  fruits  of  experience  in  their  progress.    Coleridge  .bafL.iieaHr 
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tifaBy  aod  wtftel^  md^  ^  To  most  men  experience  is  like  the 
^'^aleiDF.ltghto  of  adiim  whiebillamiae  only  the  track  it  has 
^pmmAi^  but  wide  iWorm  makes  Experience  bring  her  lights 
tatbeliotir^  <^  and  marabal  us  the  way  that  we  are  going.^  If 
wedxiltd  to  IsAp  to  the  state  in  which  we  should  wish  to  be,  we 
would  at' once  eaneel  every  statute  which  encumbers  the  drama 
wiidi'Mfl^  and  would  leave,  with  utter  con6dence,  the  good 
gMreittaaee  of  Theatres,  the  orderly  proprieties  of  Actors,  and 
iUe  sentiUe  deoencfesof  stage  literature,  to  that  wisest,  truest, 
and  mheit  of  licensers— -an  educated  people.  This  taking  of  the 
ilmiia  oot  of  its  statutory  manacles  must  not,  however,  at  onoe 
heospeeled ;— end  as  we  therefore  cannot  look  to  have  battered 
sffld  decaying  acts  pulled  down  without  having  a  new  law 
JKlifioe  erected  in  their  place,  we  will  not  speculate  upon 
tfi€f'imy  in  whidi  the  vacimt  ground  might  be  eultivated^ 
md'  bow  rieb  a  harvest  might  be  got  in,  but  will  send  iir 
dOlKtK^of-a  plan  for  the  new  building,  having  regard'  to  its 
^:«M]Aipactties8,  simplicity,  and  usefulness,  in  fMvference  to  ills 
Htltii^untcid  dignity  and  oppressive  magnitude. 
^'  The  necessity  of  a  statutory  controul  over  theatres  and 
dhknatie  performances,  being  compulsorily  yi^ed,  we  would 
(A^  that  the  licensing  of,  or  rather  the  prohibition  against^ 
tb^acife9,  lAiould  be  confided  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (thotigh 
i<^'«DCild  wish  that  his  office  were  not  dependent  upon  every 
ttiinA^terial  ftuctuation)— that  the  size  and  soKdity  of  btiildingl 
ibr'pitbtte  Amusement  should  be  under  regulation  *«^  that 
ihd  inlsrease  or  suppression  of  such  theatres  should  not  be 
abdve-'  the  influence  of  the  district  inhabitants  •— and  that 
tb&  pbwei^  of  the  justices  in  licensing  for  music  and  damdng^ 
hi;  Mtef  most  of  their  convictions,  quadied.  We  wouhl 
^b'to  be  understood  as  entertaining  the  opinion  andth^ 
desire '  Aat  the  power  of  the  Chamberlain  should  sympathise 
with,  and  be  afibcted  by,  the  requisitions  and  neeessilks 
of  the  people.  If  the  prohibitory  power  in  the  Lord  Cham^ 
berlain  be  maintained,  there  is  no  reason  tot  the  annual . 
rcnewlftl  of  Hcences,  which  is  but  a  paltry  mode  of  extorting 
fees  through  the  "  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few.'*' 
It  would,  we  think,  not  be  well,  though  it  appears  that 
the  drama  must  be  driven  in  a  curb,  instead  of  being  suf- 
fered to  go  easy  in  a  soaflle  (to  use  one  of  the  metaphors 
at  Aslley's),  that  the  performances  of  the  theatres  should 
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be  ckiasified  aod  Umited.  We  have  akeady  sboira  htn^miuU' 
table  M  the  opinion  as  to  vhat  oatutitntes  the  legjligmW  draaaa ; 
and  although  in  Franoe>  where  power  is  tyraaoical,  ifMjtfait  of 
wise  Mid  memful,  the  syslein  of  cfassificatiptt  works  wtcli -yet, 
in  England,  litigation,  on  the  8ttb)eat«f  iiifiiagpnu»»  wmiM 
open  its  gates,  <<  on  golden/*  thou^  not  on.  hoiaiMwiiiWs 
**  hinges  turning ;""  and  make  all  managers,  like  Mrs.  TmUibir^s 
true  Chiiatians,  not  fight  with,  but  take  the  law  of,  tach  other. 
In  short,  we  are  for  as  little  oontroul  on  the  part  of  the  ftom^fs 
that  be  (convinced  as  we  are  that  the  moral  power  is  of  nipie 
strength  over  the  drama),  as  can  be  insisted  upon  ;  aixi  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  the  poike  ts 
never  so  potent  and  influential  as  when  it  goes  in  plain  dotlKS, 
and,  as  one  c^  its  own  body,  mingles  with,  and  kadst,  salbcr 
than  forces,  the  welldoing  of  the  public  We  pethapa.  have, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  like  HandeCs  nwtfier, 
*'  protested  too  much,^  as  to  suggestic»is  for  the  oBKriwl 
ment  of  the  dramatic  laws — because  we  find  that  tha^  maia- 
spring  of  our  movem^ts  being  liberty  and  not  hamg^ir*- 
and  liberty  in  its  enlarged  and  not  vitiated  sense^-^we  hava  but 
to  advocate  the  generous,  simple,  and  intellectual  useof>ooa- 
oeded  power. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Licenser  of  dramatic  literature^  ^an 
officer  begot  by  patronage  out  of  laziness,— claiming  the  reattrds 
of  his  mal-office  from  custom,  when  the  powers  of  hia  noWe 
master  are  defined  by  statute,  which,  of  course,  supersedes  cw- 
tom.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  announeemcnl  oC<4be 
present  Licenser's  appcantment  to  office :— "At  the  date  of  ^Hs 
circular  from  Mr.  Mash,  the  residence  of  the  appoimeb  nr^s 
^*  within  the  Rules^  (as  the  phrase  runs),  and  he  tbtnctfodlh 
appears  to  have  looked  with  the  eye  of  the  Mmnhal  at:'evftfgr 
MS.  drama  to  guard  against  the  Author  bfeaktng  bounda. 

"  Lord  Chamberlain* t  Office,  9th  qf  Februarif,  ISS^t' 

Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  acquaint  you  thft 

..  George  Colinan,  Esq.,  of  5,  MeRna  Place,  ia  appointed  Bzaminer  #f  PUya,  ated 

'  that  all  entertaimnents  of  the  Stage  are  to  be  fiwwanled  to  thstgilitleinan  tetkc 

Licence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  they  arc  inieniM 

to  be  performed,  according^to  the  Act  of  tlie  10th  of  Gea  IL  cap.  28. 

"  I  am, 

"  Sir, 
••  Your  obedient  Servant, 

«  T.  B.  MASH." 
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TheLkiOier  of  ptajn  k  the  sole  staodbg  abomimUon  of 
die  ttiofld  degraded  dbyt  of  mingled  coiurt  aad  theatrical 
oppreiwioD  :««lii[e  the  one  rude  gibbet  in  Yorkshire^  it  is  a 
rMord  «f  the  barbarism  of  the  period  which  atiggestid  ^ad 
tolerated  it,  rather  than  a  wamii^  against  crime^and  an  aider  of 
mcgfiikf.  It  is  a  hbel  upon  the  age  to  think  that  |he  loyalty, 
the  Ttttae,  and  decency  of  the  welUoformed  and  rational 
people  of  this  country,  may  not  be  tniftted  to  caat  a  safe 
and  intelligent  censorship  over  dramatic  amusement^w  It  bus 
been  most  sensibly  observed  by  an  acute  writer,  now  dead, 
^*  that  the  world  is  wiser  than  any  one  man  in  it  T  and  upon  the 
principle  thus  expressed,  we  should  say  it  could  not:  beia 
c|iiestion,  that  the  great  general  licenser  would  be  suf^erioi^.lio 
the  individual  one. 

But  if  the  Licensing  system  must  be  conUnued  in  fofoe  f*^ 
if  diis  overpowering  blockade  of  morality  and  loyalty  most  ,4)e 
aevwdy  maintained ; — let  us  qualify  the  precious  tyranny  as 
well  as  we  may.  In  the  place  of  one  dBcer,  let  the  Qommai;^ 
be  given  to  more  than  one  man.  In  short,  let  the  Censorship, 
a«  was  lately  the  case  with  the  great  seals  of  the  ebanoellorshtp, 
be  put  in  commission— that  we  may  have  the  best  cb^ck  y^e 
can  obtain,  over  the  prejudice  and  obstinacy  of  any  corete^, 
i^ed^  or  infatuated  individual. 

Folly  begets  folly.  The  office  of  licenser  of  plays  being 
in  itself  what  Mathews  in  his  Frenchman  used  to  call  f^  fyMof 
^  ridicttloiMniesses,^  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  lam^ntal>le 
individnal  who  has  to  put  on  the  motley,  must  needs  partake 
of  his  office,  and  show  nonsense,  bigotry,  apd  tyranny,  in 
all  their  bravery.  The  Bramins — the  dramatic  llraminar- 
the  mystic  priests  of  the  temple,  who  sway  the  procesrions,  and 
regulate  theatrical  desUnies,  are  tyrannical  and  £ew ;  bu(..  the 
victims  sacrificed  under  the  great  moral  wheels  of  the  Jugger- 
naut^iffice  of  licenser,  have  been  manifold,  and  cruelly  mutilated  * 
The  officers  have  shown  themselves  through  their  measures.  A 
Mr.  Larpent  laid  down  the  chart  by  which  Mr.  Colman  has 
steered.  A  comedy  called  the  "  Faro  Table,''  the  production 
of  Tobin,  the  compositor^  from  every  other  dramaUc  poct's^i^, 
of  the  "  Honey  Moon,''  after  it  had  been  rehearsed  and  an- 
nounoed  for  performance,  was  understood  to  be  suppressed,  on 
account  of  the  satiric  light  it  threw  upon  the  titled  profligacy  of 
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gaoling;  and,  it  ia  well  knawp  that'  Mr«  .HookTsi-i^pi^.  o^' 
^<  KiUing  no  Morder^^  had  n  very  difficult  birtby  ibt«a»^' 
sequence  of  a  pungeot  and  pleaMMt  eating  beiiig  meflcofeedr 
through  it,   upon  the  errors  and  rbafisodiea  of  Methofo^^ 
In  this  latter  case,  the  dramodc  licenser  haf^peoed  .Mw^ltff 
to  be  a  Metliodist.    It  is  also  capable  of  pvgof^  that  m  ilmc^  ] 
after  having  been  some  time  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  GmcAm-' 
Theatre,    under    the   title   of  the    "  Two  Farmefn^^:   wm-- 
suppressed  by  the  officious  and  official  Mr.  Larpait,  because  it 
attempted  to  di^^w  a  line  between  monopoly  and  honest  deal- 
ing. ,   This  exposure  of  the  wide  influences  of  the  dsama.  lo 
individual  prejudice  and  tyranny,  existed  in  the  dayia  Qf4i/am- 
Weskjwi  'Or  Wbitfieldkin  Larpent    The  petty  inroads  tDfl<le 
upon   what    George  Colman's   Dr.   Pangloss  calls   **  words, 
^<  pbra^s,  and  grammar,^  by  this  same  George  CoknanW  \Aaf^  . 
shadow'on  the  stage,  in  the  shape  of  a  licenser^  were  nsenred 
tO'lieiAade  by .the>  iatest  holder  of  the  place  of  hiwliras  law-  '' 
giver ;  and  are  proofs  of  how  much  the  judgment  degeneratfa 
in  one  who  dares  to  uphold  a  widiered  and  withering  OM^toiiK 

The  present  licenaer  has  be^,  Hke  Duncan,  to  gteat  io-bia  - 
hi^ofltee,  tb^t  it  seems  almost  disloyal  in  us  to  question  hb 
supremacy.      He  has,  however,  out-Larpented  Larpent  ;'Ji^ 
has  b^en^  as  3hakspeare  says,  ^^  at  a  great  feast  of  languages^  ^ 
^<  and  stolen  all  the  scraps.** — **  Because  he  is  virtuous^  tbHv^ 
^^  must  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ;-^Aye,  and  ginger  must  be 
**  hot  in  the  mouth  too  I"* 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  let  into  the  myst^  of  the  pre* 
sent  Licenser's  mode  of  dictating  his  no-law — and  .^i^.caijqot 
withhold  from  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  hia  capiwsoyi.i. 
hunger  after  decc^um  and  exact  loyalty.    His  xaonl  tiattefy^fs*-'-; 
so  heavily  charged,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  it,  ns^j^'  [' 
most  innocent  person  may  unconsciously  receive  a  sbock^,(tV)fli,i  { 
which  he  will  not  find  it  very  easy  to  recover.    ^^  In  tbe  prw»  i 
*^  sent  state  of  the  bishops,^  to  use  Mr.  Jerrold's  repcNrt  of  the 
licenser's  nicety,  every  church  word  becomes  dangeromk    Atf 
gels  therefore,  dare  not  show  th^  wings^Heaven  rauatiiM    - 
be  appealed  to — Hell  is  beneath  notke.     Every  ^iwd.-llMfri  r 
can,  by  a  prurient  torn  of  the  mind,  be  construed  to  h&>im»-. 
proper,  is  declared  to  be  improper;  and  to  uaeia  nanlicat* 
phrase>  in  reply  to  our  draoatic  oaqptaiAi'wp.iQi«»i:.|icfipQwi:'. 
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*^mipro^r  W  «,  Bir  !^  Acres  and  George  Ck>Iinan,  have  now 
dedsired  ex  Mthedrfi,  that  ^  damns  have  had  th^  day," 
ati Mdatll  must  be  atbwed  vrpon  no  oocasioD  whatever,  except- 
hig-  whm  tJtketi  by  the  hcenser  on  entering  office. 

'  Wd  hate  pag^  of  his  protestations  against  profanity  on  the 
EflgK^  «tage,— ^btrl  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  illu* 
stArtiMs.  We  will  commence  with  the  fcdlowing  drcular 
reOMmstrance,  addressed,  in  18S6,  to  managers  generally. 

'     '  "CIRCULAR. 

^''  **Hih  November,  IS26,     Brampton  Square. 

^feiK, — T  aan  directed  by  the  Lord  Cbamberlain  to  remark  to  you,  and  other 
mmUtlgeH  af  dl  the  theatres  under  his  control,  Wkhin  the  city  and  liberties 
of  J|ire[^^|er»  that  upon  various  oocasions  bendes  upoa  benefit  ols^Ke,  at 
mo^t  of  the  theatres  above  mentioned,  certain  songs,  duets,  and  other  produc- 
tions, fiave  been  of  late  interpolated,,  and  made  part  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
menti^'  widwtrt  tbe  licence  for  such  performances  which  is  there  required. 

h  I  «ni  ^to  directed  to  refer  you  to  the  Act  of  ParUamcdt  w4]Jch  deekree, 
that^/fuch  mnlkfnsed  performances  render  you  liable  to  henvy  fiaes,  and  io  the 
forfeiture  of  the  grant  by  which  you  open  your  theatre. 

^1  am  further  instructed  to  apprize  you,  that,  if  the  present  intimation  be  dis- 
regAiiled  'hi  tSie  aforesaid  theatres,  it  will  occasion  a  recourse  to  meastnres 
whsvU  the  tord  Chamberiain  has  hitherto  forborne  to  ad«fft. 

1  ^^infi^y,  Jl  am  d^shred  to  state,  that  all,  or  any  part  of,  voeal  muaie|'rc|ic»lli^  . 
tionsf  and  dialogues,  which  may  have  been  sung,  repeated,  printed,  or  have  ob- 
tained publicity,  In  oiher  places*,  are  still  new  to  the  aforesaid  theatres,  on  their 
tin/tk»foimiiaa  there  5  and,  when  so  introduced,  must  be  previoo^y  licensed,   ' 
Hkc^-^^l^  swln  tt^Tchietb  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

,ii  ■^-  **  I  have  the  honovr  to  be^ 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
**'^    "  '  "G.  COLMAN.'* 

•'tiy^*' other  places  "  are  meant  places  out  qf  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
jurMiMdM^and  most  licences  granted  by  him,  for  performances  in  ot)ier 
pla^s  /«t4^<«#  (fm  in  Bath^  York,  Sec*),  are  not  sirfBcient  for  those  tbeatree  in 
Wesppipn^ter,  aiv)  its  liberties,  which  are  net  empowered  tp  act  the  vthok  rtutgp 
of  the  Drama.  Tlieatres  Kmited  in  the  nature  of  their  entertainments  (as  The 
£ng^  Opera*  Hortse,  and  the  Adelphi  and  Olympic  Theatres)  must  of  course 
abiila1i|  M  restrictive  ipeoifications  contained  in  their  annual  licence. 

"  G.  C." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  go  into  **  minutes  of  evidence,''— 
to  expose  ^  the  deMeate  investigation'^  of  the  works  of  dramatic 
autb^^-and  of  the  indelicate  inferences  resulting  from  such 
inv^itigadoil-^'indelicate,  blasj^emous,  and  immoral  inferen- 
ces! Never  was  there  so  powerful  an  illustration  of  the  welL- 
kn^wn  aphorism  of  Dean  Swift,  that  ^^  a  nice  man  is  a  man  of 
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^  nasty  ideas  P-^AsiA  in  the  first  place,  as  to  tbe  Piencfa 
Theatre  :— 

"  28M  Jmmar^,  1880.    Br^a^tm  Sqman, 

'*  My  dear  Sir, — As  this  is  the  commencement  of  your  French  season,  you 
will  much  oblige  me  by  impressing,  as  strongly  as  you  can,  upon  the  minds  of 
MeulBurt  let  Direeteurs,  that  they  are  constandy  to  omit,  in  their  replnentntioiit, 
all  aUhif  and  all  appeals  to  Bemven  and  the  DeUy,  I  beg  that  they  may  coudAer 
Uiis  as  a  getmal  rmU ;  for  it  would  be  idmost  endless  to  mslEe  craaemeiits  in  every 
French  drama  transmitted  to  mc,  of  *  Dieu^  Boh  Dieu^  Grand  Dieth  del,  Ck»x^ 
&C.  &c  '&c.  With  Paradise  and  the  Angels,  let  me  also  observe,  en  pastant,  the 
French  dramatists  stand  upon  no  ceremony. 

**  His  Majesty's  Lord  Chamberlain  will  sanction  no  profime  or  InaiKnlil  ex- 
pressions, in  any  language,  upon  the  stage  of  theatres  under  his  Grac«!«  coqtral; 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  desire  that  the  above-mentioned  general  rule  may  be  par- 
ticularly observed. 

**  All  liberal  latitude  is  given  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  but  it  £i  absurd  and 
unjust  to  expect  that  foreign  actors  in  England,  should  be  exempt  from  tlMiS 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  our  native  performers  are  amenable. 

"  Be  kind  enough,  my  dear  Sir,  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  note  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  the  direction  of  the  French  performances  at  the  Englidi 
opera  house ;  and  believe  me  always,  * 

"  Very  truly  your's, 

"  G.  COLMAN.  • 
This  general  order  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  natural  and 
national  laxity,  as  to  blasphemy,  in  the  French  compmy^ 
Previous  communications  had  passed  between  the  censor  aai 
the  censured,  which  show  how  deeply  called  for  was  a  strong 
remonstrance  from  the  English  monitor  to  the  French  dramatic 
culprits. 

«  6th  January,  1829.    Bromjrtan  Squan, 
**  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  herein  enumerate  (to  the  best  of  my  recoHcc^n)  all 
mich  words  and  passages  as  are  to  be  omitted  in  the  repretentatioa  of  the 
French  dramas : — 
"  I.  The  sacred  name  of  God. 

"  2.  AH  allusions  to,  or  quotations  from,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
"  3.  All  cursing  and  swearing. 

"  4w  All  mention  of  Heaven,  and  its  Angels. — This  will,  of  course,  do  away 
with  (among  other  expressions)  the  continually  recurring  *  Mon  Dieu  !  Grand 
*  DUu!   CM!  Cieux!  MonAnge!  Cest  un  Ange  !*  &c.  &c. 

'*  Let  me  beg  you  to  impress  these  directions  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  die 
performer  and  the  stage-manager,  that  they  may  be  strictly  observed  in  every 
piece  they  perform. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  truly  your's, 

"  G.  COLMAN." 


*'  I6^me  Janvier,  1825.     Brampton  Square, 
"  MoNsiEUU, — J'ai  le  plaisir  de  vous  expddier  la  license  de  *  Frontin  Mari- 
Qar^on.'    A  la  reprfoentation  de  ccttc  pidcc.on  doit  dter  les  mots  d'  'Adam*  et  de 
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huiructUm  ghUraU*  que  j'ai  d^  ckwio^ 

'*  Je  fuia,  Monneur, 

<<  Votre  trte-humble  Serviteur, 

«  G.  COLMAN.'* 
"  P.S.— La  LiceDse  de  **  Lea  Fibres  k  r^jreuve"  viendra  Lundi  matio,  att 
plustard. 

.  The  French  company,  we  fear,  will  not  **  reform  it  alto- 
^*  gether,^  as  the  words  protested  against  by  our  venerable 
moralist  are  ^<  native,  and  to  their  manner  bom  1"^ — The 
English  people  are  not  strong  swearers.  They  do  not  dram 
with  oaths. — ^They  are  but,  to  their  true  praise  be  it  spoken^ 
a  n^^^ii^-sort  of  swearers ; — it  is  bUsphemy-and-water.  We 
ate  here  speaking  of  the  anti-brute  portion  of  the  people  of 
each  country ;  for  in  the  lowest  orders  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  habitual  intensity  of  profanity. 

The  Censor^s  anxiety  for  preserving  the  dramatic  "  well 
**  rf  English  undeiiled""  will  be  fully  exemplified  in  ihe  fol- 
lowing rich  and  rigid  admonitions : — 

«  Mtstification, — Musical  Drama. 

**  In  the  first  scene,  second  wetf  of  this  drama,  there  occurs :— '  I  take  you 
Mynheer  Dulip,— I  give  you  title  of  Count  de  Dalipft^'  It  would  do  aimy  with 
any  apiMurent  intention  of  personal  satire,  if  thia  termination  were  anyUiiog  hat 
'  ffiile,*  An  eminent  architect  has  lately  been  honoured  with  the  same  addition 
to  his  name  by  His  Majesty, 

"^  In  the  same  act  (second  scene),  are  the  expressions,  *  Lctd,  what  a  fool  I 
be  ;*  •  Lifrd,  how  gay  he  was-/  '  Lard,  bless  you  ;*  *  Lord,  what  did  they  call  it  :* 
'  Lordf  Uess  you,'  (again.) 

*'  iBToking  the  Ahonighty,  in  all  those  instances  should  be  omitted.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  common  colloquial  phrases;  but  not  the  less  profiuie  on  that 
account,  when  duly  considered. 

«<  G.  C.  18th  Sipteuber,  1826.*' 


'*  Please  to  omit  the  following  underlined  worda  in  representing  the  Opera 
called, '  Not  for  me,'  &c 

"  *  Damme  if  Ida.' 

"  '  At  yoa  pUa$t ;  on/y  don*i  swear ;  all  holy  and  profane  words  are  jpfohibUed, 
even  on  the  stage,  now-a-daysj 
"  '  Vivid.  The  Heavens  forbid  V 
**  *  Vivid.  — ^-—  damn  it,  if  I  ain*t  stammering.* 

*«  Mem,  Miss  Virulent  exchiims  occasionally,  « Merciful  Powers!'  which  ex- 
pression, if  it  do  not  mean  something  palpably  different  from  the  Powers  of  God 
and  Heaven,  ought  to  be  omitted. 

"  G.  COLMAN. 

"  20th  June,  1828." 
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"  In  tbe  sQDg  called  <  Umkey  Racef/  to  be  xiptv>dufied  in  U)e.  ifOPp  sailed 
<  Before  Breakfast,'  it  is  requested  that  the  f;>Uoww)g  words,. which  are^  wMined, 
may  be  omitted : — 

** *  /  have  no  idea  whatever  thai  the  lower  orders  thonld  have  «sy  V^lAoif 

meetingt'*  '  '  '  fVhat  can  the  common  folks  want  with  relaxation  ?  ^  thejf 
want  air,  can't  they  walk  about  gaUily^V — *  Yes;  or  \f  they  want  ezercite,  inH 
there  the  tread-mill  for  *  em  i*  „.\ 

"  G.  COXMANi  ,  ,^ 
"  ^xhJugMt,  lS26r 

The  above  are  delectable  ColmafnisfMH-'^t  MontrtMmmo^ 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called  by  vit tue  of  their  oflioe^  But 
perhaps  they  are  surpassed  by  the  following  elitborate  workings 
out  of  the  system.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  iculprit 
should  laugh  when,  fiftiniUar  with  the  last  sentence .  ef  tbe 
appointed  judge,  be  sees  him  put  on  the  black  cap  v6A  (he 
moral  visage,  preparatory  to  the  condemnation,  the  admoni^oo, 
and  the  Qld  Bailey  dmner  ! — 

'*  PlMse  tp  omit  the  following  underlined  words  in  the  representation  of  tbe 
two  dramas,  entitled  *  He  Lies  like  Truth,'  and  *  Courting  by  Proxy.' 
"  Hb  Libs  like  Truth. 

'*i"  "'  *  Does  yanrfiifebcr  rappose  that  a  young  man  ^fiukUm,  Dviogi^bpbik 
town,  can  avoid  lying  occasKHndly?' 

**  Rattlb.  *  ByM»av9uel  tids  ia  the  moat  consumroatt  impudence!'— 

M  ,f ,  . , ,  I*  Oumk  Heaven  I  now  I  breathe  again.' 

•*  €O0RfINO  BY  ProIT.  '     ' 

"  Act  1. 

'  ^  ScEMB  1.    — — •  in  person  a  perfect  a$tgel,  in  manners  a  very  goodesil* 

-'^  Ditto;    *  Say  the  doe*  not  turn  out  an  angetofthe  eevenih  heavenY 

"  ScENt:  2.    — *  that  indeed  wot  ParadUe r  <  -  rfi^a 

**  Initio.    '  deformed  and  transformed  enough,  Heaven  knows,* 

**  ScBKE  S.    ^  I  shall  have  to  wait  on  you— OA  tord!—^tii  ] 

won't  want  your  shoes,*  &c.  &c. 

"  Scene  4.    *  Those  blushes— By  Heavens,  she  Icnows  Tilm.*'   '  ^  \''   . 

"Ditto.    'Harriage — Good  Heavens  I  Gay  ton  married !', 

"  Ditto.    *  Let  him  hear  his  sentence  from  your  angel  lips.*^  >•'-*'  ^-X 

♦•  Ditto.    *  But  now  for  this  angel,  the  goddess—* '^  "'*^  " 

"  Ditto.    ■  Yes,  Ma^am ;— a  precious  angetl  very  like  a  'g(M^*^.\j, 

**  Ditto.    *  Why,  damme,  the  old  hag  *s  making  love  to  me.^   '    ' ' 

"Ditto.    *  Is  n't  she  an  on^*/?' — *Tes,  one  rf  the  fatten  ones.* 

"  Act  IL 

"  Scene  2.    *  How  could  Tom  slight  such  an  angel  f  By  Heaven  i  w^ 

it  not,'  frc. 

"  Ditto.    '  Good  Heavens!  this  will  expose  everything.' 

"  Ditta    - — *  He's  a  lying  puppy,  and  you  are  an  Angel  rf"  Light,* 

**  Scene  4.    (in  last  verse  of  Muggeridge's  song)  '  Oh  Lord  J* 

"  Scene  5.     •  She's  an  Angel  of  Light  I*  ,.  i 

"  ScBNB  a.    — -*  Heaven  knows,  that  h^tft  is  too  tender,'  &c 
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•*  Stf^C^  t AlT.     — '  ByHeaoent !  I  will  reward  your  constant  truth.* 

"  MteW.-^The  mention  of  Mc  Adam,  Byron,  Willis,  and  Munro,  in  this 
piece,  were  much  better  omitted ;— -to  say  the  least,  it  is  very  bad  taste  to  introduce 
lipoto  taieitage  tlic  names  of  persons  living,  or  very  recently  dead. 

'  "  G.  COLMAN/' 

"  Omissions  requested  to  be  made  in  the  Farce  of '  The  Bash/ui  Man,* 

"  Act  I.  ScE^B  1.   *  While  you,  and  the  rest  qfthe  congregation,  generally 

Iodic  at  eVcfi^ifag  but  your  prayer  book.' 

'<  ScBNB  5.    *  I  fi&gg'd  damned  hard  at  College.' 

—^  Bmsnis  «: »  That  damn*d  Xenophon.' 

J  ff  {Act  ILScBn  2.    *  But  I  shall  think  of  that  ijasiii'^  Xenophon.' 

, ",  X>it^    *  Have  n*t  I  borne  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  my  forehead?* 

•*  Pitto.     *  Jin*t  I  suffering  the  torments  qfa  goblin  damn*d?* 

'  "'  Ditto.    *  Go  down  in  the  diving  Bell, — call  on  the  C/taneeOor,* 

>  i*  Ditto.    -— -'  When  it  attacks  one's  thighs  and  cheeks,'  &c 
,  ,f*  (Mum.  The  mentioh  of  **  thighs"  has  oocurred  two  or  three  timeg  before  ia 
this  piece,  and  had  better  be  entirely  omitted.) 
^  Please  to  omit  the  words  which  have  a  line  drawn  under  tihem. 

«  G.  COLMAN. 
"1st  September,  1824." 

"  Sth  August,  1825.     Brompton  Square. 
.  ^^Siik/rriHa?a  tkc  goodoeaa  to  attend    to  the  sabseqiieDt  durcedona^- which 
refer  to  the  forthcoming  opera,  entitled,  *  Nadir-Shoh.' 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedieat  Servant^ 

*•  O.  CSOLMAN." 

**  Act  I.  Scene  2.  Calpigi,  — *-*  *  All  the  iitigues,  cares,  and  tediousness  of 
royalty.'    Omit  the  words,  *  and  tediousnessJ 

'*  Act,  I,  ScEXfE  i.  In  this  scene,  it  b  requested  that  the  prayers,  offered  so 
frequently,  and  so  directly,  to  Heaven,  should  be  addressed  to  Brama ;  and  that 
Brama's  name,  as  often  as  possible,  be  substituted  for  the  word  Heaven. 

"  G.  C." 

<*  P^easf  to  omit  the  following  underlined  words  in  the  representation  of  the 
muaical  entertainment,  called  *  What's  in  a  name  V 

•*  Act  I.  ScENJB  h    *  Coming,  damme,  I  call  that  going.' 

"  Ditto.    (In  the  speaking  part  of  Finish's  song),  *ftk«,  damme 

you're  a  shark.' 

"  Ditto.    — '• *  That  damned  apothecary,  who  has  just  set  up  next  door*,  &c 

-  SCBNE  2«  ■  *  But  Lord,   Madam,  if  you  had  seen  how  my  spark, 

Mr.  Knish,'  &c 

**  Ditto.     ■  '  But,  Lord,  Madam,  I  must  n't  fill  your  head/  fifc. 

"  Ditto.    '  '  But,  Lord,  Madam,  I  thought  you  had  driven  him,'  &c 

"  It  is  recommended  to  the  manager,  or  the  author,  to  alter  a  trait  or  two  in 
t^e  character  of  Captain  Rakeall,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  lie  ii  represent^ 
to  be  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  captain  in  the  army,  is  delinented  na  ulroost  a 
swindler,  and  quite  a  coward.  This  is  casting  an  unjust  impuudon  upon  a 
large  class  of  men  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  also  upon  a  highly  honour- 
able profession. — See  Captain  Rakeall's  character  in  Ist  Scene  of  Act  I.,  nnd  U^t 

Sceneof  Act  II. 

'•  O.  COLMAN. 

"  16/A/f«w,  1829." 
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Whet  can  gurpAsa  that  lojralty,  that  purity,  ittCidk  dtttt 
tenderly  reoommend  the  *^  tediofMfiess^  being  di^etted 
royalty,  and  at  the  same  time  advise,  that  in  an  EaBtarn  pieee 
(Nadir*Shah)  the  prayers  to  Heaven  should  be  transferred  to 
Bramaf  in  order  to  accommodate  themselres  to  the  ignorance 
of  an  English  audience. 

Of  course  the  licenser  of  plays  has  looked  to  his  own  inter- 
est, aft  well  as  the  interests  <^  the  public;  we  therefore,  in  die 
year  1826,  stumble  upon  a  two-guinea  licence  of  a  lecture  on 
astronomy,  *^  as  containing  nothing  immoral  or  otherwise  im- 
**  proper  ;^  and  in  the  year  18^,  we  also  see  him  casting  his 
similarly  priced  sanction  over  an  oratorio,  intituled  ^^  Joseph  and 
**  his  Brethren,*"  as  containing  nothing  immqral,  or  improper  for 
^^  the  stage  entertainments  which  are  appropriate  to  LeniT 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  controversy  which  arose  between  tl^ 
Adelphi  Mr.  Hawes,  and  the  Brompton  Mr.  Colman,  re- 
specting the  licensing  of  an  Oratorio,  although  all  the  docu- 
ments are  in  our  possession,  except  to  notice  that  the  Professor 
of  music  performed  his  Oratorio,  and  passed  through  the  turn- 
pike of  the  remonstrance  of  the  professor  of  licensing,  and 
successfully  resisted  paying  the  two-guinea  toll. 

The  Lioenser  is  a  particular  man,  as  by  this  time  our 
readers  will  have  surmised.  It  may  be,  by  some  venerable 
persons,  remembered  that  Mr.  Bartley  gave,  several  years 
back,  a  very  severe  lecture  on  the  stars.  This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity which  an  acute  censor  was  not  likely  to  let  pass  by 
without  comment.  He  ^^  improvedT  it  therefore  (to  use  i| 
Methodist  phrase)  by  a  two  guinea  licence,  a  copy  of  whkd^ 
we  cannot  least  submitting  to  our  readers. 

*'  25thJaruuu^,  1826. 

*'  It  haying  been  represented  to  me,  by  the  Examiner  of  all  Entertainmeiiti 
and  BzhibiiionB  pt oduced  upon  the  Stage,  that  a  manuscript  entitled,  **  Qman^ 
**  logia,"  being  a  Lecture  on  Astronomy,  in  three  parts,  does  not  contuo  in  it 
anything  immoral,  or  otherwise  improper,  I,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  His 
Mi^esty's  Household,  do,  by  virtue  of  my  office,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 
Partiament  in  that  case  provided,  allow  the  said  lecture  to  be  spoken  at  ytnr 
theatre,  without  any  yariation  whatsoever,  unless  such  variation  be  likewise 
approved  of  by  me  in  due  form. 

«  MONTROSB.'* 

The  licence  however,  like  the  spider^s  web,  will  take  in 
every  sort  of  dramatic  fly.  An  Oratorio,  not  a  vely  sospieioiis- 
kind  of  ^*  Dramatic  £ntertainnient,^^-4nust  noC  escape  the 
eye  of  the  supervisor — and   we  therefore  give  a  copy  of  a 
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Goenee  of  Me, — as  aecretiuie9  of  instita^oiM  exhibit  a  driled 
twig*  or  a  {^served  cateriHllar»--4)]r  way  of  a  speoknen  of  a 
c«uieu9i  geiui9* 

.  "  Ithiiviiig  been  represented  to  me,  by  the  ExamiiieT  of  AU  Theatrical  Enter* 
tainments,  that  a  printed  book,  entitled  '  Joseph  and  his  brethren/  being  an 
English  translation  of  Mehul's  celebrated  Oratorio,  does  not  contain  in  it 
anyttdngimmora},  or  oAerwise  improper  for  the  stage  entertainments  which  are 
qifropriated  to  Ijent,  I,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  His  Mijesty's  HouiAold> 
do,  hsf  virtue  of  my  office,  and  in  pmrsuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that 
case  provided,  allow  the  said  printed  book  to  be  performed  at  your  theatre, 
idthofit  any  variation  in  the  words  whatsoever,  unless  such  variadoh  be  likewise 
■{ipraved  <tf  by  me  in  due  form* 

"  MONTROSE." 

It  were  curious  to  speculate  on  what  suggested  the  selection 
of  an  old  irregular  Dramatist  to  be  a  modem  mor&l  Judge* 
Mr.  Coiman,  however,  who  has  known  the  value  of  a  damn, 
before  it  was  more  profitable  to  him  to  expurgate  it,  upon 
the  principle  of  Snake  forsaking  the  trade  of  dander,  when 
Hfef^as  paid  double  for  telling  the  truth— has  been  chosen  to 
fill  the  unworthy  office.     Bob  Booty  has  turned  Mr.  Peachum. 

'Jonathan  Wild,  of  whom  Fielding  has  given  a  whole-length, 
was  not  only  a  highwayman,  but  the  betrayer  of  highwaymen. 
fle  took  fees,  or  blood-money,  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  comrades ; 
and  was  the  swiftest  to  peach  against  others,  when  he  saw  a 
iSianee  of  detection  coming  home  to  himself.  Unless  licensed 
by  him,  the  examiner  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  no  road-drama 
cbtild  be  played,  no  professor  of  the  mask  could  perform  f 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one,  perhaps  the  best,  of  his  Scottish 
Tales,  accounts  for  "  Jem  RatV  promotion  from  thief  to 
turnkey,  upon  the  same  invaluable  principle.  One  would 
alniost  think  the  great  novelist  had  been  wickedly  writing  at 
the  licenser,  when  he  penned  the  following  pertinent  passage* 

^  Tben,  in  beaven's  name,  what  did  you  expect  ?" 

**  Just  the  pott  qf  under-tumketff  for  I  understand  t;here's  a  vacancy/'  said  the 
nnsoner;  "  I  wadna  think  o( asking  the  lockman*s place  ower  his  head;  it  wadna 
suit  roe  sae  weel  as  ither  folk,  for  I  never  could  put  a  beast  out  o'  the  way,  much 
leas  deal  wi'  a  man." 

<*  That's  something  in  ytnxr  favour/'  said  the  magistrate,  making  exactly  the 
inference  to  which  Ratcliffe  was  desirous  to  lead  him,  though  he  mantled  his  art 
with  an  affectation  of  oddity.  "  But,"  continued  the  magistrate,  "  how  do  you 
tliliik  yo«i  can  be  trusted  with  aoharge  in  the  prison,  wfaen  you  have  broken,  with 
ywt?  own  band,  half  the  gacds  in  Scotland?" 
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<*  Wi*  your  honour's  lea?e/'  said  Ratdiffi^  **  ^  1  kemi'd  ta$  weri  kmM  mm 
QHt  m^uh  it*t  like  I  wad  be  a'  iJie  better  a  hand  to  keep  ptMgr  foUm  ta.  Itkkik  they 
wad  ken  their  businesa  weel  that  held  me  in  wheal  wankod  to  be^oa^  or  win  out 
when  I  wanted  to  hand  them  in." 

**  The  remark  seemed  to  strike  the  ma^fistrate,  bift  he  roade^ao  i 
diate  remark,  only  desired  Ratdiffis  to  be  removed. 

"  ¥^en  this  daring,  and  yet  sly  freeboeter  was  oat  of  heariag^  the  i 
asked  the  city  clerk,  *  What  he  thought  df  the  felloWs  assoraaae  V  "        • 

**  It's  not  for  me  to  say,  Sir,"  repfied  the  derii  t  «  but i£  lafaJalrHif  feii- 
dhmd  to  turn  to  good,  there  is  not  a  man  e'er  came  within  the  ports  of  the  bii|b 
coa^  beqfeae  muekk  ute  to  lft«  good  town  in  the  thief  and  kck-t^  ime  et  huimfst. 
141  speak  to  Mr.  SKarpUtmo  about  him." 

And  it  is  quite  dear  that  this  active  legal  limb  has  be^'  Sp 
pealed  to  in  ^^  our  hero's  favour,^  as  Fielding  invanablj^  oW 
that  other  gr^t  man,  Jonathan  Wild;  and  SAarpiilaw*g  sfnnt 
appears  to  have  revived  in  our  modem  Jem  Mai — to  have 
prompted  his  severity  and  created  his  six-and-ei^tpennj  mo- 
rali^ :— To  have  drilled  his  mind  into  that  state  m  which, 

" all  that  Uw 

'<  As  yet  hath  Uught  him,  is  to  find  a  flaw." 

We  are  really  dck  and  ashamed  of  this  pro^titutmi^  ^ 
pow^,  aad  begin  to  wish,  as  our  readers  must  now  do,  iioi 
from  ^e  subject.     It  was  our  intention— but  our  ]imitiB|]  ' 
veto  upon  that  intention— to  have  very  respectfully^  s^ 
Mr.  Shfldcspeare^s  plays  to  the  supervising  judgment  < 
Cchoan;  Md  to  have  thereby  ascertained  what 
AdoraKty,  poetry,  and  loyalty  would  have  gained  bj^d 
vision.    We  had  selected  a  rare  collection  of  iUe  J 
immortal  passages — ^but  when  our  readers  detect  what  I 
licenser  would  have  made  of  the  few  following  iastao6e%! 
will  be  able  at  cmce  to  exterminate  Shakspeare,  per  Coii^a£^ 

*»  Jngeli and ministert oi grace  defend Jis !  y   "   -•-   4m 

Be  thou  a  «ptn/  of  health  or  gobUn  dawCdf  *  -^  *ip 

Bring'st  with  thee  airs  from  heaoen  or  blaitt  from  MU*      ■"■  '  At^ 

•  •  •  •  •    '         •    «fc^    ^4ur 

"  And  damn'd  be  he  who  first  cries  hold,  enough."  *   .  -^.  ^ 

MacbeiK  **^ 

"  Skoearr 

The  elder  Mr.  HnwOet. 

"  An  oath,  an  oath  I     I  have  an  oath  in  Heaven  !^  *  -- 

Merchant^  f^mko.  ^ 


"  Or  why  upon  this  blaeted  hea^  ftc  " 

Macbeth. 
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-<'     -»•.•."       t   •  •  n  «  •     '  # 

'  '     '<  <Xiin^«  not  limd  but  datp/' 

"■'■  •"•  •  .    ♦  •  •  •  « 

"  Out,  <fainne</8poL" 

JfaeAsM,    (Jmrmd  LieemerJ 
•  •••••  <^ 

*^  dr  dwc  the  EvetlatHng  Uad  not  fixed,  &c/' 
•    *        '  HamUsU 

'Attd  ^^  last,  not  least'^  in  fitness  for  submission  to  the 
priming-knife,  («  the  pruning-knife  ?  —  the  axe,'')  of  the 
Scietiser,  there  is  the  fcJlowing  sadly  worded  remonstrance  of 
King  John : — 

**  Ft  is  tbe  enrse  of  king$  to  be  attended 

By  «&met;  that  take  their  humoun  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  qf  authority ^ 
To  understand  a  law, — to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty!" — 

.  The  words  in  italics  must  have  been  expunged  (and  in- 
dfMd'  the  last  extract  has  something  of  Captam  Absolote's 
nttniess  in  reading  the  libel  upon  Mr9.  Malaprc^  to  the  old 
^Kgf '  herself),  and  Shakspeare  and  the  world  must  equally 
^we  been  exposed  to  a  terrific  prohilntion.  But  we  have  done. 
'^ttmhKve  endeavoured  to  lay  bare  a  bad  system  to  our  I*8ader8. 
JmHr.  Colman,  as  a  dramatist,  and  a  liberal  one,  we  have  a 
wfrpT  regard; — ^for  Mr.  Colman,  as  a  licenser,  and  in  our 
df^huon  an  liberal  one,  we  have  a  bitter  disregard — ^but  in 
yanking  of  this  gentleman,  we  merge  the  man  in  the  c^ice,  at 
£nt  we  endeavour  to  do  so,  though  he  has  a  wilful  way  himself 
of  merging  the  ofiice  in  the  man.  At  his  age,  and  with  hit 
^mluable  experience^  we  can  expect  no  healthy  reformation — 
but  we  do  look  to  the  moral  courage,  youthful  disinterestedness, 
and  lo««  of  virtuous  reform  in  the  present  Chamberlain,  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngham,  to  effect  the  great  good  which  it  has 
been  our  humble  attempt  in  these  pages  to  advocate. 

We  here  conclude  our  remarks  on  theatres,  on  the  theatrical 
laws,  and  on  those  who  mal-administer  them.  We  have  (as 
we  have  inumated  already)  outrun  our  limits,  or  we  should 
be  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  few  observations  upon  our 
dmnatic  literature, — ^that  vast  attractive  power,  which  with  its 
*<  devation  or  decadence,^  raises  or  depresses  the  moral  imagina- 
tion and  power  of  a  country.     When  the  drama  has   been 
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most  pure,  the  people  have  been  comparatively  pure  with  it; 
and  when  the  drama  has  been  debaaed,  the  debasement  has 
sunk  into  the  people,  and  lowered  and  tainted  their  habits  and 
their  feelings.  At  the  present  time,  with  all  the  anti-damning 
propensities  of  the  licenser,  the  drama  has  &llen  somewhat  into 
the  state  in  which  Charles  II.  fostered  it.  We  have  the  same 
laxity  in  our  Actresses,  with  something  of  the  same  patronage 
in  our  Nobility,  and  our  plays  appeal  to  the  depraved 
eye  and  ear,  rather  than  allow  truth  and  beauty,  throu^. 
inspired  language  ^<  to  come  mended  to  the  heart.*"  AeeustoiBed 
as  we  have  been  in  our  early  days,  to  love— to  adore  tbe 
dramatic  muse  in  all  her  purity — to  look  up  to  her  as  tbe 
sweet  promoter  of  every  young  and  right  Feeling — ^we  cannot 
contemplate  the  prosututed,  fantastic,  and  faded  creature 
which  she  has  in  these  our  times  become,  without  a  sombre 
remembrance  <^  what  she  was  in  the  days  of  our  first  love  !— 
Her  glory,  like  that  of  Ichabod,  is  departed  I 

Crabbe  has  ^^  looked  upon  this  picture,  and  ob  ihis^'"  wkk 
the  eye  of  a  sad,  severe,  but  true  painter;  and  though  proftaoing 
himself  no  artist,  realises  the  painful  portrait  with  dismal 
fiddity* 

«*ButisitBht?— O!  yet;  the  rose  is  dead. 

Its  beauty,  fragrance,  freshoess,  glory  fled : 
.    But  yet  'tis  she — the  same — and  not  the  same — 

Who  to  my  bower  an  heavenly  being  came ; 

Who  waked  my  soul's  first  thought  of  real  bliss. 

Whom  long  I  sought,  and  now  I  find  her—this  1 

**  I  cannot  paint  her — something  I  had  seen 
So  pale  and  slim,  and  tawdry,  and  unclean ; 
With  haggard  looks,  of  vice  and  woe  the  prey. 
Laughing  in  languor,  miserably  gay ; 
Her  face,  where  face  appear'd,  was  amply  spread. 
By  arf  s  coarse  pencil,  with  ill-chosen  red : 
But  still  the  features  were  the  same,  and  strange 
My  view  of  both — the  sameness  and  the  change. 
That  fix*d  me  gazing  and  my  eye  enchain'd. 
Although  so  little  of  herself  remained ; 
It  is  the  creature  whom  I  loved,  and  yet 
Is  far  unlike  her — would  I  could  forget 
The  angel  or  her  fall !  the  once  adored 
Or  now  despised  I  the  worshipp*d  or  deplored  V* 
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Article  VII. 

Inni  Sacri.     Del  Conte  T.  Mamiani  della  Rovere.    Napoli : 

18S8. 
Nuove   Poesie.      Del    Conte    T,    Mamiani    dellia  Rovere. 

Parigi:  1836, 
Del  Binnovamento  della  Filosqfia  antica  Italiana,    Libro 

uno.  Del  Conte  T.  Mamiani  della  Rovere.  Parigi:  1835. 

The  appearance  of  works,  conceived  in  the  spirit  and 
exectited  with  the  ability  which  these  volumes  display,  is  well 
calcinated  to  give  fresh  colour  to  those  hopes  of  the  moral 
regeneration  of  Italy,  which  the  political  changes  of  so  many 
centuries  have  failed  to  realise,  but  which  the  lovers  of  beauty 
and  of  mankind  have  never  ceased  to  entertain.  We  hail  with 
ddSght  every  irttempt  to  renew  the  ancient  Italian  philosophy, 
to  which  the  world  owes  so  many  of  its  brightest  pages  and 
widest  lessons ;  but  it  is  with  feelings  of  indignation  and 
Wfttow  that  we  read  the  author's  name  in  that  list  of  exiles, 
whidi  includes  the  most  illustrious  and  most  national  charac- 
ters of  modem  Italy.  Are  foreign  types  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Italian,  who  combines  reflection  with  patriotism, 
and  the  fire  of  genius  with  anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  his 
country,  can  impart  his  convictions  to  mankind  ?  Must  the 
harp,  which  sings  of  the  glories  of  Italy,  be  a  harp  hung 
upon  the  willows?  And  are  die  ccmtempkition  of  the  wisdom  of 
past  ages  and  the  ambition  of  enlightening  the  present  and  future 
generations,  crimes  to  be  expiated  by  exile  and  proscription  ? 
Amongst  all  the  evil  consequences  of  foreign  expression,  none  is 
more  odious  than  that  wall  of  separation  which  it  erects  between 
a  nation  and  the  minds  most  qualified  to  instruct  and  adorn 
it.  In  all  the  sufierings  of  banishment,  there  is  none  more 
keen  than  the  knowledge,  that  thoughts  and  language  emi- 
nently suited  to  benefit  the  land  of  their  origin,  will  be  less 
usefully  bestowed  on  the  stranger.  At  this  moment 
two  poets,  one  of  the  North  and  the  other  of  the  South — 
Adam  Mickiewicz  and  Terenzio  Mamiani,  are  banidhed 
from  the  countries  which  bore  and  nurtured  them.  ,  Their 
chief  merit,  and  their  only  crime,  is  the  national  spirit 
of  their  writings.     Their  works  are  animated  by  the  same 
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spirit  of  christian  poetry,  the  sapie  Uixgei  view/»  q£_  histcyy  «BfI 
mankind,  the  same  indignant  resistance  to  their  i^pvesMrs;  biit 
they  can  command  a  wider  audience  than  that  of  a'  few 
brother  exiles  scattered  over  the  less  poetic  land  which 
shelters  them  from  persecuticHi. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  political  oonsiderfttieiift  ^m 
which  we  would  willingly  and  indignantly  enlarge,  we  adrert 
in  this  place  to  the  debasing  influence  exercised  on  soci^j  ip 
Italy  by  tl^  ruling  governments.  They  are  too  skUfiil  nB^4^ 
know  that  the  firmest  security  of  their  unjust  dominioiiit'tlie 
moral  subjection,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  moral  rohi  of 
t;he  pec^le*  It  is  as  much  their  policy  to  drive  and  d^ 
tort  the  purposes  of  enlightened  liberalism  into  reddes 
violence^  as  to  resist  the  overt  acts  of  their  enemies  or  dirir 
victims.  Indeed,  so  warily  have  the  better  and  more  active 
minds  amongst  the  Italians  been  watched  by  the  precautious 
9f  the  police,  that  every  art  hits  been  employed  to.pnfit  f^ern 
jfor  assfxting  tba  r^ts  of  a  free  and  educated  people*  J^ 
yjces.  of  the  fige  are  allowed  to  creep  in,  wberev^.t^<^nfW 
AQ^rva^  .^d  subdue*  The  land  is  sown  with  .^res ;  sinc^^ 
9§em^  better  to  those  usurpers  to  be  the  ownei^saf  ^*cf9R,f4 
nveedsri  than  that  others  should  reap  a  harvest  of  ^om^^  i.Jj^ 
the  language  of  M.  Mamiani»  ,     -.  .> 

'*  Cosi  dal  cor  gli  emunse  ogni  robusU  -.    « 
Lena,  e  gli  rase  dal  pensier  profondo 

Ogni  innato  ardimento  il  basso  amore*  ' 
Di  s*  medtsmo  e  oieeo.    IiiTim  vol  ]«M>rft 

RicoirongU  d* onor«  di  Hbertade  ^..-^ 

I  sensi  generosi,  e  dell'  augusta  ^ 

/              Patria  diletta  il  venerabil  nome :  '  '  * 

Poco  Y  alma  v*  assente,  e  i  ford suodi  '«"--•  r. 

8' a^rreoBa  a  Honnorar  skdile  a foAo  'oiti- 

D' aura  che  ignara  della  sua  virtute  .    ru   -jtii 

Via  passando  talor  sveglia  in  sospeaa  ■/,. 
Arpa  un  concento  dl  soavl  note." — (Nuove  l^oeste,  p.  M.} 

In  Herr  v.  Raumet^s  interesting  letters  on  England  he'lf^ 
cidentally  comments  on  the  state  of  Italy  in  a  manner  wlfi^ 
Strikingly  corroborates  our  own  opinion.  .  The  passage  fa  'i||b 
foUows:—  ""'^ 

"  The  desire  to  obtain  an  entire  undivided  Italy  may  be  right,  if  we  ai«*'tk 
uaderstand  by  it  a  unity  wMoh  do«t  not  destroy  ibe  dlvenity  of  tM  co<mbyrtftgif 
mt  act 40  naderstaiida  oentieaUzed  Italy,  with  «ne«of)er«ignMipita>4  ImJMje^iim 
1  do  not  see  in  such  a  change  eTen  a  euthanasia*  and  ttill  le^  a  real  nypfpirioit. 
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The  noUcr  ^hitilem  U  to  nMii  the  rk^  Tanely  of  Italy/ and  only  to  render  ^ 
bood  of  ioteUeRniid  lunon  more  ^ypannt 

**  It  is  not  poMJble,  ¥y  means  of  a  paper  constitution,  either  suddenly  to 
renovate  a  decayed  people,  or  suddenly  to  civilize  one  that  is  uncultivated.  It 
can  have  no  salutary  eS^  till  it  is  the  result  of  all  substantial  and  ideal  rela- 
tions, and  harmonises  with  them ;  and  for  this  reason,  aU  servile  imitation  or 
adoption  of  exDeroal  fonais  is  but  labour  in  vain.  Introduce  two  chambers,  an 
electoral  system  or  any  other  constitutional  form  you  please,  into  Naples,  Rome, 
or  Milan,  would  freedom  and  order  really  be  immediately  produced  by  this  pa- 
lidc^f  I  very  much  doubt  it.  Let  every  Italian  commence  the  regeneration  of 
hit  eeuntry  with  himself;  let  him  employ  his  aristocratic  enthn^asm  in  improv- 
ing the  fituatieA  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  at  the  expense  of  personal  8|h 
orifices;  let  him  educate  himself  as  well  as  his  dependants,  and  with  the  growth 
of  moral  and  intellectual  freedom  political  freedom  will,  unperceived,  arise.  Nay, 
in  the  end  it  n  essentially  the  same ;  for  he  who  possesses  intellectual  and  moral 
freedom  will  find  all  the  rest  come  of  itself  Every  government  which  tbmwi 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  improvement,  ia  criminal ;  every  government 
which  fiincies  that  its  existence  depends  on  police  regulations,  has  a  bad  con- 
science."—{Jliw»er*<  England  in  1835,  VoL4II.  p.  81.) 

*R  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  present  mohd  and  Intel- 
l^ual  condition  of  the  higher  classes  of  Italians  must  be 
^(ttributed  to  the  education  which  they  are  obliged  to 
receite.  The  clergy  still  possesses  an  uncontested 
liudiority  over  the  rising  generation.  But  the  ignoranc6^or 
itlsincerity  of  the  men  who  fill  the  important  office  cJf 
spiritual  instructors,  prevents  them  from  exercising  a  due 
restraint  upon  the  relaxation  of  public  morality,  and 
offering  a  firm  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  materialism  and 
infidelity.  The  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  larger 
and  better  part  of  the  youth  <rf  Italy,  we  fear,  engenders  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  the  professors  in  whose  hands  they 
are  early  placed  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  treat  the  high  truths,  which  are  thus  presented  to 
their  minds,  with  aversion  or  indifference. 

The  duties  of  the  Christian  priest  are  still  indeed  per- 
finmed  in  the  spirit  of  piety  and  of  charity,  in  thousands  of 
yWure  hamlets,  where  a  happy  race  of  peasants  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  sun,  the  same  fruits^  and  the  same 
faith  as  their  forefathers.  The  Austrian  government,  which 
presses  with  so  deadening  a  weight  upon  the  more 
ioflueatial  ranks  of  Italians,  has  ventured  to  extend  its  own 
•xc^ent  sjF^item  of  primary  instruction  to  the  connniines  of 
lK)mbardy.       But  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  the  upper 
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>;la88es<^  society  have  k»t  that  high  Mate  of  incdkctiial  «uki- 
Tation  which  was  their  ancient  boast,  and  that  warm-bearted 
faith  which  cheered  the  esasj  life  of  the  contadini.  The  palaent 
of  Vercma  are  in  decay  and  their  gendeman,  are  lalUK 
whilst  the  plains  of  Lombardy  still  support  a  contented,  if  wA 
a  free  rural  population.  The  absence  of  the  convictions,  which 
ensure  the  safe  existence  of  states  and  of  ccHnmunitiea,  is 
but  too  obvious  in  the  moral  and  social  principles  of  thoae 
classes  which  have  been  more  immediately  exposed  to  the 
debasing  influence  of  arbitrary  power  and  delayed  hopes 
of  improvement.  Political  power  has  always  been  dis- 
persed amongst  conflicting  cities,  or  contested  by  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  governments,  whose  only  point  of  agreement 
is  their  anti-Italian  character.  And  whilst  the  standard  of 
education  and  society  has  been  rapidly  sinking  in  Italy,  Rome 
also  has  lost  all  political  importance  as  an  elective  princi- 
pality in  the  midst  of  neighbouring  provinces  generally,  given 
over  to  the  worst  systems  of  government.  The  monstrous  fdManoe 
of  the  Guelph  and  the  GhibeUine— *-the  entire  suli^ection  of  t^ 
cabinet  of  the  Vatican  to  the  cabinets  of  the  N<»rth-His  now 
completa  Such  is  the  position  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
such  his  infiituated,  or  his  inevitable  tendency  to  ding  to  the 
chiefs  of  that  cause  of  absolutism  which  he  has  espoused,  that 
he  is  sunk  into  a  subservient  alliance  with  the  natural  to^  to 
hierarchy  of  the  Latin  church.  The  quarrel  of  the  eastern 
and  western  churches  is  renewed,  with  every  mark  of  vinilenoe, 
(m  that  unhappy  theatre  of  tragical  events,  to  whicJi  it  is  ao 
often  our  duty  to  revert ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
of  Poland  are  abandoned  by  their  head  and  protector,  to  the 
heretical  and  vindictive  policy  of  the  Autocrat,  who  mtttes  in 
his  own  person  the  titles  of  Czar  of  Russia,  King  of  Pohuwl, 
ind  Head  of  the  Greek  church.  We  have  only  cited  this 
instance  to  show  how  entirely,  even  in  its  more  diatant  and 
^uritual  interests,  the  court  of  Rome  is  shackled  by  the  pdicy 
of  the  northern  cabinets.  The  soundest  patriots  of  Italy 
have  not  without  reason  ceased  to  look  to  the  existing  social 
principles  of  the  pontifical  ministers  for  that  succour,  which  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  aflbrd. 

Yet  dark  as  this  picture  miay  seem  to  be,  hopdese  as  the 
prospect  may  appear,   where  not  cmly  such  mistrust  exists 
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between  the  gor^morft  and  the  governed,  but  where  the  higher 
dasses  of  society  adhere  so  feebly  to  those  eternal  principlet 
vithoHt  which  no  good  government  and  no  solid  social  insti- 
tMilions  art  possiUk^  the  hopes  id  Italy  are  not  whoUy  ob- 
Miuffd  by  aiib  existing  state  of  the  public  mind.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  ouf  author — 

"  Aogowiasi  d'  amaro 

Desir  V  or&no  uomo,  e  qualcUe  aspetto 

Di  belti  va  cercando  al  ciel  simile, 

Mai  aempre  indanio,  e  un  riao,  una  rinlrffm, 

Che  di  terra  •'iooalai  e  ooMe  neUaa 

IfliMibile  »an  Bwtv  o  boo  dilegui. 

E  pvr  la  aete  di  non  fragil  bene 

Infinita  gli  cresce,  e  pure  in  cirna 

De*  raoi  penaier  vivaci  gli  sfiivilla 

La  rimembranta  delle  coie  eterae : 

Quindi  in  cor  lentamente  il  auo  corruocio 

Divora,  e  ai  luminosi  aatri  soleva 

Le  appannate  pupille.** 

Inno  €U  PatriarehL 

Within  the  last  few  years  writings  have  Emanated  from  the 
pens  of  men,  who  are  not  inferior  either  In  genius  or  zeal 
to  the  best  thinkers  of  a  happier  age.  We  would  fain 
believe  that  the  works  of  Manzoni  and  of  Silvio  PelHcoare  the 
heralds  of  a  deeper  and  greater  revolution,  and  the  forerunners 
of  more  lasting  convictions  and  advantages,  than  the  mere  aspi- 
rations of  undisciplined  minds  can  ever  effect.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  foreign  critic  to  judge,  if  the  influence  of  the 
opinions  of  these  good  men,  within  their  own  country,  has 
been  equal  to  the  interest  and  the  admiration  with  which 
they  have  been  hailed  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  as 
they  have  not  lived  apart  from  the  changes  of  the  times  (one 
having,  with  no  abstracted  contemplation,^  surveyed  the 
fUDsition  of  his  countrymen ;  the  other  having,  in  his  own 
person,  borne  testimony  and  suffered  a  long  martyrdom  in  the 
cause  of  Italy)  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  convictions,  at  which 
they  have  happily  arrived  by  meditation  and  by  endurance, 
win  ultimately  spread  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  better 
part  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  In  his  book,  Delia 
Moraie  CattoUca^  Manzoni  defends  the  moral  and  social  ten- 
dencies of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  church — of  that  faith  which 
has  reekonal  atnongst  its  most  sincere  professors  the  Italian 
names,  which  stand  first  in  letters,  in  arts,  and  in  virtues- 
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Italiaa  RepobMot.  Alihfwigli  ibis  lude.inoik  fe-infivktoi^^ 
hb  Ptber  oomponiioiM  in  Ihe  grap^  #f.  atjlt^  Md>«llb«igk 
Manaoni  bimaelf  is  md  fa  IwamtJts^dcftwiatiitjmdbodbaad^ 
d^Uily  which  he  has  with  the  eonsciQUft  ey&<rf  geiiiut|beeii'tlfth 
firat  to  detect,  yet  it  deserves  a  promiBetit  menikmi  fmn^jih^ 
9oble  purpose  to  which  it  is  directed.  That  purpoaa.is:lQ| 
flhonpr  .U)at<  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  tmvMkm*^ 
Stfipng:  dian^^tcTS  of  men  and  ditisens^  than  Uie  mpml  IffiM 
d{des  which  have  invariably  been  tai^ht  by  the  ChrillMJij 
chwch ;  and  to  distinguish  the  abuses,  which  have  cr^i^l^ 
tbi^  spiritual  government  of  the  peofde,  from  the  ptsi«  sifml; 
d^p^QiM  en  which  that  gov^*nment  is  founded.  -  >  ,-jxofa 

.  .Aftd  hfflie  let  u0  remarks  that  we  are  not  deteited  hm^kiih^ 
exfHiesrfcn  of  our  assent  to  the  opinions  maintained  m  Hi^/fmnA 
tifwtim$JDeHm  M»raiU  CattoUeo^  by  the  drcumstiMe  9^1im\ 
Kidng.  and*  writing  in  a  country  where  the  names  oC^ft^hlitligi 
iMvi  nml^stant  ai%  rung  in  the  harsh  dassoaaqcec^-rMygigHMj 
anf[  iralitical  controveiBy.  The  real  dispute  hi  \sai^h  s^Mte 
tb<$  fitness  ef  the  Chri^J^wA  doctrines  U»  sui^.th#:  wM^ 
and  to  hartnottize^  with  the  institutions  of  a  frae^  4i»4r«4MPl9^ 
oamnmni^^  llieitt  the  real  oontvoveray  liei  befcwre«»fi^lhflli»j 
(>ArM^Hmi4r*^*<«nd  m/Me^»^^— The  Chrislbmtyprf  JtiAyj  ^ 
Biomaii>QB|hoHe  Christianity:  and  we  have  notbivlg-M.^fNMj 
lion  with  tbose^  who  would  prefer  the  aaaibilaliMriiifiii^ 
rdBgioB  to  the  prevalence  <rf  a  creed  which  .^difahfiti  ^flffiiism 
raq^ects  from  ftheir  €>wn ;  or  with  the  eothMsilistSTfWiMtjAisiirij 
to  see  an  umvecsal  protest  rq;istered  iqpaoit/the-^alhoiiad 
chiirph^  AH  Mansoni's  works  breathe:  ds»  same  spifii^liQiitl 
sMngthi  and  the  same  fixed  principk  of  idbity^itf  .wiiifil^SUno? 
JBcUiCD  has  given  the  world  so  exodient  andaAiltiAg  ftfleMi|>i 
i»  the  account  of  his  hBpris6ttment  PdlieoV  Uttkriti«9|lisfe«ba 
the  4bilies  of  a^n,  ia  very  secgodaiiy  to  Jfis^  JV^ffcnfeii^ 
point  of  originality  and  interest  \  but  it  is  a  pleasing  expontion 
of  4he  tianquil  philosophy  tp  whic^  its  author  hasb^en^lad 
bf  his  more  romantic  sufferings;'  and  it  is  pveeioki» .^MnA; 
manual  destined  to  form  a  manly  dtaraeter  in  Italians  youth;  ^^^ 
The  writings  of  M,  Mamiani  have  not  pretenrfons^tt^ 'Ui^ 
merit  or  the  popularity  of  the  productions  we  ,Wi^  ^niWiw 
tiotted.    But  diey  are  not  the  less  worthy^  of 'ttolice^r^inae* 
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tbi^  'Ainnb'mcknm  fbiu^  die  phflosopliy  and  the  opivmM 
uriliohiwe'hal  «8  the  (kwn  of  new  hopes  for  ItaUm  soeietyi 
«ii|^Jiidl  coBfaed  to  one  or  two  isolated  breasts,  bnt  hove 
bajghar  tb^i|Mad  anmget  the  yomiger  aiid  secondary  ttHBkers 
c^'thi^Sbuth*.  As  Ifteraiy  compositions,  these  poems  bear 
^^ddense  of  an  ennobling  and  instructive  familiarity  with  the 
best  masters  c^  poetic  diction;  and  the  [M^face,  which  is 
itvitlHl  in  a  remarkably  firm  and  elegant  style,  proves  that 
Mw  Mamiaid  unites  much  of  the  critical  ability  of  the  Italian 
ofettiies,  Vith  those  principles  of  philosophy  which  he  has 
i«44lr^  In  his  larger  treatise  from  the  thinkers  of  die  rii^ 
tiittlbtll  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Perhaps  the  sangtiine  cha«' 
racter  of  the  exile  is  allowed  occasionally  to  over-colour  the  anti*^' 
dipktiifm  of  the  poet  and  the  philosofrfier.  It  is  a  hard  lesaon 
fb^^^^i^  io  kfiom  that  the  innermost  ednvkticM  wbidi  th^ 
f¥df&k^  *Hk>se  which  thq^  have  Teamed  in  the  schotils  &t 
miltfm^tuhe,  and  which  they  treasure  as  the  saet^  panaoM  of 
Ih^i^iiiiierills,  are  looked  upon  by  their  ha^^ner^bnilkr^My 
tM<^^  ifesuM  of  dieir  own  isolated  sdiemes,  a»d  httviH^  m^ 
pa#e4xi  the* work  of  mending  and  benefitting  die  worbi*  ^T6' 
chilttfao  aif  immediate  influence,  a  man  must  tkikktiitk  hs»^ 
cftihi^yAtfnf^  to  effect  a  more  remote  triumph  for/tbe^'caaKr' 
df(  tmlJ^  kSkd  to  bring  them  to  share  his  opittioni^  he'miist> 
tUnbyto*  diem.  It  is  by  redring  fbr  greater  strength  of  eyed 
sIj^thM  teen  are  led  to  return  to  the  prindpleB^of  priitioalf 
aadM,  and  to  view  tiie  state  in  its  immediate  connection  widiT 
dni^^sAuositioTt  of  loaankind  and  die  highest  objecti  of  bomjur 
eotlMttOibr.  A  'power  is  dius  thrown  av&e  the  mirni^  wfaich^^ 
Uupil^d^niijlMt^M^  completes  the  scheme  th^  would  'realise  kijr 
Gveadfllg'a'snn&r  entihasiasm.  WehaveahMdyremarkbdthi^ 
spaitim  M*  Mamiani^ft  writings,  and  we  bave  observed  the 
advaniagi^iie  derives  Atun  a  timely  return  to  the  soABdest' 
seieidi  «botHnes  in  his  matter,  and  to  die  best  styleof  peetitf  * 
'^']'  "-    -•■ : '. : .         ., 

*'  Amongst  the  wotks  to  wMch  wb  hate  aDuded  a*  bearing  tnaflts  of  the^ 
pftikMpUial  ohoricter  <£  tkt  new  Italits  icliool,  we  tmoafL  ftrbtflr  ^a»tuif^ 
the  tv«9(?Ahimc#  Ikif  UaU0^  receotly  published  in  PatfSs,  and  attnhsted  ta  tbe^ 
ac^;finpli^he4  p«n  o^  M.  Tomraas^o.  llkey  treat  in  a  mare  complete  and  niore 
aiwtract  form  of  the  tame  principles  of  political  and  social  regeneration,  which 
W^Ve  ha^  o^a&ion  to  ftdveit  to  in  cotntnentlng  cni  M.  Muniani^t  poems ;  ah«l 
tliiQniflbi;dsfffldbdidana>  proof  vftlNSXtension  those  piinciplet  arelilely  to  take^ 
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art  in  htt  ferm;  it  remans  for  tre  to  fc^  before  our  rewkn 
a  few  specilnens  of  each. 

"  My  intention  his  been  in  the  aacBed  taymne,  vbich  oooapy  the  fint  part 
Qf  thii  volume^  to  preaent  the  id«a»  el  Chi^atiaQilgr  onder  «  fem  nvt  wbeMf 
diisimilar  to  thoae  compoaitioBa,  which  are.  known  under  the  name  of  tha  Ho- 
meric hymns;  they  are  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  difierent  from  all  otte" 
poetry  inasmuch  as  th^  partake  at  once  of  the  epic  and  lyric  styles,  f 
cannot  better  explain  my  design  than  by  repeating  that  my  hymns  are 
intended  to  celebrate  the  ewU  reUgkm  of  modern  communities.  '  In  Greece 
and  Rome  we  find  that  the  governors  of  thoae  nations  exercised  saoerdolal 
ftinctions  in  the  name  of  the  state;  and  the  theocratic  goremmenu  of  tbe  fiMt 
exercised  politicd  authority  in  the  name  of  Him  to  whom  their  ministry  was 
consecrated.  For  the  fiormer,  the  sacrificial  act  was  a  part  of  the  political 
pwapogHiye;  fcr  the  latter,  aU  pdlitkai  power  was  natural^  dacivcd  ficMa  ihe 
dinne— fesrfty  twHidMUhem.  But  die  icMgiea  ^rhriststan^  iwilliai  m  <lm 
relation  of  a  subject,  nor  of  a  aoperior  to  the  slate.  It  was  fiMmded  by  its  ^vine 
Teacher  in  the  conviction  of  what  is  true,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good ; 
and  as  truth  cannot  be  imposed  nor  virtue  forced,  the  religion  of  Christ  ia,  by  its 
very  essence,  tree,  independent,  and  spontaneous.  Hence  it  b  truly  a  civil 
religion,  that  is  to  say,  the  religion  of  civilised  man.  Use  priesthood  of  a  ^ifa, 
so  difierently  constituted  from  the  {political  and  theocratical  religions  oT-anti- 
quity,  must  necessarily  differ  from  the  sacerdotal  ministers  of  the  nations  in 
which  they  prevailed.  The  Christian  priesthood  can  be  neither  a  magistrature 
nor  a  principality,  hot  the  solemn  representative. of  an  invisible  moral  power, 
speaking  the  tmth,  persuading  to  virtue,  and  performing  these  pure  and  inno- 
cent rites  which  are  the  ^rmbols  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man." 

After  confirmhig  and  illustrating  this  position  by  the  aotho- 
rides  of  the  early  church,  and  in  particular  by  extracts  from 
SynesioB  and  Pope  Geladus,  M.  Mamiani  proceeds:—^ 

"  The  Chrinien  religion  may  also  be  termed  a  cHnl  religion  in  the  sense  which 
was  anciently  given  to  that  word,  and  which  is  now  more  coiomonly  conveyed  by 
the  term  sociaL  It  is  the  sum  of  those  customs  and  institutions  which  distin- 
guish civilised  man  from  the  savages  and  barbarians.  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  spirit  of  humanity;  that  the  germs  of  the 
infinite  progress  of  human  society  are  contained  in  those  highest  truths  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  breathes  and  illustrates  ?  And  that  as  we  are  advancing  by 
the  laws  of  our  nature  in  a  course  which  has  no  definite  limit,  so  the  light  of 
Gospel  truth  advances  with  us,  without  our  ever  penetrating  the  furthest  depths 
which  it  contains.  For,  in  fact,  diat  truth  is  a  wonderful  and  perfect  synthesis 
of  the  nature  of  goodness ;  and  as  of^  as  human  speculation  or  experiment 
believes  itself  to  have  hit  upon  some  fi;esh  perception  of  that  goodness,  it  per- 
ceives that  this  seeaaingly  new  perception  lay  folded  in  the  leaves  of  the  Go^p^, 
like  the  petal  in  a  bud,  or  the  embryo  in  an  egg.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Catholic  religion  should  expand  and  take  a  wider  aspect,  prodocii^ 
freah  perfections  firom  its  own  virtual  perfection,  and  proceeding  in  the  gwattr 
fulness  of  time  to  ennoble  and  to  improve  the  destinies  of  mankind  t  Mot  indeed 
that  any  thing  is  changed  in  the  import  and  the  principles  of  religion,  but  that  we 
are  so  changed  as  to  understand  and  apply  them  better,    it  is  not  the  principles 
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iMtik  progMftr  kit  we  wk>  ri«e  9te^  by  slef  to  a  more  pafett  kaowtedgo  of 
cbem.  They,  indeed,  are  as  immutable  aa  the  eternity  do  whieb  tbey  rest;  but 
the  Hgbt  they  cast  upon  the  human  mind  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
capacity  ^  the  human  mtelleet  Thus  it  is  as  ialse  to  assert  that  we  would 
change  the  Catholic  firith  and  Uie  moraMty  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  would  be  to  accuse 
tbe  physical  sdeaoes,  wliieh  aM  improved  by  experiment  and  increased  know- 
%tigbf  <of  ohangriog  the  laws  of  nature." 

Ottr  author  than  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  changes 
which  the  hi^oiy  of  the  church  shows  to  have  been  effected 
in  her  discipline,  by  the  inflnence  <^  dvilisaticxi  and  phi- 
lo0ophy.  TIk?  sanguinary  condemnation  of  herodcs^  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  torture  and  of  blood,  stand  condemned  in  the  records 
of ,  past  ages.  That  political  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
which  made  the  Indies  its  largess  and  dissected  the  shores  of 
tmknown  continents  with  arbitrary  frontiers,  has  fallen  away, 
like  the  doctrine  of  the  imperial  supremacy,  which  had  a  Dante 
for  its  advocate,  and  the  equally  exaggerated  pretensions  of 
Protestant  statists  in  favour  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  cities 
of  England  were  made  the  scenes  of  a  controversy,  which,  for 
virulence  and  unfairness,  reminds  us  of  the  harangues  of  a  Tet- 
ael,  an  Italian  Catholic  was  urging  the  doctrines  of  the  churdi 
and  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs,  as  the  surest  and  safest 
guides  of  his  country  and  of  mankind,  in  the  paths,  not  of 
ignorance— not  of  absolutism — ^not  of  the  inquisition-obut  of 
knowledge,  freedom,  and  virtue.  Let  this  Irish  Tetzd  turn 
his  eyes  to  the  free  countries  of  the  world-^to  those  American 
states  where  the  Catholic  population  increases  in  numbers, 
because  it  is  as  devotedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty  as 
the  other  sects,  and  because  it  has  risen  above  those  preju* 
dices  of  colour  which  still  prevail  amongst  them.  Let 
him  consider  his  own  Ireland,  which  Protestant  bigotry 
has  tended  to  demoralize.  Let  him  look  to  the  rising  uni- 
versities of  Belgium  and  the  young  philosophers  of  Italy ;  ta 
the  tomb  where  Poland  sleeps  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
^ross ;  and,  if  he  will  not,  oth^  will  confess  that  the  influmce 
of  the  Catholic  church  is  redeeming  itself  from  the  evil 
violences  of  a  less  enlightened  time.  We  resume  our  extract, 
where  M.  Mamiani  enlarges  still  further  on  the  nature 
of  this  change. 

^'  A  movement  of  improvement  and  amelioration  does  then  possess  and  direct 
the  Catholic  world,  not  as  to  its  doctrines — not  as  to  its  principles,  which  are  * 
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b«d  oTAbte  teMluttlOe,  Mam  *«^peei  td  iht  beih-r  WpiilkstiDii  kiid  ^riicH6e  ^ 
^|i4i«  iriiia«|es.  ^od  if  joany  trudw:iwt<»  lierctnfom  bMB  gorged  froM 
eiT<meouf  interpreutioi^,  and  xanoy  rendered  more^  cilev  and  moce  fivjt^  X 
am  persuaded  that  as  many  more  will  ^et  be  perfected  and  in^roved,  wijjiout 
dtber  cheek  or  )imit,  since  we  cannot  but  obey  that  infinite  love  oftruCh,  wt^ 
iMpala  the  ktaer  atrwna  of  kuowMge  toworii  the  «es  ^ifhe  oniv^rMl  uiryid. ' 

**  I  A99er^  tod  I  fed  well  assured,  tiiat  one  of  ^bo9e  impnvements  by  mrhkik 
the  Catholic  church  has  benefitted,  and  will  yet  be  benefitted,  ia  the  piyptf^ariof 
of  tliat  civil  element  which  the  Gospel  teaches,  and  which  our  own  time  aeema 
]^iiKarly  called  upon  to  witness.  And  I  look  forward  to  the  e^stence  ofa 
^plrkiia^  |ttieath0od  aepavtted  from  die  workl,  existing  in  strict  unity  wMh  a 
ii^l^on  esaaatii^y  incorporatdd  with  society  and  with  tho  w«r]d«  or^  to  use  an 
^pression  of  tl^e  theologians,  a  religion  immanent  Wheroas  mueh  of  the  e?il 
in  society  has  hitherto  been  caused  by  a  contrary  state  of  things,  namely,  by  a 
pries^lMM  oterttHiA  introduoed  into  worldly  affiurs,  and  a  religion  oTermuch 
removed  from  them. 

**  Men  are  beginning  in  these  days  to  recognise,  aa  they  ought,  the  moral 
courage,  and  die  spirit  of  devotion  which  is  infused  into  all  good  social  or 
political  actions:  butj^though  tfie  completion  of  this  kind  of  revelation  appears 
to  fiUI  upon  this  age,  th^gteatast  of  men  have  ever  disapproved  of  those  fimatical 
doctrines  which  would  make  pie^  a  thing  wholly  segregated  from  the  worid. 
And  in  my  opinion,  the  Qipt  amongst  them,  in  this  sespect,  were  the  old  Italiana, 
who  regarded  th^ir  Catholio  laith  aa  the  surest  bulwark  oC  freedom,  and  the 
most  efficacious  stimulant  to  love  and  honour  the  state." — (p.  25,) 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  diare  the  warm  conviction  of 
our  author  that  this  age  is  peculiarly  destined  to  witness  the 
realisation  of  those  elevated  views,  and  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  that  humanisiog  civil  philosophy,  which  it  has  be^i 
the  object  of  all  great  rntnds  and  good  statesmen  to  advocate 
and  to  foster.  Ybirs  must  roll  on,  before  generations  can  be 
improved ;  and  he  knows  inuch,  who  is  weU-convinced  of  the 
tendency  of  human  events,  though  he  be  unaUe  to  stretch  his 
eyesight  to  the  goaL 

But  we  must  abstain  from  political  speculations,  to  enable 
our  readers  to  form  -  an  opinion  of  the  poetical  merits 
of  Count  Mamiani.  Amongst  his  sacred  hymns,  which 
are  a  novel  and  a  very  successful  adaptation  of  the 
Homeric  form  to  the  legends  and — ^if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  expression — the  mythology  of  the  church,  we 
are  particularly  struck  with  the  .*^  Inno  a  San  RaffaeUe." 
The  style  of  the  poet  has  all  the  mi^niloqtience  of  Monti 
without  his  frigid  classicism  and  the  devout  fire  of  Manxoni 
with  a  still  highet  power  of  graphic  expression.  ThegfeufiA- 
work  of  this  poem  is  taken  from  the  book  of  TolSrt '  T*filif 
legend  of  the  affectionate  and  powerful  angells  tnjati^  with^^ 

-         -    -      ■        ,  •         ■   :   r*    '#  '3 
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i|p^ipui^,4yrt  A|i4{H>v/^«  tloAt  it  iseomda  iha  raider  of  lbs 
ApoU^«C  andquity,  perfeeted  by  the  -calmer  and  mikler 
t^j^toa  of  ihe  Catholic  poet  Raphael  accompanies  (he 
jj^tHfiil.Tobit  undc^r  the  disguise  of  Azarias,  till  they  a3Tiv0  in 
the.dw^Jing  qf  SUiguel ;  and  tbe  evil  wpAU  vhi<^  had  already 
cMilKd  iJm  death  of  the  seven  saitors  of  HagiieTs  daugbtor,  it 
driven  away  from  the  nuptial  chamber  of  the  pious  bridegroom 
iSy  the  assistance  of  the  angel.  The  stcuy  of  the  Apocryfihal 
Book  18  amplified  in  the  following  passage,  which  aeenis  to  hm 
mrtly  imita^  from  the  battle  ciApcX^  and  the  Python ;  but 
stin  more  from  that  sublime  picture  of  Michael  and  the  dragon 
$y,  the.artist  who  bore,  not  undeservingly,  a;n  fUJ^J.'W  naiB^- .  i 

"  Fuor  di  terrene  spoglie  erasi  intaoto  '^ '  " 

V  angiol  di  Dio  sul  KmitBr  locato 
Del  ben  costrutto  talamo,  nd  umano 

Occhio  il  redea ;  dal  capo  kY  pii  Testiva  ' 

' »  Le  tremende  amri  in  cui  si  flacean  r  Ire 

D*  Avemo,  e  tntto  aamiaegiavs  d'  mt»;  * 

8e  non  ehe  d*  adaaoante  avea  \o  aeado  "* 

MaratigUoao,  e  la  infhingfibil  aaCa, 

Pari  a  striscia  di  luce  <wde  1*  axturra 
t' »  Manna  incontro  ai  ael  vWa  iaoipcis^  '  ,  >    W/ 

c,^i,     ,  Farve  ei  al  fatto,  ed  0Gcup6  gigpiate  t...  .  -f;   i,i,, 

La  soglia ;  ed  ecco  a  quel  «ottuma  anviro    ,  -  r ..    ^^^ 

Scempio  assueto,  dai  tartarei  laghi 
'* ' '  11  reo  demone  tiscire,  e  tener  farma  *   ^     ^  n\i\ 

^t.,  D'unfitrial  aerpente;  il  truce  capa  ••:; 

^  .    , ,       ^    ,       E  il  coUo  e  il  jtergo  in  piil  Ttneni  infitto  /  .  .  t  ^     .; 

£  macolato :  rivolgea  1'  enormi 
'^''  ^pine,  e  di  sangue  i  focod  occhi  a«persi 

^:n    '  SJbaando  torcea ;  manonappena  *' 

Si  acontrar  qu^i  nd  fulmineo  aguardo 
-ik!.  M*  .  '        ,  D«ll' Angiol  forte,  iatupidi,  reatrinae .  ^^       ,^ 

I  volubin  giri,  e  immobil  stette. 
?.tr!'^-  Alid  allbr  Rafeelle  la  poBsente  *       '  ,        ' 

;{j  -w/     ,  Asta^cfaelecittli8cu0tedrilbodo,  '*    ^" 

^r':  £Boinr»il  ttoi)|»irl»dlsqu»Bi6unAo1)io  .     ,.  ^ 

r     ^^  Decbind  sp^Tentoao.    Irrigidisai        ,     .  , 

L'  angue  ferito,  d'  atro  umor  a*  irobevve 
'^' *  E  di  Bchiuma  il  terreno,  e  i  livid*  orbi  ^ 

Pfa  morle  dkdogliendo,  in  kmgtt  watfa 

V  abbominam^triaflia  ai  diateift" 

Inno  a  Sm  B^jfflkK 

|(n  M.  ^amiani^s  earlier  volume  of  poem%  the  fajmi^  ta^ 
Sfipff  Pel^git  ia  aa  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  of  sentimfieit-. 
aoid  e^pressiwf  as  the  bymp  to  San  BaffaeUe  i^  for  its  force, 
and  truth.    In  his  more  recent  publication,  the  hymn  to  St. 
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Terence,  the  patron  saint  of  the  poet's  native  Peflaro,  ends  with 
a  sweet  strain  of  devotion  and  regret.  But  the  poem  most 
deserving  of  the  notice,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  bestow  as 
amply  as  we  could  wish,  is  the  hymn  to  the  primitive  church. 
There  he  strikes  a  chord  which  awakens  renainiscences  of 
the  pure  traditions  of  the  &ith,  of  the  pompous  abuses  of  Italy, 
and  of  those  preceding  bards  who  ventured  to  exclaim  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Rome^- 

<*  01'  oggimai  die  la  CMesa  dl  Roma 
Per  eoolbfidere  in  wb  duo  reggimenti 
Cade  nel  £ango»"-^iVfrg.  xvi 

Possessing  much  of  the  energy  and  religious  philosophy  ql 
Dante,  M.  Mamiani  may  live  to  see  his  name  permaoa^y 
enrolled  among  the  poets  of  modam  Italy.  In  ocniclusioBy 
we  give  entire,  an  ode  at  the  tomb  of  his  great  master,  scaicefy 
equalled  in  modem  composition  for  terse  ele^pinc^  axid 
exalted  and  generous  feeling. 

"  Pace  (io  da]  cor  gri^^a)  o  OhibeDinm ! 
Ombra  adegnosa,  gi&  qual  debbe  onorm 
Te  la  tua  patria,  anzi  qual  die  t'  adora, 

E  le  reliqme  tne  devota  inchina." 

**  Pace  (udil  ohe  riirpoee)  alia  meschiiia 
All'  abietta  dhrd  cbe  bacia  e  infiora 
Le  sue  catenei  e  in  turpe  atto  dimora, 

D'  ultima  ancilla,  ove  sedea  regina. 
Ahi !  si  fetta  h  Pitenxe  ?  e  ugual  Ugnaggio 

Ugual  cielo  tortfr  meco  i  tuoi  SgU, 
Quetti  codardi  che  non  fur  mai  vivi  f 

Quetd  varii  da  me  d'  opre  e  consig li, 
Lenti,  oziosi,  timidi,  lascivi  ? 

Oh  t^possanzH  di  tempo  e  di  servagglo  V^ 


**  Peace,  haughty  spirit  of  the  Ghibelline ! 

(Burst  from  my  heart)  to  whom  thy  country  giyes 

Such  flitBig  bonoiir  as  a  Qod  reeelvw. 
And  bends  derootly  o'er  thy  ball^w'd  shrine." 
"  Peace  to  the  base !  (it  answer*  d)  to  the  mean 

Shall  I  say  peace,  who  fondly  wreathes  her  chains 

With  fkrwrtt  and  in  the  senriie  act  remains 
Ofloweat menial,  where  ahe  sftt  a qoMi  ? 

Alas  1  is  Florence  thus !  and  have  with  me 
Her  sons  an  equal  lineage  t    Is  the  sky, 

Which  gave  me  life,  to  lifeless  cowards  assign'd, 
Fffomine  so  diangtod^ind^ed  and  purpose  high, 

Timid^  vohiptudut,  slbw,  tb  ease  resigned? 
O  fiital  power  of  time  and  slaveiyb" 
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Article  VIII. 

Rules  for  the  Eoffamination  of  Attorneys.  Hilary  Term, 
a  Win.  IV.  1836.  Read  in  all  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  on  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  February,  1836. 

The  Legal  Observer ;  or^  Journal  of  Jurisprudence^  ttom 
Saturday^Feb.  6, 1836»  inclusive;  London:  1836. 

Thx  nalme  of  tbekiferests,  whidi  ara^ei^nurted  to  Ae  eareof 
the  attorney,  (^pens  to  him  peculiar  facilities  for  the  commission 
of  fraud.  In  mercantile  affairs,  or  those  of  private  life,  if  one 
party  deviates  from  the  path  of  integrity,  the  alarm  and  pre- 
caution of  the  other  are  immediately  excited.  But  the  coarse 
of  business  of  an  attomey^s  office  is  quite  beyond  the  province' 
of  the  common  sense  and  discernment,  which  serve  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  trade,  or  more  private  concerns.  The  fraud 
practised  upon  clients,  necessarily  ignorant  of  legal  fbrms  aiid 
phraseology,  is  rarely  discovered  until  success  renders  it 
apparent.  Every  act  of  an  attorney  can  without  difficulty,  or 
fear  of  immediate  detection,  be  represented  to  his  passive 
employers,  as  suggested  by  good  faith,  and  the  exigencies  of 
their  respective  cases.  It  is  the  same  to  a  very  great  d^ree 
with  the  professional  ignorance,  or  negligence,  of  the  at- 
torney, neither  of  which  is  betrayed,  imtil  forced  upon  the 
client^s  observation,  by  the  inextricaUe  difficulties  in  which 
it  has  involved  him. 

In  the  pursuits  of  trade,  want  of  skill  or  neglect  of  duty 
manifests  itself  itoai  the  first ;  and  in  {private  life,  the  compe- 
tency Gt  diligence  of  an  individual  is  easily  discoverable^ 
This  difference  of  liability  to  detection,  by  the  observation  and 
judgment  of  the  parties  interested,  between  the  practice  of. 
the  law  and  the  punniit  of  other  •  avocations,  requiring  in^ 
dustry,  knowledge  and  integrity,  arises  from  the  agency  of 
the  attorney  being  exercised  in  the  forms  and  technical 
terms  of  a  system  highly  artificial,  having  no  analogy,  or  na^ 
tural  rdation,  on  the  subjects  to  which  diey  are  applied.  In 
commercial,  or  private  affairs,  the  proceedings  are,  compara^ 
tivdy  speaking,  simple ;  and,  the  language  in  which  they  are 
transacted   being  that  in  ordinary  use  possesses  an  obvious 
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affinity  to  the  matters  it  refers  to.  In  tlie  former  CMfii  ererj 
thing  is  unintelligible  without  the  possession  of  pre^ioiiBtedi- 
nical  information ;  in  the  latter,  the  understanding  requirea 
mily  the  aid  of  fair  sense  and  discrimination. 

It  is  delusive  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  attorney ''spnMtiee 
can  ever  be  prosecuted  by  any  but  actual  practitioners,  »  as 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  their  ignorance,  dishones^,  ot 
n^lect.  The  mischiefs,  therefore,  arising  from  liiOBe  caiiMi» 
are  clearly  not  within  the  control  of  the  sagacity,  or  inlbntt- 
tioB  of  events.  Nor  are  they,  as  will  subsequaitly  i^peitr»- 
suffidaidy  guarded  against  by  the  ordinary  remedies^  yidded 
by  the  law  to  employers  or  principals  fcnr  the  breadies  of 
duty,  or  want  of  probity  on  the  part  of  ageits.  The  cure» 
therefore,  lies  in  the  application  of  some  extrinsic  remedy  pe^ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  exigence  of  the  case. 

Acting  tipon  these  conclusions,  the  legislature  and  oourta 
/>f  law  have  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  four  huadnd 
yemrs,  made  various  regulaticms  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  iimre> 
atricted  powers  necessarily  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  at- 
torney. The  immediate  object  of  some  of  these  provisiaQv 
is  to  subject  him  to  a  peculiar  and  summary  junsdictioB  in 
certain  cases  of  mal-^nractice,  <x  breach  of  duty ;  whilst  iSb» 
intention  of  others  is  to  exclude  from  the  profession  incap^fc 
or  didbonest  individuals.  Regulations  of  the  latter  deacripdoa 
have  been  extremely  numerous,  and,  accordii^  to  their  node  of 
operation,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Fint^  tfioae 
adapted  to  stimulate  the  attention  of  the  dark,  and  to  miiJU 
tiply  his  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  bu»^ 
ness^  by  strictly  enfcnrdng  a  long  iqf^MrenticeBh^  and  other 
formalities  before  admission,  which  are  all  calculated  to  brfin|^ 
him  in  constant  contact  with  the  transactions  of  an  ^JCUxasnefm 
c^ce.  There  are  also  regulations  intended  to  fortify  the 
int^rity  of  the  derk,  and  promote  habits  of  inditttry  and 
regularity,  by  making  the  master,  to  a  certain  degree 
the  censor  of  his  conduct.  Most  of  ^these  provisions  still 
continue  to  be  punctually  adhered  to,  more,  however,  <»  «&« 
count  (tf  the  penalties  attached  to  their  infringement,  tiian  the 
benefits  resulting  from  them.  The  guarantees  they  funitfk 
for  the  integrity  and  professicmal  qualifications  of  Iba  derky 
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are  extremely  weak  and  inadequale ;  nnce  the  formaUties  en* 
]^aosA  mstf  be  observed  to  the  letter,  without  gecuring  any  of 
th^«ffieet9  coiAettipIated  in  their  injunction*. 

•-Aiil-^aK^ption,  perhaps,  may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  rule 
requiring  the  clerk  to  give  pubUc  notice  of  his  intention, 
pm^ouflly  iD  applying  for  admission.  This  affords  an  oppor- 
titti^£ir  objections  being  urged  against  his  admission,  which, 
in^piy^tioe  bowever,  are  nearly  always  limited  to  cases  of 
fl^p«Mf  misconduct. 

Of  the  second  chss  are  those  regulations,  which  are  framed 
witk  «( view  to  render  the  admission  of  the  attorney  dependent 
oa  his  possessing  a  competent  degree  of  professional  know- ' 
le^e^  and  a  character  free  from  reproachf. 

i^n   i ^ i . • ^ 

^.-QuoltttM.the  fiurmalities  of  «  five  yean'  servitude,  and  a  total  abatinencc  on 
the  part  of  the  clerk,  during  that  period,  from  the  parsuit  of  anjr  other  pro- 
feii^  or  trade.  At  the  time  of  admission,  the  clerk  swears  that  he  has  well 
ano'cn^y  served  his  master,  in  the  business  of  an  attorney,  for  five  years,  and* 
tb^iAwt^  vigns  a  certificate  to  the  same  e&ct.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
Mra|eyr;beiQg:left  to  their  private— ipid  therefore,  frequently  collusive — inter- 

t  They  are  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  introductory  clause  to  the  newrule^,  as  fo)^  , 
kmi^ii^ Vhifflas,  by  the  statute  4,  H.  IV.  a  18,  it  was  enacted,  *  That  «U  the 
•tt^Me^AlJiiUbe  examined  by  the  Justices,  and,  by  their  discretions,  their  names 
pu^D^th^j^eU^^and  the^r  that  be  good  and  virtuous,  and  of  good  fhtne,  shall  be  re-  ' 
ceiTtdrand  sworn  well  and  truly  to  serve  in  their  offices :'  And  wbensas,  by  the 
stadtti  9,^Jas.  I.C  7,  s.  2,  it  was  enacted,  '  That  none  shall,  from  henccfortfi,  be 
adiilHeif  l^ttOrtteys  in  any  of  the  King's  Oourts  of  Record,  but  such  as  have 
fcsf »  hwwghl  d|^  in  the  same  Courti)  er  otherwise  well  practised  in  soliciting  of 
^■»»i|ftfyy<  h«yebeen  found  hy  their  dealings  to  be  skilful  and  of  honest  disposition ; 
tod  mt  none  be  sn&red  to  solicit  any  cause  or  causes  in  any  of  the  Courts 
sffwiMiiJi^  bot  only  inch  as  are  known  to  be  men  of  sufficient  and  honest  ditpo-^  - 
skMit'iAiii  wheraa,  by  a  rtde  made  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1654,  in  the  Courts 
of  Kii^Bf»fi|i  9nd  Common  Pleas,  it  was  ordered,  <  That  the  Couru  should 
oac4  in  eyery  year  in  Michaelmas  Term,  nominate  twelve  or  more  able  and 
erettbie  practisers,  to  continue  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  examine  such  persons  as 
shaiUd«l!^  ttf  be  admitted  attorneys,  and  appoint  convenient  times  and  plafces 
for  0Ht  cfaaitMilioPt  and  the  persons  desiring  to  be  admitted  were  first  to 
attend  with  their  proo&  of  service  j  dicn  to  repair  to  the  persons  appointed  to 
exaaiiDe,  and,  being  approved,  to  be  presented  to  the  Court  and  sworn ;'  And 
wheleaa,  V  ^^  statute  2,  O.  II.  a  23,  s.  2,  it  was  enacted,  *  That  the  Judges,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  them,  should,  and  they  were  thereby  authorised  and  re- 
quiMd,  befiira  they  rtiould  admit  snob  person  to  take  the  oath,  to  examine  and 
mquSrffy  by  such  ways  and  means  as  they  should  think  proper,  touching  his  fit- 
ness and  capacity  to  act  as  an  attorney ;  and  if  such  Judge  or  Judges  re- 
qpectfteTy  khoufd  be  thereby  satisfied  that  such  person  is  duly  qualified  to  be 
adroilMI  4^  asu  as  an  attorney,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  the  said  Judge  or  Judges 
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These  pvcyvisions  af^Mcenlly  supply  the  defect  corotnnn  4o 
all  those  we  hare  just  mentioDBed,  but  haxre  fiir  maBiy  jmmpast 
fallen  into  total  disuse.  In  last  Hilary  Tenn^  hoWvcfr*  the 
Judges  of  Westminster  Hall,  published  the  ndes  of  which 
the  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  papw>  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly dedared,  that  for  the  future,  no  persoa  shall  be  ad- 
mitted, except  on  production  of  a  certificate  signed  Iqr  the 
Examiners  therein  mentioned,  testifying  his  fitness,  and  ca|pa- 
city  to  act  as  an  attorney : — 

"  1.  It  IB  oftDKiKD,  dl)at  the  seroral  Mastera  tnd  ProthoDottdries  fioff  tbe  tnie 
beiogy  of  the  Courts  of  Kingg  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  respect- 
ively, together  with  twelve  Attorneys  or  Solicitors,  be  appointed  by  a  Rule  of 
Court  in  Easter  Term  in  every  year,  to  be  Examiners  for  one  year ;  any  five  of 
whom,  one  whereof  to  be  one  of  the  said  Masters  or  Protbonotaries,  shall  be 
oompetent  to  conduct  the  examination;  aad  that  from  aud  af^r  the  last  djiy  of 
pext  Easter  Term,  sul^ect  to  such  appeal  as  hereafter  mentioned,  no  person 
shall  be  admitted  to  be  sworn  an  attorney  of  any  of  the  Courts,  except  on  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  signed  by  the  migor  part  of  such  Bxatninera,  actoaUy 
present  at  and  conducting  his  Examination,  testifying  his  fitncts  and  Li|>iiuifj  to 
actas  an  attorney. 

"  2.  It  18  ruRTHER  ORDERED,  that  the  Examiners  so  to  be  appointed,  shall 
conduct  the  said  examinations,  under  regulations  to  be  first  submitted  to  and 
approved  of  by  the  Judges. 

"  Z,  And  it  is  puethkr  ordered,  diat  in  case  any  person  ahsU  bedisMrtis- 
fiad  wHh  tbe  refusal  of  the  Examiners  to  grant  such  certificate,  he  shall  b^  at 

liberty  to  apply  for  admission  by  petition  in  writing  to  the  Judges, which 

application  shall  be  heard  in  Serjeants'  Inn  Hall  by  not  less  than  three  of  ^ 
Judges.** 

The  object  of  these  rules  is  dearly  the  same  as  that  df .  the 
class  of  regulations  under  immediate  notice;  vix.  to  maktfthe 
admission  contingent  on  certain  professional,  and  moral  i|ua- 
lifications. 

We  intend  to  devote  the  fcdlowing  pages  to  the  eonsidera- 
tion  of  the  adequacy  of  an  examination,  like  the  one  pro> 
posed,  to  ascertain  the  attainments  and  character  <rf  the 
applicant  for  admission ;  and  also  incidentally  to  sa^pgestaome 
improvements,  that  might  be  made  in  the  discipline  tc^  irinch 
attorneys  are  subject.  It  is  no  part  of  our  jJan,  however^  to 
enter  into  any  exposition  of  the  frequency,  or  variety  of  the 


of  the  said  Couits  respectively  should,  and  they  were  thereby  authorised  to 
administer  to  such  persons  the  oath  thereinafter  directed  to  be  taken  by  attor- 
neys, and  after  such  oath  taken,  to  cause  him  to  be  admitted  an  ttttomeyof  auch 
Oourt  respeotiviely .* '  ' '  j 
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frauds,  or  the  instances  ot  ignorance,  or  negket,  wtikh  are 
charged  upon  this  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  The  recent 
publication  of  suppleeaentary  rules  is  an  admission  of  the 
insttffidemrf  of  existing  regulations,  to  furnish  the  requisite 
aeeority  against  these  erils.     With  this  remark  we  proceed. 

The  nuBchiefs  i^ainst  which,  it  is  desirable  to  protectthe  public, 
ki  thecaseof  attomey8,arise  from  their  negligence, di8lionest7,or 
igncffance.  It  is  intended,  through  the  ulterior  operation  of  the 
new  rules  of  court,  to  create  the  required  protection,  by  putting 
wf\  end  to  the  causes  of  these  mischiefs  as  far  as  possible.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  remarks,  we  shall  observe  a  distinction, 
which  we  request  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  between  the 
ignorance — the  dishonesty — and  the  negligence  of  attorneys. 
Although  those  faults  resemble  each  other  in  their  con- 
sequences, it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be  corrected 
by  the  same  restraints.  Our  observations  upon  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  rules  in  question  will,  in  the  first  place, 
be  directed  to  ascertain  the  suitableness  of  the  examination, 
they  prescribe,  for  discovering  the  professional  skill  of  candi- 
dates for  admission.  These,  however,  will  be  preceded  by 
sone  roQEMurks,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  knowledge  and  dexterity,  which  constitute  the  skill 
necessary  for  the  practising  attorney. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  maintain,  that  a  knowledge 
of  law  is  by  no  means  of  paramount  necessity  to  an  attorney. 
We  are  ecmfident,  however,  that  an  examination  of  the 
flubjaet  will  justify  the  assertion,  and  show  that  the  failure 
of  past  attempts  to  remedy  the  evils,  arising  from  want 
af  ddU,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  errcmeous  views  that 
bai^e  {Hrevailed  as  to  the  appropriate  qualifications.  Long 
obeermtion  of  the  superior  proficiaicy  of  those,  who  con- 
fine their  attention  to  a  single  branch  of  the  useful  artSr  has 
latroduoed,  with  the  most  beneficial  dFects,  an  ex^nsive  and 
-  well  defined  division  of  labour  into  every  occupation,  requiring 
the  i^fdieation  of  varied  teal.  This  well  established  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy  is  applicable  to  the  subdivision 
of  labour  in  the  general  science  of  law,  in  that  advanced 
and  complicated  state,  which  now  prevails  in  this  country. 
The  sagacity  and  expartness  of  a  lawyer,  in  any  branch  of 
legal  pursuits,  are  no  less  improved  by  his  attendcm  being 
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exclusively  confined  to  the  comparatively  few  topics  it  em- 
braces, than  the  dexterity  of  a  mechanic  in*- a  giren  opem* 
tion,  by  his  industry  being  limited  to  its  repetitSp^.  Th* 
degree  of  skill  in  forensic  advocacy,  beneficial  to  the  intereM 
of  suitors,  could  not  be  attained  by  our  barristers,  did  they 
not  give  to  their  peculiar  province  an  undivided  attantion. 
Pleading,  again,  is  conducted  by  individuals  peculiarly  qualified 
for  it  by  their  solely  studying  that  branch  of  practice.  Cottwy- 
ancing  is  another  division  of  the  law,  to  which  its  practitioners 
find  it  advisable  to  direct  their  unbroken  attention,  in  order  t» 
acquire  the  requisite  facility.  The  functions  of  the  attorney 
are,  in  like  manner,  limited  to  a  distinct  p(»tion  of  practice 
the  exclusive  adherence  to  wfaidi,  experience  has  proved  ti> 
be  beneficial  to  clients.  Every  department  of  the  law  is 
tlius  occupied  by  practitioners,  who  confine  their  industry  and 
talents  to  its  peculiar  objects.  This  division  of  the  profesnod 
ihto  different  classes  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  acquiie^enientBy 
which  the  pursuit  of  each  branch  of  the  law  requires>  and  t6 
the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  the  learning  connected  with  if 
in  evtery  relatiori.  If  the  advantages,  attending  a  divisioiir  of 
fiibotlr  in  all  laborious  avocations,  are  taken  into  eoosideratioD^ 
it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  every  ramification  rf  the 
law,  not  indispensably  connected  with  any  odier,  should  be 
pitr&ued  by  a  class  of  practitioners  confining  their  exclu^ 
fiive  attention  to  it.  We  are  decidedly  of  <^nion  that  the 
differettt  branches  of  the  profession,  denoted  by  its  varioua 
professors,  should  not  be  made  subject  to  any  artifiCTd* 
bonds  of  connection.  They  should  be  allowed  to  arrangd 
themsdves  freely  in  the  same  or  different  hands,  aeeordiiig) 
to  the  tlictates  of  private  interest,  or  the  exigaMtet'  of 
public  utility.  The  advantage  of  individual  practitioners^ 
in  such  respects,  cannot  be  hostile  to  that  of  the  pubKe;  and^ 
the  practice  of  the  law  should  not  be  oppressed  by  any  iregii* 
latiwis^  under  the  pretence  of  benefiting  suitors,  except  thoar 
obviously  necessary  to  protect  the  unwary  from  fraud,  igao^ 
ranee,  or  neglect  of  duty.  ^ 

Having  made  tliese  preliminary  remarks,  in  order  to  sholTi 
that,  for  public  ends,  a  division  cdT  labour  is  a  matter  of  neoe»- 
sity  in  the  law,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  qualifioationa 
of  attorneys,  with  a  view  of  particularising^  the  branch  ^• 
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legal  knowledge^  with  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
aoquainted.    An  important  portion  of  the  matters,  upon  which 
uttoraeys  are  consulted,  does  not  require  the  application  of 
law,  but  the  judicious  consideration  and  advice  of  a  man  well 
T^rsed  in  the  transactions  of  life.     A  case  involving  any  legal 
difficulty  is  immediately  referred   by   the  attorney   to  men 
competent  to  give  advice  upon  it  by  their  attention  having 
been   solely  directed   to  similar  questions.      This   is  what 
actually  takesr  place,    whether  the  attorney   be  sufficiently 
ixr  not  versed  in  general  legal  learning  to  dispense  with  the 
assistanoe  of  those  who  make  single  departments  their  peculiar 
study.     Such  reference  is  indispensable,  for  it  is  impossible^ 
from  die  dii&eulties  that  encompass  the  science,  and  its  practice^ 
tiiat  any  individual  should  attain  general  jnroficiency  in  it. 
It  may  be  averred,  that  instruction  in  one  branch  would 
enaUe  the  attorney  pro  tantOy  to  rely  upon  his  own  skills 
Were  this  admitted,  it  would  not  affect  the  gaieral  question- 
In  every  other  department  of  the  law  he  must  apjdy  to  men 
of  more  profound  acquirements  than  himself.      This  must 
happen  in  most  instances,  since  his  own  agency  is  required; 
in  cases  of  every  possible  variety  within  the  circle  of  the  law* 
But  it  is  extremely  questionable  if  an  attorney  conversant,; 
by  education,  with  any  particular  branch,  could  under  any 
circumstances  rely  with  safety  upon  his  acquaintance  with  it^ 
A  knowledge  of  any  portion  of  the  law  is  only  obtained  Irf 
long  and  continued  application,  and  preserved  by  the  attentiowi 
being  frequently  and  rigorously  drawn   to  it.    Again,  thel 
{Hwiples  of  law  are  not  applied  to  any  case  without  a  lalxK 
riouB  analy^s  and  consideration  of  its  details  with  reference 
talhem*^-^  work  of  time;  nor  are  the  principles  tlierasdvea  ^ 
sofilciently  free  from  doubt  to  admit  of  their  application 
without  every  possible  d^ree  of  limitation.     This  constantly 
happens  efen   to  the  best  lawyers,   whose  expertness  in  a 
particular  branch  is  improved  to  the  utmost  by  daily  exercise, 
and  wh(>se  consideration  is  distracted  by  no  extraneous  objects* 
The  attention  of  an  attorney  is  dissipated  by  the  variety  of 
calls  upon  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.     Any  attempt,  there- 
fore, lo  solve  the  slightest  question  of  law,  would  require  a 
devotion  of  time  and  labour,   prejudicial  to  the  rest  of  his 
business. 
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A  great  deal  of  confusion  arises  Arom  the  suppodtiony  tlud 
what  is  technically  called  Practice^  is  the  pecuUar  concern  of 
the  attorney,  and  that  he  cannot  be  too  well  instructed  in  thai 
division  of  law.  A  certain  portion  of  practice  is  undoubtedly 
peculiarly  his  business ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  practice  fall,  like  the  rest  of  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  law,  within  the  province  of  counsel.  Practice  (tipeaksBg 
strictly)  is  a  branch  of  law  composed  of  l^idatiye  enactmeots; 
written  or  traditionary  r^ulatipns,  in  some  instances  oommon 
to  all  the  courts,  in  others  peculiar  to  one,  or  a  few  of  them ; 
and  of  rules  grounded  upon  logically  drawn  inductions  from 
the  two  first.  The  learning  or  difficulty  attending  a  know* 
ledge  of  practice  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  extent  to  that 
attending  a  knowledge  of  any  other  department  of  law.  It 
is  a  branch  which  has  long  had  its  separate  professon*; 
and  the  slight  reforms,  or  rather  changes,  which  have  heea 
introduced  into  our  system  of  procedure,  have  rather  acce- 
lerated than  prevented  the  accumulation  of  **  pconta  of  prao- 
"  tice,^  and  increased  the  necessity  of  undivided  attention  ami 
labour  being  bestowed  upon  them.  The  practice,  so  denomi* 
nated,  which  is  more  particularly  the  business  of  the  attorney, 
^ttle  more  than  certain  mechanical  operations,  with  wfaicii 
he  becomes  intimate  by  frequent  repetition.  A  barrista  is 
consulted,  and  advises  an  action,  the  attorney  issues  a  ^rrit, 
and  has  it  served ;  the  barrister  draws  the  declaration,  the 
attorney  makes  a  copy  and  files  it;  the  barrister  advises  upon 
the  plea  when  filed,  draws  the  replication,  which  the  attorney 
copies  and  files ;  the  barrister  suggests  the  requisite  evidence, 
the  attorney  selects  and  summons  the  witnesses;  the  bar- 
rister conducts  the  case  at  trial ;  and  the  manual  proceeding 
of  signing  judgment,  taxing  costs,  and  issuing  execatioB^  h 
left  to  the  attorney.  In  equity  proceedings,  the  analogous 
steps  are  performed,  in  the  same  way  respectively,  by  counsel 
or  clerk  in  court,  and  attorney.     In  conveyancing,  the  deeds 

*  In  common  law,  the  Tidds,  the  Chittys,  the  Archbolda^  &c.  In  equity,  the 
knowledge  of  practice  is  nearly  exclusively  confined  to  the  clerks  in  court,  whose 
agency  is  necessary  for  the  technical  conduct  of  every  suit.  Not  one  soKcHor 
in  fifty  has  enough  chancery  business  to  render  him  even  tolerably  familiar  vnfik 
the  general  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  that  court ;  but  the  clerks  in  court, 
being  very  limited  in  number,  have  their  attention  constantly  drawn  to  the 
practice  connected  with  every  stage  of  a  cause. 
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are  drawn  by  counsel;  they  are  engrossed,  and  the  execution 
of  Une  parties  obtained  by  the  attorney.  It  is  true  that  there 
ai^  iQaoy  ca«es  involving  points  of  practice,  in  which  an  attor- 
nqr  ^t3  with  safety  without  consulting  counsel,  simply  from 
his  having  already  acted  upon  authority  in  a  similar  way, 
u&dar  similar  circumstances.  This  however,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  acting  from  a  knowledge  of  practice  or  law. 
Pleading?)  deeds,  and  the  like,  are  occasionally  drawn  by 
attorsbeys,  but  it  is  only  at  a  certain  risk,  except  under  circum- 
stances where  no  acquaintance  with  the  law  is  required.  And 
it  fieuist  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  question  is  upon 
the  amount  of  legal  knowledge  actually  possessed  or  required 
by  attorneys.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  law,  or  its  practice,  is 
cotcemed,  it  will  be  found  on  reflection  that  every  act  of 
the  attorney  is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Upon  the  slightest 
diffioolty  be  flies  to  counsel  for  advice ;  and  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  other  duties  and  qualifications  of  an  attorney,  this 
will  appear  to  be  a  most  advantageous  arrangement.  These 
ftJTtber  duties  could  not  be  well  performed  by  the  attorney, 
had  -he  to  devote  his  attention  to  legal  niceties.  By  this  economy 
of  labour  a  greater  degree  of  excellence  is  acquired  both  by 
caun#d  and  attorney  in  their  respective  departments,  and  thus 
the  public  is  benefited.  Superior  skill  is  of  course  desirable  in 
the  performance  even  of  these  manual  operations.  The  mode 
of  providing  against  a  deficiency  of  it  in  attorneys,  will  be 
discussed  presently. 

The  functions  of  attorneys  already  mentioned,  are  precisely 
those  of  the  least  consideration.  We  now  approach  their 
mace  important  qualifications. 

TJiese  qualifications  consist,  first,  of  natural  endowments,  such 
BM  quick  perception,  and  never  failing  sagacity ;  coolness  of  dis- 
position, coml^ned  with  promptness  of  decision ;  patience  and 
incessant  watchfulness,  with  discretion,  unaflected  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  passion  or  sentiment.  In  the  second  place,  they  consist 
of  acquirements,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
springs  *and  working  of  human  conduct— of  an  intimacy  with 
the  motives  of  the  daily  actions  of  men  in  public  or  private 
relations — an  accurate  observation  of  the  order  and  succession  of 
events  and  habits  of  ordinary  life ;  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  prevailing  in  all  trades  and  pursuits.     Endless 
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objects  of  minor  importaace  might  be  m^otifgiaed,  faUmg 
witbiD  the  necessary  linuts  of  an  attorney's  acquirenMnUy  b«f 
they  will  all  be  found,  on  reflection,  to  be  oomfuised  witbin  tkm 
comprehensive  expresaon — knowledge  of  man  and  his  traosap- 
tions  with  his  fellow  men«  The  most  minute  details  must  ncC 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  attorney.  I{is  business  ia  ill  per- 
formedj  if  he  does  not  view  a  case  in  all  its  possible  beazii^ 
upon  his  client's  interests  iqpart  from  the  conisidcanation  of  tJm 
principles  of  law  peculiarly  applicable  to  it*  An  atto^mey  magr 
inflict  irremediable  mischief  upon  his  client  by  insistiiig  simpljF 
on  bis.l^^al  rights.  "Every  law-suit  is  surrounded  by  prudeo- 
(ia!  consid€9rations,  frequently  not  less  impcnrtant  to  the  interests 
of  the  client,  than  the  justification  of  his  claims  at  law,  and 
equally  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  ability  fr<»n  their  dissimi* 
larity  to  the  subjects,  ordinarily  occupying  his  attention.^  .  It 
is  with  these .  prudential  conaderaticms  that  the  importi^t 
part  of  the  buriness  of  an  attorney  is  connected.  While. thp 
practical  conduct  of  the  suit  in  most  instances  is  abandoned  to 
the  clerk,  these  require  the  whole  attention  and  sagacity  of 
the  master* 

Take  the  case  of  a  common  action.  A  page  or  two  h^c}k$ 
we  showed  the  relative  functions  of  counsel  and  atiomsjf 
by  sUghtly  alluding  to  the  carrying  a  case  to  trial  and  fiw) 
judgment,  so  far  as  the  mere  law  and  practice  were  concerned 
when  those  of  the  latter  did  not  assume  a  very  exalte^ 
character.  Let  us  now  view  the  conduct  of  an  aeticm  .by 
an  attorney,  with  reference  to  extiinsic  or  prudential  coos^ 
derations*  It  is  the  attorney's  duty,  by  a  rigorous  e9(iM«ib 
nation  of  iiis  client,  and  a  patient  investigation  of  hisicouutlfw 
irrelevant  statements,  to  make  himself  acquainted  >iiith,ith# 
real  naked  truth  of  the  case  s^Mirate  from  aU  technim^ 
views, — with  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  and  tfat^ 
professed  and  concealed,  objects,  before  he  can  lay  the  Si^fifp 
in  an  intelligible  shape,  before  counsel  for  his  advioe  upon 
the  mere  law.  How  much  labour,  discriminaticm,  iM^rfi% 
and  knowledge  of  personal  cbaractar>  as  well  as  of  the*cic«Aii%? 
stances  attending  the  transactions  of  life,  does  not  the  pm^qr 
discbarge  of  this  preliminary  duty  imply  ?  If  im  aption  lit 
advised  by  counsel,  from  the  law  being  fkvouraUe  to  the  dient» 
the  attorney's  duty  is  to  consider  the  court  and  the  papliculw 
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Judge,  before  whom  the  cause  may  come  at  ks  various  ntages. 
He  has  to  select  counsel  with  regard  to  his  general  aptitude  as 
urdl  as  special  fitness  for  the  Bubject  matter  of  the  suit;  also 
in  the  choice  of  counsd  the  partialities  of  the  court  or 
3^udge  must  be  considered ;  but  the  witnesses  demand  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  the  attorney.  They  must  be  selected  with 
rrference  to  their  knowledge  o^  the  matter  in  question,  quali^ 
fied,  however,  by  their  being  as  little  as  posmble  aware  of  any 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  case  they  are  to  supp(Nrt*^alk> 
wMi  reference  to  the  consistency  of  their  several  impression^ 
and  narratives  of  the  matters  they  ate  called  upon  to  depose 
US;  and  with  reference  to  their  characters,  in  the  ordinaery 
sense  of  the  word,  their  capacity  and  courage  for  relating  Ikct^ 
in  open  cburt,  and  ability  for  parrying  the  ineodious  suggest 
tions  of  adverse  counsd.  Before  a  case  can  proceed  to  trial 
the  attorney  must  be  prepared  to  make  his  oounsd  intimate 
with  every  means  by  which  the  testimony  or  credibajty  of 
fte  witness^  of  his  client  can  be  defended,  or  th6se  of  his 
itdvefisary's  witnesses  impeached.  Great  discretion  is  also  nee^ 
sary  in  thdr  selection,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  experfse 
by  reducing  their  number,  and  making  use  of  those  who  are 
the  Bedrest  to  the  place  of  trial.  In  evory  law  suit,  a 
Variety  of  extraneous  inducements  is  h^  out  by  the  d6- 
tbndant  to  deter  the  plaintiff  fixrtn  proceeding ;  and  by  the 
latter,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  desist  ftom  further  opposf- 
trbn.  Every  possible  influence  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
parties  for  these  objects.  Statements  to  mislead  are  put  into 
cirtnilation ;  steps  of  an  equivocal  tendency  are  taken  with  the 
amie  view,  and  the  interference  of  third  parties,  to  intimidate 
o^petBuade,  is  often  invoked.  The  client^s  interests  are  to  be 
protected  And  consulted  under  all  the  compleidty  introduced 
by  tii^  dfeturbittg  forces  just  alluded  to.  Experience,  accom- 
^nled  by  ingenuity  and  penetration  on  the  part  of  the  attori- 
Aey,  can  alone  protect  his  client 'from  the  varied  and  incessaht 
attacks  of  his  opponent.  Frequently  too,  at  the  last  moment^ 
i#  the  attorney  summoned  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of 
bringing  the  case  into  court  by  some  tardy  discovery,  which 
the  client  has  hitherto  hesitated  to  make,  or  by  some  other 
dt  the  innmneraMe  circumstances  transpiring  at  the  eve  of 
trial,  JEund  varying  in  every  case.     At  each  step  in  the  cause 
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frefh  ooeaaoiu  for  the  exerebe  of  pmdeoee  anae,  TfflMJcring 
necessary  some  modifioatimi  in  the  prooecdinga 
with  it.  The  questioii  of  costs  acquires  increased  imn^ 
as  the  strit  advances,  and  befi>re  its  temunation  often 
the  jdace  of  every  oth^  consideratkm.  Insisting*  upon  cr 
waiving  the  payment  of  costs  is,  occasionally  i^  variooastagis 
of  the  actkm,  the  sole  pdnt  in  the  queetion  of  a  settteoKBt 
between  the  parties.  To  weigh  particular  advantages  or  Jdaad* 
vantages  against  a  precise  amount  of  money  in  the  idiape  «f 
coats,  is  at  such  a  juncture,  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  dis- 
cretion. These  observations,  here  restricted  to  one  inataoce  of* 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  ot  an  attorney,  apply  with  equal 
cogency  to  every  occasion  on  which  his  assistance  is  requkody 
however  varied  the  circumstance  of  the  case.  Thus  an  intimste 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men  and  of  the  world  fbrms  thefint 
qualification  of  an  attorney,  apart  from  the  requisite  natnnA 
aptitude  to  wield  sudi  knowledge  with  professional  ability. 
A  theoretical  or  practical  acquaintance  with  the  kw  wouM  he 
of  little  avail,  beyond  the  limited  degree  we  have  stated* 
Allowing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  acquisition  not 
to  be  insurmountable,  its  application  to  the  cases  that  come 
before  attorneys  would  consume  time  and  labour  devotady 
m&te  profitably  icx  the  public,  to  tlie  other  demands  of  tfaeir 
piiofessional  pursuits. 

In  support  of  these  remarks,  im  appeal  might  successfaUy 
be  made  to  the  actual  state  of  the  profession  in  the  metiopolia 
and  the  provinces.  We  have  had  opportunities  of  making 
personal  observations  of  the  qualifications  possessed  by  smne 
of  the  most  skilful  practitioners,  both  in  town  and  conBtry>  - 
and  our  experience  will  allow  us  to  affirm  the  total  absence^  M 
most  instances,  of  even  a  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  law 
sufficient  to  ^!iaUe  them  to  dispense  with  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel. The  skill  of  the  individuals,  we  allude  to,  consists  in 
natural  sagacity,  and  acquaintance  with  the  dealings  and 
habits  of  the  litigant  classes  of  society.  There  are  many  at- 
torneys who  have  indulged  a  taste  iar  legal  studies^  but  their 
necessarily  imperfect  progress  has  always  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  useftil  acquisitions,  and  therefore  prejudicial 
to  their  clients'  interests.  Many  attorneys,  equally  in  the 
dark,  with   the  puHic,  upon  this  subject  in  g^eral,   have 
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attjnbMtad  the«nrcvi»  committed  by  themsdvce  or  Mbw  pufto* 
titaottCf%  wtHAj  to  a  want  of  l^al  knowledge,  and  iiave 
adffiaad  tbeir  ckrks  to  wade  through  a  man  of  treatises,  re^ 
patt»  and  the  like,  instead  of  inatructing  tfaem  in  the  ways 
of. 'the  world.  We  lament  that  one  «Seet  of  publishing  the 
ri^hB,  nnder  consideration,  nuut  be  to  strengthen  this  prera* 
lent  error. .  Were  not  that  pr^udice  so  commonly  entertained, 
we  should iflgaid  them  as  an  attempt  to  stave  off  one  brandiof 
Law  BaAmn,  by  proposing  an  ineffectual  remedy,  not  un* 
palalaUe  to  the  pnrfession,  for  evils  which  reqmre  severer 
ooEreeticm. 

It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  the  requisite  legal  acquire* 
weaakB  oi  Ae  i^tomey  are  ccxifined  to  a  knowledge  of  a 
limitad  part  of  PraoHce.  Upon  a  closer  inspection  it  will 
appear^  that  this  part  of  practice  consists  of  very  little  rise, 
but  the  pei^rmanee  of  certain  manual  operations,  more  or 
leea  complicated,  at  appointed  times.  The  interchange,  by 
opposed  attorneys,  of  certain  copied  forms,  to  be  found  in 
boidcs  of  practice  varied  to  meet  every  emergency*,  or  the 
depositing  o£  than  at  certain  public  offices  in  partioilar  stages 
of  die  suit,  constitutes  the  most  of  the  practice,  technically 
speaking,  of  equity,  common  law,  or  hankmptoy,  witfafat 
the  care  of  attorneys.  Conveyancing,  and  other  general  busir 
ness,  are  conducted  rather  by  the  rule&  of  etiquette  than 
pmctiDe.  The  operations  of  practice,  however  mechanical 
and  easy,  are,  nevertheless,  extremely  numerous,  and  the  most 
retentive  memory  cannot  supply  the  facility  afforded  by  con* 
stant  repetition.  A  tolerably  attentive,  and  industrious  per-* 
■0B9  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  by  being  placed  in  an 
oiBce  of  an  average  amount  of  business,  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  common  routine  of  practice  conducted  by 

I' >  * ■  f  ' ■ '  1 ■  '  '  ■   I '  ■' ' ■*    II 

*  A»  hutaoce  of  the  minuteness  of  tjbe  dirccftioiw  comdned  in  iMfi  ordinatf 
books  of  practice^  may  be  found  in  a  work  much  used  by  the  profession,  **  Arch- 
♦•  hold's  Bankruptcy  Practice."  The  Bankrupt  Act  requires  the  bankrupt's 
certificate  to  be  signed  by  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  creditors, 
aooovdingf  to  circnmstances.  To  facilitate  the  calcubitioBs  of  such  iWKrtlons,  by 
attpmeys,  \he  following  rule  is  given  in  the  3rd  edition,  p.  UviL: — **  To  find  out 
'<  what  number  is  four-fifths,  multiply  the  whole  number  of  creditors  by  four^ 
"  divide  the  product  thereof  by  five,  and  tlic  quotient  will  be  the  proper  number. 
"  For  three-fifths,  or  nine-tenths,  multiply  in  the  same  way  by  three,  or  nine, 
*'  wad  divide  by  tve,  or  teik     It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  valve." 
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aUorn^a ;  but  immediately  upon  his  att^ntidb  being  dmoted 
to  other  subjects,  the  knowledge  and  facility,  he  had  acquiMdl 
by  unbroken  diligence,  become  weakened  and  are  fqpeedily  ex^ 
tinguished.  There  is  no  fact  bettCT  esUJblished  in  the  pi  uft  mriiBi. 
than  the  one  just  mentioned*    An  examinataon  of  a  candidate 
for  admission  on  the  subject  of  practice,  in  the  view  here 
taken  of  it,  can  at  the  utmost  be  only  a  security  for  his  poa*^ 
seasing)  at  the  moment  of  examination,  a  readiness  in  -fiie 
various  manual   performances  of  an  attorney's  office.      In 
a  few  months  the  whole  of  it  will  be  forgotten,   for  anjr 
useful  purpose,  since  .there  is  nothing  to  impress  it  on  the 
mind.     It  consists  of  a  multitude  of  ill-connected   and  in- 
considemble  facts,  neither  direct  inductions  from  any  general 
and  impovtant  principles,  or  having  the  remotest  analogy  or  te*-' 
sembkmce  with  any  other  saries  of  operations,  by  which'  ^M 
memory  might  be  assisted.     The  existence  of  the  quaUica- 
tions,  which  We  consida:  to  be  of  mud)  superi<M*  importonee 
to  attorneys,  can  hardly  be  ascertained  for  practical  pur- 
poses by  an  examination.    Attainments  in  particular  departs 
m/ffl&ta  of  science,  are  easily  discovered  by  well  direeted  and 
searching  questions,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  measttte  e^ 
man^s  natural  sagacity,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  wfa$d»* 
is  d^Mible  of  being  applied  with  success  in  the  nece$80#f* 
short  period  of  an  examination.      A   public   discussion  ^t 
questions  started  upon  (he  moment  might  afford  bettor  mettUP 
of  devdoping  this  peculiar  knowledge,  although  the  timicBty-- 
of  some,  and  the  slowness  of  others,   with  the   difficulty,'' 
so  commonly  felt,  <if  giving  force  cmd  expression  to  ideas  *&!'' 
public^  would  mamfesUy  render  the  adoption  of  tiife^Hn*- 
in  many  cases  unjast-*>In  ordinary  Mie^  we  wdl  ki^ow'tl^ 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  soundness  of  a  itaof^'^ 
penetration  or  judgment,  and  it  is  not,  till  we  have  bail  tiM'* 
opportunity  of  frequently  seeing  him  act,  that  we  are  enid>Ml^ 
to  form  a  condusion  respecting  them.    A  man  may  convdree 
like  a  philosopher,  but  act  exceedingly  like  a  simpleton.  ' 

Our  whole  argument,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  founded' 
on  the  supposition  that  the  object  <^  the  examination,  pre«>' 
scribed  by  the  New  Rules,  is  to  improve  the  skill  of  the  at- 
torney in  the  functions  he  now  has  to  perform,  and  also  thai 
our  estimate  of  the  nature  of  these  functions  is  generally  cor- 
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rect.  If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  require,  on  the  part  of  the 
aittoniey,  the  poseessioQ  of  the  knomiedge  which  is  now  goo- 
ined  to  another  part  of  the  profession,  a  first  question  arises, 
as  to  tiie  expediency  of  interferiag  with  the  piesent  rdatix^ 
pasttictt  of  attorneys  aiKl  the  bar ;  and  a  second,  as  to  the  ade- 
qwKy  of  the  proposed  examination  for  ascertaining  the  exist- 
ence of  such  further  attainments.  The  solution  of  these 
cinestioas  clearly  f((mns  no  part  of  this  inquiry. 

By  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  antecedent  habits  of  an  indi* 
vidual,  his  past  industry  and  attention  to  business  may  indis- 
putably be  ascertained;  but  no  criterion  will  be  furnished,  by 
which  to  judge  of  his  conduct  in  these  respects,  should  a  material 
change  be  afterwards  wrought  in  his  circumstances.  An  idle, 
^scN^derly  clerk  may  turn  out  a  very  hard*working  man  of 
Intsiikess.  Inattention  to  the  interests  of  another  in  the  situa- 
tidfci  <^  a  master,  does  not  of  necessity  imply  equal  neglect  of 
the  individual  in  his  own  afiWirs.  In  practice^  the  result  of  an 
»ittmoalion,  directed  to  this  subject,  could  be  nothing  but  an 
esihqrtation  to  the  applicant  for  admission,  to  attend  with  dili- 
ge9[«e  to  his  clients^  business. 

We  bold,  that  no  security  against  commission  of  fraud  1^ 
ailorneysycanbe  furnished  through  an  examination, except  t6  the ' 
ditgvee  of  excluding  from  that  branch  of  the  profession  indivi- 
dmk  {deviously  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  dishonesty. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  the  peculiar  temptations,  anrf 
proq>ect  of  impunity,  which  encourage  fraud  amongst  attor. 
neys,  do  not  present  themselves  to  individuals  before  their 
adwfisiDn.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  course  of  an  exa- 
minatiiHi  of  the  applicant,  to  ascertain  the  aptitude  of  his  ' 
mi^id  for  resisting  temptations  and  opportunities,  of  the  natut^ 
alladed  to^  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstuices.  The 
vaoet  beneficial  result  oS  an  examination  into  the  morality  of  tb^ 
applicant  would  be  the  occasional  rqectton  of  individuals 
previoudy  guilty  of  flagrant  misconduct. 

We  therefore  avow  our  opinim,  that  the  New  Rules  of 
Court  will  not  eflect  any  very  extended  benefit,  although 
we  are  willing  to  allow  their  utility  to  the  Knrited  extent  we 
have  admitted.  The  evils,  they  are  intended  to  reach,  require 
remedies  of  a  difierent  kind.  Before  discussing  such  remedies, 
however,  we  shall,  briefly  mention  the  restraints  which  exist  upon 
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the  neglect  of  doty,  and  igncmmce  of  attorneys,  betides  those  Air- 
nished  by  the  regulations  intended  ijo  e^dude  Axun  tbeprofessJon 
individuals  of  inadequate  qualifieations.  The  superior  coorta 
of  law  exercise  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  with  an  attorney 
(to  whom  fraud  or  mal^-pvactice,  not  amounting  to  direct  crimi* 
nality,  is  imputed  in  the  way  of  his  profesaon),  by  compeUfng 
him  to  answer  explicitly  by  ^davit  the  charge  prefemed  agadnst 
him.  Manifest  guilt  is  immediately  followed  by  his  tempo- 
rary, or  perpetual,  suspension  from  practice ;  and,  if  from  the 
circumstances  wbidb  transpire  during  the  investigation  it  ^ 
pears  necessary,  in  some  cases,  by  a  criminal  prosecution  by 
order  of  the  court.  For  ignorance,  and  pure  negligence — 
crassa  negHgeniia-^an  attorney  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages  by  the  injured  client,  and  this  is  the  only  means  of 
redress  possessed  by  the  latter  in  such  cases.  Thus,  it  appears, 
that  for  fraud  in  the  way  of  business,  an  attorney  is  subject  to 
one  form  of  judicial  proceeding,  whilst  for  negligence,  or  igno- 
rance, he  is  exposed  to  another.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  all  complaints  against  an  attorney  for  Weach  of  duty  in 
his  business,  whether  fraudulent,  or  occasioned  by  ignorance 
or  neglect,  may,  with  safety  to  the  interests  of  justice,  be  left 
to  the  adjudication  <^  a  judge,  or  judges,  sitting  in  public, 
without  tl^  intarvention  of  a  jury.  This  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  following  consideration  of  the  pecodiar  circumstances 
attending  such  cases,  and  their  investigation. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  adju^cating  catam 
between  client  and  attorney,  arises  from  the  coniidentia}  ii»- 
ture  of  the  communications  between  them,  whilst  they  atand 
in  that  rdation.  Such  communications  are  rarely  made  kliown 
to  third  parties;  regard  for  his  profesrional  reputation  imposes 
secrecy  on  the  attorney,  whilst  the  silence  of  the  (fenti  is 
occasioned  by  the  natural  dislike  men  entertain  to  puMbh 
their  private  afiairs.  In  the  cases  alluded  to,  however,  it  is 
essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  representationa.'  imd 
instructions  of  the  client,  as  well  as  the  advice  given,  and  oon- 
duct  pursued,  by  the  attorney,  should  be  accurately aaeei'taiaed 
by  the  tribunal  sitting  in  judgment  between  them.  Unless, 
therefore,  both  client  and  attorney  are  examined,  the  pn>lM^ 
bility  is,  that,  from  extraneous  evideoice  alone,  the  fiMUftw««ld 
not  be  sufficiently  devdoped  taallow  ajudgmeoft  tobe  i 
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l(h&te  resulU)  tbeve£(M*e,  the  imparative  necesfdty  at  deput- 
}fi^  from  the  ordinary  maodms  of  our  common  law  courts, 
which  are  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  the 
pajcties  to  a  ciyil  proceeding.  In  the  case,  before  mentioned, 
of  the  exercise  of  summary  jurisdiction  over  attorneys  for 
alleged  fraud  in  their  business,  by  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
the  testimony  of  the  parties  is  taken;  but  in  actions  for 
damages  against  attorneys  for  negligence,  or  want  of  skill, 
their  evidence,  according  to  the  strict  rules  isi  law,  is  ex- 
cluded. The  reasons  for  receiving,  or  rejecting,  such  evi- 
dence, are  equally  cogent  in  both  instances;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  general  forms  of  proceeding*  adopted  by  the 
Courts  at  Westminster,  rather  than  to  the  exig^icies  of  the 
case,  that,  in  the  questions  of  fraud  alluded  to,  the  testimony  of 
the  parties  is  admitted,  in  addition  to  that  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extraneous  and  supplementary.  But  by  an  irra^ 
tional  adherence  to  forms,  the  courts  have  pursued  a  plan  of 
taking  such  evidence  calculated  to  weaken  most  materially  its 
effects.  The  party,  who  considers  himself  aggrieved,  makes 
an  affidavit,  in  writing,  of  the  facts,  and  the  attorney  gives  an 
explanation  by  another  affidavit,  in  writing.  By  an  infle:^ble 
rule,  all  further  statements  by  the  former  are  excluded.  How^ 
ever  comprehensive  the  allegations  of  his  complaint  in  tbe  first 
jijistance,  it  is  problematical,  if  he  shall  put  the  court  in. pos- 
session of  sufficient  information  to  explain  or  answer  by  anti- 
cipation the  facts  subsequently  advanced  by  the  attorney. 
By  an  artful  and  partial  introduction  of  new  matter,  wiiich, 
if  prpperly  explained,  would,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  irrele* 
vant,  the  latter  frequently  instils  doubts  into  the  minds  of  the 
court,  prejudicial  to  the  justice  of  the  complainant's  case.  To 
prevjent  a  failure  of  justice,  it  is  manifestly  essential,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  not  be  excluded  from  making  further  explana- 
tions, nor  die  attorney  from  replying  to  them.    But  as  written 

*  Special  applications  to  the  Courts  against  attorneys  on  the  ground  of  fraud, 
ave  made  in  Term  whilst  the  Courts  are  sitting  in  Bank,  fbr  the  a(Qudication  of 
pmntt  of  law.  All  facts,  tkat  aM  raqutred  tabe  brougbt  baftive  the  Cotata  at 
tbeae  timea^are  presented  m  affidavits,  which  may  he  made  hy  any  party  howeTer 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  decision ;  Interest  in  these  cases  only  affecting  the 
'  ftfeight  of  the  testimony,  not  excluding  it  In  accordance  with  this  practice  the 
■tlQilfney  *iid^6ottipUriDant  beih  give  their  evidence  in  applications  of  the  oatore 
«havt  aU^Klad  to* 
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alteccadona,  however,  tedipus  in  lengthy  ar^  never  in  d^tof^ 
sufficiently  minute  to  exhaust  the  subject  they  relate  to,  and  ,9^ 
time  and  money  are  necessarily  consumed  in  tlieir  ptejmraUotv 
that  vivA  voce  examinations  of  tjie  parties  would  certainly  be 
preferable.  We  are  also  inclined  to  substitute  thi?  lUnd  c^ 
examination  for  written  statements,  in  order  that  ne^iiher  p^J 
should  be  at  liberty  to  suppress,  or  distort,  without  instant 
liability  to  detection,  any  fact  having  reference  to  the  questJpD 
before  the  court ;  and  also  for  those  various  an<l  satl^factot:^ 
reasons,  which  reflection  upon  the  subject  will  sugpeet  to 
erery  one,  who  has  observed  a  witness  under  exaitiinatiou  in  a 
edurt  of  justice,  where  personal  appearance,  a^e,  and  maiiner«, 
mbdffy  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways,  friendly  to  the  ends  of 
justice,  the  impression  produced  by  the  mere  testimony. 

The  same  reasons,  that  render  a  client  unable  to  detect  tli^. 
violation,  of  professional  obligatitm?^  by  his  attorney,  operate 
with  a 'Jury  composed  of  individuals  equally  unqualified  for 
8UtA  a  task,  and  prevent  their  arriving  at  any  very  accurate; 
opihirin  ,ias  to  his  delinquency.     Fraud  is  frequently  peq?e^ 
trated  b^  Ae  WUful  performance  of  ^omc  act,  the  omission  of 
which 'n^ayVwKh  adroitness,  be  ascribed  to  simple  negligen^^ 
or 'i^Tforance ;  and  vice  versdy  the  consequences  of  neglt^f^,  or 
want  of  i^kfll,  otten  assume  the  apjiearance  of  deliberate  fraud* 
Nd  one,'  therefore^  unversed  in  the  devious  intricacies  of  the 
jfractice  of  this  law,  can  duly  appreciate   the  conduct  of  its^ 
pfactftbner  A^ath  "ifeference  to  a  given  occasion.    We  have 
already' buggest^  the  expediency  of  a  personal  examination  of 
the  cotifiplaJnint  and  attorney,  in  casee  arising  from  abreaclr' 
of  professional  (Jutles  by  the  latter.     Owing  to  superior ^\it^ 
ahd'  expertiiess,  his  evidence  woxild  lie  given  in  a  much  nidrt 
conviiiting,  although,  peibaps,  treacherous  form,  than  that  dt 
tli^  compliant.    The  possession  of  this  undue  advantage  ty  ^ 
th^  former,  could  be  neutralised  only  by  the  discrimination  of 
a  judge,  Tifs  knowledge  of  the  court*^  of  !nw  bti  sines?,  and  hii' 
si^acity  in  weighing  evidence  witb  reference  to  every  jSSoB?^ 
exirinsic  matter  by  whidi  it  is  influenced.    ^Turymen  wtwdtf  ^ 
be  tttisled  by  the  tact  and  reiacBness  of  the  attorney,  ^SI$t  th^ 
herftation  6f  the  client,  and  his  abortive  attenilpts  to  t^ddd^ 
intelligible  what  he  himself  never  understood^  would  oxdy'e^' 
fiftti  ttieif  erroneous  views.     With  superior  intelUgdbcfe,  Jtod,' 
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it^ls  tlmie  ^'  day  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  with  equal  in- 
tegrity, we  think  the  judge  a  much  fitter  instrument  for  aecer- 
toihmig  the  d^inquency  of  the  attorney  in  the  cases  we  have 
dfuded  to,  and  of  awarding  damages,  where  damages  answor 
iltie  defnands  of  justice.  Wherever  other  punishment  is  in 
c^yefiitie^,  it  is,  at  present,  entirely  within  the  province  of  the 
judge,  and  might  remain  so. 

In  addition  to  the  restraint  thus  briefly  stated  to  be  put 
upon  the  fraud,  n^Iigence,  or  ignorance  of  attorneys,  we 
would  suggest  another  means  of  obviating  or  dimim'shing 
the  evils  arising  from  those  causes.  We  have  already  stated 
t)ie  occasion  of  the  facility  for  the  commission  of  fraud  by 
attorneys,  and  of  the  veil  that  so  frequently  covers  their  inca-< 
pacity  or  negligaice,  to  be  the  technical  forms  and  language, 
which  they  apply  to  evwy  question  coming  before  them  in  the 
way  of  their  business.  This  they  are  obliged  to  do  from  the 
exceedingly  difficult  and  inflexible  machinery  and  phraseology, 
by  means  of  which  our  law  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  trans- 
actions of  life.  The  whole  vice,  however,  of  our  lejgal  system 
lies  in  a  complicated  procedure,  imagined  in  barbarous  tin?ies» 
atid  adapted  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  sentiments  of  ages,  pos- 
sessing little  in  common  with  our  own  days.  In  the  langu^ige 
of  sober  reflection.  Law  Reform  means  scarcely  more  th^/ 
the  i^efo^  of  our  judicial  establishments,  and  the  various 
forms  ot  ^procedure,  by  which,  at  present,  the  administratipu 
ojf  the  law  is  impeded.  The  law  itself  requires  but  little 
an^etidipept  beyond  improved  arrangement  and  expression^ . 
^mongst  other  beneficial  consequences  of  Law  Reform  in 
tbiis  sei^se,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  natural  and 
d(re9t  ^nnection  betwean  the  proceedings  and  lai^uage  of  the 
pc^ion  pf  practice  carried  on  by  attorneys,  and  the  matters 
uppn^  which  they  are  consulted  by  their  clients.  Under 
ao  ^inartificial  system  of  procedure,  assimilated  to  the  pro- 
ceedings mforo  domesticOf  where  a  master  institutes  inquiries 
ampnf^t  his  servants^  or  a  father  amongst  his  children,  nothing, 
but  the  real  question  in  issue  between  the  parties,  freed  from 
all  technical  ^difficulties^  would  engage  the  attention  of  the 
attorney.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  enactment  of  law  after 
law;  tp  stimulate  the  activity  and  penetration  of  attoro^s  in 
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technioal  subdetaeB,  or  to  prevent  their  turning  profenMial 
readhieBB  to  purposes  of  ^ud^  the  end  ^potild  be  obtained 
wi^  much  greater  certainty  by  such  a  ite£orm  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  n^uki  Tender  them  intdligUde^  of  easy  apfdkattcny 
and  unfit  to  conceal  the  stratagems  of  dishonesty. 

Further  means  might  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  client  ftom 
the  consequences  of  incapacity  or  breach  of  duty  by  attorneys. 
They  might  be  required,  before  admission,  to  give  the  security 
of  responsible  persons,  or  of  a  sum  of  money  lodged  in  safe 
hands,  to  answer  any  damages  accruing  from  want  of  «|dll9 
0*  abandonment  of  professional  duty.  The  objections  to  this 
scheme  may  be  anticipated,  although  their  force  may  not  be 
felt.  Much  might  be  said  of  an  honourable  profession  being 
closed  to  indigent  mmt;  but  it  will  be  remembered^  that 
andigewt  exoellence  is  excluded  from  all  pursnits  of  tndp 
feqtnring  capittd.  It  might  be  urged  that  a  stigma  wis 
cast  on  the  practitioners  of  the  law,  although  thron^boui  the 
^bUe  offices  of  the  country,  and  in  every  spedes  of  private 
employment,  men  of  booour  and  ddkracy  are  required  to  |iM- 
nisk  security,  tike  the  oneprc^posed,  for  a  faithful  dischsrgepf 
th^ir  tru^tftw  It  might  be  contended,  that  additional  expenses 
were  thrown  upon  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  we  4irc 
oonAdent  that  the  public  would  cheerfully  bear  theinoreised 
burden,  if  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  the  inlegtity 
and  capacity  of  their  legal  advisers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  throw  open  the.pracdoe  cf 
t^  attorney,  or  law  agent,  to  every  one  who  felt  himself  ttmch 
petent  to  transact  that  branch  of  business.  We  would  abrfisl^ 
the  long  apprenticeships  that  are  bo  frequently  queol  ia  idle- 
ness, and  protfgacy,  and  all  other  formal  regulations,  o£  wbidi 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  is  alwalys  infringed,  and  wbn^ 
therefore,  clfeate  a  misohiervoufi  feelsng  of  confideiftce  ant  the 
^ublia.  We  would  preserve  .the  reoetitly-revived  exaninli- 
ftion^'but  would  make  its  f^ency  Subservient  to  the  ascertaiiv 
ttient  of  theoandidates^'  past  conduct  general  education  aid 
acqtrirements  only.  By  tiieser  means,  we  are  of  ofmi^f^  diot 
individuals  possessing  pecofiar  aptitude  for  the  practice.  ^ 
an  attorney — an  aptitude  that  does  not  betray  itaelf  titt  "w 
age  more  'mature  than  that  at  whidi  apprenticediip  ia  -tike 
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ordinary  sense  of  the  term  begins — would  enter  the  profession 
to  the  exclusion  of  incompetent  practitioners,  and  that  clients 
would  have  the  advantage  of  increased  skill  and  diligence  in 
MttameySf  with  augmented  security  against  their  want  of 
jMTobity. 


Article  IX. 

Report  from  the   Select  Committee   on    Timber  Duties^ 

together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.    Ordered  by 

the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  14rth  August, 

1885. 

We  are  about  to  examine  a  most  grievous  instance  of  the 

protective  or  bounty  system.     The  Report  of  a  Committee  of 

the  House  of  Commons  has,  once  more,  brought  under  the 

notice  of  the  public,  the  colonial  monopoly  of  the  timber 

tnuie :   and  it  will  be  our  endeavour,  with  the  aid  oi  that 

Report,  to  analyze,  dissect,  and  expound  the  character  and 

operation  of  that  monopoly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  qualify 

our  readers  to  form  for  themselves  a  clear  and  just  opinion 

upon  its  merits. 

In  order  to  do  this  with  the  more  eflFect,  our  course  will  be^ 
—first :  to  give  a  description  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
monopoly,  by  which  it  is  distinguishable  from  all  others,  and 
t4>  exhibit  an  account  of  the  cost  of  it  to  the  country :  and 
next— to  investigate,  separately,  the  cases  of  the  two  great 
parties  or  interests — ^the  colonists  and  the  ship-owners — for 
whose  emolument  this  country  is  called  upon  to  make  those 
sacrifices  of  its  revenue,  of  its  commerce,  and  of  its  nece»- 
aaries  and  comforts,  which  we  shall  describe. 

The  advocates  of  every  case  of  bounty,  or  of  protective- 
duty-^which  is  only  bounty  in  another  form — always  pntfew 
to  intend  the  public  good.  They  stoutly  disavow,  as  in 
decency  they  must,  all  attempt  to  serve  pfirticular  parties  at 
the  expense  of  the  counUy ;  and  they  insist,  that  whatever 
that  apparent  expense  may  be,  which  is  the  first  consequence 
rf  the  bounty,  it  is  money,  which  will  soon  be  amply  repaid 
through  the  secondary  beneficial  effects  of  the  scheme.  They 
assure  us,  that  if  the  fostering  hand  of  the  State  be  extended  to 
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support  the  particular  object  of  industry,  in  its  infant  effbrtiu 
either  for  origination  or  extension,  it  will  afterwards  go  iedon^^ 
and  will  thenceforth  become,  and  permanently  remain,  dne  of 
the  staple,  profitable  employments  of  the  country.  As  a  cau- 
tion to  these  eager  caterers  of  national  prosperity,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  demand  of  them  the  admission,  that,  in  calling  foh 
such  assistance  to  some  new,  or  hitherto  unsuccessfVd,  occupa- 
tion, they  may,  possibly,  be  mistaken  in  this  prospect  of  its 
quality — ^that  it  may  happen  that  it  shall  prove  to  be  not  so 
well  adapted,  as  they  imagine,  to  the  local  or  personal  faculties 
of  the  country — and  that,  even  under  the  assumption  that;  their 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  attain  to  the  excellence  they  promise 
in  the  favourite  trade  be  well  founded,  they  might  still  be 
desired  to  leave  the  industrious  part  of  the  community  io 
determine  for  themselves  the  best  sources  of  profitable  employ- 
ment, and,  what  is  of  nearly  equal  importance,  the  best  tSmeb 
for  engaging  in  them. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  almost  all  the  cases  o^ 
bounty,  or  protection,  the  prospect  of  ultimate  self-sup^Kirt, 
insisted  iipon  by  their  first  promoters,  has  been  rational'fjr 
probable,  or  at  least  possible.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  cases 
wherein  the  forced  application  of  skill  and  industry  may  ^tot^ 
to  be  competent  to  the  task  of  removing  or  overcoining^^fft 
time,  the  original  causes  of  the  higher  cost : — ^but  there  must 
also  be  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  that  higher  cost  is  of  sutfl 
a  nature  that  it  can  never  cease  to  operate. 

If,  with  this  distinction  kept  in  mind,  we  examine  the 
protection  of  the  "  Timber  Duties,*  it  will  stand  e'xposed 
to  view  before  us,  the  most  overbearing,  the  most  wast^iil, 
the  most  useless,  and  the  most  hopeless  of  any  that 'has 
ever  been  extended  to  any  branch  of  industry.  A  plan^btioh 
of  sugar,  in  Jamaica,  enjoys  a  physical  equality  with  WrfViU 
plantation  in  Cuba.  A  farm  in  Essex  hais  even  a  physiciil 
advantage  over  a  farm  in  Poland.  The  spindle  of  the  siHt 
throwster  and  the  shuttle  of  the  weaver  will  obey  the  laws  of 
rotatory  or  projectile  force  in  England  as  well  as  in  Italy  or 
in  France.  But  no  power  of  man,  no  lapse  of  time,  can 
equalise,  for  our  use,  the  position  of  a  forest  on  the  Ottai^ 
with  that  of  a  forest  in  Norway  or  Sweden.  * 

When  the  protecting  duty  was  first  imposed,  in  1810,  upon 
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£uropean  timber,  there  was  not  the  pretence,  or  even  the  affecta- 
tion of  the  pretence,  of  the  commencement  of  a  trade  calculated 
to  be  permanent,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
benefit  as  the  compensation  for  a  temporary  sacrifice.  It  was 
not  evea  considered  to  be  a  temporary  sacrifice,  but  an  immediate 
b^efit.  The  mischief  intended  to  be  cured,  was  the  matter 
which  possessed  the  quality  of  temporariness.  It  was  an  ex- 
jgedient  adopted  under  the  pressure  of  a  present  difficulty, 
.aia3ing  out  of  the  peculiar  occurrences  of  a  state  of  war;  and 
the,  encouraging  of  ships  to  go  to  Canada  for  timber,  when  it 
could  not  be  got  in  the  Baltic,  was  as  much  a  war  measure  as 
the  chartering  of  a  fleet  of  transports  to  carry  out  or  bring 
home  a  body  of  troops.  All  that  was  temporary  about  the 
measure,  was  its  immediate  utility;  all  that  was  proBpective, 
pobafjed  to  its  discontinuance.  In  short,  its  necessity  was  one 
of  those  evils  of  war,  for  the  removal  of  which,  men  pray  for 
^e  return  of  peace ;  and  the  arbitrary  continuance  of  the  evil 
w^I^put  i\\e  necesaty,  after  peace,  for  so  many  years,  is  an  act 
o^^eat  cruelty  on  the  suffering  people,  and  not  a  whit  more 
irrational  than  it  would  have  been,  to  have  gone  on  hiring 
tranigxjrts^  and  sending  them  round  the  worlds  though  they 
)f»d  flp  frpops  to  carry. 

,  ,  tn  the  years  1820  and  1821,  committees  of  both  the  Lords 
md  the  Commons  reported  that  no  pledge  for  permanence  or 
long  duration  was  held  out;  and  it  was  truly  said  by  a 
.;w^tness  (Q,  J8)  before  the  late  committee;,  "  that  the  country 
,**^^tf^(w  not  to,  be  doomed  to  dear  timber  for  ever,  because  of  the 
i'  Copenhagen  expedition." 

^j  Tfie  great  grievance  of  this  monopoly  is,  the  heavy  cost  of 
it  ^pon  the  pockets  of  the  people^  without  the  compensating 
ll^^ylt  of  a  commensurate  increase  of  the  revenue/  The  pre- 
,pe;nt,duty  upon  a  load  of  timber  imported  from  the  north  of 
JBurope  is  £.2.  IBs.  Od.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  it 
,wa8  only  6s.  Sd.  This  is  an  enormous  increase  of  tax  upon 
^  article  of  first  necessity :  but  as  the  whole  amount  of  this 
.  sum,  as  far  as  it  is  received,  goes  to  the  national  exchequer, 
and,  j»ro  tantoy  precludes  the  necessity  of  some  other  tax,  the 
consumer  may  be  brought  to  pay  it  with  cheerfulness.  The 
justice,  however,  of  this  high  duty  assumes  a  very  doubtful 
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character  in  his  mind,  when  he  finds  that  if  he  poichase 
of  course  at  the  same  price— a  load  of  timber  imported  hoot 
Canada,  only  10s.  of  his  money,  instead  of  BSs.y  whidi  he 
equally  pays,  goes  to  the  public  revenue ;  and  that  the  45f .  is 
nothing  else  than  a  perquisite  he  is  compelled  to  give  to 
certain  individuals.  He  naturally  inquires  how  it  can  be,  that 
those  individuals  can  establish  such  a  right  over  his  money : 
and  is  s6  far  from  finding  in  the  (»-igin  of  the  charge  any 
trace  of  such  a  right,  that  he  discovers  in  its  history  the  fact^ 
tiiat  his  benefit  as  a  consumer  under  temporary  difficiddes, 
and  not  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  was- intended  by  the 
measure. 

**  Q,  132. — Are  yoa  not  aware,  from  your  official  knowledge  and  experieMc^ 
that  the  legislature,  up  to  the  present  period,  has  always  considered  this  great 
question  as  not  merely  a  question  of  revenue,  but  as  a  mixed  question,  in  which 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  the  colonial  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  country,  have  fbrroed  important  ingredients  ? — I  conceive  there  are 
fcw  suljects  on  which  the  policy  of  the  country  has  undergone  more  change 
than  in  r^^ard  to  timber ;  the  old  policy,  which  I  have  before  adverted  to,  was 
that  of  supplying  the  country  with  timber  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  and  having 
only  a  nominal  duty  upon  it  Then  the  Revenue  System  was  brought  in,  and  all 
the  duties  imposed  were  decidedly  for  purposes  of  revenue.  Then  at  another 
period  the  obtaining  a  supply  qf  timber /or  consumption  was  allowed  to  supenede 
every  other  consideration ;  and,  now,  the  measure  intended  for  that  purpose  only, 
if  turned  against  the  consumer,  whom  alone  it  was  meant  to  serve,  and  converted 
into  a  protective  system  for  shipping  and  colonies,  unnatural  to  both." 

The  same  witness  is  then  asked  (Q.  193),  whether,  in  1890 
and  18S1,  it  was  not  treated  as  a  mixed  question  of  revenue^ 
colonial  policy,  and  shipping.'^  and  he  admits  that  it  was 
so :  but  he  also  points  out,  that  the  committees  of  those  years 
expected,  from  the  measure  they  proposed,  and  which  Was 
adopted,  a  very  different  appropriation,  to  those  three  itUer^ 
estsj  of  the  benefits  of  the  timber  trade  than  that  which  has 
occurred.  According  to  their  intentions  the  revenue  and  the 
Baltic  trade  should  have  had  larger  shares. 

The  protecting  duty  had  been  65^. ;  but  still  those  com- 
mittees,  who  treated  the  magnitude  of  the  colonial  imports  as 
an  evil,  attributed  what  they  deemed  the  excess,  partly  to 
some  temporary  circumstances,  and  not  entirely  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  protection.  In  recommending  a  reduction  of 
the  protection  to  4j5«.,  while  they  expected  the  cessation  of 
those  circumstances  to  co-operate  with  the  reduction,   they 
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eyjwed  «  h^e^  aoda  hope,.tbat  the  north  of  Europe  woulc), 
^  fotm;^.  particjjMO©  mHcb.  laqre  largely  in  the  trade  than  it 
^i|d  dpn^ ;  «nd  thait;  the  revenue  would  be  proportionately 
benefitted.  Indeed,  every  n)an  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
t^e  proceedings  on  the  subject  at  that  time  must  be  awajre^ 
that  the  attention  of  Farlianxent  and  the  public  was  then 
drawn  to  it,  chie6y  by  the  fact  of  the  improper  division  of  the 
^rade,  and, the  eaxeasive  portion  of  it  which  had  been  forcibly 
tf^nsferred  from  the  old  channel  to  the  new  one.  Since  it 
l»s  been  proved  that  the  remedy  thus  applied  has.  not  only 
&(ijed  to  correct  the  acknowledged  evil,  but  has  even  suffer^ 
a  great  extension  of  it,  the  case  is  clear,  that,  even  upon  the 
piineiple  of  the  measures  then  adopted,  a  new  rule  of  division 
f«  oalled  for.  The  reduction  now  prepared  will  still  leave  a 
]plrotection  of  80«.  the  load. 

.We  now  come  to  consider  the  cost  to  the  public  of  this 
hounty^'fed  nMmopoly.  At  page  396  of  the  Report,.  Ap- 
fMfndi^  X.,  is  an  analytical  account  of  all  the  imports  for 
the  year  1833,  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  calculations 
and  estimates  of  various  descriptions.  From  this  it  appears, 
'thai  the  quantity  of  fir-wood,  computed  in  cubic  contents, 
irAs,  in  that  year,  rather  more  than  one  millkm  of  loads. 
The  great  articles,  fir-timber  and  deals,  constituted  946,000 
]p9Asi  and  of  these,  393,000  came  from  Europe,  and  553,000 
from  the  colonies.  The  actual  revenue  received  upon  thft 
;(irst  and  smaller  quantity  was  a  trifle  more  than  900,000/.; 
tljiat  from  the  second  and  larger  quantity  was  not  quite 
^30,()00/.  The  duty  upon  the  log  from  Europe  is  655.  the 
IfmAj^  on  that  from  the  colonies  it  is  IQ9. ;  and  these  sun^s 
were  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  the  duties  on  the  deals  also. 
}p,  ^ons^uence,  however,  of  an  imperfection  of  the  law,  the 
deals  are  paying  on  an  average  full  12^.  the  load  less  than  js 
pwl  ojx  the  log ;  but  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  committee,  that 
this  anomaly  shall  be  corrected^  we  shall  adopt  those  duties  in 
our  estimates  as  the  effectual  charges.  It  turns  out  also, 
that  the  imports,  and  particularly  those  from  the  colonies, 
were  in  1834  much  greater  than  those  of  1833.  We  shall, 
-  therefore,  also  as  a  truer  measure  of  the  trade,  proceed  upon 
the  aamiqptipn  that  we  receive  400,000  loads  of  fir-timber 
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<     4(K),(KK)  loads,  at  fif5^;.:;..;j..;/;;;;:;'=e'A^^ 

680^000  loads,  at  IXfe.    ..................    '^     SOOf^dcW^^'^^ 

^80  ithttt  tte  tos^  to  the  rev^ue  on  the  colcAtfd 'tilM^sHiP 
IsaiiOjWOA;  or  "vfei^iteariy -eqtad  to  Ae  whole  ifanfir^ttolfeerifef^ 
lliarusi  the  pHmi  facie  view  of  the  calculation.  II  mklyfH'^ 
vijryfCi^eJ  As  i»  assetted^  that  if  we  had  only  one  uhflbhA  Hti^' 
oft'ttiAher  Afonl  atl  parts,  our  drafts  upon  thW  rieail&*"txiH4C' 
n^tal  forests  might  hare  b^en  so  heavy  as  to  te^irilisiia-^^ 
prices  there  against  us,  and  thereby  have  checked  '{kif^iai£P 
sttnptioh,  arid  have  prevented  such  a  reaHzation  itf  fi^^^iSr 
Btit  the  eontroversy  does  tiot  pre-suppose,  nor'  ii  'tlteft*  Wi° 
s%Hfest  J)robabiHty,  that  an  indiscriminafihg  duty''4WHff* 
h<i4e?bfen  fixrf  at  any  thing  like  so  high  a  rate '  dPlSSff., 
so  that  we  might  have  secured  our  present  amouttt-  of  ■'rfeVbhfiiP 
uAdtr  a  riitie  of  duty,  which  would  have  giVfei  tt^^^^y 
at  d  much  lower  price  to  the  consumer  than  at  present.  *  Cro* 
hiif  the  present  high  duty,  if  charged  only  on  tfee^ 
quantity,  would  give  the  present  produce;  and,  th^tefbl^**th8*! 
public^  pay,  either  in  monopoly  pr^ce,  ais  di5tiiigul|^^iyd^ff&lff' 
genuine  commercial  price,  or  in  loss  of  revenue,  tiie<^^erlw^ 
This  estimate  applibs  to  fir-timber  and  deals  ctfifyr^dflr^fr* 
include  the  duties  on  other  descriptions  of  wcfefl,  .ato^SlSi'lMP 
high  protecting  duty  on  foreign  staves.  We  Bt6  i^id^V™k^ 
we  do  not  make  an  extravagarit  estimate  of  a  roiin'd'Sitttri?W(reB" 
we  say,  that  the  country  pays,  in  one  way  or  <hl^ot6Si^i?' 
nriffldn  and  a  half  a  year,  as  the  pricie  6f  its  preseiit^h^ftW 

*- Wood  duties.^  -  ;'        ;  ;\"'^'|7^ 

in  all  considerations  of  ki^h  prices  to  the  cohS&merJ-'W^ 
niust  bear  in  mind  the  great  distinction  whi<i  eiAi&  h^e6i^ 
high  monopoly  price,  high  duty  price  (meaning'  'dclt^  ^fir* 
productive  revenue),  and  bigh  commercial  price ,;^  jip^  ,^c,^ 
ougiit  particularly   to  do  solieic,  becau^t  diere.is^  one  JUbg 
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Qt^mpMBMat  k  &iKtur  of  tte  high  do^  on'  Iht  15tiop«Mi 
timber,  much  resorted  te-bj  ^  notonnd  And  «Mpfdng  f^arty^ 
niuc^^t^j  dwqiards  this  distioeUoQ;  afuly  in  ai^  doing, 
betraj^  im  extraordinary  degree  of  either  commerciid  igiiorancey 
or  t^ncrauserdid  feding. 

Th(^,bMI  p(  this   argument  is,   a  desire,   at   whatever 
coat  ta.xnisaeLires,  to  deprive  the  f<Hreign  producer  of  his 
fidr  ppiie,;i  nqd  it  is  vauntipgly  pwcwl  into  notke  Ibr  the 
purpoaft4i£^l»asting,  that  our  present  system  has  the  merit  of 
cjiabliogtua  to  buy  ^ur  timber  the  cheapeiMHi  tbe  pmilimHit. 
^tQtlQ%  can  doubt  that  a  high  duty  4Hk  an  artic^  tenwl'teTaf 
qojiintry  where  it  would  otherwise  be  largely  €on«uidfd«:iattM' 
t^nd  to  Jbw^  tbe  price  of  it  at  its  source.    But  what  a  ffhrns^g^' 
incoherent  fixture  of  conflicting  purposes,  as  well  aa  oooi*^ 
t^^n^,  partiesi  have  we  here.    A  high  duty  is  impoaed  by  i 
on§^f9Xtyj  (or  the  sole  sake  of  its  restrictive  effect ;  and  whM, 
tb^.^Aer  party  complains  of  the  consequ^t  high  cq#|;»  k^.m^ 
a^^e^  .by  being  told,  that  the  operation  of  the,  duty  isttoi 
I^^,  down  the  price.    The  rgoinder  is,  that  if  tba  re(|u0tion^ 
of  ^^<^  h^  effective,  the  restriction  is  weakened^  fnd  ii  it\)f^\ 
s^, effective,  it  is  a  nullity.  .    «  .  :.  i*  .>-* 

^Tbia.is  the  most  curious,  seesaw  argument  we  ev^.heHrd-|. 
A^jrT^^tioi^  desire  to  render  an  article  cheap,  would  in^ply  ^<; 
c^p^sdre^fp  obtain  it,  for  its  use,  in  abundance;  but  th^  «nq4<^.: 
^ploy^  for  making  Baltic  timber  cheap,  is  that  of  Uy^lg^ 
i^pjEtdimcnts  in  the  way  of  the  purchaser — a  notable  deyiqe . 
t^^ljj!^  .Xb^.-^^^vauMfge  of  cheapness  is  lo  the  fi9ns^.^^^f;f.^ 
t^^e^Qi^.  .-to  pi^e  the  commodity  cheap,  prevent  him,  fromi 
gj^^Qg^t^  jit«.  jcppoui^d  the  goods  in  some  almost  inaccessijlile . 
8i^^uifi9pj^|^till.  you  have  rendered  its  local  value  flext  to. 
n^{^pg,,i)nd  thep  congratulate  the  persons  who  want  it,  upoi;i, 

i^  y^Tjil^i^  price. 

I^^hi^^ exquisite pi^ce of  commercial  cunning  seems  to  have, 
been  a  favourite  topic  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com-, 
m^l^tee^.,  Accordingly  we  find  them  in  various  parts  of  the 
ey^epf^Qi  pushing  their  examinatipns  in  a  line  calculated  to . 
eUc^t  ^e  merits  of  so  delectable  a  scheme  and  contrivance.    . 

*'  Q.  3837. — In  your  opinion,  does  not  the  existing  arrangement  of  the  duties 
on  timheV  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  British  market  supplied  with  every 
dsMrli>tlbtf  ^f  iini&«iv  EuntfOtti-ittid  Oototnal^  that  is  required  by  the  piiWie,  «&d 
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at  moderate  prices? — It  does  gi?e  tbe  public  t)iat  9\i|>j4j^  9f\d  ftt.m^derfte 
prices." 

"  Q.  3840.— What  do  you  mean  by  moderate  prices?— '1  tbiiik,  loflldog  «t- 
tke  fmoBdensely  noreaoed  consumptioti  of  thla  cotfiitty,  priees  Must  ba  deoMd; 
flzceedingly  moderate." 

"  Q,  3844. — You  call  those  moderate  prices  when  we  are  obliged  to  pay  50 
percent,  more  in  price,  and  100  per  cent,  more  in  freight? — Our  consumption  of 
colonial  timber  has  so  much  increased,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  tbift 
prices  iVDuld  be  much  higher  than  they  are." 

To  several  questions  on  the  same  subject,  a  different  witocM 
answers  in  the  following  manner: — 

**  Q,  58«— I  think  that  the  plan  wo«ld  raise  tibe  price  of  European  tiipbi|r 
abroad,  insomuch  that  I  should  reckon  on  some  loss  of  revenue  frsm  tbQ 
reduction  of  consumption  of  European  timber,  and  a  commensurate  revival 
of  the  colonial  supply  at  the  lesser  duty." — "  I  think  that  the  price  would 
bt  raised,  and  idnorb  part  of  the  remitted  duty.  But  tiie  eofMomer  ueal 
not  care,  because  bis  foreign  competitor  would  have  to  pay  that  prioe  also." 
— "  I  do  not  think  that  high  prices  affect  this  country,  unless  it  be  high  relafivt 
prices;  all  we  want  is,  that  others  shall  not  buy  cheaper  than  we  do;  luiless 
the  greater  price  goes  to  the  rerenue,  which  must  be  provided  for."—"  '^♦'eiiee 
that  our  oonsnmptlon  has  much  more  than  doobled,  against  an  iacreaK  of  dnty 
firom  6$,Sd,  to  55*." — "  If  our  old  system  had  continued,  I  look  vi^n  H  ^ifH 
timber  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  an  exceedingly  dear  article  in,  Europe ; 
and  the  colonies  would  have  been  secure  of  their  market." — "  We  should  have 
better  timber  fbr  our  money,  and  the  price  would  be  raised  to  foreigners.  W^ 
ought  never  to  have  a  cheap  place  behind  us."^-*'  I  do  not  apprehend  that  tdateigm. 
price  would  be  made  the  cause  of  change :  the  wood  ought  to  have  its  marl^9tal]^ 
value ;  and  I  do  not  consider  that  we  should,  in  legrisladng,  seek  to  bear  down 
the  marketable  value ;  we  should  leave  that  to  its  natural  course.  We  want  only 
the  right  of  going  to  the  cheapest  market" 

The  first  of  these  two  witnesses  stated  himself  to  be 
^  a  merchant  engaged  in  the  Canada  traded  and  he,  nb 
doubt  thinks,  that  the  people  of  England  pay  him  "  r&j 
"  moderate  prices"  for  Canada  timb^.  We  are  very  ready 
to  agree  with  him  that,  under  a  duty  of  55s.  the  Idad,'  on 
timber  fk>m  its  proper  sources,  the  cotpHry  might  hawe 
been  oppressed  by  much  higher  prices  than  they  -hmns 
been  for  that  necessary  article.  Bat  we  are  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  take,  as  our  present  measure  of  the  fitness  of  pricet, 
those  opinions  to  which  the  state  of  things  some  years  ago 
gave  rise.  We  reject  all  comparisons  between  present  prices 
and  past  prices,  and  will  look  only  to  localities  ci  pdot. 
The  only  proper  comparisons,  are  those  which  are  madejM- 
tween  present  prices  here  and  present  prices  cfawe^ft^iv;  a»d 
no  man  shall  tell  us,  tfiat  any  price  is  ^*  ssoderate'^  here^wbiA 
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18  higher  than  it  is  in  any  oUier  phce^  beyond  that  degree  which 
i«  referable  to  the.  expense  of  bringing  the  article  from  that 
piace^  and  to  sucji  duty  upon  it  as  is  paid  whoUy  to  the 
revenue,  in  aid  of  the  public  finances  of  the  state.  Out  of 
these  limits,  moderation  of  price,  if  there  be  moderation,  is 
aaoderatioB  of  plunder. 

There  are  two  interests  for  whose  benefit  chiefly,  and  in 
whose  name  almost  wholly,  the  British  people  are  called  upon 
to  make  the  great  sacrifices  which  we  have  been  describing. 
These  are  the  colonists  and  the  ship-owners ;  and  we  shall, 
tbariefore,  enter  into  as  full  an  examination  of  their  respective 
cases  as  oiu:  limits  will  permit.  By  the  term  colonietSy  the 
public  mean  emigrants ;  by  the  tam  emigrants,  they  mean 
setiiere;  and  by  the  term  settlers,  they  mean  agricuUurcU 
settlers.  What  they  do  not  mean  by  either  term  is,  the  great 
ca{»talists ;  and,  above  all,  the  great  merchants.  It  is  very 
imjporiaxkt  that  these  distinctions  should  be  well  kept  up ;  Anr 
the  truth  is,  that  a  deception  is  being  practised  upon  the  kind 
feelings  of  die  people  by  parties  who,  conscious  that  their  own 
pretensions  would  not  be  attended  to,  artfuUy  thrust  the  cause 
of  the  poor  emigrant  settlers  into  the  front  of  the  battle,  while, 
in  the  assumed  character  of  philanthropists,  they  follow  behind, 
and  silently  gather  all  the  spoils. 

The  emigrants  who  wish  to  become  agricultural  settlers 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  our  own  small 
farmers  or  country-bred  people,  who,  despairing  of  the  means 
of  supporting  their  families  in  comfort  by  their  occupations  in 
tliis  country,  gather  together  their  little  capitals,  intending  to 
settle  themselves  upon  farms  of  their  own  in  the  new  world  : 
next,  our  industjious  labourers,  who,  by  unabated  toil  and 
painful  abstinence  from  the  comforts  of  life,  are  enabled  to 
start,  with  their  modicums  of  savii^s,  for  the  same  object,  in  a 
humbler  degree :  and  last,  the  poor  and  almost  destitute  able- 
bodied  men,  just  contriving — ^perhaps  chiefly  by  charitable 
aid — to  clear  their  passage  out.  The  first  of  these  become  at 
once  capital  farmers.  The  second  are  able  also  to  sit  down 
upon  their  allotments ;  some  wholly,  others  only  partly  mas- 
ters of  their  own  time  and  labour,  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  the  strength  of  their  little  purses.  The  last  must 
be  content  to  work  entirely  for  the  first  class  for  a  few  years, 
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rfui4hg 'which  it  Is  tn  thdi-  pb^er  io  ttiikc^'ii  'tJie^MloiiV':tfig^^ 
pliirse,  which  they  were  unable  to  carry  ^ttb'theiii'fitMii'ft^ 

The  most  irita*estitig  view,  talcen  by  the  people  of  fingimi 
of  emigration  to  our  northern  colonies^  is  that  w^ipK^  exniJBfl^ 
itie  cases  of  these  classes  of  persons ;  and,  according^y^^^reat 
|)ains  are  taken  to  represent  the  timber  trade  as  an  un- 
portant  auxiliary  to  the  agricultural  pursuits.  Fanning  ani 
lumbering  are  declared  to  be  occupations  which  unite  mi 
^(emate  most  conveniently  and  advantageously  with  efic)i 
oUier.  . 

^  One  of  tne  most  common  orors  upon  this  subject  into 
which  the  people  are  apt  to  fall,  from  want  of  specific  in&r- 
Ination,  is  that  which  supposes  the  settler  to  find,  in  the 
export  of  timber  to  this  country,  a  ready  market  for  the  trees 
growing  upon  his  own  piece  of  the  wUdemess.  The  wood 
lijpon  ft  is  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  first  crop  to  him,  die  pipoceed^ 
of  w)ii9ii  are  to  cover  the  expenses  of  clearing  the  Iftn^^  and 
preparinff  it  for  tl[iiB  crops  which  are  to  follow.  .  *,,..,( 
'^^'^  'd.  94.-^Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  timber,  being  the  first  produce  of  tike*  ia^ 
Utk^H^at^ki^'ri^ttAgtiie,  h  the  first  object  to  which  the  setUe^ lodes  fek' ir^2ittt-i 
tfawwpeat!  tfrom.jUs  iaunadiate  UibourT — I  tmdentatid  eettunlyinati  iTCty 
^^  j^j^,9^)p^%om  ih^  gcQiuids  taken  possession  of  by  the  /iettl^i^"    :  j  -  >,  n 

{..^^iwre  .ha^.  iipfMsed  the  aatder.  this  piece  of .  good  fi^ 
^i^,  JbMNVfi3g:^i^9  Aat  the  di3tricts  which  aloiw  are  woi^ 
^  q^re  19^  t}>e  cujl^vatpr,  are  those  in  which  tim  pine  if  iw^Jf 
f^Uv,  Jt  ^M'j^  )^  safely, asserted^  that  not  om^  fir  tSD^  lAifi^ 
bw^^eJd  ii?tJpprtiB4  iata  Englwd  is.  cut  i^m'  Jrh^jif^^^i^t;^ 
settler.  -   "     .^  ■     ■-.  :'••    -  >'ij  /hkluo 

:.;,^t  the.a^vpcates  of  the  trade,  :wh^n  boatQ^^^ffc^  |this 
fOPmody^till  c^^g  to  the  interestuig  ca^^t^e^pc^,^^i]aijgi^ 
8(^ttLec^aad  makeit  furnish  a  second  string, la  ^heir  j^^^  .'fh^ 
^i^aclmit)  wb^  compelled,  that  thq  fai^n^ug  ^tl^  .]^^  ^ 
s^eaUe  wood  on  bis  own  land,  or  .perh«^  evou  jin  l^pyi^ 
district;  but  then  they  iiifill  ^y,  that  l;heFe  i^  abuodiMBce in 
other  parts^  upofi  which  he  may  advantageous^  employ  hiip^ 
^f^  insisting,  as  they  do,  that  he  stands  in  actuidneed  of  otb^ 
employment  than  that  whiph  hit  land  affords;  and  «»i«4ii^ 
thitt  the  business  of  lumbering,  supplies  h^m  most  opportfuid^ 
with  that  employment,  as  a  peculiarly  i^posite  auxiliary:  to 
the  business  of  farming.  -    ,  - . 

This  description  of  the  case  of  the  agricultural  settler  is  as 
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qi^j^uncled  as  U^e  ^rmer.  ]}Jot  only  is  the  wood  he  fiflfls,  U|H>» 
Kis  la^d  yidu.ele^  in  the  market^ — ^but  a]sQ  be,  of  all  the^ 
ffrmers  ],n .  the  wprld^  is  the  last  to  want  employment,  off  his 
6^i^  farm.  .  •   .  : 

The  .well  known  difficulty  of  finding  winter  work  in,  thin 
coimtry  for  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  labourers  gives  a 
plausibility  to  the  assertion,  that  such  is  the  case  in  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick.  But  it  is  not  so:  it  is  in  truth  the 
vjery  reverse ;  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  the  sett^^ 
on  hislot  of  land  in  our  northern  colonies,  is,  that  he  has  more 
work  proper  to  the  winter  than  to  the  summer.  This  will  be 
readily  perceived,  when  his  case  is  understood. 

Having,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  built  his  log-house, 
made  his  domestic  arrangements,  and  set  himself  down  ujjon  bin 
bundred  acres  of  primeval  forest,  he  commences  the  clearance 
of  one,  two,  or  three  acres  of  it,  according  to  the  streiigth  of 
himself  or  family,  or  of  the  means  he  has  of  coin  man  ding  the 
labour  of  others.  The  first  process  is  to  cut  the  trees  down  at 
^bout  two  feet  from  the  ground,  or  higher  if  the  snow  is  deep, 
levying  the  stumps  and  the  roots  to  be  stocked  up  same  y^ars 
afterwards,  when  their  decayed  itate  will  render  the^^iPOiltf 
more  easy,  and  his  leisure  will  be  greater.  HaVhifg  sdecte^l 
atid  set  apart  such  of  the  felled  wood  as  may  bereqtrfred 
for  his  own  use,  he  places  the  rest  in  large  pl^  and 
bur^s  them,  and  spreads  the  ashes  over  the  ground  m  the 
spring,  early  enough  for  the  sowing  of  his  Corti,  the  setting  df 
hi£^  potatoes,  and  the  putting  in  of  a  few  garden  seedt^  fiarti^ 
cularly  those  of  the  great  favourite,  the  pumkin.  ''■ 

-  Th^  trees  being  of  the  deciduous  kind^  and  the*  ground 
baVmg  been  at  all  times  covered  with  them,  there  is  a  surftd# 
fldii  to  deep,  of  light  vegetabltef  matter,  and,  for  thetnost  'pect€, 
isb  dear  of  weeds  and  bushes,  that  the  seed  is  easily  fttked  in 
by  hand,  and  without  the  previous  process  of  ploughitig,  aic 
the  aid  of  draught  cattle.  Generally  a  second  corn  crop,  and 
often  a  third,  is  obtained  by  manual  labour ;  but,  if  the  means 
of  Such  assistance  be  at  hand,  the  ground  is  roiited  up  A 
Iktle,  with  a  sort  of  plough,  drawn  by  an  ox,  in  the  parts  least 
Interrupted  by  the  stumps  of  the  trees.  With  the  last  of  these 
ebrii  crops  grass  seeds  are  sown,  and  the  piece  is  kept  for  hay 
or  pasture,  while  the  stumps  and  roots  of  the  trees  are  becom- 
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ing  decayed,  so  as  to  be  easily  removed.  ETery  winter  gfretf 
its  fresh  piece  of  cleared  ground  for  com;  and,  as  tlie  pieces  of 
grass  accumulate,  there  is  in  a  few  years  a  breaddi  of  land 
laid  down,  sufficient  for  summer^s  pasture  and  winterls  fodder. 
Then  comes  the  cow,  and  the  pig,  and  the  poultry ;  and  our 
settler  is  finding  his  comforts  increasing  about  him,  and  aeetf 
his  looked-for  independence  established, 

Tliere  is  something  in  this  system  peculiarly  adrantageous 
to  a  labourer,  who  has  acquired  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  till  he  has  harvested  his  first  crop.  He  can  go  on  fiir 
many  years,  without  the  necessity  of  draught  cattle;  his 
new  clearing  is,  as  it  were,  his  fallow  of  the  year,  not  Iris 
crop  of  trees,  as  erroneously  supposed,  or  falsely  asserted ;  aeod 
his  crops  of  com  and  grass,  follow  in  regular  succession,  as 
a  course  of  crops  succeed  a  real  fallow  in  the  cultivation  of 
old  land. 

When  he  has  cleared  as  much  land  as  suits  his  plans,  he  baa 
the  same  ground  to  go  over  again,  for  the  removal  of  the  stumps, 
and  for  bringing  into  tillage  his  earliest  pieces  of  grass* 
These^  to  be  sure,  are  not  employments  for  the  dead  of  winter, 
but  he  must  now  have  been  for  some  years  settled  on  his 
ferm,  and  have  become  far  too  independ^t  elsewliere,  to  ett- 
^age  in  any  work  so  arduous,  and  so  destructive  of  domestie 
life,  as  that  of  the  lumberer.  If  his  original  stock  of  money  be 
too  small  to  enable  him,  in  the  first  year  or  two,  to  devote  aii 
Iris  labour  to  Iris  own  land,  he  works  in  part  on  the  landv  of 
more  finrtimate  neighbours,  and  submits,  with  the  patietice 
that  poverty  prescribes,  to  postpone  a  little,  the  indepetidenoe 
irhich  the  perfecting  of  his  farm  is  eventually  to  secure  him. 

^o  two  avocations  can  be  more  incongruous,  than  thiat  of 
^e  agricultural  settler  and  of  the  lumberer.  By  £ir  the 
greatest  part  of  the  timber  for  exportation  is  cut  in  forests^ 
many  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers,  and  hr  from  the 
agricultural  districts ;  and  the  farming  man,  who  attaches 
himself  to  a  gang  of  lumberers,  must  totally  leave  his  home 
for  many  months.  And  what  will  he  return  to,— where  wiH 
be  his  fresh  piece  of  clearing — of  what  use  to  him,  as  a  farmer, 
will  be  his  spring  and  summer,  after  a  winter  so  spent  ? 

Here  then  we  have  dispelled  two  delusions.  We  have 
shown  that  the  agricultural  settler  is  n<^  a  seller  of  titiiber 
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fifooi  hid  own  land :  atid  that  be  not  only  does  not  need  the 
liinbar  trade,  a»  an  auxiliary  employinait,  but  that  it  is 
titl^Iy  itKompatible  with,  and  destructive  of,  his  proper 
enifdoymeot^  as  a  farmer*  If  these  two  simple  truths  could 
be  made  generally  known,  very  many  persons,  who  are 
indueed  to  advocate  the  timber  monopoly,  would  be  detached 
fix>m  its  cause. 

We  have  thus  far  described  these  settlers  rather  as  what 
they  all  should  be,  than  what,  in  all  cases,  they  are.  Our 
descripticm  of  them  would  be  true,  almost  without  exception, 
were  it  not  for  the  Imneful  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  by  the  presence  of  an  adventitious  trade  thrust  upon 
their  coimtry  by  the  force  of  extravagant  bounties  received 
by  very  different  parties. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  settlers  we  have  been  describing, 
the  first — that  of  the  farmers  in  good  circumstances— is  the 
oM  wbieh  has  to  lament  the  most  ptiable,  if  not  the  most 
puiaerous  of  its  victims  to  the  timber  trade*  These  are  the 
persons  whom  the  great  mercantile  houses  in  the  trade  have 
raised  into  the  position  of  the  middle  men,  the  necessary 
instruments  of  their  speculations.  When  we  lode  around  ut 
at  home,  and  see  with  what  eagerness,  in  this  cid  and  expe*^ 
rienced  country,  replete  with  multifarious  avocations,  numbera 
ane  induced  to  engage  in  newly-projected  adventures,  can  w^ 
wonda:  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Englidi  tariff  of  wood 
dUities  to  the  simple  settlers  in  our  North  American  cokmies^ 
and  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  money,  should  enable  the  great 
^peculators,  alluded  to  above,  to  inspire  many  a  thriving 
farmer  with  the  belief  that  he  saw  in  those  duties^-*the 
jHTospect  and  prooaise  of  his  future  fortune.  The  reUtiona 
of  ^thede  little  farmers  to  tlie  great  merchants  may  be  very 
wdl  illustrated,  by  referring  to  those  between  the  little  pub- 
licans and  the  great  brewers  in  this  metropolis,  where  the 
brewer  gave  credit,  the  merchant  lent  money,  and,  each  equally 
protected  himself  by  securities,  tidying  priority  over  all  other 
claimants.  The  Canadian  farmer,  adding  to  the  merchant*^ 
t^oqptitig  loan  all  his  own  savings,  and  availing  himself  of 
all  the  credit  he  possessed  in  the  country  to  increase  bis 
effective  capital,  erected  his  saw-miU,  hired  his  gang  of 
bmiba-ers,  took  his  nhsate  of  the  treacherous  contracts,  and 
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euabiffkecl  himielfy  his  fiunily^  imd  Us  fiitein  the  t 
Foreolosures  c^  mortgages  and  ssks  of  fcivs  1mm« 
Ae  usual  windings-up  of  the  aflUrs  of  Aese  aaisguMirf 
The  great  Mid  prior  eredkor  beoomes  possessed  mi  iIm 
property  upon  easy  tenas;  and,  like  his  pititoiype  iht 
brewer,  soon  finds  a  fresh  adventurer  ready  to  perlbm, 
few  ye«*s,  the  part  of  his  reekless  predecessor.  Al 
sufierers  have  now  before  their  eyes  liie  gvidepcc  rf 
error,  in  the  continuing  prosperity  of  sueh  of  Aw  friettds  iMi 
neighbours  as  had  not  yielded  to  the  same  tewiptatioa,  WS 
the  good  people  of  England,  we  ask,  consent  to  be  hasuDy 
taxed  on  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  Ufe,  for  the  sabs  df 
pfodudng  such  consequences  as  diese  to  the  parties  wImmsi 
they  mean  to  serve?  Will  they  sacrifice  their  own  mumyj 
and  immolate  these  people,  to  the  moloeh  of  a  hm  gviat  fcan 
of  mercantile  houses  in  the  ccdonies  ?  { 

Th6  lower  and  labouring  classes  of  the  settlera  and  unigWdrti 
are,  in  their  station,  equally  drawn  from  good  into  e#il,  ^feip 
ike  allurements  of  the  timber  trade,  the  cune  ef  their*  AJtttA 
country.  We  have  already  shown  thai  die  man  wti4'^iaB 
support  himself,  even  in  part,  while  he  works,  though  M^iiF 
part,  upon  his  own  ground,  destroys  all  bis  best  prospC0lt^"l# 
he  leaves  that  ground  to  join  the  gangs  of  ktmbtt^i  >>■ '  'i4>4 
Ijie  man  who  crosses  the  Atlaatie  widi  notWtiy  bM''  tti 
<<  stalworth  limbs'"— had  far  better  fix  himsdf  in  an  dgifahl^ 
tural  district,  or  go  upon  some  of  the  public  wisli%fti^  ^thi* 
betakehimself  to  lumbering.  We  were  once  uAA  by  dM^iMi 
Colonel  By,  of  the  engineers,  who  made  the  Bideau  caiiaiy#Mt 
many  of  his  men  saved  enough,  out  of  tite  eamfaigs  ^--^mrn 
year's  work,  to  settle  them  in  thdr  Utde  1$smm :  and  viMT^VHr 
man,  who  was  intent  upon  the  olgect,  fidled  to  dfeet  ^ia$ 
two  yeank  The  habits  acquired  in  lu»bevhi|^  iemi  to  ^ihP 
squandering  rather  than  the  saving  of  mon^,  mni  ^ 
die  careful  individual  for  die  Boonotony  of  a  fixed 
and  a  steady  local  empliqnneiit.  BvtdienMmwhoi 
his  little  capital  while  working  for  a  former,  acquires,  at<4Mf 
same  time,  both  the  habits  and  the  practical  knowledge  wWsk 
are  to  make  that  a^ital  of  double  vidue  to  hhn. 

It  will  here  be  asked,  if  all  go  to  forming,  wh&  tn  »  htf 
the  custimiers  for  the  com,  and  other  ptodttoe  ?    We  fnl 
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queiliony  and  thall  esiter  upon*  it  pnraently  : 
fcihLJWojyiig  «p  the  imm  of  obaervalioiMi  wd  are  upon,  -Mtt 
Ml4MftiM>U>iMiiimil]F  vith  refarenoe  to  tb^  guf^posiiioii,  that 
Jbtti^iylftwiTd  ^Jmimt  tBada«hauId  be  materially  redueed^  there 
Mi|^tji^».nfliit  of-  qoplojmeat  m  the  eolonies  lor  that  por^^ 
ti9ftQ|#ili^eiipv  lidioiiring  people  who  are  destitute  here,  aolely 
^MM^^.they  *9»  m  esceai;  umI  who  are  therefore  asaiated  to 
^itf^pm^  wilh  the  view  of  redudng  our  population  down  to 
^  Jioifte^mplDyiBeQt  point.  For  the  sake  of  argument^ 
fSaWill^aoMede  thai  eaugration  is  the  outlet  for  cleariBg  our 
iPftphhlUMrts  at  iKHue.  But  then  we  shall  ask — do  w^  itot  meaa 
MieaAjr  to^^get  the  paupers  off  our  hands  ?  Db  we  not  expeot! 
tboC  JV^OHWe^reiBcyring  them  from  a  place  where  they  are  su|h 
pf^OJli  wtthout  work  because  there  is  no  demand  for  their 
lAriii V4o  #t  -plime  whore  their  labour  is  wanledy  and  will  sup* 
port  them  P  Certainly  it  is  under  this  impresaon  that  eierte 
iniini(pi[i»:tOtflMist  able-bodied  paupers  to  emigraile-to  Canada; 
^,itb#  ^wMl-waniag  part  of  the  oominunity  are  induced 
tejyjfc  tfle.inttorested  advocates  of  our  system  of  timber  duties 
aJ^uAt^ai^KWPuld- these  wdl4nteiitioiied  persons  tfay,  if  they 
||^(ihe$^.^  far  from  the  country's  getting  the  surplua  \a^ 
teW9lr|»ffTifS)  hands,  we  are  only  aaoving  the  workhouse  fron^ 
Siij||an||^tlf^idke^ Ottawa;  and  remitting  thither,  or  waslaag^  for 
tki  kfii^nf  r|i{^to£  that  workboose,  ten  times  as  much  money  as 
itflUMilki  bave  >cest  ua  at  home.  Taking  this  case  by  itseU^  and 
ilM^  ^^litimt'^fmii^oQt  it  is  a  v^  plua  case«  The  country 
pi|%4|]^nfcy;f>f  469.  Som  every  load  of  timber  inpiMrted  ftoai 
fiitntiiiii  if  fhiiin  our  expatriated  labourers  fud  work  in^ 
Ciirillhi j/yfflftf  ■  faoaOBe  that  bounty  is  given,  the  person  who- 
Hft'eiftr  d^coi^HHUiaQCet)f  tiiat  bounty,  oniff  for  the  sake  of 
thitml  MUNrers,  is  making  the  woeat  bargain  that  ever  was 
^riprd  ol  -  ^e  eamiot  fail  t»  perceive  that  an  exoeedin^y- 
Wltt  p^vljols^  of  the  45^  Mb  to  those  labourers,  and  thaty 
<VWin4tnwtly,  by  keeping  tbeai  it  home  be  would  save  the 
iUbiMm\3-  Thsreriiever  waa.so  abarard  an  idea  as  ibat  whieb 
WlUmjcu  tbet  our  paupet  emigrants  are  off  our  eharge,  while 
lge.4eBe  a^ndiBg  them  to  parts  at  which  natural  empkyyments^ 
furnishing  their  own  returns,  cannot  be  found  for  them ;  but 
^keat^  in  the  want  of  such  employments,  we  are  (^'eating  arti^ 
imfi  Mlptoymetits  Cor  them  at  very  heavy  cost  to  oursdves.. 

VOL.    II.    N"   IT.  u  r 
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We  now  come  to  the  inquiry  which  a  little  above  we 
postponed — ^namely,  what  must  be  the  state  of  a  country  where 
all  are  growers  of  corn,  and  where  there  is  no  adventitious 
employment  supporting  a  superadded  peculation,  to  be,  as 
to  corn,  consumers  only?  This,  vnth  respect  to  our  North 
American  colonies  is,  we  have  said,  a  serious  quesdcm ;  unless 
their  facilities  for  growing  com  be  such  as  to  secure  them 
an  advantageous  market  in  exportation.  If  they  have  that 
market,  the  question  is  satisfactorily  answered.  If  they  have 
it  not,  and  at  the  same  time  they  can  find  no  other  article 
for  exportation,  then,  indeed,  although  they  may  preserve 
existence,  it  will  be  a  very  uncomfortable  existence,  because, 
under  such  an  h3rpothesis,  they  cannot  command  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries,  except  only  in  the  most  limited 
degree.  A  people  so  circumstanced  would,  from  necessity, 
force  a  sale  d[)road  of  some  small  quantity  of  their  com,  which, 
though  they  stinted  themselves  of  food  by  so  doing,  they 
would  consent,  neverthdess,  to  exchange  for  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  those  other  necessaries  of  life  which  they  could  not 
make  for  themselves,  and  without  which  they  would  hardly 
live. 

Now  this  is  just  the  predicament  in  which  it  is  asserted  by 
the  advocates  of  the  timber  trade,  that  the  colonies  would  b^ 
if  this  country  should  not  consent  to  continue  paying  those 
large  bounties  on  their  timber,  by  the  force  of  which  alone 
they  are  said  to  be  furnished  with  an  exportable  article 
in  return  for  European  manufactures.  But  this  case,  np 
doubt,  is  groatly  over-stated. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  climate  and 
soil — ^both  or  either — are  so  unfavourable  to  agriculture  at 
that  the  labour  of  a  man,  for  that  is  the  hypothesis,  will 
barely  produce  his  own  food.  The  history  of  the  colonies  is 
opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  The  Canadians  were  milking 
great  progress  long  before  the  year  1810,  and  before  a  timber 
trade  to  England  was  thought  of;  and  yet  the  place  of  theii; 
location  in  Lower  Canada  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared,  in. 
respect  of  climate,  or  even  soU,  with  the  more  recent  settle- 
ments in  Upper  Canada.  Every  man  really  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  the  world  knows,  that  the  sc^  and  climate  of 
British  North  America,  from  tlie  settlements  on  the  north-west 
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Bide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the  Ottawa,  westward,  to 
Lake  Huron ;  and  southward,  to  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario ; 
and  again,  to  the  American  frontier  of  New  Brunswick,  as 
iar  as  the  river  St.  Croix,  will,  with  common  cultivation,  yield 
and  ripen,  in  great  perfection,  and  in  full  quantity,  all  the 
com,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  grown  in  England,  and  even  some 
others,  especially  Indian  com.  In  such  a  country,  with  land, 
the  fee-simple  of  which  would  be  a  very  low  rent  for  it  in 
England,  and  where  trifling  taxes  cover  all  the  public  expense 
of  the  state — where  there  are  no  tithes,  no  poor-rates — how 
can  there  be  a  difliculty  to  the  production  of  a  quantity  of 
com  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  producers,  giving  some 
surplus  to  exchange  for  some  supply  of  those  manufactures, 
which  are,  of  course,  produced  cheaper  and  better  in  the 
old  countries  of  Europe. 

We  must  here  dwell  for  a  moment,  to  remind  our  readers 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  annihilating  this  timber  trade ; 
but  only  to  reduce  a  small  portion  of  the  immoderate  bounty 
by  which  it  has  been  driven  to  a  most  unwholesome  state  of 
excess.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  such  a 
place  as  the  British  West  Indies,  which,  although  a  little 
nearer  the  United  States  than  Canada,  is,  unlike  England, 
much  farther  off  from  the  Baltic. 

It  was  stated  in  the  evidence,  that  one-half  of  the  timber 
trade  of  the  colonies  is  for  the  British  market ;  one-fourth  for 
the  West  India  market,  and  one-fourth  for  their  own  use.  If, 
therefore,  the  British  trade  should  be  reduced  by  one-fourth, 
by  throwing  out  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  the  whole  of  their 
favourite  occupation  would  only  be  lessened  by  one-eighth. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  European  wood  from  55*.  to  40«.  the  load,  will  apply 
only  to  the  log,  which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
quantity,  as  the  deals  are,  in  fact,  paying  only  about  42*.  the 
load,  and  they  constitute  the  other  three-fourths.  The  average 
duty  collected  on  European  deals  and  timber  together,  is  found 
to  be  45«.  lOrf. ;  so  that  if  both  be  charged  40*.  the  protection, 
which  now  gives  the  colonics  three-fifths  of  our  wood  trade, 
will  be  reduced  by  only  the  trifling  difference  of  5*.  lOd. ; 
and  if  this  view  of  the  average  be  rejected,  then  the  answer  is, 
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that  the  protection  to  the  deals,  the  most  impottant  branch,  is 
scarcely  touched. 

But  those  who  object  to  any  change  declare,  that  even  a 
small  reduction  of  the  protective  duty  will  go  for  to  exclude  the 
timber  from  this  market,  and  that  tfte  colonies  really  have  no 
other  article  of  export;  just  as  New£Dundlaiid  has  none  but 
fish.  Then  we  will  try  the  question  upon  this  issue,  and  tee 
whether,  admitting  the  fact,  it  is  proper  that  the  Britirii  peofde 
should  pay  a  million  and  a  half  a  year,  in  order  that  the  inha- 
bitants 6f  some  distant,  inhoq>itable,  unproductive  soil  and 
climate,  may  be  able  to  export  wood  or  stone,  or  some  such 
wild  gift  of  nature,  to  the  amount  of,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities. 
We  allow  here  a  very  large  sum  as  the  dear  gain  of  the  co- 
lonies necessary  to  enable  the  agricultural  settler  to  obtain 
fdrergn  supplies ;  because,  in  this  estimate,  the  gaans  of  every 
n^an,  besides  the  settler,  constitute  a  charge  to  be  deduotefl 
ftom  the  gross  amount. 

A  member  of  the  committee  seems  to  have  taken  aone 
trouble  to  show,  that  the  province  of  New  Bnuiswick  was 
in  this  state  of  worthlessness. 

*'  Q.  96. — It  it  noty  in  fact,  almost  the  only  trade  carried  on  by  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  with  the  mother  country? — I  imagine  it  must  be,  for  t  know 
they  import  their  flour  and  pork  from  the  United  States,  which  shows  "bow  atodh 
^  tbi^  fieglect  agricuiture." 

'*  Q.  106. — What  other  means  do  the  colonists  of  New  Bcuoswick  possess  of 
making  returns  to  this  country  for  the  manufactures  sent  them  Wt  the  lumber 
trade? — I  presume  that  they  contemplate  agriculture." 

*'  Q.  107. — You  mean  prospectively? — The  emigrants  are  supposed  to  go 
there  to  setde  for  agricultural  purposes.  To  the  firesh  nwn  U  is  prosptccire  i 
but  those  who  preceded  them)  might  by  this  time  have  prodmeed  c^m 
enough  for  their  home  market ;  but  they  are  still  fed  by  the  United  fltates*"  *  * 

"  Q,  108. — You  have  stated,  from  your  knowledge,  that  they  import  dfteir  cam 
'  at  present ;  do  they  now  possess  any  other  means  for  makiilg  retnma  to  this 
country  for  the  manufactured  goods  sent  them  but  the  timber  trade?—*!  mm  not 
aware,  except  ashes,  perhaps,  and  not  even  that  in  New  Bruaswick." 

*'  Q,  109. — ^The  export  trade  in  New  Brunswick  is  confined  at  present  to  the 
export  of  timber  to  this  country :  is  it  not  ? — I  fear  that  is  but  too  tr^  t  but 
considering  that  the  trade  is  supported  by  the  protection  of  4£«.  a  load,  aftd  that 
not,  perhaps,  more  than  2i,  of  that  46t.  goes  to  the  settler  as  the  vidue  of  the  taae, 
and  that  oat  of  the  2#.  be  has  to  buy  his  flosur  of  the  United  States^  his  shace  of 
the  manufactures,  whieh  are  tfaa  returns  for  the  timber  to  New  Brunswickj  nuit 
be  very  small.** 
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.  **  (2.  110. — ^WhaJ,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  iu  effect  on  the  support  of  the 
emigrant  population  going  there,  in  the  present  incipient  state  of  agriculture  !-— 
It  would  prevent  his  being  diverted  irom  agriculture,  which  ooghc  not  at  tUs 
day  to  be  incipient  in  New  Brunswiok.  We  shovld  hardly  pay  45#.  a  load  on  our 
<B«lbcar  to  put  a  maa  in  New  Brunswick  in  the  way  of  living  upon  American 
com  with  2f,  of  it" 

Had  the  object  of  tbis  member  of  the  committee  been^  to 
have  exhibited  our  connection  with  New  Brunswick  as  alto- 
gether ruinoos)  and  had  be  intended  to  have  followed  up  his 
exposure  of  its  character  with  a  proposal  for  abandoning  the 
«ok>nj^  he-ooald  not  have  chosen  a  better  course  than  that 
which  he  pursued,  for  the  purpose  of  la3nng  the  foundatiop 
of  9qA  a  proposal. 

Noiwthis  is  the  very  point  to  which  we  are  coming,  and  we 
do  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  if  the  accounts  given  of  tbis 
timber  trade  by  its  advocates  are  true,  so  far  are  those  accounts 
from  furnishing  reasons  for  continuing  it  by  means  of  the 
•ptfesent  enormous  bounty,  that  they  must  lead  every  jrational 
man  to  turn  round  and  declare,  that  our  only  course  is  to 
taake  the  beet  retreat  out  of  it  that  we  can ;  and  to  begin  im- 
mediatdy  to  take  measures  for  its  eariy  and  iinal  abaf)doQ- 
ment. 

As  the  tempting  bait  of  a  *^  market  for  our  manufactures^ 
is  thrown  out  in  the  examination  we  have  been  quoting,  we 
must  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  another  witness, 
evidently  of  diflTerent  sentiments  from  the  last  quoted,  on  this 
subject  of  protection,  and  of  mutual  trade. 

"  Q.  2S86. — At  what  do  yon  estimate  the  protection  guren  to  Bnti«h 
BiamiiteiiTeat — It  variee  from  7)  to  30  per  cent" 

**  Q.  9S87.«^Whst  do  you  call  the  shipping  price  of  the  principal  espor^'Of 
New  Branswick ;  namely,  yellow  piece  timber  7 — About  20»/' 
*   "**  Q.  2388. — ^The  protection  g^ven  in  respect  of  duty  to  American  timber  is 
45t.fisitBot?^Iti8." 

**■  Q.  9389; — That  is  22f  per  cent,  is  it  not  ?^ As  it  is  computed  in  tl^e 
^«scioo  now  pvt,  certainly." 

"  (2.  2390.— Yoii  think  that  226  per  cent  protection  upon  colonial  timber  is 
only  a  fair  equiralent  for  the  7|  to  30  per  cent  protection  upon  Sritish 
n^ntifiicttnvs? — I  do." 

"  Q*  28S1.— Will  yoQ  explain  how  you  arrive  at"  that  conclusion  7 — I  ooq- 
eetre  that  neither  80  per  cent  nor  226  per  oent  is  of  any  value  in  the  present 
case,  88  fiff  as  nnmbers  are  concerned,  for  there  is  no  magic  in  30  or  225,  but  that 
th«  olject  Is  to  get  an  adequate  protection — such  a  protection  as  will  ensure  the 
two  countries  dealing  with  each  other."  •  •  •  •  •  "  What  is  required  in 
justice  to  both  parties  is  an  adequate  protection." 
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Being   afterwards    pressed    kard^ip    with    the   quPBfioa, 
whether  he  would  give  500  per  cent,  he  &irly  states,  that  the 
right  sum  is  that  which  is  enough.    In  another  part  (Q.  9St£6}j 
we  find  this  gentleman  stating,  with  great  delight,  that  tlie 
lumherers  will  **  give  so  high  as  10/.  a  ton  for  hay.^    Hear 
that,  O  ye  landed  interest !    and  whesx  you  have  oecasioii  to 
build,  or  to  repair  buildings,  with  timber  paying  558.  a  load 
duty,  instead  of  Ga.  8d.,  as  it  did  before  the  war,  bear  in  mind, 
that  in  paying  that  enormous  tax,  you  are  enabling  a  brother 
farmer  in  Canada  to  get  10/.  a  ton  for  his  hay;  and,  p^haps, 
this  brother  farmer  is  some  man,  for  whose  passage  you  had 
once  burdened  your  poor  rates,  in  order  to  avoid  the  future 
.cost  of  maintaining  him  as  an  able-bodied  pauper  at  hoBcie ! 
At  another  time  this  gentleman  is  asked  how  it  should 
happen  that  a  saw  mill,  which  in  Norway  would  0091  only 
40/.,  is  valued  in  New  Brunswick  at  1000/.  ?     "  Oh,'*  says 
be,  "  you   forget    the  value   of    the    water-power.''      On|y 
think,  what  a  water-power  in  a  wilderness  must  be  wortb, 
for  sawing  deals   for   a  bounty  of  45«.  the   load  I     And 
he  is  not  the  only  witness  who  has  let  us  into  this  secret  of 
the  manner  of  estimating  the  capital  in  saw-mills.     Well 
might  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  give  two  millions  as  the  valua- 
tion, as  intimated  in  one  of  the  questions  on  this  subject  (Q.  9^), 
if  he  included   the  value  of  the  natural   water-falls,     W^ 
wonder  at  how  much  per  horse-power  he  appraises  the  ^^  good- 
"  will''  of  a  river  in  North  America.    Oh  !  for  a  Bennie  or  a 
Telford,  to  compute  us  the  value  of  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara. 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow,  are  you  sleeping,  that  you 
do  not  secure  the  moving  powers  of  the  Niagara,  while  Uwy 
are  yet  to  be  had,  and  before  your  coals  begin  to  fail  ? 

But  besides  their  extravagant  accounts  of  the  saw-miUs,  w]^ 
have  from  some  of  the  witnesses  the  most  lively  and,  graphic 
representations  of  the  scenes  of  business,  and  bustl^  and  active 
emplojrment,  on  the  rivers,  and  in  the  timber  coves,  and  at  the 
quays,  and  in  the  shipping  ports  and  towns  adjacent,  as  the 
consequences  of  our  timber  duties.  And  so  much  the  wojra^ 
say  we  who  have  to  pay  {or  it  all.  But  how  can  it  be  othei^ 
wise?  Six  hundred  thousand  loads  of  wood  cannot  be  g9t 
together,  and  hewed  and  squared  into  logs,  or  sawed  into 
boards,  for  shipment,  without  the  employment  of  mmy  hap4% 
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mod  tha§e  hands  acting  subordinately  to  a  variety  of  masters 
in  different  biranches  of  the  business.  To  an  ordinary  observer, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  cheerful  active 
industry  of  the  well-paid  people  he  would  see  about  him,  in 
tbe  shif^ng  season^  at  Quebec,  and  those  whom,  at  some 
other  occasion,  he  had  witnessed  at  one  of  our  own  thriving 
piMrts,  or  manufacturing  towns.  But  under  all  this  seeming 
sinrilarity,  how  immense  the  diff(»^ence  between  the  two  eases 
—just  the  difference  between  spending  money  and  getting 
mcmey.  Both  excellent  in  their  way,  provided  the  distinction 
be  kept  in  view :  but  to  mistake  spending  for  getting,  wotiM 
soon  make  bankrupt  of  the  trade  wkich  had  not  the  ptMic 
pocket  to  draw  upon.  We  can  find  plenty  of  examples  of 
jm>digal  expenditure  very  profitable  to  the  persons  employed, 
widiout  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  seek  for  them.  Let  us,  fdr 
instance,  match  Newmarket  in  the  Easter  meeting,  against 
Quebec  in  the  shipping  season.  In  the  place  of  hewers  and 
sawyers,  and  raftsmen  and  lumberers,  we  have  only  to  snpposie 
tndners,  and  jockeys,  and  ostlers,  and  innkeepers ;  the  timber 
coves  and  wharfs,  are  the  training  stables  and  the  hotels ;  atld 
the  shipping  may  be  represented  by  stage-coaches  and  post- 
ehaises-and-four  in  abundance.  In  the  case  of  Newmarket,  all 
is  acknowledged  expenditure,  but  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
race  in  return.  If  Ae  people  of  England  are  amateur  timber- 
cutters  in  imagination,  well  and  good— they,  then,  have  their 
return  like  the  visitors  to  Newmarket,  but  not  else ;  and  of 
this  our  readers  may  rest  assured,  that  if  the  country  did  tibt 
possess  that  redundant  opulence,  out  of  which  such  places  as 
Newmarket,  Brighton,  and  many  more  are  supported,  it  could 
not  amuse  itself  with  gentleman  saw-mills  and  timber  coves  in 
Canada.  Away,  then,  with  all  this  fulsome  description  of  the 
business  and  activity  produced  by  this  ruinous  occupation  in 
the  colonies ;  and  say  at  once,  that  they  are  out-poor-houses  to' 
England,  whose  able-bodied  paupers  are  there  "  digging  holes 
*  one  day  to  fill  them  up  the  next,''  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
idleness  here.  We  wish  that  the  practice  were  a  little  closer  t6 
the  analogy  than  it  is ;  for  instead  of  ^*  filling  up  the  hole  again'^ 
we  incur  an  additional  expense  in  uselessly  carting  the  earth  to 
a  great  distance.  Let  us  suppose  the  timber  felled,  rafted 
down,  hewed  or  sawed,  and  on  the  wharf  ready  for  shipment, 
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with  an  the  charges  for  these  operations  cleoired  md  paid — 
and  then,  mstead  of  sending  ships  to  bring  It  awaj,  the  shmC 
economical  thing  we  could  do  would  be,  to  bum  it  on  tlie 
spot,  and  send  the  workmen  back  to  prepare  another  qoantitTy 
to  make  another  bonfire  the  next  season.  And  we  inJ£fht 
propose  the  same  end  at  home  for  the  ships, — half  of  whidh 
before  they  are  fitted  out  for  the  voyage,  are  hardly  worth  the 
bounty  on  the  cargoes  they  will  bring  back :  and  tbeh*  crews 
are  really  wanted  for  the  Navy. 

In  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  case  of  the  colonists, 
and  particularly  of  the  agricultural  settler,  we  have  carefbUy 
avoided  to  blend  the  case  of  the  ship-owners,  whose  charges 
for  freight  form  no  part  of  the  colonist^s  profit,  but  are  a 
burden  upon  him.  We  will  not  allow  the  colonist  to  jAead 
the  case  of  the  ship-owner,  except  incidentally,  when  desiitng 
for  his  own  sake  an  increase  of  his  bounty,  in  order  to  enabll; 
him  to  pay  the  heavy  freights  of  his  timber,  without  whkis 
he  will  not  be  able  to  forward  it  to  ourmarket.  The  magiilt«id# 
of  those  freights  are  his  grievance,  and  it  would  perhaps 
aU'eviate  that  grievance,  if  he  were  allowed  to  employ  ferdgB 
sTiips,  as  well  as  British  ships.  It  is  very  true  thatt,  as  the 
matter  stands,  the  two  parties  find  it  their  interest  to  oomlme, 
in  the  present  matter,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  plunder  <rf^ 
third  party ;  but  remove  the  object  of  that  plunder,  and  the 
two  interests  are  natural  enemies;  the  supplier  of  the  diistant 
article  of  merchandise  must,  on  the  one  hand,  desire  the 
cheapest  possible  freight  for  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thfe 
ship-owner  must  be  anxious  to  procure,  on  the  bttt  pos&ble 
terms,  every  commodity  which  is  necessary  to  Iris  piatticullsr 
trade ;  he  will  go  any  distance,  with  pleasure,  to  fetch  tis^be^ 
for  other  people,  at  a  remunerating  freight;  but  when  life 
wants  timber  for  himself,  he  will  wish  to  have  the  liberty  of 
going  to  the  nearest  place  for  it. 

The  third  party,  the  plunder  of  whom  reconciles  these  two 
naturally  conflicting  parties,  is  the  general  oonsumer  of 
timber;  to  him,  the  extra  freight  of  the  longer  voyage  is 
sheer  waste ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  not  waste  to 
the  country  also.  We  think  that  it  is  an  ^xpoiditure  decidedly 
wasteful  to  the  nation,  and  such  as  cannot  be  juMiA^-  upwi 
any  trading  or  commercial  principles;  we  uttetly  HSptldiate 
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fh^fciitic9i  eeoDomyf  which  pretends  to  show  the  national 
luiyantage  of  ^ving  two  pounds  to  a  fellow  subject,  instead 
40tf  one  pound  to  a  foreigner,  for  the  same  article  or  service. 
The  JEoan  who  actually  pockets  the  additional  pound,  is  the 
^y  fellow-subject  who  is  personadly  benefitted ;  the  country 
loses  by  the  transaction ;  particular  profits  to  individuals  may 
d^me  readily  enough  out  of  waste,  but  national  profit  never. 
But  there  are  exertions  and  expenditures,  the  praper  returns 
for  which  are  not  pecuniary  profits.  The  loss  of  time  aad 
jmmey  attending  the  regulations  of  quarantine,  subtract 
vnudi  from  the  profits  of  some  commercial  adventures,  an4 
Sttise  the  prices  of  the  merchandise ;  but  they  yield  benefits, 
in  the  health  of  the  people,  which  are  deemed  to  be  ample 
equivalents  for  the  cost.  The  necessity  of  their  charge  is 
fleemed  a  grievance,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  proposing 
to  put  cUl  ships  under  quarantine  as  a  lucrative  proceed- 
iags  because  the  money  was  spent  in  the  country.  In  like 
fAmner,  it  m^  possibly  be  the  fact,  that  the  naval  strepgtb 
of  ]the  country  should  require  a  large  porticm  of  our  mer- 
cantile matrine  to  be  employed  in  some  peculiar  trades^  althoug}? 
•iipon  wasteful  voyages,  which  bring  great  mercantile  Jb^s 
upcm  the  public.  But  we  deny  that  this  plea  is  available 
ictp  ibedet&ice  of  the  Canada  timber  trade;  we  totally  repu- 
4iat}e  the  belief,  that  the  legitimate  profitable  trades  of  this 
f^ioeat  commercial  country  are  not  adequate  to  all  the  purposes^ 
fof  whieh  the  navy  of  the  state  seeks  its  resources  in  a 
4mrQtmitih  marine. 

,j  iApc^rdii;^  to  the  representations  constantly  made  by  the 
^ipio^ners^  the  peculiar  value  or  utility  of  the  timber  trade 
^tb^n),  Ui  its  fitness,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  reception  of 
tJbeir.oId  and  degraded  ships:  and  so  much  do  they  treat  it, 
Qfk  this  account,  as  the  most  important  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness, that  all  persons  who,  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  shipping  interest,  are  well  aware  of  the  curious  fact,  that 
every  complaint  of  that  body — ^let  it  begin  at  what  branch  of 
the.  question  it  may— *al ways  winds  up  with  the  cuckoo  song 
of.tibe^  timber  trade,  and  its  insufficiency,  of  late  years^  to  find 
employipent,  for  the  i^t  ships  of  their  other  trades. 
:,  ./rh^  <S90  bve  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  beneficial  thing  to 
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poeeese  a  trade  in  which  our  merchant  reiselft  may  *  be 
aUe  to  earn  a  few  freights  between  the  time  when  thej 
hare  ceased  to  be  fit  <^  to  carry  dry  cargoes,*  and  the  time 
of  their  being  broken  up.  Nobody  will  deny  this :  but  dien 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  such  a  trade  fSedHng  mrturally  to 
us,  and  (Mother^  to  create  such  a  ttade  by  force,  and  at 
the  cost  of  five  times  its  value.  The  freest  possible  adnab- 
sion  of  its  importance,  does  not  justify  the  purchase  of  it  lA  a 
most  excessive  price;  much  less,  after  that  price  has  beea 
given,  will  it  justify  the  discontent  at  its  qtianiity,  so  da^ 
morously  and  indecently  put  forth  by  the  shipowners.  The 
true  questions  at  issue  are--4irst,  whether  there  is  not  a  very 
large  quantity  of  this  trade; — second,  whether  the  present 
quantity  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  former  times ;— and 
Aird,  whether,  if  it  prove  that  that  quantity  has  been  enor- 
mously increased,  and  yet  is  insufficient  for  its  present  pur- 
poses, the  cause  of  the  defect  does  not  lie  in  the  fake  measures 
of  the  ship-owners,  and  in  their  mismanagement  ci  their 
business  in  some  matters  which  operate  upon  the  case,  and  at 
the  same  time  rest  entirely  with  themselves. 

Previous  to  the  war,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  our  im- 
ports of  fir  wood,  in  various  forms,  may  be  taken  at  about 
400,000  loads  a-year.  It  is  now  much  more  than  1,000^000 
loads.  At  the  former  period,  the  whole  came  from  the  noitli 
of  Europe,  and  about  half  the  carriage,  or  200,000  loads,  was 
in  British  ships.  The  European  trade  stands  now  much  ia 
the  same  position,  both  as  to  ext^it,  and  as  to  participation  of 
carriage;  and  the  additional  600,000  loads  come  from  the 
colonies.  Now,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  one  voyage 
to  America  is  equivalent  to  two  to  the  Baltic ;  so  that,  in  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  the  timber  trade  wiA  reference  to  die 
carrying  trade,  the  ship-owners  of  the  present  day  kaiFe 
1,400,000  loads— that  is  600,000  colonial  wood  counted  twioe^ 
and  900,000  European— where  their  predecessors  had  only 
the  last  mentioned  200,000.  Here,  then,  is  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  fourteen  to  two.  Our  general  shij^nng  and 
carrying  trade  has  not  increased  in  this  pnqportion,  nor  any- 
thing in  the  remotest  degree  approaching  to  it.  DednetiQg 
the  timber  at  both  periods,  the  other  trades  have  not  been 
doubled,  so  that  we  have  of  the  timber  trade  a  quantity  eqtai 
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tQ  fourte^y  wliere  four  would  have  preserved  the  aocustoraed 
pioportioii.  That  is  to  say — if  the  timber  trade  was  fbtu 
xnerly  to  the  g^ieral  trade  as  one  to  five,  it  is  now  as  seven 
to  ten* 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
timber  carrying  trade  consisted  in  its  fitness  fin*  the  emplc^- 
ment  of  ships,  after  they  had  become  disqualified  for  the  car^ 
rying  of  superior  descriptions  of  goods ;  the  question,  there- 
Ibre,  why  such  a  superior  trade,  which  has  been  only  douUed, 
cannot  find  a  suflident  recqptacle  for  its  cast  ships  in  such  an 
inferior  trade,  which  has  increased  seveifold^  leads  im« 
diately  to  the  further  question— *why  does  that  superior  trade 
cast  so  many  ships  ? 

Two  remedial  measures  lately,  and  far  too  tardily,  adopted, 
furnish  fix»n  their  histories  the  best  answers  to  this  que^on. 
We  allude  first  to  the  Act  of  1834^  for  correcting  the  former 
enoneous  mode  of  measuring  ships  for  their  tonnage;  and 
next  to  the  new  and  improved  system  e^ablished  at  ^^  Lloyd's^ 
£E>r  registering  the  qualificaticm  of  the  merchant  vessels^  as 
the  guide  to  the  under-writers  by  which  they  may  determine 
the  premium  of  insurance  in  every  case. 

The  old  rule  of  admeasurement  would  give  the  tnie  ton^ 
Bi^  of  a  we]l*|)roportioned  ship,  by  taking  some  only  of  the 
dimensions  necessary  to  the  computation,  and  assuming  the 
other  dimensions  from  them.  It  was,  consequently,  in  the 
power  of  the  builder  to  falmfy  these  asl^umptions,  by  con- 
traetxi^  the  ship  as  much  as  he  diose  in  the  parts  which  were 
to  be  measured,  and  extending  her  in  the  other  parts ;  and  he 
bad  a  great  temptation  to  adopt  this  course,  because  the  mea* 
aured  tonnage,  and  not  the  real  capacity  of  the  ship,  is  the 
ground  of  diarge  for  all  duties  and  port  dues.  The  symmetry 
of  the  ship$  and  all  those  good  properties  which  depend  upon 
correctness  nf  form,  were  thus  destroyed ;  and  it  will  be  rea* 
dily  conceived,  that  sudi  a  ship  must  be  less  able  to  contend 
with  the  dasigerS'C^  the  seas  thim  a  well-4brmed  ship,  atid  must, 
oonsequeetly,  be  subjected  to  a  premature  dd  age. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  ocxnmission  of  scientific  men  was 
appointed^  to  determine  on  a  mode  of  measurement^  Which 
diouldget  at  the  actual eapadty  oS  tho ship^  let  her  form  b^ 
what  it  may.    Sudi  a  pkn  was  accordingly  suggested  in  their 
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report;  and  Mr«  Huriciston  did  all  that  lay  iii- Jiis  povo:  Id 
induce  the  shipowners  to  consent  to  its  adopftian.  He  kitroi* 
duced  it  into  a  biU,  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,  &rc  the 
registering  of  British  ships;  but  he  had  not  the  nerve  tb  po^ 
severe  under  the  clamour  which  was  ndaed  agaimt  it^  and 
he  withdrew  the  clause.  The  vicdenee  of  the  cppofitioneame 
from  the  owners  of  the  worst-buik  ships.  In  the  sessian  cS 
1834s  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  enabled  to  carry  thcoogh 
parliament  the  Act  to  which  we  have  allcHled :  but  tlie  Umg 
postponement  of  this  remedy  of  great  and  glaring  evila  ^wria 
the  act  of  the  shipowners  thonselves. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  bad  symmetry  of  ouor  aiercfajmi 
vessels  is  one  of  the  faults  of  our  naval  architecture^  wUili 
make  it  impossiUe  for  our  ships  to  retain  for  many  yeairs 
their  station  in  the  superior  classes.  The  other  caase  of  de- 
gradation, to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  of  much  mm 
powerftil  op^^tion.  To  some  of  our  readers  the  plan  aod 
principle  of  ^Lloyd's  Registry^  are  familiar:'  tq.otik#iis,idie 
very  tetm  will  be  unknown,  and  therefore  we  ahail  makeilMfi 
acqilainted  with  the  snbject,  which  we  have,  as  yet^  onlyiw 
titidoced,  by  sa3dng  that  it  is  a  registry  of  the  qualifieadoa 
of  merchant  ships,  kept  at  Lloyd^s  Cofiee^Houae,  the-  gnat 
mart  of  marine  insurance^  as  the  guide  to  the  underwrite^ ->(i 

In  this  registry  the  vessek  are  marshalled  in  certain  dasK^ 
under  certain  established  symbolical  dedgnatioiis^^^-^sudi 'tts 
A.  1. — ^E.l.  and  other  combinations  of  letters  and  numbarm^ 
and  the  prennums  of  insurance  appUoaUe  to  difereDl^iH^ids, 
engaged  in  the  same  season  upon  the  same  voyage^  •  \«npyi  Jb 
their  amount  according  to  the  classto  in  which  tfaejr  aae>n» 
spectively  registered.  The  ship  in  a  lower  <daaft'must  yjdd 
to  the  merchant,  out  of  the  freight  on  his  gdoda,  theexeesaikif 
premicun  to  which  he  is  thus  subjected;  and  this  redudionifl^ 
in  many  cases,  so  destructive  of  all  profit  as  to  iexi^de'  ibe 
lower  classes  from  the  superior  branches  <^  trade. 

The  information  intended  to  be  given  by  this  lepiAtf^ 
is  of  the  merits  of  the  ship^the  quality  of  her  lHttld«-'H^ 
state  of  her  repairs,  and  all  other  points  of  her  ooaditiQn'.by 
which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  greater  cr^  laai 
degree  of  average  probability,  that  she  will  arrive  at  the  emi 
of  her  voyage.    To  furnish  such  infimnation  an  acciMratfr 
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knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  die  fihip  is  necessary; 
atid  as  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  frequent  surveys,  a 
body  of  aUe^  confidential,  and  wdl-paid  officers  are  requisite 
Ibrthat  service.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  ship* 
owners  have,  till  lately,  refused  to  incur  the  expense  of  such 
an  establishment;  expense  was  not  the  only  objection,  for  its 
'formation  was  also  retarded  by  the  opposition  of  parties  among 
them,  who,  as  is  the  case  in  all  trades,  had  found  a  method  of 
working  the  mischief  to  their  own  peculiar  advantage.  In 
defect  of  sudi  actual  knowledge,  the  registrar  proceeded  upon 
certain  assumptions;  and,  acccMrding  as  the  circumstances  and 
fantory  of  the  ship  furnished  the  criterions  for  those  assump- 
tions, she  was  placed  in  a  higher  or  in  a  lotoer  class.  The 
chief  criterion  was  age ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  on 
the  safe  side,  a  very  low  age  was  adopted.  The  rule  was  in* 
ncnrable;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  term  assigned,  the  good  sound 
afaop  was  as  certainly  degraded  as  the  ship  whose  timbers 
'would  hardly  hold  together  till  her  allotted  time  had  expired* 
Tli^jfirst  consequence  of  such  a  rule  was,  that  men  built  ships 
as  they  would  build  houses  upon  short  ground  leases;  and  the 
ueason  for  not  incurring  the  cost  of  substantial  repairs,  as  the 
tevni  wore  away,  was  as  strcNog  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Besides,  ships  so  built  are  less  aisoeptible  of  beneficial  repairs 
tlna  they  would  have  been  if  the  builders,  at  the  thne  of 
their  original  construction,  hml  acted  under  a  different  expec- 
tatioti4 

Through  t)ie  opemtion  of  such  a  system  as  this,  the  upper 
ciassES  of  ships  were  perpetually  overflowing,  in  rapid  sue* 
eession,  into  the  classes  below  them ;  and  creating  an  excess 
of  the  lowest  grade,  which  couM  obtain  no  relief  from  the 
glut  except  in  the  yard  of  the  ship-breaker.  The  demand 
for  first^dass  ships  ftn*  the  supericn:  trades  was  not  lessened  by 
these  absurd  reductions  of  their  particular  numbers;  and  thus 
a  large  quantity  of  new*buitt  ships,  not  wanted  in  the  aggre- 
gate^ was  annually  forced  into  existence  by  the  necessity  of 
supplying  that  demand. 

The  number  of  ships  built  since  the  war,  computed  in 
tonnage,  form  a  total  very  nearly  equal  to  our  wliole  mer* 
cantile  marine  at  this  day,  unduly  enlarged  as  it  is  by  tl^ 
system   we   are   discussing.     Yet   it    must    have  happened. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  war^  that  the  peaee  commoiced  with 
a  surplus.  Assisted  by  a  decrement  which  requires  a:  total  re- 
novation in  about  twenty  years,  it  is  dear  that  nodiing  but  a 
little  patience  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  tisade  is  erer 
wanting,  to  let  the  undue  number  die  off,  and  thus  to  remove 
the  evils  of  ssa  incidacital  excess.  By  their  own  ndserable 
management,  however,  this  forbearance  from  buflding  fi-edi 
ships  was  renda^ed  impossible  ; — the  <^  prudential  chedc"^  could 
not  be  aj^ed;  and  the  trade  was  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
hc^kss  redundance,  which  evai  its  <^  vice  and  misery'*  could 
not  keep  down.  The  "  timb»  bounty"  has  been  to  the  ahn»- 
begging  shipowners  what  the  ^*  allowance  system ""  was  to  fiir 
more  pardonable  paupers,  and  the  analogy  is  as  strong  in 
the  remedy  as  in  the  evil.  An  efficient  "  Lloyd's  Registry"  is 
at  last  established,  and  we  have  the  most  sanguine  expectatimu 
of  its  beneficial  consequences. 

Itwasobservedby  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee, 
(Q.  15^9)  ^^  We  possess  iron  and  coals,  and  we  have  not  got 
<<  wood ;  our  case  would  be  complete  wiUi  the  three.  We  act 
<<  towards  wood  as  France  acts  towards  ironP  To  whom,  we 
ask,  is  the  possession  of  wood  of  more  imp<nrtance  than  the 
shipping  interest  ?  Here,  then,  is  another  part  of  their  noxious 
scheme  of  self-aggrandisement,  at  ^  expense  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  even  re-acting  against  themsdves 
in  no  small  degree.  They  compare  in  their  minds  the  one 
benefit  of  good  and  cheap  timber  to  themselves,  with  the  other 
benefit  to  themselves  of  a  long  carriage,  of  bad  and  dear 
timber ;  and  they  submit  to  the  evil  of  building  bad  ships  at 
a  great  price,  instead  of  good  ones  at  a  low  price,  racier  than 
take  their  fair  chance,  with  the  country  at  large,  in  the  benefits 
of  a  full  development  of  its  natural  energies. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  had,  after  the 
necessity  of  the  deviation  had  ceased,  reverted  to  our  older 
policy,  of  giving  the  country  fordgn  timber  upon  the  best 
terms,  in  addition  to  its  indigenous  productions  of  coal  and 
iron ; — that  our  rule  for  taking  the  tonnage  of  vessels  had 
never  hdd  out  a  temptation  to  spoil  their  form ; — and,  also,  that 
the  manner  of  conducting  marine  insurance  had  been  such,  as 
to  induce  every  man  first  to  employ  the  best  materials  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  building  of  his  vessd;  and,  afterwards. 
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to  preserve  h(sr  condition  as  long  as  he  eould,  by  meant 
of  the  most  effectual  repairs.  Let  u%  we  say,  set  these 
considerations  on  one  side  of  the  question;  and,  on  the 
otber*  the  postponement,  till  it  was  wanted,  of  the  cdionial 
wood-trade.  It  is  clear  that  the  shipowners,  for  their  own 
good  alone,  have  taken  the  worst  course  of  the  twa  They 
have  certainly,  by  that  which  they  have  pursued,  greatly  en* 
banced  the  difficulties  c^  competing  with  their  ioreign  rivals 
in  other  trades.  The  waste  of  shipping  must  throw  a  heavy 
loss  on  some  party ;  and  in  wlmtever  degree  the  shipowners 
are  exposed  to  foreign  competition  they  are,  in  that  degree, 
haulk^  of  their  design  that  it  should  fall  on  the  people.  The 
magnitude  of  this  waste  must  enhance  the  cost  of  insurance, 
and  thus  fall  back  upon  the  shipowners ;  while  the  excessive 
quantity  of  ships  annually  built,  must  greatly  encourage 
competition  among  themselves. 

Increased  as  the  difficulty  in  competing  with  for^gners 
i^  by  their  own  bad  system,  still  the  quantity  of  the  carrying 
trade,  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  it,  is  comparatively 
smalL  The  coasting  trade  is  entirely  th^  own.  In  the 
colonial  trade,  and  in  all  voyages  between  British  port,  and 
British  port,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  foreign  interference;  and  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
trade  with  foreigners  is  with  countries,  having  no  shippings 
and  from  which  the  ships  of  other  foreign  countrieft  are 
excluded.  The  Norway  trade  (which,  on  account  of  the 
shortnesa  of  the  voyages,  is  not  of  much  value)  the  British 
ships  never  had  to  any  ext^it.  They  have  all  along  stood 
their  .ground  weU  with  the  Swedes;  and  the  Prussiims  aft^ra 
hard  struggle,  are  beginning  to  yidd.  The  shifting  of 
Prussia  is  <m  the  decline.  The  Russian  ships  have  never 
stood  any  chance  against  the  British:  and  the  Dutch  have 
had  the  folly  to  throw  the  trade  with  Holland  into  our  hands. 
There  is  no  pretence  that,  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  Froichy 
the  Portuguese^  and  the  Spaniiurds,  upon  equal  t€ffms**-in  shorty 
there  is  no  branch  of  our  commerce,  except  that  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  either  is  not  impoortant,*  or  which  i& 
not  almost  wholly  possessed  by  our  own  shipping.  Give  but  the 
British  ship-owners  fair  pjay,  only  "  save  them  from  them- 
**  selves,"  and  nothing  but  that  speries  of  cupidity,  which 
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cannot  bear  to  tee  a  single  farthing  pass  by  its  own  rkitcho^ 
would  be  aUe  to  suggest  even  the  semblance  of  a  complajint 

The  general  account  which  we  have  been  just  giving  of  the 
field  of  employment  for  our  merchant  shipping,^  even  under 
the  operation  of  the  system  of  reciprocity  to  which  the  sbipt 
owners  choose  to  attribute  grievances  of  their  own  creatii^— 
of  this,  we  say,  mighty  field  of  employment  may  be  the 
basis  and  introduction  to  the  few  remarks  which  we  can  find 
space  for  on  that  part  of  the  subject  of  navigation  whic^^ 
concerns  our  naval  superiority. 

Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  volunteer  the  reciprocity  tyatem 
be  would  willingly  have  left  other  countries  to  have  slept  on»  io 
thdr  former  supineness  to  our  navigation  laws,  had  they  bc^en 
disposed  to  do  so.  When  he  held  out  the  hand  of  equal  pri  vileges, 
he  did  it  in  order  to  avoid —what  he  saw  was  approaching-rSI 
state  of  universal  intercourse,  the  most  hostile  imaginable  .ifi 
commerce.  Nothing,  hardly,  can  be  more  anti-commercial  tbu 
restriction  in  navigation.  The  basis  of  commerce  is  thi^ 
diversity  of  productions  in  different  places :  this  creates  the, 
necessity  of  moving  those  productions,  in  order  that  they  maj 
be  imiversally  enjoyed ;  and  the  first  desideratum  of  commei}^ 
which  undertakes  their  distribution,  is  the  Jadlitif  iff  f^ 
removal.  ^V, 

Navigation,  therefore,  is  subservient  to  commerce ;  and  dear 
and  strong  should  be  the  grounds  of  that  institution,  whidi 
should  be  allowed  to  reverse  these  relations.  The  necessity  to 
t^  of  B,  certain  qnantity  of  mercantile  marine  is  fuUy^adaai6* 
ted ;  and  the  question  is^^have  we  not  enough  of  it? 

Mr.  Huskisson,  to  the  honor  of  his  great  na&ie^  hds  left 
behind  him  ample  proof  that  he  well  conudered  t^  »afa|ect  of 
teciprocity  with  rdference  to  the  adequacy  of  the  degum*^ 
muitime  strength  which  would  be  retained  £»  the  owntry 
under  the  operation  of  a  system  which  he  saw  ao  nmch'oocasion 
to  introduce:  and  bis  diainterdsted  end  statewnao-Uke ofripJOfi 
upon  that  subject  ought  to  prevail  with  the  public  orer  all  the 
chunour  which  a  body  of  interested  traders  may  ehoofi^.vlP 
raise  against  bis  measures.  He  ei^plicitly  stated  to  Parliament 
the  grounds  of  his.  proceedings.  He  exhibited  a  caioparison 
between  the  present  peace  establishment  of  our  nav^  and  its 
condition  at  the  breaking  out  of  any  of  our  wars;  W^q^P)- 
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pored  the  present  navies  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  with 
former  foreign  navies  at  those  epochs ;  and  he  brought  out 
the  gratifying  fact,  that  our  superiority  is  far  more  decided 
dian  it  used  to  be.  He  then  showed  that,  exclusive  of  any 
tMde  we  might  hope  to  acquire  by  carrying  on  a  war  of  duties 
wiA  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  present  quantity  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine  was  far  beyond  what  it  had  been  in  those  former 
times,  when  it  was  deemed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  fostered  by  any  direct  assistance  from  the  state. 
In  diort,  he  convinced  the  House  that  ^  navigation^  was 
tittisfied,  and  that  *^  commerce^  could  be  safely  re>admitted  to 
dxim  its  rights..  Where  is  the  disinterested  man  who,  upon 
trading  principles,  would  sacrifice  commerce  to  navigation  ? 

Let  us  put  onk  more  question. — Suppose  that,  for  some 
teaaon,  the  protective  portion  of  the  timber  duty  were  levied 
on  buildings,  and  collected,  half-yearly,  from  door  to  door ; 
And  that  the  produce  were  distributed  in  bounties  to  th^ 
iSiipowners  and  colonists. — With  what  temper  would  a  sum, 
quite,  equal  to  the  late  house  tax,  be  so  paid  for  such  ti 
purpose?  The  mode  of  collection  and  distribution  does 
not  alter  the  case; — and  yet  people,  who  almost  rebelled 
against  the  house^tax,  seem  to  court  the  charge  of  the  timber- 
tax! 


Article  X. 
Nides  addressed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria^  Xttssiaf 

and  Prussia^  to  the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the 

Free  Town  of  Cracow.     Dated  the  9th  and  16th  of 

F^MTuary,  188& 
J^rmiamaHons  of  General  Kaufman^  Commander4n^hirf 

of  the  Allied   Troops  on  the   Territory  of  Cracow. 

Dated  the  17th  of  February,  1836. 
Not^eUe  Constitution  de  la  Vitle  Kbre  de  Cracome.    Dated 

the  80th  of  May,  1883. 
BdnUe  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Questions  addressed 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Sir 

Steatford  Canning,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1836. 
In  our  number  for  last  October,  we  laid  before  our  readers 
the  motives  which  then  appeared  to  us  sufficiently  powerful 
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for  inducing  the  British  Gk)vemment  to  send,  without  ctiay,  m 
diplomatic  agent  to  the  free  town  of  Cracow.  We  urged  this 
measure  as  much  with  a  view  to  future  changes,  as  to  the  perfoFf 
mance  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna^ 
Since  the  publication  of  that  article,  events  with  which  the 
public  are  familiarly  acquainted,  and  which  the  official  docu- 
ments at  the  head  of  these  pages  abundantly  attest,  have  shown 
that  our  prognostications  were  not  exaggerated  or  prema- 
ture. The  occupation  of  Cracow  and  the  abrogation  of  its 
nominal  privileges  have  set  the  seal  of  truth  upon  the  repm- 
sentations  we  then  made.  We  shall  not  indulge  in  any  caatr 
ments  on  the  conduct  of  tHpse  who,  by  a  month^s  delay,  have 
sacrificed  an  advantageous  position  which  might  have  been  pre^ 
served  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  the  great  and  merited 
interest  which  this  event  has  produced  in  Europe,  wanaat# 
us  in  recurring  to  arranganents  now  so  foully  broken ;  im 
reviving  recollections  now  so  barbarously  effaced;  and  m 
renewing  remonstrances  which  have  more  than  onee  been 
preferred  in  vain,  but  which  can  never  be  slighted  with 
impunity.  The  occupation  of  Cracow  by  the  northern  altiea» 
has  done  more  to  excite  the  indignation  and  the  apprehensiau 
of  civil  society  in  the  west  of  !Burc^  than  the  captufe  of 
Warsaw  itself.  The  fall  of  the  capital  of  Poland  was  4be 
termination  of  an  unequal  conflict,  which  had  filled  Europe 
with  the  noise  of  arms;  the  occupation  of  Cracow  i» 
an  act  of  aggression  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  and 
a  result  of  that  diplomatic  strategy  which  rarely  betrays  its^ 
purposes  until  they  are  consummated.  The  former  was  the 
triumph  of  an  overwhelming  vengeance;  the  latter  is  the 
successful  display  of  an  insinuating  ambition :  and  Europe  ia 
roused  to  fresh  sympathy  with  Poland  when  iresh  attacks  bear 
¥dtness  to  her  enduring  energy  and  to  her  protracted  mis- 
fortunes. We  may  then  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers 
while  we  lay  before  them  some  account  of  the  negociadons, 
which  accompanied  the  original  creation  of  the  independent 
republic  of  Cracow,  and  of  the  events  which  have  attaaded 
its  recent  Occupation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  question  of  Poland  long  occupied 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  kept  all  the  powers,  assanblcd 
upon  that  memorable  occasion,  in  suspense^    Russia  had  sue-* 
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cjessively  repudiated  the  project  of  creating  an  independent 
Palish  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  a  new  partition  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw — a  state  which  remained  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
the  exclusive  occupation  of  her  armies.  She  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  Duchy  under  the  title 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  when  a  fresh  difficulty,  scarcely 
less  serious,  arose  with  regard  to  the  City  of  Cracow. 

At  that  time  Cracow  belonged  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw ; 
but  it  had  been  subject  to  Austria  during  the  whole  period, 
which  elapsed  between  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
and  the  peace  of  1809,  when  it  was  added  to  the  Duchy.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  conceded  to  Prussia  that  considerable 
portion  of  the  Polish  territory,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  pVustria  at  first  laid  claim  to  an 
equivalent  concession;  but  she  soon  desisted  from  her  own 
pretensions,  in  order  to  insist  with  greater  force  on  an 
arrangement  destined  to  prevent  Russia  from  advancing 
in  a  direction  which  threatened  the  only  line  of  communica- 
tion*HM&tween  Vienna  and  Gallicia.  The  road  between  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  empire  and  that  province  passes  within 
a  league  and  a  half  of  Cracow.  The  position  of  the  town 
commands  a  passage  of  the  Vistula :  the  town  itself  is  pro- 
tected by  the  river.  It  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  Cracow 
would  give  Russia  an  immense  advantage  over  Austria,  since 
it  must  enable  a  Russian  army  to  issue  from  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  to  cut  off  Gallicia  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  by  a 
dngle  march.  Austria  was  so  deeply  interested  in  obviating 
this  exposure  to  attack,  that  the  contracting  powers  were  in- 
dnced  to  sanction  the  existence  of  an  independent  intermediate 
state,  on  that  point  of  territory.  With  a  view  to  increase  its 
importance,  a  proposal  was  made  to  extend  its  frontiers,  and 
to  confer  it  upon  the  Prince  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  king- 
dom he  had  lost.  The  Emperor  Alexander  perhaps  recollected 
that  the  Vasas  had  more  than  once  worn  the  crown  of 
Poland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he  dreaded  the 

*  This  road  was  the  only  line  of  communication  before  the  constmctjon  of 
the  two  military  roads,  which  now  cross  the  Carpathian  Mountains  from  Hun- 
gary to  Gallicia ;  these  routes  are  usually  rendered  impracticable  in  winter  by 
the  snow. 
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influence  associated  with  their  .na^ne ;,  perhaps  other  motives 
0{)ferated  to  restrict  the  boun^arie^  of  the  projected  state.  But 
it  was  finally  determined  by  the  Congress  tTiat  Cracoy  should 
be  constituted  a  free  town,  with  a  territory  of  496  'square 
miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  a  populatibh 'df 
110,000  inhabitants.  Austria  obtained  a  confidential  ie^uranibe 
by  which  {lussia  pledged  herself  never  to  post  a  body  of  troopk 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  which  lies  beyond  ihk 
Nida,  a  river  flowing  within  about  fifty  miles  of  C^pacowj 
^ti^^a  oil  her  side,  "granted*  to  the  rwerairik  tdWi'bf 
V  JRodgprze  (opposite  to  Cracow  and  belonging  to  AusCrik)  the 
"  privileges  of  a  free  trading  town  in  perpetuity;*  an^  promistif 
f'  never  to  establish,  within  that  town  or  within  a  distance  of 
"  500  toises^  any  military  posts  which  may  threaten  tlie 
"  jjeutraJity  of  Cracpwf.^  "'^•"'•} 

,  When  the  general  basis  of  this  arrangement  was  detemd^e^ 
tlie  political  condition  and  the  privileges  of  the  new  -Stkie  6f 
Cracow,  were  regulated  and  recognised  in  the  toTlo^iff^ 
pflScial  ^ts: — 

^ir^.—tn  the  treaty  relating  to  the  whole  of  Poland,  C(^- 
fueled  between  Russia  and  Austria,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  Idlo. 
,  Secondly/. — In  a  similar  treaty  concluded  between  Rn'^dsia 
and  Prussia,  and  bearing  the  same  date.  :   ii:  ^ 

Thirdly. — In  the  additional  treaty  relating  to  Craoo#^'  cdfci- 
eluded  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia :  same  date. 

JFourthty. — In  the  constitution  of  the  free  town  of  CracoVr, 
.^neixed  to  the  last-mentioned  treaty.  '.  '  '  v  '  ^ 

,    Fifthly^  and  lastly. — In  the  general  act  of  the  Tr^tV^Sf 
Vienna,  which  repeats  the  principal  stipulations  of  these^  p^u^SQ 
',  treaties  in  its  first  fourteen  articles,  and  de(ilares,afteri)i^4^&. 
Art.  118,  "  That  they  are  considered  as  integral  partd  of  tfte 

"  arrangements  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  have  evei^i^hS^ 

■-.•''  >/•* 
I "  p' ■■^'  ■■  ■       — '       ...        ' #— — -^ ^ .^ 

•  Art.  8,  Acte  G^n^rtl  dn  Trakfi  de  Vienii&  - ; 

\\tk  ctKilBrroity  with  Ais  reciprocal  engagentenV  no  Russian  or  Pofiali  froopa 
were  potted  beyond  the  Nida,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  to  the 
ycAT  1S81.  The  PoUsh  insurrection  furnished  the  Russian  troops  wkh  a|>Betext 
ibr  invading  Craeow ;  and  after  they  evacuated  the  territory  of  the  Republic, 
a  large  body  remained  upon  the  frontier.  The  Austrians  construed  this  position 
of  their  neighbours  in  their  own  way;  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  Art*  8  of 
the  treaty,  they  maintain  a  strong  garrison  in  the  town  of  Podgone. 
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*•  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for 
**  wordy  in  the  general  Treaty*.^ 

The  future  condition  of  the  free  town  of  Cracow  was  thus 
regulated  and  solemnly  guaranteed,  not  only  by  the  powers 
most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  its  neutrality,  but  by  all 
the  contracting  powersof  the  Congress.  In  thefoundation  of  this 
new  state,  each  party  was  actuated  principally  by  the  desire  of 
obtaining  the  securities  which  it  conceived  to  be  most  essential,' 
either  tp  the  preservation  of  its  actual  possessions,  or  to  the 
^l^erisihed  purpose  of  future  iiggrandizement.  / 
,  ,But  in  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  dictated  by  egotism 
gnd  ambition,  the  unexpected  creation  of  the  independent 
republic  of  Cracow  was  hailed,  with  very  different  feelirfgs, 
bj.  those  who  had  never  ceased  to  evoke,  before  the  assembled 
powers  of  Europe,  the  great  and  undying  shade  of  Poland  :— 
<^  th^l  Poland  which  lived,  as  she  still  lives,  in  the  hearts 
^f  all  generous  and  provident  men — and  which  seemed  to 
p^t  with  a  zealous  defender  even  in  the  Emperor  Alexander 
(who  wa^  become  the  principal  arbiter  of  her  future  destinies), 
or  at  least  in  some  of  bis  counsellors,  amongst  whom  th& 
Prii^e  Adam  Czartoryski  then  held  a  distinguished  pmce. 
Thus,  the  effaced,  but  still  unbroken,  image  of  the  PoKfeh 
empire  occurred  once  more  in  that  great  act  which  comprised 
tlie  labours  of  the  European  Congress. 

Already,  under  the  impression  produced  by  principles  which 
were  proclaimed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  however  imper- 
fectly they  may  have  since  been  observed  in  practice,  certain 
^rights  were  guaranteed  to  all  the  Anhabitanta  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  alike^  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  native  of 
wW  WAS  the  Polish  territory  before  the  first  partition  in 
JTT^I"'  These  rights  and  privileges,  which  were  recognised 
^n  the  6rst  fourteen  articles  of  the  Treaty,  promised  to 
exercise  upon  their  welfare  an  influence  partly  direct  and 
positive,  partly  moral  and  indirect — ^partly  of  an  immediate, 
partly  of  an  ulterior  effect.     The  firat  consisted  ;— 

In  the  assurance  of  national  and  representative  institutions, 

^  See  for  farther  details  an  able  article  '*  On  the  necemity  of  apfkoiiitifiig 
**  a  British  diplomatic  agent  at  Cracow/'  in  the  PbA//aitf»  No.  It,  Not.  18B2» 
p.  2^2. 

f  Art.  I  *,  Actc  General  du  Traits  de  Vienne. 
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given  to  all  the    Polish    subjecta  of  the  high   contcactiiig 
parties: 

In  ^^  the  most  unlimited  liberty  of  transit  throughout 
"  all  parts  of  ancient  Poland  .  .  .  with  the  view  of  facdli- 
^  tating  the  import  and  export  trade  between  the  said 
^^  parts ;  .  .  .  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  aod  canals 
^^  in  all  ancient  Poland;  as  also  the  frequenting  of  such 
^'  seaports  as  they  can  reach  by  the  navigation  of  the  said 
"  rivers  r  and 

Lastly, — In  ^^  the  most  unlimited  circulation  of  all  the 
**  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  provinces,  and  of  the  produce  of 
^^  agriculture  and  industry  between  all  parts  of  ancient  Poland, 
"  as  it  existed  before  the  year  1772.*" 

Besides  these  material  privileges,  which  were  of  immenfe 
importance  in  themselves,  not  for  Poland  alone,  but  for 
£grope  and  European  commerce,  if  they  had  been  ever  put 
ii3^to  execution,  the  Treaty  gave  rise  to  num»x)us  moral 
advantages,  which  were  not  less  valuable  to  all  the  Poles 
indiscriminately.  These  advantages  were  derived  i^rora  the 
preservation  of  the  nucleus  of  their  country  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Poland ;  and  from  the  existence  of  a  national  govern- 
ment and  a  national  army,  though  both  were  to  remain  in 
dependence  upon  the  Russian  sceptre.  While  their  language, 
their  literature,  and  their  ancient  academic  institutions  were 
maintained  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

The  creation  of  the  independent  state  of  Cracow,  which 
closed  these  favourable  stipulations,  was  the  fitting  completion 
of  the  principle  they  laid  down,  and,  as  it  were,  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  their  integral  spirit  and  object. 

No  point  on  the  Polish  territory  could  have  been  better 
selected  for  this  purpose :  no  spot  in  the  country  comprises 
within  a  narrow  spBce  so  many  of  the  touching  recollections 
and  the  kindling  hopes  of  Poland.  The  city  of  Cracow 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cracus,  whose  warlike 
exploits  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century,  are  narrated 
by  Gregory  of  Tours.  It  was  the  royal  residence  of  a  long 
line  of  Polish  kings,  and  the  seat  of  that  dynasty  of  the 
Jagellons,  who,  at  once  philosophers,  warriors,  and  the  fathers 
of  their  people,  were  the  first  sovereigns  in  modem  Europe  to 
give  a  noble  example  of  liberty  flourishing  by  the  side   of 
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monstrchy,  and  of  toleration  by  the  side  of  Catholicism, 
during  the  worst  years  of  religious  persecution.  While 
science  and  the  arts  were  diligently  cultivated,  from  the  first 
revival  of  letters,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  triumphs  occa- 
sioned by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  Muscovites, 
and  Ottomans*. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  royal  residence  was  transferred 
to  Warsaw,  but  Cracow  still  continued  to  be  the  sacred  city 
in  which  the  kings  of  Poland  were  crowned  and  interred. 
This  custom,  united  to  the  numerous  vestiges  of  its  great 
antiquity  and  andent  splendour,  confers  upon  the  town  a 
solemn  and  mysterious  character,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Poles, 
which  more  recent  occurrences  have  still  further  heightened. 
By  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  events,  its  territory  has  proved 
a  classic  soil,  where  fresh  heroes  appeared  to  start  from  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  There,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1794, 
Kosciusko  raised  the  standard  of  his  immortal  insurrection ; 
and  near  those  walls  he  won  his  first  victory,  at  the  head 

•  CeHarius  the  historian  relates,  that  in  1652  the  plague  destroyed  173,000 
Ghristiaiis,  and  20,000  Jews  in  the  city  of  Cracow.  This  statement  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  it  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  town  at 
that  period. 

In  1364  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  sovereign  princes  took  place  at  Cracow,  to 
tritnest  the  marriage  of  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  a  niece  of 
Casimir  the  Great,  King  of  Poland.  The  chronicles  of  the  time  are  filled  with 
details  of  the  magnificence  di^layed  on  that  occasion.  The  company  con$isted 
of  Peter,  King  of  Cyprus,  Louis,  King  of  Hungary  and  afterwards  King  of 
Poland,  Sigismund,  King  of  Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Mazovia,  Schweid- 
n!tz,  and  Pomerania,  the  Pope's  Nancio,  &c 

Cracow,  notwithstanding  the  constant  attachment  of  its  tmiversity.to  the 
CathoHc  faith,  was  ihe  scene  of  numerous  controversies,  and  the  atylum  of  a 
great  number  of  victims  of  religious  persecution.  In  1431  a  great  disputation 
took  place,  in  which  the  Academy  of  Cracow  defended  the  edicts  of  the  Council 
of  Basle  against  the  delegates  of  the  Hussites,  who  came  from  Bohemia. 
Among  these  delegates  the  name  of  one  Peter  Payne,  an  Eng^ishman^  ocoors. 
At  the  close  of  the  same  century  the  celebrated  Italian,  Callimachus  Experiens, 
who  was  menaced  by  Pope  Paul  II.,  found  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Casimir 
Jagellon,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  honoured  his 
memory  by  a  mausoleum  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  w!iich  contains  the  remains 
of  most  of  the  kings  and  great  men  of  Poland. 

A  novel  recently  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  "  The  Court  of 
"  Sigismund  Augustus,"  gives  an  accurate  and  interesting  picture  of  Cracow  and 
its  court  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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of  hk  followers,  who  fby^t  with  ac^ihe  blades^  agiin>t  llif^ 
disciplined  troops  of  Euaaia.    Thoce,  in  1813,  F^nialowski 
made  a  last  halt  with  his  small  army,  wbidiwns  douWM  W 
crossing  the  town,  whence  it  fcUowed  its  adored  leader  titfihe 
fell  oQ  the  plains  of  JLeipsic.    Thejuortalrensttnarof  .ib9a». 
two  captains  were   hrou^^  .lu»ne   by   their  soMiera*;    aad  - 
repose  in  the  jroyal  vault,    b^de  the  tomb  of  Sobi^akj^ 
Between  the.  years  1818  and  1884  an  immenae  tiMultia  qt 
earth  ^as.rai^  by  the  whole  Polish  nation  ta^the.xnawifjrt^ 
of  Kpsdiusclco.    This  monument  rises,  seyeral  bundi^  feistfr 
above,  t;he,yist^If^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  t)ie  d^* 
It  is  formed  of  soil  brought  from  every  part  of  P^and^  • 
from  every.,  jSeld  which  has  been  conaecrated  by  a  religiana » 
patriotfspa, ,  o?;  hallowed  by  the  reminiscences  of  ^ofji  hf. 
all  ranks  and.  aU  claases  of  Poles,  who  eagerly  ^ju^iled-lo^udd  * 
their  wheel-barrow  load  of  Polish  earth  to  the  jndeetrnptible^ : 
monument  of  Kosciusko's  fame.     We  remember  uq^  m^oie 
striking  trait  than  this,  in  the  history  of  any  nati<m,    H<ere:ia  ' 
a  pyramid,  not  ei;^ted  by  the  toil  of  a  myriad  feUabs>  titei" 
poqderoa^,a[];][d  lap^s^<^  boast  q£  some  barbwoira  Cheops,  bill  • 
built  up  by  the  exertions  ctf  a  nation,  free  in  labour: Hud >iA\ 
heart,  to  the  memory  of  an  approved  patriot* 

Thi^  mountain^monument,  is  mcHreover  a  striking^  taHimpajni:^ 
of  the  unaniinity  of  feeling,  hope,  andregretywhlckpcevai^d  > 
throughout  the  ai^cient  proviinoes  of  Polmd.  The  toktvUioD  it 
which  the  three  governments  of  Petersburglv  Berlin^  and- - 
Vienna,,  display^ed  >oa  that  occasion^  was  a  last  loken^^ibdr:- 
honoage  and  assent  to  the  great  principle  of  the  Tieatgn  eCn 
Vienna,  designed  to  maiatain  the  ^steads  of  t|ie:F61iBk^.i 
nation,  notwithstanding  the  dismemberment  of  the  coaiitry^t:^ 
and  promising  a  more  fortunate  condition  to  that  pe^le 
amidst  the  uncertain  events  of  the  future.  .  •      ?  • 

None  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Coogreaa  of  ViemMt  fu^ ' 
nisbed  a  more  vitaj  guarantee  to  this  ftrndamental  principle, 
than  the  creation  of  the  free  and  sovereign  state  of  Cracow.  ., 
The  city  became  the  last  asylum  of  the  Polish  nationali^   • 
which  iiemained  independent  upon  that  spot  aione.   It  became^ 
more  than  ever,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Poland;   aiid 
thenceforward  her  children  knew   np  higher   ambition  than   . 
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tiM  df  <ibtaiiiing  the  honour  of  a  grave  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  tmwallis  of  Kosciu^o,  and  upon  a  scnl  still  free  from 
Ae  pMbtixm  ^r  foitign  fdbt. 

'Bik  Craeow  obtahied  at  Vienna  another  advantage,  which 
pimnified  to  giT«  her  a  stiH  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
fiitilrire  de^nriei  of  Poland.    Its  university,  called  the  Jagel- 
kmian  University,  founded  hi  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
placed  under  special  protection  of  the  treaty.     ITie  ancient' 
statutes  #a^  solemnly  confirmed^ ;  its  possession  guaranteed ; 
aad'it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Polish  subjects  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on ,' 
their  stutdies  in  that  academy.      This  fact  alone  would  be^^ 
sufRcient  to  establish  beyond   a   doubt   that    nothing  was 
further  from  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  or  even  from  * 
the  avowed  intentions  of  the  three  Courts,  than  to  transform 
the  PblM  into  Russians,  Prussians,  or  Austriafhs.  ' 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  European  treaty  should  regulate  ' 
sueh  minute  details,  and  that  the  guaranty  of  all  the  powers 
sbotdd  interpose  its  authority  between  governments  and  their 
subjects,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  international  relations.  ^ 
Tlris  observation  is'  not  a  new  one ;   it  has  aih-eady  been  ' 
objected  to  those  who  have  claimed,  in  favour  of  Poland,  ^ 
that  guaranty,  and  the  protection  which  it  implies.   But  at  the 
C^Dgeess  tji  Viesma  the  instability  inherent  in  the  arrange-' 
mcnta^te  made  with  regard  to  Poland,  and  the  consequent  * 
neoeKity  of  intervemng  protection,  was  obvious  to  the  assembled  ' 
dipkttnalSBtB,  and  during  a  great  port  of  the  'Congress,  it  gave 
rii»  to  die'  most  serimis  objections.    These  objections  werb  ^ 
nolohly  uiged  by  tbe  agents  of  England^  Austria^  md  PnkSsia,^  ^ 
but  they  were   admitted    by   the  confidential:   advisers   of 

•  Art.  15, — Additional  treaty  relating  td  Cracow.      The  ancient  statute? 
of  4hr  tuuntnl^  wem  ansiitleil  and  sopentded  by  tbe  ww  Orgaknc  Statute,  of 
tbe  If  tb  of  Augttft,  IS^,  in^pMed  upon  the  imiveraity  by  tbe  tbiee  yrcieoioni    < 
To  judge  of  itt  spirit,  it  ia  sufScient  to  know  that  it  deprives  the  gofer nioent  of   ] 
tbe  Republic  of  the  right  of  appointing  the  professors.    This  right  is  reserve^  •' 
to  eie-tbrM  P^rotecting  Courts,  who  have,  for  that  purpose,  distributed  among 
ihem^vm^  cbe  diflR^rtnt  iictlnea.    Aosdia  baa  taken  that  at  medkiM ;  Prtisgnl 
that  of  law  f  and  tbe  faculty  of  divinity  in  this  Catliolic  university,  bas  been 
confided^  not  to  Austria,  who  alone  maintains  Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  tbe 
state,  but  to  Russia,  who  pursues  that  religion  with  unrelenting  persecution 
throughout  her  dominions ! 
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AleKander  himself.  We  quote  the  folkywing  sentence  fhmi 
a  note  presented  by  one  of  them  to  that  prince  in  October 
1814: — ^^  Une  constitution  qui  r^unirait  la  Pc^gne  Russe  k 
*^  FEmpire  sous  le  nora  de  Rojaume,  entretiendrait  dans  les 
*<  Polonais  Russes  une  disposition  k  r^tablir  leur  nid^pai- 
^'  dance,  et  dans  oeux  qui  resteraient  aux  autres  puissances, 
^  une  tendance  k  s^en  detacher.  La  Russe  sa^t  toujours 
^  dispose  k  substituer  k  Tunion  TincorpcHration ;  la  Pcdogne 
<<  sarait  inqui^te  sur  la  conservation  de  ses  droits,  et  son 
^  inquietude  prendrait  ihcilement  un  caractfere  s&litieux.  De 
•*  1^  rdsulterait  un  systeme  dVnvahissement  progressif  dans  un 
<^  sens  ou  dans  Fautre,  qui  se  terminerait  apr^  de  nouvelles 
<*  secousses,  par  Fassujettissement  ou  la  separation.^ 

These  views  wer^  the  reason  for  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  other  contracting  powers  of  the  Congress,  to  ensure  the 
duration  of  such  frail  arrangements.  At  the  same  time,  the 
assurances  given  by  Rusda  made  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  wear  the  appearance  of  a  merely  defensive  advantage, 
calculated  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  her  aggressive 
powers.  Nevertheless,  whilst  he  yielded  to  necessity.  Lord 
Casdereagh  pointed  out,  in  the  most  powerful  manner,  "  the 
^^  dangers  which  might  justly  be  apprehended  from  the  reunion 
♦<  of  a  powerful  Polish  monarchy  with  the  still  more  powaiid 
<*  empire  of  Russia;  if  the  military  force  of  the  two  countries 
*^  dHmld  be  united  under  the  command  of  an  ambitious  and 
♦*  warlike  monarch." 

The  main  security  against  those  dangers  was  sought  for  in 
the  preservation  of  the  nationality  of  the  whole  Po&ih  naticHi, 
which  was  henceforward  entrusted  to  the  inierested  protection 
of  all  the  European  powers.  But  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Congress  were  subjected  to  an  inevitable  alternative :  either 
of  acquiring  solidity  by  the  gradual  development  of  dieir 
natural  and  legitimate  consequences ;  or^  of  degenerating  into 
a  state  of  things  directly  opposed  to  the  avowed  object  of  the 
treaty.  The  precaution  which  was  indispensable  to  ensure 
the  former  alternative,  and  to  the  complete  adjustment  of  the 
Polish  question,  was  the  xngilance  of  the  omtracting  parties. 
They  were  bound  at  least  to  inform  themselves  how  the  con- 
ditions were  executed,  upon  which  Europe  had  ratified  the  pos- 
session  of  the  different  portions  of  Poland  by  three  sovereigns, 
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who  had)  till  then,  bee»  nothing  more  than  successful  usurpers. 
And  it  became  their  especial  duly — a  duty  which  may  sHU  be 
performed — ^never  to  lose  sight  of  their  right  of  diplomatic 
surveillance  over  the  internal  utuation  of  Poland  ;  and  never 
to  allow  that  duty  and  that  right  to  fall  into  disuse.  But 
none  of  these  obligations  have  beai  fulfilled— none  of  these 
precautions  have  been  taken;  the  consequence  is,  that  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  point  where  Russia  has  be^i  the 
rival  of  other  powers,  since  the  peace,  she  alone  has  derived 
benefit  from  the  incidents  which  have  arisen  or  could  arise, 
wd  from  the  very  ^pulations  which  were  framed  to  resist  her 
aggrandizement. 

If  we  revert  to  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  investigate  their 
bearing  and  purpose  in  1836,  after  such  numerous  and  fl^rant 
violations,  it  is  assuredly  with  no  view  of  obtaining  ^m{de 
redress,  and  of  restoring  an  apparent  harmony  between  the 
aqtual  state  of  things  and  the  letter  of  our  conventions. 
There  are  positions  which  no  art  can  restore,  when  they  have 
once  been  lost.  Henceforward  we  only  recur  to  their  present 
violation,  as  to  an  event  which  liberates  us  firom  all  reciprocal 
engagements'*^.  Those  engagements  have  long  and  naturally 
been  regarded  as  binding  upon  all  the  powers  which  subscribed 
them ;  but  our  government  might  perhaps  have  shaken  them 
off  much  sooner,  if  it  had  appreciated  with  more  accuracy  and 
^resight  the  conduct  and  the  intuitions  of  certain  continental 
cabinets.  We  apprehend,  that  by  pointing  out  the  cause  and 
the  object  of  a  stipulation  which  is  now  cancelled,  we  not  only 
demonstrate  its  inefficacy  for  the  future  even  more  than  for 
the  past,  but  we  necessarily  show  what  new  precautions  must 
be  taken,  and  what  modifications  must  be  made  in  the  treaty 
to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose^    It  is  evident, 

*  We  oaonot  forbear  quoting  the  language  in  whidi  Lord  Palraerston  chane- 
terised  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Cracow,  in  reply  to  the  questions  addressed 
to  him  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning  on  the  18th  of  March : — *'  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  justification  of  the  violent  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  towards  Cracow — a  step  whicfai  to  say  the  least,  was  one  of  unnecessary 
violence.  < . .  a  proceeding  which  bears  upon  one  of  the  most  important  diplomatic 
transactions  of  the  day."  "  It  is  of  as  much  importance  to  us  to  see  that  the 
independence  of  a  state  like  Cracow  be  not  causelessly  and  wantonly  disturbed^ 
a0  if  the  case  were  that  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  powerful  nation." — (See  the 
JfifT4>r  qf  ParUaHUHt,  ISlh  of  Marth,  1836.) 
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t^  j^ie;  object  of  ^e  first JTpurtf^  mticles  qt  the  treatj  of 
yienna  waa  to  preaervf  Europe  fh>m/th^.d;f^]g^r%.  with  mhick 
the  unconditional  incorporation  of  the  military  farces  of  Polaiid 
with  those  of  Buasia^  would  haye  wexiaced  it.  '  <   . 

.  The  violation  of  thosfs  solemn,  condition^  therefore  implies 
not  only  an  outrage^  but  a  daijigi^  to  £urc{>e.  These  ei^pres- 
sionSf  indeed,  are  synonimous  in  politics.  But  we  designedly 
signalize  the  dangtr^  besides  the  i>ut;rag^  although  theaetjual 
f^yent  which  has  provoked  these  observations  has)iiot,  in  itsdf, 
{^<  direct  influence  on  the  balance  of  power.  It  is  not  ;in4eed 
credible  that  Russia  should  have  dared  this  new  ou^ag^  in 
j^^e  jE»ce  of  Europe,  if  she  had  not  had  in  view  more  ins* 
port^t  designs  than  the  mere  restoration  of  tranquillity  in 
|L  neighbouring  city — a  tranquillity  which,  in  point,  of  &ct# 
^1^  ren^ained  undisturbed.  It  is  not  credible  that  Kijtasja 
should  have  ventured  upon  this  step,  without  somepressmg 
pbj.ect:  —  Bussia,  engaged  at  this  moment  in  purposes  of 
a  far  wider  and  a  deeper  character,  and  alarmed  (we  trust 
not  without  reason)  at  the  awakening  of  Europe  to  the  plans 
^d,  the  progress  pf  her  unbounded  ambition.  She  had  a 
thousand  mean3  at  her  disposal  for  bending  to  her  will 
the  government,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Cracow,  without 
transgressing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  experience 
she  has  had  of  the  placid  temper  of  France  and  Englai^ — 
to  use  no  harsher  term — might  have  convinced  her  tbi^ 
it  would  be  easy  to  restrain  their  resentment,  if  not  to 
satisfy  their  remonstrances,  by  a  few  courteous  phra^ 
Those  governments  have  invariably  displayed  the  utipij^f 
readiness,  not  only  tp  receive,  but  even  to  invent  the  mop^ 
absurd  pretexts  in  excuse  of  her  most  outrageous  acta.  ,  £fi|i^ 
in  this  particular  instance,  their  assent  would  have  .maR^ 
the  mischief  she  had  in  view.  Our  subservience .  i^[lS^gp(^ 
have  gratifie<l  her  self-complacency,  but  it  would  noit  h^y^ 
edvanctd  her  end.  The  object  of  Bussia  was  precisely  i^ 
Insult  the  gfivemments  of  France  and  England  in  the  ejrf^ 
of  all  Europe.  The  English  government  was  more  peculiafhr 
the  object  of  her  contemptuous  silence.  The  fact  is^  4^t 
a  confidential  communication  was  made  by  the  Austrian 
goveminent  to  the  French  cabinet,  within  a  very  short  time 
after  the  occupation,  avconqmnied  by  a  proposal  that  France 
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i^oold  receive  the  tinfortunate  refugees,  who  were  threatened 
whh  trenspettation  to  America.  To  England,  however,  no 
coituntinteatlon  whatsoever  ivad  made : — a  circumstance  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  I8th  of  Miurch,  chose  to  consider 
*^  a&  an  inrvolnntary  homage  to  the  justice  and  plain-dealing  of 
•*  this  country  ^  and  as  a  proof  <*  that  they  were  aware  we 
^  should  never  Hive  gfven  oar  assent  to  such  a  proceeding.** 

If  we  be  asked  whence  this  lust  of  insult  could  proceed  on 
the*part  of  Rn«ria,  we  reply,  that  the  object  was  not  only  i6 
crd^  Cracow,  but  Poland,  in  her  cradle,  and  sancttary.  In 
drder  to  Complete  Her  annihilation,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  lingering  hopes  of  the  PoHsh  populations,  by  attempting  to 
degrade  those  governments  and  national  assemblies  whicK 
have  ventured  to  declare  their  unalterable  adherence  to  rights 
which  they  deem  sacred.  Russia  is  not  free  to  turn  her 
attehtioD  and  employ  her  resources  elsewhere,  until  the 
iPoKib  quecftion  is  finally  settled  conformably  to  her  views ;  and 
iintii  the  Ikst  spark  of  those  hopes  is  gone  out,  which  are 
'always  ready  to  break  out  afresh  with  the  first  blast  of  war 
in  Europe.  The  'most  essential  step  for  this  pu^se  is  to 
discourage  the  stirring  spirits  of  those  provinces,  by  casting 
labloquy  upon  the  nations,  they  do  not  cease  to  regard  as  their 
natural  allies. 

After  having  placed  the  question  in  this  light,  our  readers 
will  not  expect  us  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  events 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  occupation  of  Cracow. 
PorEarope,  and  for  England,  it  is  not  upon  the  manner 
\ti  which  this  violation  took  place,  that  we  require  to  dwell ; 
but  upon  the  fact  of  the  violation  of  treaties^  and  on  the 
mdtives  wHch  dictated  it.  The  facts  moreover  are  sUflSciently 
well  known ;  and  after  having  compared  accounts  received 
from  the  most  authentic  quarters,  with  the  statements  wMch 
have  been  made  by  the  joiunals  of  this  country,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  can  safely  assert  that  the  public  has 
beoi  very  exactly  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  speech  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  complete  account  of  the  facts; 
and  it  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  case,  treated  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  statesman. 

Some  false  assertions  which  have  been  circulated,  for  the 
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customary  purpose  of  palliating  viol^ce  by  cduimiy,  may, 
however,  deserve  our  notice,  although  they  can  hardly  have 
earned  belief. 

Several  months  before  the  occupation,  the  German  papers 
began  to  spread  reports  tfiat  Cracow  was  become  a  focus  of 
sedition,  and  a  haunt  of  political  assassins.  These  inventions 
were  carefully  contradicted  by  the  official  Gazette  of  Cracow 
of  the  28rd  of  January* ;  for  the  object  with  which  they  had 
been  put  forward  was  but  too  obvious  to  the  government 
of  the  republic,  and  justly  awakened  its  alarm.  An  assas- 
sinationf  had  in  reality  been  committed  with  every  mark 
of  personal  revenge,  but  nothing  has  ever  justified  tbe 
assertion  that  this  crime  was  instigated  by  a  secret  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  of  which  no  traces  have  ever  been  discovered. 
All  accounts  from  Cracow  state  that  the  city  and  its  territory 
had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity 
for  several  years;  and  that  the  only  secret  society  known 
to  exist  was  one  whose  ramifications  extend  into  the  Austrian 
possessions,  under  the  title  of  the  Society  of  Young  Sclavo- 
nians.  The  object  of  that  society  is  sufficiently  disclosed  by 
the  names  of  persons,  honoured  by  the  special  favour  of 
tbe  Russian  government,  who  are  to  be  found  amongst  its 
membersj.  The  tenor  of  the  official  documents  at  the  head 
of  this  article  proves,  that  the  residents  of  the  three  powers 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  Senate  of  Cracow  to  share 
the  reponsibility  of  the  measure,  and  even  to  demand  the 
occupation  of  the  town.  Their  attempt  was  fruitless;  and 
as  if  to  rempve  every  pretext  from  the  three  powers,  five 
hundred  refugees — the  greater  part  of  the  whole  body — had 
surrendered  themselves  within  six  day^  on  the  simple  invitation 
of  the  Senate.  Nevertheless  this  fact  did  not  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  troops,  nor  the  accusations  of  ilUwill  which 
were  directed  against  the  Senate  by  the  Residents.  The  esti- 
mable president  of  the  Republic,  Wieloglowski,  sent  in  his 
resignation;  and  his  successor  was  appointed,  in  direct  con* 
tradiction  to  all  laws,  by  the  power  which  has  usurped  all 

•  See  the  Time*  of  the  6th  of  February,  1836. 

f  Upon  the  person  of  a  Jew,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  secret  police, 
known  at  different  times  and  places  under  various  feigned  names. 
X  See  the  PortfbUo,  Vol  I,  p.  499;  and  Vol.  II.,  p.  79. 
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authority  in  Cracow,  under  the  assumed  title  of  a  Confereaoe 
of  the  Residents  of  the  three  protecting  Courts. 

The  troops  which  entered  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
were  in  nun^r  8000  men,  of  whom  560  were  mounted.  The 
Con£erence  informed  the  Senate,  in  its  note  of  the  16th  of 
February,  that  these  troops  were  to  be  maintained  ^^  comme  U 
^^  est  de  rigle^*  at  the  expense  of  the  RepuUic  as  long  as  the 
occupation  lasted.  This  however  is  not  all ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
contain  our  indignation  when  we  have  to  state  the  increase 
of  evil,  that  the  stupid  silence  of  the  western  Powers  whoi  they 
recdved  the  intelligence  of  the  occupation,  encouraged  Russia 
to  commit.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  declaration  of  the 
residents  that  the  refugees  should  be  transported  to  America, 
if  no  European  Power  offered  them  an  asylum,  Russia  incur- 
red the  odium  of  taking  forcible  possession  of  several  of  their 
persons;  and  Austria  was  not  ashamed  to  deliver  up  to  her 
ally  scnne  of  those  individuals  who  had  already  surrendered 
themselves  to  her  at  PodgcHrze,  in  conformity  to  the  summons 
issued  by  the  Government,  and  whom  she  was  bound  in  honor 
to  protect. 

It  is  not,  however,  we  repeat,  these  details  whidi  claim  our 
attention.  The  essential  point  at  the  present  moment  is  not  so  ^ 
much  to  heal  the  individual  sufferings  which  have  been  caused 
by  great  political  faults,  as  to  put  an  end  to  those  faults  and  to 
repair  themf .  Our  great  error  since  1815,  and  that  in  which 
all  the  other  mistakes  of  our  foreign  policy  have  originated^ 
has  been  the  total  want  of  survallance  over  the  maintenance 
of  European  affidrs  which  was  in  fact  effected  by  our- 
sdves.  Harassed  by  the  immense  efforts  we  had  then  made, 
and  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  victory,  our  statesmen 
imagined  that  thenceforward  we  might  adopt  a  new  system, 

•  This  rigle  doubtless  alludes  to  the  prtcedeni  whiok  had  been  established  by 
the  Russian  corps  which  entered  the  town  in  1831,  and  remained  for  two  mootha 
on  the  territory.  The  General  had  declared  upon  that  occasion  that  he  should 
pay  for  all  that  was  supplied  to  his  army,  but  he  marched  off  without  performing 
his  promise,  and  declared  that  the  free  town  deserved  that  punishment  for  its 
disaffection. 

t  We  cannot  however  pass  over  in  silence  the  unfortunate  persons  who  have 
been  ejected  from  Cracow.  The  French  Government  has  set  a  generous  example 
in  receiving  part  of  them,  and  in  granting  them  a  subsidy ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  net  refuse  to  vote  such  a  supplementary  sura 
of  money  as  the  Government  shall  propose  upon  this  occasion. 
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into  An 

•f  wirieb  w«  fc^i  juil   betee   hmuL  ikm  mAitaA.    i  Slitgf 
■tytwuftl  dMit  we  fldgiit  oeufr  rto  dt     ~ 
pwywif rating  patj.m^ tbe  aflfak* «f  Eumpe,  rithnygh  i 
•D  in&uobe  alvajt  thEittilen».flMr,  moot  Mpptrtipt- 
liy  whooMoever  it  marjr  be  paBsmod.  .  t*   .1 

«    in  tnftt»g  the  qositian  tf  GcMoVf  we  fawpe  ■uuifiniiljr 
idladecl  to  Bimiit  ak»a;  for  ourmdem  MaUjAreH^r  lame 
trndtntond-that  Austria  and  Pftnsia  wbdt onirf tba i 
I  asoonifdioai  of  the  deed»    It  wmild  be^oiagr 

parallel  between  theioE^e  of  1772,  hyt(wrbiAllm 
at  PokBd  VBB  acoompliflhed,  and  tipkiyierf 
1886^  bjr  wfaioh  the  same  powers  have  oonauiDBMited  an  ann- 
logonB  i^stioe  on  a  sonwwhat  naiTower  stages  liiaary-na.tbHii 
iUntm  has  been  first  drawn  iiito  an  unwilUpgi 
wavdveanpelled  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  tfietwydyij 
Vrusaajappeam  as  the  more  intimate  and  intemte^  «ii|)iMrter 
of  the  designs^  Rusna.  Now,  as  then^  Fnawef  and  En^bnd 
towefaeklatoo^  faom  a  base  dread  of  dcaatanding  nrfgslatjfotae 
«atrag^to  wlurib  notone  but  three  Powers  had  gwta.^iir 
aanctionv  In  the  pnsea^  as  weU  as  in  the  JmMtmmt^  the 
wntxage  will  wxu  psove  a  dangw  inesistiUjr  tot  eaK-fiwd^snr 
alann.  'This  do^fer  ptoeeeds  from  Rnsoaft  and  frrwn  Biiwia 
alenar.  And  there  are  no  powers  better  aoqitthHed.  -^gi^'it 
than  Pvusna  and  Anatria,  whom  it  has  ahpead^i  M^Aa 
^L^radation^  .-.  -i    '-^-^  i  h^ 

vv^fo  repel  thnt  danger  the  firrt  point  is  to  fima  its  niriidf 


>  *  A»  fop^ie  po«itimi  of  Fnuic«,  ws  \Kg  ta  Uhattata  tbtfouMt  of  i 
MiHi^t  J^  «  4u^iioA^#m  Gemz  »a  the  state  of  Eucopi^  «iucj|>d^ji»p  iff^jfkf 
unpoctapoe  from  the  position  of  that  author  as  the  Secretary  of  Prince  Me 
"  it  was  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  and  to  the  weakness aSol 
^f  Aose  who  managed  l!he  affairs  ofFraneer  that 'the  ¥«ve9 
fMfsendiaTurlMjrr  nd  aaonllr  aoni9pli^fdin.iVlsad»  «o«lfclMi)iii 
ip^iQ  aoertaiii  d«(gjee  executed.  .  It  is  now  well  known  and  i 
{edged,  that  the  partition  of  Ppland  might  have'  been  prevented  bar 
interference  of  France ;  and  that  Atistria  lierself  wotdd  have  oppds^  t^  jliR 
tftten,  If  thcr  IVeecb  mioisity  htd  not  declaMa  tet  the^  beb^  tt  tsiilHlMil^ 
felrwpe;  Itisno-bsa  eertain tbat  Franoe  inigbt  liave  rrr'T-infTjifi ilrinfli^gf 
out  of  the  last  war  with  Turkey,  or  otherwise  have  powerfiiDy  soppoAd  tbe 
Ottoman  Porte,  had  not  the  beginning  of  her  internal  dtssensioos  at^uU  l|Bie 
weakened  her  efforts  and  diminished  her  inllueiice.*' — {MUi^  Sksn  \f']Blu^p9^ 
p,21^  published  1803.)  .  . :     .^         .    T 
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obnlar  snd  certain  infuiwuiim  Mfalltve  to  the  %xms^ 
'«tale  of  aH  theie  pontioMk  Bat  have  we  ftUowed  d»e  eourte 
mA.  cwmtoi  Have  we*  had  timely  advke  in  Cracow  or  Pdand, 
i»  TttdBcjr  or  Panu»  in  Sweden  or  GrermaBjr,  of  the  uneeaaiflig 
.attdh-dafly  pragreM  irf  RiiMtaa  hufloenee  and  domination^ 
If  we  have  remained  in  igBomwe,  how  waa  it  poanUe  to 
vfier  an  effMftive  resMtaiice ;  or  to  combine  in  ojqnxition  to 
hm  thoae  States  bf  which  riie  is  detested,  and  which  have 
4ttOBeifa8S  once  made  a  vain  appeal  to  us  for  oMiperatiiHi^? 
SaF-fiwm  cvfpiging  them  on  our  side  by  an  eSmtiva  pso- 
^mJkm;  OT  an  imposing  attitude,  we  have  allowed  Russia  to 
'tfidaosAom  omt  by  one,  first  to  impotence,  and  afterwards  to 
ssrritude.  Whenever  we  come  forward  to  remonstrate,  the 
^esflrhas  been  ahready  achieved;  so  that  our  trivial  choler  oaly 
aev^9a  to  cnooutsge  our  antagonnt  by  a  display  of  oar 
Inaetivityy  and  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  o£  his  eaterptiia. 
At  tive  pf«sent  moment  Austria  plays  the  cfairf  part  at  Cra- 
'^tmm^  The  Austrian  troops  were  the  first  to  enter  the  territory, 
smd  an  Ausfirian  general  was  selected  to  put  the  merciless  ordam 
irfthe three  Powers  in  execution.  But  docs  diis  apparent  asal 
«f(  Awtria  prove  diat  she  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in:  the 
map  whi<^  has  been  taken  P  We  no  more  bdieve  sudt  to  ha 
^dM^case,  titan  we  give  credit  to  thexxmfidence  of  the  Sultan  in 
Ae  good  fidlh  of  Russia,  because  we  kain  that  hte  has  Just 
flased  att  the  Armenians  of  the  Ottoman  £m]nve^  who  have 
hitherto  acknowledged  no  spiritual  control  but  that  of  a 
fftitsiarch  loaidmg  at  Constantinople,  in  a  state  of  dependence 
en  another  patriarch  xeridh^  in  Russia,  and  appointed  by  the 
£Bapero^«  H  any  maintain  a  contrary  opimon,  we  ^shaU  remind 
them  that  the  influence  of  Austria  alone  retarded  until  1806 
^Usblowj  which  Russia  had  long  since  resolved  upon ;  that  the 
jBri^it  vemonstranaes  of  Austria  were  the  scde  cause  which  put 
4n  end  to  tiie  previous  oceupatioii  of  the  tenritory  of  Cncow^ 
ii^hen  in  1881  a  Russian  body  of  troops  had  been  stationed 
i^ppn  it  for  two  months;  and  tha^  Austria  had  last  year  the 
apukm  of  refusing  ofiers  made,  to  her  by  Russia^  for  incorpo^ 
Wlingthe  free  to^«ii  and  its  territory  with  her  own  dominionsf  ^ 

*  T)ie«e  £ftc|l|^  aif«  jtrikingly  elicited  from  those  parts  of  the  despatches  of  Count 
Pozzodi  Boi^  which  relate  to  Austria.    See  The  Portfolio. 

f  This  proposal  was  actually  made  at  Toplitz,  and  rejected  by  Austria.  In 
returning  from  that  conference,  Count  Nesselrode  passed  through  Cracow,  and 
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But  irhen  Austria  had  k»t  aft  hoped  of  checking  the  deiAga^ 
of  Russia,  she  doubtless,  and  perhaps  'with  strfBcieitt  retexm, 
thought  it  best  to  anticipate  its  execution  on  this  point.  ■  Dis* 
couraged  as  she  may  well  be  by  the  policy  ot  the  west  of 
Europe,  perhaps  she  even  stooped  to  receive  under  tbi»  form 
die  wages  of  her  compliance.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  we  are  not  of  those  who  are  astonished  by  her  o<wk 
duct.  We  believe  that  Austria  does  what  her  position  <4)liges 
her  to  do ;  and  that  as  she  distinctly  perceives  the  necessity' 
which  presses  her,  she  will  take  no  half  mefttures,  whfch 
would  redouble  her  peri!,  without  ensuring  to  her  rea!  ad^iBfr* 
tages.  We,  nevertheless,  persist  in  our  firm  and  nnaltend^ 
iEionviction  that  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  England  to  sever 
Austria  from  Russia :  her  interest  luid  her  dii^ernment  'aflbnt 
grounds  for  this  belief.  But  nothing  can  decide  her  to  take 
suck  a  step  except  acts,  and  decisive  acts,  on  the  part  of  ^r 
government.  Before  she  will  brave  the  animosity  of  RMsia, 
she  must  be  well  assured  that  allies  will  not  be  wantmg'  fo 
back  her.  Till  then,  she  acts  consistently  in  submitti¥ig  to 
the  will  of  that  power.  Till  then,  although  we  may  desiti^ 
to  restrain  the  policy  of  Russia,  we  must  cesse  to  telf  tipori 
Aus^a,  and  upon  what  has  long  been  prtyclaimed  to  be  be^ 
interest.      For  the   interest  op  Austria  is  to  follow 

AKD     support     us    WHEK    WE    ACT,     BUT     TO   TURN     A    X>KA# 
SAR   TO  OUR    PREVIOUS    PROPOSALS. 

It  must  then  at  length  be  acknowledged,  that  no  more  b^ 
riers  exist  between  ourselves  and  Russia :  all  those  intermedrnte 
positions  a^e  gone;  and  bencefotward  our  interests  it»me^ 
diately  conflict  with  her's.  The  occupation  of  Cracow  and  the 
part  performed  by  Austria,  are  the  signals  which  announce  to 
us  that  Russia  has  once  more  appropriated  to  herself  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  which  we  might  have  direeted  agaityst 
her.  We  are  aware  how  much  this  reflation  tends  to  df». 
courage  some  of  those  who  fbel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
Am*  us  to  resist  Russia.  And  we  ourselves  are  persuaded  thik 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  combat  that  power,  no  adequvrte 
and  satisfactery  success  can  be  obtained  without  the  coneuf- 
rence  of  Austria.     But  the  error  has  hitherto  consisted  in  a 

caused  a  petition  to  be  secretly  presented  to  him,  signed  by  about  ten  tttdejm  of 
the  place,  who  prayed  the  Emperor  Nicolas  to  unite  the  city. to  his  empire. . 
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QotioQ  that  those  powers  whose  concurrence  will  ensure  our 
viclory^  eould  witjiodx  us  prevent  the  struggle  and  spare  ub 
tbeconflict.  TMs  misapprehension  has  caused  the  progress  of 
tbe  «Til;  and  we  may  eventually  have  to  atone  for  it  by 
iommse  samfioes^  which  a  little  foresight  and  activity  would 
have  prevented.  Nev«rthdes%  evai  if  we  admit  the  extreme 
case  of  a  war,  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  remains 
unehanged.  Austria  is  still  the  pivot  on  which  the  chances  of 
tbe  conflict  turn.  For  that  very  reason  our  determination 
wriU  lead  Austria  to  take  those  steps  to-morrow  which  she 
would  have  taken  yesterday  of  her  own  accord,  and  which  she 
estreated  us,  at  no  distant  period,  to  take  in  concert  with 
her«  But  the  more  we  delay  that  determination,  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  signify  it  to  her,  and  to  liberate  her 
fitPDi  the  ties  with  which  she  is  entangled. 

Aa  we  have  used  the  dreaded  word— *war,  we  hasten  to 
avoid  ai^  misapprehension  of  our  meaning  which  might  arise 
om  so  momentous  a  subject.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose 
that  war  is  the  only  means  of  repression,  which  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  exert  against  Russia.  No  other  power  lies  «o  open. to 
tbe  consequences  of  a  sustained  system  of  dipk)miitic  exer(i<Hit 
In  other  countries  every  appearance  of  foreign  hostility  unites 
contending  parties,  and  strengthens  the  government  within  as 
well  as  without.  In  Russia^  on  the  contrary,  it  instantly  begets 
mtemal  revolt  and  external  resistance :  it  emboldens  and  brings 
into  coneert  the  nations  which  she  keeps  in  obedience  ox  in 
dependence  by  the  address  with  which  she  deprives  them  ot 
all  hopes  of  foreign  succour,  and  ai  all  means  of  resolving 
upon  a  common  organised  resistance. 

These  considerations  might  have  sufficed  long  ago  to  deter^ 
mine  our  government  to  s«id  out  intelligent  agents,  unda*  what- 
ever title  and  in  whatever  capacity  was  thought  most  appropriate^ 
to  various  points  in  the  interior  and  on  the  different  frontiers 
of  Russia.  Amongst  these  missions,  Cracow  deserved  peculiar 
attention.  That  city  has  hitherto  offered — and,  should  the 
occupation  cease,  it  will  still  offer  —  to  the  governments  of 
Europe,. the  singular  advantage  of  finding  upon  that  sole 
point  a  Polish  govemmeit  which  remains  independent.  At 
Cracow  the  Rusdans,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  title  of  protectors  conferred  upon  their  governments 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  are  quite  as  alien  to  the  state  as  the 
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TurlcA  or  the  English.  The  treaty  gtres  to  the  three  pro* 
tectors  no  sort  of  prerogadve,  as  far  as  the  intenMl  adnrinui* 
tration  of  the  aflairs  of  the  city  is  coac^ned.  It  ^m«  our 
peculiar  duty  to  take  care  that  no  such  prerogative  dxould  be 
usurped.  The  constitution  of  Craooir,  which  was  dntwrn*  up 
in  1815,  And  texlually  inserted  in  the  treaty,  doe»  not  e^roi 
contain  the  names  of  the  proteetors,  and  makes  no  menlion 
whatever  of  their  protectorate*.  The  positioM  of  a  Fwneh 
or  English  diplomatic  agent  in  relatbn  to  the  govennnent 
of  Oaoowy  would  be,  by  right,  TCiiy  neariy  equivalevt  Co 
that  of  the  residents  of  the  protecting  courts.  His  M^ 
porlance  will  entirely  depend  on  the  tenor  of  his  curreM 
instructions,  and  on  his  official  character,  which  must  evidently 
not  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  agents  of  any  other  powers.  It 
is  clear  that  without  this  last  condition,  he  will  not  represent 
the  vigilance,  the  policy,  and  the  power  of  his  nation ;  and 
that  the  weakness  of  his  government  would  be  proclaimed  by 
the  mission  of  a  subaltern  agent  destined  to  be  the  object  ci 
the  haughty  slights  of  his  colleagues. 

.  I^.th^  wd3t  of  the  countkss  restrictions  whidi  shackle  the 
cojcwierce  of  Europe,  Cracow,  possessing  by  treaty  (as  wn 
have  shown  in  an  earlier  page  of  this  article),  a  right  of  fre* 
cc^munication  with  all  parts  of  andent  Poland,  m%ht  hme 
become  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the  affidrs  of  the 
west  of  Eiiuope  had  been  conducted  by  men  of  tiderabl» 
foresight  Fat  we  may  apply  to  the  commerce  of  Ciacow,  « 
jvell  as  to  all  the  stipulations  of  the  trea^  wiA  regard  M 
Poland,  the  motto  of  a  knight  of  <dd-^ 

•'  Regardez-moi  et  je  fleurirat" 

-.       ,      _      _  ■    -   .  ,  1     - 

*  Wc -quote  the  comtitiuion  of  ISl^  t  fiir  tfast  wUck  wtt  Aniae  «p«ii  Iks  tdni 
in  1833  is,  and  must  remain  for  m,  a  mere  de^lettet  de  jure,  whaleiFev  U  w$fig,]m 
dt  facto.  We  have  only  inscribed  it  at  the  head  of  the  present  wtide  ai  oo*  of 
ihe  olficfal  docutnents  which  prove  the  numerous  insults  and  violations  of  whidi 
Orac(»w  has  been  the  object  We  q«K>ie»  however,  ^le  27  tb  article  of  die  Con' 
atituUon  of  1833,  because  it  embodiee  the  spirit  of  the  whole  ^ct,  by  ertabJithmfc 
•a  new  power,  which  is  henceforward  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  dMtiiiiet  qflhe 
state ;—  , 

**  En  cas  de  diS^rens  soie  entre  le  S6nat  et  la  Chambre  des  Reprtentifl«» 
^  aeit  entte  let  membree  dejoet  desx  corpe,  eur  P^tendoe  de  letnrs  pcnffAtt,  du 
«  sur  rinterpr^ution  de  la  pr^aeote  Coastitwtion,  les  rteidbeni  dctf  tMU  Cmm 
"  protectrices,  r^unis  en  Con£§rence,  auront  A  d^der  de  la  qjicftioq,"  ftc. 

The  armed  occupation  of  the  territory  is  the  inevitable  sanction  of  that 
authority  which  this  article  confers  upon  the  Conference. 
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Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  if  we  here  speak  of  the 
gtttit  oottuaennal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Cracow 
«•  a  pott  of  almost  maequalled  importance^  that  a  mere  com- 
merdal  Agent  on  the  spot  will  be  competent  to  ensure  them  to 
q9>  or  to  revive  rights  which  have  be^  superseded.  Such  an 
appcHntnent  would  be  a  fresh  mockery,  worthy  of  our  foreign 
policy  for  the  last  twenty  years^  It  woiild  be  a  fresh  display 
to  Mir  rivals,  mod  to  those  nations  whose  hopes  and  prayers  are 
Ivimed  towards  us,  of  that  lethargic  pusillanimity,  which,  even 
when  It  perceives  its  peril-**ponBessing  means  to  avert  the 
dagger,  and  to  emore  nicfdculable  benefits --chooses  to 
jmiAoog  for  another  hour  that  slumber  from  which  it  will  be 
so  fearfully  roused. 


Articxk  XI. 

State  and  Tendency  of  Parties. 

Thj:  partiality  of  Journalists  is  very  mach  to  be  regretlted 
beth  6n  their  own  account  and  that  of  the  Public.  They 
vcrionftarily  descend  from  the  high  position,  which  they'fnight 
oocupy  in  society,  into  one  of  inferior  utility  and  honor.  By 
Bitnntaining  their  impartiality,  they  might  distribute  the  rewards 
of  genius  and  patriotism,  be  the  arbiters  of  taste  and  pro- 
notere  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those,  among  whom  they  live: 
By  an  opposite  course  they  become  the  slaves  of  faction,  des- 
picable panders  to  d^raved  appetites,  and  instruments  of 
inuneasurable  evil. 

,  -These.remarks  have  been  called  from  us  by  a  ancore  r^ard 
for  the  hopor  ot  the  Profession,  in  which  we  are  engaged.  To 
speak  d^htingly  of  our  cotemporaries,  in  order  to  extol  our- 
selves, would  be  a  symptom  of  such  mean  jealousy  and  odious 
rivalry,  that  we  trust,  we  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  it. 
None,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more  anxious,  than  ourselves,  to 
uphold  it  in  its  greatest  dignity,  and,  if  it  unfortunately  be 
degraded,  to  contribute  humbly  to  its  restoration.  In  our 
criticisms,  literary  and  political,  truth  and  fairness  shall  sdways 
be  found  to  preside.  WesliouW  scorn  to  take  away  a  character 
as  to  pick  a  pocket  or  break  into  a  house;    and  we  know 
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no  lYiore  certain  way  of  obtainin/^  a  good  repulalkin  fbr 
ourselves,  than  by  giving  to  others  that  impartial  judgment, 
which  we  dewre  to  receive.  With  these  few  obvervations  we 
proceed  to  our  subject. 

It  has  appeared  to  us,  that  it  might  be  a  useful  epecukiioii 
to  examine  the  actual  condition,  with  the  purpose  cf  aaoer- 
taining  the  probable  tendency,  of  parties.  Conservatives, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals,  all  lay  claim  to  disinterested  views,  and 
ail  seem  possessed  of  some  ground  for  their  pretensions.  Tlie 
Radical  has  to  plead  the  extent  of  the  past  corruption  cf  our 
Institutions  for  desiring  to  alter  them.  The  Whigs  vMf 
contend  that  their  aristocracy  is  the  most^  honest  and  alone  fit 
to  be  trusted  by  a  liberal  population.  The  Conservatives 
distrust  their  honesty  and  professing  equal  liberality  expect 
equal  confidence.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Whigs  can  advanoe, 
in  their  own  favor,  the  services  of  a  long  political  life.  While 
the  Conservatives  have  to  remove  the  impression  made  hy  iheir 
services  and  to  ask  permission  to  open  an  account  oa  a  new 
score.  The  Radicals,  have  been  untried,  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Their  reputation  as  Reformers  is  not  good,  for  they 
think  little  of  rebuilding,  while  they  are  pursuing  thrir  vork 
of  demolition.  This  p^'ty  has  therefore  received  from  the 
Public  the  name  of  Destructives.  The  Conservatives  are  Qifire 
accurately  described  by  the  name  of  Conformed,  for  they  are 
iu  fact  Tories,  who  have  taken  up  a  good  name,  to  which  tbey 
had  no  title,  in  order  to  xover  a  bad  one,  of  whieh  \}skey  ware 
ashamed.  The  Whigs,  if  they  bear  out  their  Profet8iqfia»  and 
reform,  so  far,  as  is  consistent  only  with  the  existence  and 
improvement  of  the  established  institutions,  wiU  theft  fae  Ae 
true  Conservatives  and  doubtless  be-  so  oonaidefled  by  the 
country. 

Let  us  examine  the  strength,  numbers  and  poeiliQ»  of 
each.  The  position  of  the  Whigs  is  the  most  curious*  Stand- 
ing between  the  TcH^es  and  tlie  Radicals,  few  in  numbers, 
when  compared  with  either  of  their  neigbboura,  they  are 
supported  by  both,  who  are  notwithstanding  as  jeelouB  of 
them,  as  of  each  other.  They  may  be  said,  occasionally  to 
oscillate  from  one  to  the  other  of  their  rivals^  now  lumg- 
ing  to  the  Radical  side,  and  at  another  time  inclined  tm  that 
of  the  Tories.     We  prefer  calling  parties  by  their  real  names, 
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and' cannot  oanMBt  to  term  the  Tories,  Conservatives,  thpugh 
^re  are  willing  to  give  them  the  appeJlaticxi  of  Conformers, 
which'  is  more  accurate  though  perhaps  less  courteous. 
The  Whigs  are  maintained  solely  by  their  position.  Each 
ri^^el  as»ts  them  alternately  for  its  own  purposes*  Neither 
like*  diem.  It  would  scarcely  be  too  harsh  a  term,  if  we 
had  said,  that  both  detest  them*  But  each  offers  them  pco* 
tection,  because  they  hate  them  less  than  they  do  each  otJier. 
The  Whigs  too  are  supported  by  the  country  for  a  similar 
TMiaon.  The  sincere  conversion  of  the  Tories  is  universally 
doubted.  Even  the  most  favorable  to  their  return  to  power, 
think  their  new  opinions  rather  imposed  by  necessity,  than 
adopted  by  choice.  In  this  situation  the  country  fears 
aMumption  of  power  by  the  Destructives,  as  they  style  the 
Radicals,  and  although  they  have  not  implicit  reliance  in 
the  ability  of  the  Whigs  to  maintain  themselves  long  as 
Cofistitotional  Reformers,  they  assist  in  supporting  them  in 
their  present  place  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  occupied  by 
others,  from  whom  they  apprehend  greater  and  more  im- 
mediate danger. 

in  this  singular  position  this  Party  has  preserved  its 
existence,  with  one  short  exception,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Their  continuance  in  power  must  of  course 
depend  upon  their  means  of  preserving  their  present  or  occu- 
p>ying  a  stronger  position.  Their  policy  wants  that  energy 
which  ensures  the  support  of  men  of  independence,  and  until 
they  give  evidence  of  greater  intrinsic  strength,  they  cannot 
<»peot  to  be  supported  for  their  own  sakes.  Their  numbers 
in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament  are  perhaps  equal  or  rather 
superior  to  those  of  the  Radicals,  but  considerably  less  than 
the  Conservatives,  composed  of  Tories  of  the  old  school  and 
Confomiers.  In  the  Country  there  are  few  Whigs.  Here 
and  there  an  old  gentleman  recollects  the  days,  when  Mr.  Fox 
kept  his  friends  together  by  admiration  of  his  genius  and  respect 
Ibr  his  patriotism  and  rejoices  to  tell  anecdotes  of  the  affectionate 
warmth  of  his  heart,  his  disinterested  and,  in  the  right  sense 
of  the  word,  afiable  condescension,  or  of  his  intellectual 
jconveraUdon  and  richly  cultivated  talents.  But  the  old  Whigs 
are  mostly  gone,  and  their  descendants  are  Tories  or  Radicals. 
During  the  palmy  days  of  Toryism,  when  a  Fox  no  longer 
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exiaffd  ta  nmke  a  ttand  Bgainst  coirufllioa^iHMl  Ihat,  wUch  «t 
one  time  required  to  be  wielded  by  the  artn  of  a  fiit,  faovdd 
strike  successfully  in  the  hand  of  a  CatUem^,  the  WUfp 
were  gradually  swq)t  from  the  land.  Aibes  of  eveiy- de- 
scription in  the  shape  of  place,  patroiMige»  powers  prafifr  or 
spmethii^  else  with  a  more  ignoble  name,  made,  rapid  aod 
sincere  conversion  from  the  faith  of  the  Whig  to  theoceed of 
the  Tory. 

Since  that  time  what  hopes^  until  lately^  could  cheer  .tfie 
labourer,  in  the  vineyard  of  liberty  ?  The  advooatas  of  popokr 
rights  bad  every  Airt  and  seductiixi  to  contend  agadnat.  £H>- 
vidence  gave  them  for  a  time  the  ahdter  of  her  wing  lUMlerBn 
JErskine  and  a  Fox.  But  when  they  departed,  who  could  take 
their  place?  We  reverence,  equally  with  any  of  our  oooAliy- 
men,  the  names  of  Grey  sod  Brougham,  LansdowBeand  HadlEhid, 
with  other  Irish  and  English  patriots  who  snoceeded  ta  itfildr 
mande.  But  the  genius  of  Fox  left  a  vaean^-  in  earthy  wWn 
it  fled  to  its  pure  abode,  which  has  not  yet  been  supfdicd...  It 
occupied  a  «pace  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  is  still  untenasted. 
It  has  leflt,  his  principles  to  us  as  a  l^acy,  but  it  robbed  us  of 
their  be^t  defender. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  the  various  way%jfay 
which  Whig  principles  have,  since  that  tim^  been  ditectal 
from  their  channel,  and  the  course,  they  have  pursued^  i»o<il 
.  their  reappearance  in  the  Radical  or  the  Coaformer«  The 
task  would  be  irksome  and  unnecessary.  From  the^onoivtcif 
the  I/)rd  laeu tenant  of  a  county  to  the  humble  .beaver  of  \a 
knight's  escutcheon,  from  the  dignity  of.  the  Frdate  tcr-^Ae 
hard-earned  pittance  c^  the  working  Curatey  all  was  diatribt^ad 
to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Tory  politician.  Servility  Iras 
betl;er  rewarded,  than  in  those  days,  nor  ever  appeared  m 
costly  trammds.  Bettar  prospects  have  arrived.  Tjtkums 
endeavor  to  forget  the  past. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Tories  whose  oondnct  during  their 
ascendancy  we  have  glanced  at  in  our  last  paniprapfc. 
They  must  be  divided  into  those  at  the  new  and  old  sdiaal. 
The  latter  are  honest  but  impracticable.  The  former  are  mere 
manageable,  and  if  they  are  not  hypociiCea,  they  have  Mode 
the  most  astonishing  change  from  bad  habits  ever  completed 
by  human  infirmity  in  so  short  a  time.    The  litter,  that 
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ii,  the  iiii)MrBCt]OiMe  daas^  ^ae^  bal  few,  in  the  iLower  ttoase 
of  Pavlsimcnt.  In  the  Upper,  they  at  present  greatly  pt^ 
dominate.  Ho^  long  they  wffl  prefer  thwarting  the  wishes 
flf  the  country  to  a  quiet  life  and  the  exercise  of  a  soupder 
diflcretioDy  we  cannot  pretend  to  foretell.  But  it  is  evident 
tkat  no  light  has  yet  been  thrown  upon  them,  able  to  illuminate 
the  dark  piqadices,  by  which  they  are  enveloped.  In  the 
Lower  House  they  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  Confbrmers. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  an  c^que  body  may  havie  shot  Into 
.'die  lobby,  starting  from  the  destructive  mieasures  of  Sir  Sobei-t 
Beel  or  Lord  F.  Egerton.  But  generally  they  are  nkife 
attached  to  the  mass  or  better  discipMned.  The  C^i^ftfMs 
are  the  life  of  the  party  here.  In  them  it  has  its  being  a^ 
without  them  It  would  speedily  perish  and  disappear. 

The  Conservatives  may  be  estimated  to  fbrm  m<nre'thanMtw6- 
Mhs  of  the  House  of  Commons,  contmning  6^8  SVTi^ml^^. 
W0  should  conjecture  them  at  from  fTO  to  280.  J^tf'ifie 
beguxmng  of  the  Session  they  imagined  that  they  wotdd  lie 
■aneh  stronger  and  that  they  might  divide  within  ten  ^f 
tibe  liberals.  But  they  had  made  their  crikhilatibii^'wiif]^  iix} 
great  self-complacency.  Upon  the  first  division  they  fbtind  thMr 
itanbers  bad  greatly  fallen  off  since  the  last  Sessibh,  an^  the 
resuk  was  ais  annoying  to  themselves,  by  whom  it  Was  tm^- 
pected,^  as  it  was  welcome  to  their  adversaries.  Since  tha't'  period 
dieir  numbers  have  continued  to  dedine.  Succeeding  divisit>]fis 
have  proved  them  to  be  a  decreasing  party,  and  hav^  added 
JiiBsh  etrengtlt  to  their  opponents.  But  th^  n^ay  b4  frtill 
fbrmidable  and  harassmg  to  the  sincere  friends  of  popular 
rights  attd  oonstitutional  liberty.  They  have  a  coquk^g 
iWBjr  with  the  Tories  of  the  old  school  in  the  other  Hoo*, 
wUch,  while  it  serves  to  betray  the  old  leaven,  gives  at  tfie 
flame '  time  enoouragemaat  to  both.  Their  It^der  in  the 
lower  House  shewed  symptoms  of  mutinooa  feeling  at  the 
close  of  the  lasC  seesioo  and  treated  a  nobl^  and  learned  t^rd, 
fa  high  repute  and  position  among  those  in  the  Upp^  Hotrie, 
with  some  roughness.  But  something  seems  since  to  halve 
taken  place  under  the  rose.  The  opposition  to  the  Irish 
munietpal  Bill  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  evidently  m  con- 
cert .  with  the  Conformist  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mens.    The  amendm^t  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  resembles  too 
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alqeely  die  cieasure  of  Lord  F.  Egerton  to  allow  a  doubt 
ta  exifiEty  that  they  <;aii  be  .the  similar  productions  of  dmilar 
wits  without  previous  concert.  Thus  the  majority  of  the 
Tories  among  the  Peers  strengthens  the  hopes  of  the  mkMxrity 
in  the  Commons,  and  gives  to  the  whole  one  movement  and 
the  appearance  of  one  body,  in  action,  form  and  opinions. 

We  see  then  that  their  position  is  by  the  side,  aod  protected 
by  the  maiii  body,  of  their  army  in  the  upper  Ifouae.  This 
£ict  conveys  an  important  lesson.  The  stronger  body  never 
voluntarily  obeys  the  weaker.  Should  the  TcHry  Lords  suc- 
ceed in  restoring  to  power  the  united  fcmses  in  the  two  Houses, 
whose  principles  will  prevail  ?  If  the  Peers  will  not  give  up 
their  principles  out  of  office,  are  they  likely  to  do  so  when 
clothed  with  its  authority  P 

Let  us  here  ask  a  few  plain  questions?  For  what  purpose 
baa  the  country  got  the  Reform  Bill  ?  To  return  to  its 
former  corrupti<m  or  in  future  take  a  more  hcmest  course  ? 
We  presume  for  the  latter.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument  alone,  that  the  Tories  have  truly  repented  them 
of  their  ppst  political  sins.  Nothing  could  in  that  ev^t  be 
more  reascmaUe  tium  iot  the  Country  to  put  them  on  a  lervd 
with  the  Whigs,  and  try  them  both  by  the  standard  of 
capacity  and  talent*  But  let  us  look  at  their  conduct  in  juxia 
position  to  the  Peers,  and  then  can  any  man  in  his  senses 
doubt,  that  the  Tories  in  the  lower  House  are  only  playing 
a  game  for  the  purpose-  of  regaining  popularity  which  may 
asrist  them  up  the  steps  pf  office  ?  If  we  observe  only  thcnr 
deportment  as  representatives  of  the  People,  we  might  per- 
haps be  tempted  to  give  them  credit  ior  good  intentions. 
With  the  excepticm  of  an  occasional  outbreak  by  a  too 
hardy  firiend  and  over-officious  supporter,  tbey  oondact  them- 
sdves  with  wonderful  discretion  in  their  new  vocation.  For 
novices,  they  have  learned  their  trade  widi  astonishing  tact 
and  precision.  But  if  we  turn  our  attention  tq  the  other  part 
of  the  picture,  we  shall  there  see  them  in  their  old  colors, 
denouncing  the  liberals  as  repuUicans,  and*  shewing  their 
hatred  of  anything  liberal  by  their  anxiety  to  give  it  a  bad 
name.  How  then  can  the  country  anticipate  a  return  to 
an  honest  course,  if  it  permits  these  conformers  to  retnm  to 
Power  ?     It  may  be  assured  that  the  first  effort  of  Conserva- 
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tiun^  restored  to  asoendancy/ would  be  a  manifestation  of  their 
eoDtempt  for  the  victory,  which  the  People  have  lately  won, 
and  a  desire  to  replace  comiptioii  on  a  pedestal,  less  osten- 
tsttknn  peiiiaps,  but  not  less  firm  and  substantial,  thui  it 
fbrmorly  occupied  under  their  rule. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Conformers  have  a  large 
proportion  of  well-wishers  in  the  Country.  This  proceeds  from 
the  old  feeHng  of  Toryism  which  was  so  long  and  so  artfully 
encouraged,  and  an  habitual  distrust  of  Liberal  men  from 
the  bad  character,  which  was  industriously  given  them  by 
the  Anti-Reformers,  when  in  office.  A  word  of  advice  falls 
more  heavily,  because  more  sweetly,  on  the  ear  from  a  man  in 
power.  It  goes  to  the  understanding  through  the  heart  and 
affections.  And  if  the  Liberals,  while  they  have  the  good 
things  at  their  disposal,  are  equally  industrious  in  expressing 
their  opinions  of  the  Conformers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  no  less  successful  in  making  them  be  believed. 
But  for  some  reason  or  other  a  Whig  speaks,  with  an  affectation 
<rf  regard,  of  a  Conformer.  Not  so  the  Conformer  of  the 
Whig.  In  his  language  the  Whig  is  at  once  a  Radical  or 
^  RepubUcan.  But  the  tender  heart  of  the  Whigs  seems  to 
melt  at  the  sight  of  an  outcast  from  Power.  Their  tones  in 
addressing  him  are  those  of  friendliness  and  conciliation.  We 
are  no  admirers  of  needless  harshness  of  expression.  But  if 
the  Conformer  abuses  the  Whig  for  Republican  propensities, 
and  none  of  his  party  will  repel  the  insult  and  retort 
hypocrisy  on  the  Conformist,  it  is  quite  plain,  respecting 
whom  the  delusion  will  rest. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to  conciliate  the 
Conformers  naturally  causes  their  friends  to  be  suspicious  of 
them.  It  is  not  i^eeaUe  to  those,  who  are  warmly  supporting 
liberal  principles,  to  see  the  Leader  of  their  Party  running 
down  the  House  to  pull  by  the  sleeve  the  Leader  of  the  Con- 
formist party,  and  with  delighted  countenance  chatting  with 
ym  on  one  of  the  forsaken  benches.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
the  feelings  of  human  nature  and  not  suspect,  that  there  is 
more  in  that  than  meets  the  eye.  The  compliment  is  never 
repaid.  These  things  may  be  esteemed  as  trivial,  and  inca- 
pable of  the  inference,  we  would  draw  from  them.    Bat  Lord 
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Bacon  justly  remarks  in  one  of  his  essaysy  iliat  lighi.thingB 
are  like  straws,  thrown  up  to  see,  iwhich  way  the  wiakl  bfewa. 

The  Radicals  evidently  occupy  at  thismame^  a  fal^e  poin-. 
tion.  If  they  declare  their  principles,  they  must  injure!})^ 
power  of  their  friends.  Placed  by  the  side  of  the  WhigB 
whpm  they  appear  to  command  or  to  pmtecit)  a  shew  of  friends 
ship  must  be  kept  up,  for  the  power  c^  the  one  ai¥l  the  cb&r 
cacter  of  the  other.  The  discretion,  with  which  they  play 
their  part,  is  fully  as  dexterous  and  subtle  as  that  of  the  Tory. 
Conformers.  There  is  conformity  on  both  sides,  for  the  fiaioe 
purpose,  that  is,  obtaining  ascendancy  for  principles  but  half 
avowed.  The  Bddical  holds  in  contempt  the  unphilosophical 
institution  of  hereditary  Legislators,  and  desires  «upr^nacy 
fjDr  the  natural  rights  of  man.  The  Tory  on  the  otherhaad 
is  persuaded  that  liberality  is  only  a  dangerous  tenure  of 
power,  and  ardently  longs  for  the  day  when  he  can  discard  it. 
The  Conformers  according  to  the  Constitution  are  less  sincere, 
than  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  For  the  Radieak 
can  go  conscientiously  with  the  Whigs,  so  far  as  t^y  proceed 
on  tfieir^  road. 

.This,  position  seems  to  be  a  natural  first  effect  of  the  Sefena' 
Bin.  .  The  fr^ly-elected  representatives  of  the  People  peasoiK 
ably  prefer  as  their  leaders,  those  who  have  already  signaUoed: 
them&fh  es  in  the  service  of  liberty.  On  the  opposite  side  are 
raiiged  against  them  men,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  them 
for  their  resistance  to  that  act  of  emancipation,  which. is  jusdy 
their  idol,  and  who  disputed  every  inch  of  the  grouiii^t  eie  tbqr 
were  defmtecL  We  do  not  think  much  of  theeflfect  of  poUtiC^ 
gratitude;  but  it  is  political  expectatjon,  whicb.ui;^  ti^em 
forcibly  to  this  alliance  They  have  not  y^  jearn^.tOrlead^ 
m  for  a  time  they  must  be  content  tofollow.  Wipom  jtbep^efcie 
could  they  select  with  greater  claims  .upon  their,  coi^fi^encisr 
than  tlie  "Whigs — the  liberal  aristocrfu:y,  jwhp  h^d  been  «o 
long  exclude  from  office,  with  its  patronage,  i^  emolum^ita 
and  distinction,  for  adherence  to  their  popular  princi];des? 
Who  can  impute  blame  to  the  Radicals  fo^  thus  connecting^ 
themselves  with  the  party  most  similar  to  them  in  prippipl^f  > 

The  position  is  different  as  afTecting  tl>e^p;ii»c^ty  afiA' 
prudence  of  the  ^Vhigs.     It  m^y  reas9mb|Iy.,  be  4pMbfod)  if. 
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they  hate  been  provident  in  permftthig  so  clqse  an  intimacy 
with  the  Radicals.  The  Radical  principle  of  giving  to 
evwy  man  the  greatest  possible  liberty,  he  can  enjoy  with 
safety  to  hims^f  and  society,  is  far  from  coinciding  with  that  of 
tito  Constitutional  liberals,  who  will  only  allow  to  any  person  as 
idoch  as  he  can  exercise  with  safety  to  the  Constitution.  He, 
who  confines  his  views  to  this  sort  of  hlierty,  can  only  go 
a  short  way  hand  in  hand  with  the  destroyer  of  constitutional 
rights  in  order  to  substittite  natural  rights  in  their  place.  It 
behlEived  then  the  Whigs  to  consider  well  the  strength  and 
position  of  their  rivals,  before  they  ventured  to  take  them  asf 
companions.  It  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  the  Radical 
or  Destructive  party  will  easily  renounce  the  prize,  which  they 
cmnider  almost  extended  for  their  grasp.  The  temptation  of 
sopreme  power  is  of  no  ordinary  nature.  That  enlarged 
beneficence,  of  which  it  conveys  the  capability,  is  an  object  of 
amotion  to  the  noblest  minds.  The  patronage  and  emoluments 
of  it  have  charms  for  less  elevated  dispositions ;  while  the  desire 
of  victory  spurs  on  many,  who  only  feel  the  stimulant  of  ^ory 
to  gratify  them  with  the  pleasure  of  vain  triumph.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  coalition  of  the  Whigs  with  the  Radical 
has  tended  considerably  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the 
latter  la  the  country. 

We  confess  that  this  coalition  passes  our  understanding. 
Is  it  sincere  on  either  side?  With  the  Radicals  it  may  be 
honest  as  fiu-  as  it  goes.  But  the  moment  they  feel  th^r 
strength  and  are  able  to  walk  alone,  is  it  not  probable  that  they 
will  throw  away  their  crutches,  or  use  them  for  the  punishment 
of  their  diipes  ?  It  is  impossible  the  Whigs  can  be  sincere  in 
this  alliance,  supposing  them  to  be  true  to  their  avowed 
principles.  They  must  know  the  inward  contempt  of  the 
radical  party  towards  thehisdves  and  their  anxiety  to  loosen' 
the  bonds  ot  the  Constitution,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
their  own  chains.  The  privileged  aristocracy  must  always  be 
an  impassable  barrier  to  their  power.  But  this  is  precisely 
the  check  which  the  Whigs  are  pledged  to  preserve  against 
them.  How  then  can  sincerity  subsist  on  the  part  of  the 
•Whigs  towards  their  Radical  allies?  Again  —  what  reason 
have  they  to  expect  that  the  Radicals,  whom  they  are  greatly 
encouraging  by  their  countenance,  can  be  thrown  off,  as  soon 
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B&  they  cease  to  be  wanted  ?  The  Tories,  o\A  and  »eir,  ft&d 
their  own  liberal  oonfttitutional  friends  will  be  compdled  to 
unite  against  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitution.  If  vA  th«t 
time  the  Whigs  find  tfaems^es  Ukdy  to  be  deserted  by  tbar 
real  friends,  they  must  either  arrow  themsel^vs  tbe-adreci^es 
of  unconstitutional  mtamifts  or  fall  behind  the  CoBformars. 
In  what  a  situation  would  they  then  be  placed  P  Would  they 
neit,  on  either  side,  be  reluctant  followers,  where  a  more  open  aood 
straight^forward  poliejr  could  not  have  failed  to  gite  theM  the 
command  P  Let  not  the  Whigs  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  thmr 
souls  that  they  are  considered  by  any  party  so-  indi&^pcnitUe  to^ 
the  safety  of  the  constitution,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
by  the  country,  and  that  by  the  liberal  part  of  it,  to  save  the 
Constitution  and  popular  rights  without  them.  The  question 
b  now  a  simple  one,  is  the  Constitution  to  be  defended  agiiwat 
its  invaders  by  the  Whigs,  who  mtMt  in  such  a  case  be  sup* 
ported  by  the  Conformers,  then  in  their  character  of  Conaov 
vatives?  or  shall  the  Conservatives  be  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  general  indignation^  created  by  this  con* 
nesdoH,  and  occupy  their  places  P  As  honest  men,  we  desire 
tot  see  libera]  measures  ^ected  by  men  wlio  hcdd  liberality  in 
their  hearts.  But  considering  the  British  Constitutioa  to  h^ 
unquestionably  the  surest  guarantee  for  English  liberty  «id 
the  rights  of  the  People  themselves,  we  should  prefer  Coti* 
formers  in  power  who  would  be  compdled  to  act  on  liberai 
principles,  to  Refbrmars  headed  by  Radicals  and  yielding  the 
Constitution  bit  by  bit. 

The  situation  of  the  Whigs,  opposed  to  the  Radicals  is  not 
unlike  to  that  of  the  Clown  in  die  farce,  who  foieing  with  a 
more  powerful  antagonist  exclaims  in  a  tone  of  pretmded 
defiance-^^^  Take  care  of  yourself;  \S  tfou  advance,  /  shiA 
<<  reture.^  So  the  Whig  appears,  as  if  constantly  anxious  to 
throw  back  his  haughty  oppressor,  but  he  continually  givei 
way  wh«i  pressed.  Instead  of  saying  to  him  at  once,  ^  Thus 
^^  &r  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fdrther,"^  he  encourages  his 
advance,  by  the  weakness  of  his  own  position,  and  the  vague 
or  partial  remonstrances  he  offers.  The  time  cannot  be  ditrtant^ 
when  the  veil  must  be  laid  asida  We  shidl  th^Ei  se^  tf 
attachment  to  the  constitution  will  outweigh  the  lorre  of  power, 
or  if  the  latter  will  preponderate.    Let  the  Whigs  ittftke  «q^ 
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thw  miod  to  the  only  real  liberal  coinrse,  when  the  crifi%  so 
inevitable^  «hall  arrive.  The  people  of  this  oountry  will  not  long 
submit  to  be  ruled  by  ConformerB,  however  speciously  mifl- 
nuned  Cooservatives,  if  the  true  defenders  of  liberal  principles 
do  not  fbrsake  the  path  of  their  duty. 

Let  the  Whigs  be  bold  in  this  crisis  and  they  have  nothing 
to  appreh^d  foor  their  principles  or  their  power.  But  the 
Country  will  not  tamely  endure  any  more  Birmingham  or 
Nottingbam  rows.  The  day  of  agitati(»i  ought  to  be  past : 
That  of  tranquillity  ahould  be  at  hand.  The  Lords  cannot  be 
infatuated  for  ever.  Or,  if  they  do  continue  to  shew  symptoma^ 
of  dogged  perverseness,  injurious  to  themselves  and  likely  to  be 
fetal  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  community,  neither  the  pcopie 
or  their  representatives  will  any  longer  be  divided  as  to  the 
manner,  in  which  they  ought  to  be  treated.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  incurable  error  of  their  Lordships,  and  we  trust,  or  we 
shouki  rather  say  in  candor,  we  are  sure,  that  the  Whigs  will 
sot  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  may  propose  a  more 
severe  remedy  than  ia  required  by  the  nature  of  the  disorder* 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  observations^  that  we 
attack  far  greater  impcM*tance  to  the  stability  of  the  constkuH 
tieuy  than  to  that  of  any  party.  It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  the 
first  duty  of  a  political  party  is  to  uphold  the  Constitution  in 
its  integrity.  We  are  not  disposed  to  exchange  the  liberty, 
granted  by  the  Constitution  and  of  which  the  Institution^ 
are  susceptible  by  improvement,  for  any  rights  and  poUticdi 
enjoyments  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  bestow. 

This  opinion  will  meet  with  ridicule  from  the  Radicals,  and  be 
thought  narrow-minded  by  those,  who  fancy  they  have  received 
a  new  light  upcHu  this  subject.  A  large  proportion  cxf  libend 
men,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  entertain  notions,  thait 
an  serais  approa^ng,  when  all  Institutions  are  to  be  adapted 
to  a  standard  of  moral  equality.  We  omfess  that  no  new 
light  of  that  deseription  has  found  its  way  into  our  under^ 
standings.  That  the  English  Institutions  had  been  much 
corrupted  ia  the  law,  religion  and  distribution  of  civfl 
rights  few  will  deny;  also  that  very  great  corruption  still 
exists  in  each  of  tli^  branebes,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  confessing.  But  the  pasdng  of  the  Befbrm 
Bill  without  a  political  convulsiQa  affords  a  most  consolatory 
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ground  of  hope,  that  each  institution  in  its  turn  wiU  quietly 
undergo  a  moral  and  practical,  without  an  organic,  rerolutiob. 

The  tenets  of  the  Radical  party  are  so  diatincdy  kacmn 
that  they  hardly  require  to  be  stated  h««.  Howfver  we  AaB 
briefly  describe  them.  They  are  the  Ballot,  Reform  ef  die 
House  of  Peers,  comprehending  the  exclusion  of  die  BisiM^s, 
the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Bill,  and  an  essential  re-orgni^ 
zation  or  entire  abrogation  of  the  Church  Estpblishmettt 
To  one  and  all  of  these  we  are  directly  opposed.  Since  k  it 
our  intention  to  state  our  objections  to  the  Ballot,  in  detail,  Ib 
a  very  early  number,  we  shall  forbear  from  entering  more 
into  the  question,  &t  present,  than  to  remark,  that  no  just 
analogy  can  be  drawn,  from  its  practice  on  compan^elj 
unimportant  occasions,  with  its  exercise  in  the  great  instaiee 
of  the  election  of  Representatives.  Secret  voting  is  at  present 
an  exception;  we  object  that  it  should  beccxne  the  rule. 
Two  of  the  other  questions  evidently  contemplate  organie 
changes  in  essential  institutions.  The  consequ^ice  of  die 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  Bill  may  be  within  or  without  the 
object  of  the  Constitution.  As  the  Radicals  intend  it  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  by  the  substitution  of  annual  parlia- 
ments, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  unconstitutional  tendency 
in  changing  entirely  that  class  of  men,  who  now  compose 
the  representatives  of  the  People.  The  Aristocracy  eoold 
scarcely  survive  it  a  twelve-month,  which  no  doubt  forms  its 
principal  recommendation  to  the  Radicals. 

As  the  Whigs  have  been  described  infinitely  stronger  fa 
fact  than  they  are  in  appearance ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
ascribe  to  the  Radicals  a  force  considerably  inferior  to  that 
which  at  first  sight  they  ostensihly  possess.  Unquestionably 
their  influence  is  great,  when  exerted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government ;  but  were  it  separated  and  placed  in  (^position, 
it  would  scarcely  amount  to  one  third  of  that  combined  party, 
which  supports  the  present  Ministers.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  practical,  and,  the  theoreticlJ  or  philoso- 
phical, reformers.  At  the  head  of  the  former  we  place  die 
most  remarkable  man  of  his  time.  His  parliamentary  talents 
are  of  th^  first  order.  In  debate  he  is  argumaitative  or 
sarcastic  at  pleasure,  clear,  vigorous  and  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary tact,  in  discriminating  and  selecting  the  topics,  moat 
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l&dj  to  t€U  opon  his  audience.  But  he  is  not  less  powa-fui 
in  addremiig  a  mob  or  a  mixed  assembly  of  educated  persons. 
Heoaaj,  however,  be  said  to  want  dignity,  and,  when  not  very 
much  excited,  to  be  too  theatrical.  His  accent  is  strongly 
Irish,  but  it  is  not  injurious  to  him ;  for  it  is  either  in  harmony 
with  the  cause  he  advocates,  or  the  argument  which  he  is 
soBiewhat  rudely  pressing.  In  his  tone  and  manner  he  is 
occasicmally  playful,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
CQftxaig.  But  this  is  not  his  happiest  manner  or  most  pleasing 
tone.  His  playfulness  or  condescension  puts  one  instinctively 
oa  one's  guard* 

The  inde&tigable  energy  of  this  personage,  the  versatile 
eaqxloyment  of  his  powerful  faculties  and  promptitude  in 
taking  a  conq)icuous  and  commanding  position  in  any  debate 
coDi^e  to  qualify  him  for  an  eminent  leader  of  a  party.  The 
wxcMigs  of  his  country  have  hitherto  supplied  him  with  a  con- 
stant theme,  which  ever  falls  agreeably  on  the  British  ear. 
f^MHild  he  travel  out  of  the  record,  and  set  himself  up  for  a 
teacher  of  liberty  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  his  success  must 
dejpend  upon  the  madness  of  his  enemies  in  persisting  in  wrong, 
or  the  weakness  of  the  defenders  of  constitutional  rights.  To 
this  person  and  two  or  three  other  less  gifted  but  not  less  ener- 
getic supporters,  the  doctrines  of  the  radicals  probably  owe 
what  reputation  they  have  acquired,  more  than  to  their 
a^eemait  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of  Englishmen.  We 
cannot  pass  over,  without  some  notice,  the  small  section  of  the 
radical  party,  who  desire  to  be  styled  Philosophical  Reformers. 
They  were  cast  up  on  the  parliamentary  benches  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  agitation,  which  immediately  followed  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  first  effect  of  that  measure  was  to 
bring  to  the  surface  every  political  fancy,  which  had  been 
kept  down  by  the  oppression  of  the  preceding  representa- 
tive system  upon  talent,  unaided  by  aristocratic  accompa- 
niments. It  is  their  principle,  that  every  practice  should 
be  immediately  reconcileable  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
some  abstract  theory.  Their  philosophy  is  one  of  uni- 
versal kindness,  philanthropic  tolerance  in  all  respects,  and 
demands  a  constant  appeal  to  pure  reason.  An  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  tried,  according  to  them,  by  the 
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most  lofty  principles  oi  abstract  relation  between  nepKoon- 
tative  and  constituent.  The  most  subtle  workjings  of  the 
most  complicated  practical  measure  must  at  once  be  inad» 
conformable  to  some  immaterial  theory.  The  passions  and 
infirmities  of  men  fill  an  imperceptible  space  in  their  reasoningt 
and  contrivances.  But  their  arguments  are  too  fine  for  the 
Boeotian  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons*  Bn^^ish 
politicians  are  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  visionary 
theorists.  And  in  spite  of  the  self-qpmplacency  with  which 
the  patrons  of  this  new  school  of  politics  appear  to  flatter 
themselves,  that  their  doctrines  are  gaining  ground,  we  fiuicy 
that  the  members,  who  attend  to  them,  are  at  no  loss,  where 
to  apply  the  lines, 

"  There  is  more  in  heav'n  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  is  dream't  of  in  your  pfailosopby." 

s  > 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  radical  party  could  hold  togetl^, 
if  the  Whigs  refused  to  it  their  countenance.  Some  of  them 
are  moved  by  great  worldly  ambition ;  others  are  mere  sticklers 
for  speculative  improvements.  There  is  no  uniting  bond  of 
principle  around  them.  Looking  at  them  in  their  abstract  ca- 
pacity, they  are  as  the  flies  ^sent  by  Providence  to  consume  the 
open  corruption  in  the  streets,  or  as  birds  of  prey,  busy  in  de- 
vouring unwholesome  carcases,  which  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
stronger.  Their  occupation  is  gone,  as  soon  as  the  rottenniess 
of  the  Constitution  is  either  eradicated  or  under  the  treatment 
of  skilful  and  able  physicians.  Why  will  rulers  never  recol- 
lect, that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and,  (as  Mr.  Fox  is  re^ 
ported  to  have  added,)  even  in  politics  f  Never  did  the  country 
attend  more  narrowly  to  the  proceedings  of  Government,  or 
watch  more  jealously  every  shadow  of  turning  in  political 
intrigue.  The  appointment  or  the  maintenance  of  an  adminis- 
tration is  in  their  control.  Why  not,  then  court,  the  opinion  of 
the  community,  rather  than  the  influence  of  a  few,  who  can 
only  be  powerful  for  a  short  season. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  country,  in  general, 
abhors  radical  doctrines.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  discerned 
in  the  universal  prevalence  of  what  is  called.  Aristocratic  prin- 
ciple.   Let  us  briefly  state  our  notions  of  this  principle,  which 
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ifl  the  opposite  of  that,  which  the  French  term  "  equality,"**)  and 
conceive  to  be  the  perfection  of  high  and  generous  feeling.  The 
Englishman  is  accustomed  from  his  birth  to  respect  a  superior 
fn  station  and  property.  Why  does  he  so?  Has  he  not  sense 
to  discover,  that  the  value  of  these,  as  they  affect  himself,  de- 
pends entirely  on  their  employment  ?  Certainly  he  has ;  since 
he  possesses  shrewdness  in  no  ordinary  degree.  But  he  has  also 
been  kd  by  habit  to  consider  station  and  property,  as  guaran- 
tees of  the  education  and  the  enlarged  knowledge  of  their  pos- 
sessor. These  are  the  real  objects  of  that  respect,  which  is 
payed  by  the  mass  to  Aristocracy.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
affirm,  that  every  man,  who  takes  off  his  hat  to  a  superior, 
has  previously  inquired,  if  he  is  a  man  of  a  liberal  education. 
But  if  superior  education  were  removed  from,  and  no  longer 
eonaidered  the  attribute,  of  the  Aristocracy,  how  long  would 
it  retain  its  respect  ? 

The  rapid  way,  in  which  the  lower  orders  are  overtaking  the 
higher  in  education,  is  the  source  of  that  apparent  indifference 
to  station,  which  the  abstract  speculator  and  theoretical  con- 
stitution-builder hail  with  so  much  delight.  But  let  the  rich 
resume  that  position  in  the  intellectual  world,  which  liberal 
education  cannot  fail  to  give,  and  the  imagined  insolence  of  the 
inferior  would'  soon  be  replaced  by  an  honorable  and  just 
deference  to  superior  moral  attainments. 

There  are  many  who  consider,  that  the  congregf^ion  of 
large  masses  of  working  people  in  manufj^cturing  towns  has 
effected  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  that  class  towards  their 
superiors.  If  it  has  done  so,  it  is  only  bet^use  in  such  places, 
they  mix  mostly  with  persons  scarcely  more  liberally  educated 
than  themselves.  The  innumerable  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  humbler  classes,  in  all  large  towns,  has  raised  them 
above  the  level  of  the  workmen  of  twenty  years  ago.  But  what 
corresponding  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  education 
of  those,  who  are  their  masters  or  immediately  set  over 
them?  None  whatever;  or  none  to  counterbalance  the 
improvement  (manifest  to  all,  and  felt  by  themselves)  of 
the  inferior  order  of  the  community.  As  power  fell  from 
the  exclusive  grasp  of  the  Clergy,  in  this  and  other  countries, 
when  they  ceased  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  knowledge;   so 
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lAust  power  depart  from  aristxxnracy,  as  soon  as  it  neglecti 
to  cultivate  the  advantages  of  a  superior  education.  But  is 
the  English  aristocracy  so  devoted  to  indolence  and  sensaaUtj, 
that  it  has  lost  its  energy  for  acquiring  high  attainments  erf 
mind?  Should  that  period  unfortunatdy  be  arrived, their  dowiw 
fal  is  at  hand,  and  Whigs  and  Conservatives,  single  or  united, 
will  labour  in  vain  to  oppose  Radical  and  Destructive  encroedi- 
ments  upon  our  aristocratical  Institutions.  But  if  the  vital 
principle  of  regeneration  is  not  extinguished  in  our  nobles 
and  men  of  property,  who  will  consent  to  court  the  intd- 
lectual  Muse  instead  of  frivolity  and  selfishness,  Statesmen 
will  have  leisure  and  power  to  improve  the  Institutions, 
without  relying  for  their  improvement  on  those,  who  are  their 
enemies. 

The  habits  of  a  nation  are  slow  in  their  formation,  and  aft^ 
arriving  at  their  full  growth,  are,  in  proportion,'  long  ift  thftr 
decay.  We  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  say,  that  no  appearance 
of  dissolution  has  been  yet  manifested  in  the  higher  bratfeh^ 
but  we  have  observed  none,  which  can  lead  us  to  fear,  that 
rottenness  has  touched  the  heart.  We  therefore  look  with 
con^dence  to  the  inherent  strength  of  England  to  uphold  that 
Constitution  which  is  the  basis  of  her  liberty  and  from  whence 
she  may  extend  the  influence  of  her  example  and  moral 
authority  to  others. 

We  hope  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  digression  (if 
digression  it  can  be  called),  by  which  we  have  endeav^oured  to 
,  indicate  the  principal  cause  of  our  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Destructives.  Had  we  a  suspicion  of  the  English 
Aristocracy  being  so  degenerate,  that  they  sought  only  to 
trample  on  their  inferiors,  whom  they  considered  made  for 
supplying  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  we  should  tniore 
gladly  employ  our  pen  in  preparing  their  epitaph,  than  in 
advocating  their  usefulness.  It  is  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Constitution,  that  we  undertake  their  defence,  and  in  that  view 
alone.  The  question  is  not  merely  a  British,  but  essentially 
an  European  question.  Into  this  extensive  field  neither  our 
limits  or  our  inclination  permit  us  to  deviate.  However 
we  shall  point  the  attention  of  the  speculatist  to  the- enquiry, 
by  what  means,  as  the  governments  of  Europe  are  at  present. 
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Itnd  are  likely  to  be  constituted^  he  would  secure  his  ne^ 
constitution  against  their  combined  jealousy  P 

We  would,  in  our  concluding  remarks,  request  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  line  of  argument  we  have  been  pursuing 
and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it.  We  have  described 
the  condition  of  parties  and  endeavoured  to  indicate,  by 
particular  and  general  reasoning,  the  relative  moral  strength  of 
each.  We  have  also  attempted  to  explain,  how  the  Whigs  are 
the  strongest  by  their  moral  and  political  position,  and  how 
the  Conservatives  or  Conformers  seem  out  of  their  proper 
place  in  directing  the  government  of  the  Country  through  a 
course  of  liberal  measures.  We  have  shewn  how  the  Radicals 
are  disqualified  for  supreme  power  by  their  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  for  the  destruction,  rather  than  the  renovation  of 
the  Institutions.  Moreover  we  have  pointed  to  the  only 
giound  of  confidence  in  the  duration  of  these  Institutions, 
namely,  that  the  Aristocracy  will  rally  round  them  for  their 
preservation,  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  such  a  task  by 
their  liberality  and  their  enlightened  spirit.  We  have  also 
not  hesitated  to  express  our  belief,  that  unless  they  consent, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  sympathize  more  with  the  age,  in 
which  they  live,  the  theorists  will  have  the  best,  not  only  of 
the  argument,  but  also  of  the  spoil.  We  have  touched 
reluctantly  on  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  a  humble 
expostulation  might  be  easily  construed  into  a  desire  of  intimi- 
dating, which  we  leave,  by  preference,  to  others. 

From  our  observations,  we  should  be  glad,  if  others,  could 
deduce  the  same  conclusion  as  ourselves  have  done,  that  this 
country  is  so  far  from  being  on  the  road  to  ruin,  that  she  is 
manifestly  on  the  way  to  greater  political  prosperity,  than  she 
has  enjoyed  for  some  time.  The  most  corrupt  of  her  Institu- 
tions— the  aristocracy-overburthened  House  of  Commons — 
having  been  cleansed  of  its  inherent  corruptness  by  "  an 
"  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  veins''  without  having 
previously  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  empirick  and  the 
Ordeal  of  a  revolution,  has  afforded  us  a  just  ground  for 
expecting,  that  lesser  evils  will  be  cured  in  the  same  manner. 
We  have  also  adverted  to  the  Aristocratic  regard  of  English- 
men for  their  existing  Constitution,  as  evidence  of  the  difficulty. 
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which  the  Radicals  muet  o^qrcome,  befor?  they  can  graft  thcic 
theories  upon  the  affections  ot  th^  people,  ^  ^^P^  the 
wise  and  discriminating  in  their  9ervJce^  FroDEi  tbeae^  we  have 
moreover  inferred,  that  the  honest  Statesanm  10  likriy  to*  be 
the  most  practically  beneficial,  and  eminently  aucceififalL  It 
now  therefore  only  remains  for  u«,  to  offer  some  obaer^adow 
on  collateral  topics  bafefe  we  conclude  thid  afticb^  and  leave 
our  readers  to  determine,  if  we  have  redeemed  our  pfedge  <if 
impartiality. 

There  is  a  little  knot  of  Whig- Tories  or  Tory-Whigs, 
following,  as  they  suppose,  the  track  of  Lord  Stanley  in  a 
\:ourse,  which  has  disiqppointed  his  friends,  and  fixed  him, 
where  his  early  habits  can  be  of  little  service  to  him.  Incau- 
tious, he  is  among  the  wary,  vdiement,  he  sits  with  the  odd, 
ardait  in  the  cause  of  religion,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  those,  who 
used  religious  preferment  as  an  incentive  of  secular  inter- 
meddlingy  and  have  even  offered  it  as  the  reward  of  political 
tergiversation.  Whatever  may  be  the  appropriate  situatioa 
for  his  followers,  he  is  manifestly  out  of  his  place.  Those,  who 
aspire  to  mount  with  a  rocket,,  must  not  be  surprised,  if  they 
are  occasionally  disappointed.  But  his  talents  ought  to  soar 
above  contemptible  personalities ;  rev»ige  should  belong  only 
to  meaner  capacities,  and  he  should  recollect  that  it  is  not  the 
error  of  youth,  but  the  obstinacy  of  mature  age,  which 
depresses  an  energedo  mind  below  its, natural  level.  His 
opportunity  of  leading  a  party  has  probably  passed  by  him. 
But  are  the  liberal  principles,  that  he  has  advocated  with 
sucli  animated  eloquence,  entirely  forgotten?  Or  has  he,  widi 
the  mysterious  reasonings  of  genius,  proved  to  himsdf,  that 
Ccmformity  and  Liberality  are  identical  ?  Has  he  discovered 
the  superior  claim  to  sympathy,  possessed  by  necessity  over 
choice?  But  we  do  not  regret,  that  he  has  sat  awhile  among 
the  Conservatives,  for  he  has  the  importunity  of  knowing  them. 
If  we  have  neglected  to  touoh  upon  the  parties  of  Saints, 
Agriculturists,  and  also  of  those,  who  build  the  political  sal- 
vation of  the  country  on  paper-money,  it  has  been  from  the 
want  of  discovering  their  claims  to  separate  attention.  Each 
of  them  is  connected  with,  and  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in, 
a  larger  and   more  powerful   party  than   itsdf.     Each  also 
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appears  to  us  equally  unreasonable  in  its  demand  and  its 
expeotatioD.  It  is  our  belief,  that  the  House  of  Conunons 
will  not  consent  to  shut  up  the  Clubs  on  Sundays,  before  the 
manu&cturers  shall  petition  for  a  high  price  of  com,  and  the 
iderchants  for  paper  currency.  Why  should  they?  The 
oaithiisiasm  of  the  religious,  the  gain  of  the  impoverished,  and 
the  visions  of  the  interested  must  yield  to  the  good  of  the 
ooonnunity. 


END   OF   THE    SECOND   VOLUME. 
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by  the  Due  D'Ajen,  417 — ^her  true 
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press,  used  in  the  cotton  manu&cture, 
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Berkshire,  prisoners  in  the  county  of, 
annual  expense  o^    per  head,    127 
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Eerthollet,  first  introduced  bleaching  by 
chlorine,  94. 

Bicdtre,  the  prison  of,  otice  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort;  character  of  the 
prisoners  there,  124 — description  of 
the  departure  of  the  convicts  from,  on 
their  removal  to  the  Bagngf  138. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  the  austere  Calvinis- 
tic  principle  of  his  tutor  productive  of 
bad  consequences  to  his  moral  charac- 
ter, 210 — ^his  marriage,  ib. — his  po- 
litical principles,  and  appointment  to 
office,  211— his  retirement  fh>m  par- 
liament, and  subsequent  course  of  study, 
218 — the  peace  of  Utrecht  reflected 
the  highest  lustre  on  his  talents  as  a 
statesman,  215 — the  long  concealed 
"  aversion  he  had  always  entertained  to- 
wards Harley  openly  displayed  itself 
after  the  treaty  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
216— Walpole,  who  was  his  political 
and  personal  enemy,  resolved  to  occa- 
sion the  impeachment  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Harley,  217 — his  escape  to  Calais, 
and  subsequent  passmg  a^^nst  him  of 
a  bill  of  attainder,  ib, — articles  of  im- 
peachment upon  which  that  measure 
was  founded,  ib, — acceptation  of  high 
official  station,  in  the  councils  of  the 
Pretender,  219 — the  Marquise  de  Vil- 
lette,  his  second  wife,  eminently  cal- 
culated to  secure  his  domestic  happi- 
ness, 221 — Lord  Stair,  commissioned 
by  the  king  to  offer  him  assurance  of 
pardon  upon  the  promise  of  ceasing 
any  intercourse  with  the  exiled  fiunilv, 
ib, — Lady  Bolingbroke*s  arrival  in 
London,  her  enormous  bribe  to  the 
king's  mistress  to  induce  her  to  inter- 
cede with  his  miyesty  on  behalf  of  her 
husband,  222 — ^ber  success,  and  his 
return  to  England,  ib, — his  political 
writings,  228 — his  wife's  death,  har- 
rassing  litigation  commenced  by  her 
relatives,  225 — ^his  severe  mental  and 
physical  suffering,  16. — ^his  -death  has- 
tened by  the  ii^udicious  treatment  of 
an  empiric,  ib. — his  religious  creed,  ib, 
—his  literary  style  and  attainments 


compared  with  Swift's,  229 — neither  so 
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dcal  department  in  the  preparation 
for  degrees,  479 — ^remarks  on  the  ob- 
jection that  the  Cambridge  plan  is  far 
too  exclusively  mathematical,  ib, — the 
mathemadcal  course  of  lectures  sub- 
stantially unexceptionable,  481. 

Camden,  Lord,  the  noble  simplicity  of 
his  eloquence,  48. 

Canadian  timber  trade,  colonial  mono- 
poly o^  623. 

Cflinadas,  strenuous  exertions  made  to 
diffuse  orangeism  in,  381. 

Caniiinff,  Right  Hon.  Geoi^,  the  chief 
fault  m  his  eloquence,  67 — his  briBiant 
attack  on  Sir  John  Ciox  Hippisley,  ib, 
— his  celebrated  speech  on  the  subject 
of  "  measures  not  men,"  extract  from, 
61 — the  style  of  his  eloquence,  61 — 
his  objections  to  the  separation  of  the 
legal  and  political  functions  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  264. 

Cartwright,  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund,  inventor 
of  the  power  loom,  94. 

Casdereagh,  Lord,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  demanded  the  restoration  of 
Poland,  80 — his  note  to  the  committee 
for  Polish  and  Saxon  affiurs,  82. 

Central  agricultural  society,  extract  of 
report  of,  279 — remarks  on,  302. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  how  composed, 
681. 

Chamberlain,  his  dramatic  licensing 
power  first  recognised  by  stat  10  Geo. 
III.,  c  28,  676. 

Chancellorship,  separation  of  the  judicial 
and  political  functions  of,  to  what 
parties  displeasing,  249 — Inconve- 
niences resulting  nrom  the  great  seal 
being  placed  in  commission,  266 — 
functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at 
present  threefold,  257— generally  se- 
lected for  his  political  qualifications, 
258 — the  varied  qualifications  at  pre* 
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sent  required,  not  ^ncrally  (bund 
combined  in  one  indiTidual*  257 — abo- 
lition of  the  judicial  function  of  tbe 
House  of  Lords  considered,  269 — ne- 
cessity of  abolishing  the  appellate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  chancellor's  court,  and 
creation  of  a  third  equiQr  court,  261 — 
objections  to  the  proposed  separation 
considered,  266 — alterations  necessary 
to  form  the  House  of  Lords  into  an 
effectiYe  court  of  appeal  considered, 
267 — increased  expense  not  necessa- 
rily attendant  on  the  proposed  changes, 
268 — the  office  of  lord  chancellor 
ought  to  be  permanent,  269 — ^remarks 
on  the  able  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Lynch, 
(postscript), 

Charles  1.,  the  earliest  sleams  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  di^layed  in  his 
reign,  86. 

Charter  granted  to  Poland,  abstract  of, 
159 — violated  by  an  onUnance  dated 
October  16, 1885,  71. 

Chatham,  Lord,  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  eloquence,  44. 

Children,  illegitimate,  the  number  of 
bom  in  Paris,  108. 

Chois^,  Abb6  de,  his  translation  of  tbe 
Imitatio  Christi,  dedicated  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  414^fTontispiece  and 
motto,  ib. 

Christ,  considered  bv  the  Mahometan 
doctrine  as  the  Spint  of  God,  20. 

Church  and  state  mtem,  first  introduced 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  169. 

Cleveland,  Augustus,  cenotaph  raised  to 
his  memory  by  tbe  Hindoos,  203. 

College  tutors,  beneficial  effixt  of  their 
appointment,  469. 

Colonies,  monopoly  of  the  timber  trade, 
628 — ^loss  to  the  revenue  on,  628. 

Compte  rendu  au  roi  sur  les  Sections 
municipales  de  1884,  par  le  ministre 
de  I'int^rieur,  496. 

•^-^  par  le  ministre  du  commerce 
(M.  D'Argout)  sur  Texteution  des  lois 
relatives  aux  guardes  nationales,  496. 

Commercial  prosperity  of  England  sur- 
passes all  precedent,  90. 

Conservatives  may  be  estimated  to  form 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  677. 

Concini,  Marshal  D'Ancre,  his  murder, 
899 — Louis  XIIL  hired  aband  of  ruf- 
fians to  assassinate  him,  ib. 

Constantinople,  its  magnificent  scenery, 
12 — ^its  state  of  society,  1 5. 

Conseils  O^n^raux,  how  elected,  518 — 
their  chief  characteristic,  519. 

Conversion  from  Mahometanism  to 
Christianity  unknown,  19. 


Com  laws,  prejudicial  to  our  foreign 
trade,  98 — important  features  in  the 
com  question,  discussed,  278 — im- 
portation of  com,  ceased  since  1881, 
276 — average  of  prices  from  the  year 
1881  to  1886,  277— duties  imposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt's  act  of  1791,  284— circum- 
stances causing  the  prevention  of  ex- 
portation since  1792,  considered,  285 
— means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction inquired  into,  287— cost  of 
production  further  considered,  297. 

Cotton  manufacture,  increase  of  export 
in  the  year  1831  compared  with  that 
of  1750,  92 — its  extent  and  value  in 
the  year  1888,  100. 

Courtiers,  Persian,  their  character,  460. 

Courts  of  law,  their  influence  in  America, 
824. 

Crawford,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  the  Ame- 
rican system  of  punishment,  110. 

Cracow,  notes  addressed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  to  the  president  and  senate  of 
the  irte  town  of,  65S — ^proclamation  of 
General  Kaufman,  ib, — new  constitu- 
tion, ib, — official  acts  b^  which  its  politi- 
cal condition  and  privileges  were  regu- 
lated and  recognised,  656 — creation  of 
it  as  an  independent  state,  658 — the 
sacred  city  in  which  the  kings  of  Po- 
land were  crowned  and  interred,  659. 

Criminals,  number  of  tried  in  France  in 
1833,  109  (note). 

Criminal  code  of  France,  modification  in, 
109. 

Crompton,  Samuel,  inventor  of  the  ma- 
chine termed  the  mule,  94. 

Currency,  the  state  o^  does  not  apply 
peculiarly  to  the  farming  interest,  290. 


D. 


Damascus,  account  of  the  popular  tu- 
mult in  that  citv  in  1831,  9. 

Dehlee,  its  chaudry  chouks,  or  princi- 
pal streets,  their  interesting  appear- 
ance, 206. 

Delinquency,  causes  of  among  the  lower 
classes  of'^Paris,  106. 

Democracy,  advantages  o^  805 — not 
a  suitable  form  of  government  for 
this  country,  327 — in  France  the  de- 
mocracy a  regular  force,  equaUy  fit  for 
peace  and  war,  518. 

Departmental  expenses  in  France, 
amount  of,  518. 
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Devonshire,  sketch  of  the  dachess  of, 
421. 

Dissenters,  their  exclusion  from  oar 
Univertrities  a  gross  violation  of  their 
privileges  and  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects, 473— refutation  of  the  objections 
against  their  admissions,  475 — the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  favourable  to  throwing 
open  tlie  Universities  to  all  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  476. 

Doctrinaires,  the  party  of,  makes  the 
most  of  the  political  inertness  of  the 
electors,  527. 

Dresden,  its  importance  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  European  diplomacy,  237. 

Dressing  machine,  the  invention  of,  by 
Johnson,  94. 

Drama  the,  vindicated,  by  T.  Denman, 
esq.,  568 — legitimate  drama,  questions 
as  to  what  constitutes  it,  571 — brief 
summary  of  the  laws  in  force  re- 
garding the  drama,  575. 

Druses,  their  women  admitted  to  the 
sacerdotal  office,  7 — neither  menace  or 
bribery  capable  of  inducing  the  Druses 
to  betray  a  ^est  who  has  confided 
himself  to  their  honour,  ib. — their  re- 
ligious books  have  been  interpreted  by 
De  Lacy,  8 — tlieir  expectation  of  the 
future  advent  of  a  Messiah,  ib. 

Dunme,  the  title  of  those  Jews  in  Sa- 
lonica  converted  to  Islamism,  23. 

Dunning,  few  specimens  of  his  eloquence 
have  survived  htm,  49 — ^his  affectation 
of  words  of  classic  origin,  ib. 


Education,  its  political  tendency  in  the 
United  States,  311 — the  lower  orders 
rapidlv  overtaking  the  higher  in  Eng- 
land, 687. 

Egyptians  used  their  hieroglyphics 
phonetically,  in  expressing  proper 
names,  and  as  mabols  in  representing 
ideas,  161 — dennitiou  of  the  hieratic 
and  demotic  characters,  163 — genea- 
logy and  succession  of  native  Egyptian 
inonarchs  decided  by  the  phonetic  dis- 
covery, ib, — chronology  of  the  18th 
dynasty  established,  165 — state  of 
horticulture,  sports,  and  amusements 
among  the  ancient  Egryptians,  173 — 
their  manufactures,  174 — chronologi- 
cal line  of  the  18th  dynasty,  16 J — 
Icmalc  aristocracy  of  the  courts  of 
iho  Pharaohs,    their  resemblance  in 


person  to  tlie  Engfish  fem^e  nobility 
of  the  present  day,  168 — the  founders 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  the  origmators 
of  church  and  state  system,  169 — 
convents  of  Egyptian  nuns  dedicated 
to  Ammon,  ib. — expulsion  of  the  Is- 
raelites to  Palestine,  ib, — ^the  Doric 
style  the  invention  of  the  Egyptians, 
1 7 1 — forms  of  the  furniture  at  present 
used  in  the  salons  of  Europe  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Egyptians  four  thousand 
years  ago^  ib,  —  the  hand-plough, 
various  opinions  respecting  it,  173^— 
the  shepherd  kings,  175 — variovs 
illustrations,  representing  the  Jews  in 
their  captivity,  177 — Serostris,  proofs 
of  his  having  entered  India,  181 — his 
ultimate  objects  against  the  Scythians 
and  Muscovites,  182 — ^his  personal 
resemblance  to  Napoleon,  183 — Her- 
meaic  tablets,  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remainder,  and  their 
probable  situation,  1 84 — ChampoKion's 
posthumous  work  on  Egypt,  534 — 
colour  of  the  Egyptians  ascertained, 
537 — Egyptian  trinity,  its  emblem, 
544 — Egyptian  ancient  military 
service  oescribed,  549 — their  war 
standard,  ib, — mode  of  indicating  the 
number  of  the  vanquished,  557. 

Eloquence,  its  true  source  b  fireedom, 
35^ — its  influence,  36 — causes  why 
there  are  no  longer  such  master- 
pieces of  eloquence  as  have  descended 
to  us  from  the  great  orators  of  an- 
tiquity, 36. 

Elective  system  in  France,  496,  et  $eq, 
— the  question,  is  the  exbting  elec- 
toral law  in  conformity  with  tlM  con- 
dition of  the  country,  examined,  520, 
et  teq, — number  of  dectors,  6QS — 
democracy  tlie  basis  of  the  dective 
system  in  France,  and  aristocracy  its 
apex,  523. 

Emigrant  agricultural  settlers,  distin- 
guished into  three  classes,  631. 

England,  the  course  she  ought  to  adopt 
with  regdrd  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
87 — her  commercial  aggrandizement, 
90 — ^her  natural  advantages  and  posi- 
tion the  great  bulwark  of  her  manu£ic- 
tures,  9*5 — necessity  of  her  co-opera- 
tion with  France  against  the  en- 
croaching power  of  Russia,  246 — 
her  commercial  position  during  the 
war,  the  causes  of,  271— our  national 
industry  by  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  272. 

Equality  of  condition,  its  tendency  to 
produce  a  selfishness  of  disposition, 
317. 
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European  States,  the  mi^rity  of  them 

have  a  common  origin,  1. 
European  legislation,  not  founded  on  the 

spirit  of  family,  24. 


•F. 


Farmers,  their  relief  from  taxation, 
291. 

Finn,  Mr.,  M.P.  for  Kilkenny,  originator 
of  the  motion  to  inquire  into  the  ten- 
dency of  Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland,' 
334. 

Foster,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  work  entitled 
*'  Mahometanisn  Unveiled,"  21. 

Fox,  his  style  of  eloquence  has  had  no 
imitators,  56, 

France,  cause  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
displayed  theie,  26 — her  diplomacy, 
232 — her  subserviency,  to  the  po- 
licy of  Russia  in  1828,  234  — al- 
liance of  France  and  England  to 
repress  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia 
a  favourite  project  with  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  240 — government  of 
France,  had  it  favoured  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Italy,  advantage 
to  have  been  derived  from,  246 — dif- 
ficulties of  France  to  be  attributed  to 
her  contradictory  policy  at  home  and 
abroad,  247. 


Gaols  in  England,  generally  superior  in 
the  counties  to  those  of  the  metropolis ; 
in  France,  those  of  Paris  better  regu- 
lated than  in  the  departments,  116 
(note). 

Georgians,  their  conversion  from  Chris- 
tianity, 23. 

Gold  dust,  used  anciently  by  the  Negro 
exquisites,  for  powdenng  their  hair, 
641. 

Greece,  its  re-annexation  to  Turkey 
would  speedily  take  place,  were  not 
the  Russian  administration  upheld  by 
England  and  France,  31. 

Greeks,  the  difference  between  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Asiatic  and  the  Euro- 
pean, 11 — have  no  claim  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  Greek  scroll,  or  the 
Doric  pillar,  which  are  of  Egyptian 
origin,  171. 

Grenville,  Lord,  not  a  popular  speaker, 
62. 

Grey,  Lord,  his  celebrated  letters  to 
Kosciu:>ko,  in  161  (,  66. 


Guilleminot,  General,  hu  conduct  when 
ambassador  from  liie  court  of  France 
to  the  Porte,  248. 


H. 


Ham  ADAM  satisfactorily  proved  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana, 
441. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  his  reply  in  the  case 
of  Sayer,  47. 

Hardenburgh,  Prince,  his  declaration  re- 
specting the  government  of  the  Polish 
provinces,  83. 

Har^eaves,  James,  the  inventor  of  the 
spmning-jenny,  94. 

Hastings,  Warren,  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  him,  displayed  by  the  Hindoos, 
204. 

Heraldry,  clearly  derivable  from  Egj'pt, 
546. 

Hermaic  tablets,  probability  that  frag- 
ments of  them  have  been  discovered, 
4 — importance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
remainder,  ib. 

Hieroglyphics,  used  phonetically  by  the 
Egyptians,  in  expressing  proper  names, 
159. 

Hume,  Mr.,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  origi- 
ginatcd  the  motion  of  inquiring  into 
the  tendency  of  orange  lodiges  in  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies,  334. 


I. 


Imprisonment,  term  of,  in  France, 
previous  to  trial,  122 — number  of 
prisoners  so  detained,  in  1833,  ib. 

India,  the  preservation  of  from  foreira 
invasion  essential  to  our  commercial 
prosperity,  186 — policy  adopted  to- 
ward her  by  her  Mahometan  conquer- 
ors, 189 — that  pursued  by  Great 
Britain  essentially  different,  190— 
her  native  princes  nearly  extinct, 
193 — a  journey  from  India  to  Eng- 
land, &c.  in  the  year  1817,  by 
Lieut  Col.  Johnson,  425 — personal 
narrative  of  a  journey  from  India  to 
England,  &c.  &c  in  the  year  1824,  by 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Geo.  fceppel,  ib, — 
travels  from  India  to  England,  &c  in 
the  years  1825-6,  by  James  Edward 
Alexander,  ib. 

Infirmaries  in  French  prisons,  in  general 
well  regiUatcd,  130  {note). 
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Inni  Sacri,  by  Conte  T.  Mamiaiii  della 
Rov«r«,  691. 

Irish  Municipal  Bill,  the  (^position  to 
it  in  the  House  of  Peers,  evidently  in 
concert  with  the  conformist  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  677. 

Islamism,  opinion  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
respecting  it,  18 — rapid  increase  of 
proselytes  from  Christianity  to,  22. 


Jesuits,  Qoable  to  erect  establishments 
among  the  Maronites,  6. 

Jews,  are  represented  as  slaves,  and  per> 
forming  their  tasks,  in  the  pictorial 
embellishments  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian walls,  178. 

Johnson,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  his  jour- 
ney from  India  to  England,  ftc.  425. 
— ^his  singularly  mistaken  views  of  the 
policy  of  Russia  towards  her  conquests, 
484-6. 

Jollivet,  examen  du  systime  electoral 
Anglais  compart  au  systdme  electoral 
Fnuifais,  496 — his  superficial  re- 
marks, 497. 

Julius,  Dr.,  extract  from  his  pamphlet 
on  the  connection  between  education 
and  crime,  118. 

Jury,  omnipotence  of,  in  France,  its  con- 
sequences shown  in  the  conduct  of  the 
French  criminals.  111. 

Juvenile  delinquent,  establishments  for, 
at  Paris  and  Lyons,  136— extract  from 
Ae  report  of  M.  de  Berenger,  137 — 
annual  cost  of  Paris,  for  the  year  1832, 
137  (nott). 


Keppel,  Captain  the  Hon.  Oeofge,  his 
personal  narrative  of  a  journey  from 
India  to  Ensland,  &c  426 — his  de- 
scription of  we  audience  of  his  party 
witli  the  Ameen-u-dowlut,  the  Per- 
sian high  treasurer  and  premier,  462. 

Khuzistan,  the  ancient  Susiana,  abounds 
in  Persian  antiquities,  446. 

Kotzebue,  Captain  Moretz  Von,  his  nar- 
rative of  a  journey  into  Persia,  &c  in 
the  year  1817,  translated  from  the 
German,  426. 

Kosciuszko,  the  celebrated,  letter  to, 
from  Lord  Grey,  in  1814,  66. 


La  Force,  prison  of,  its  discipline,  117. 

Lamartine,  his  peculiar mentatqualifica- 

tions  as  a  writer  of  Eastern  Travels,  4 


— attention  received  by  him  when  ill 
with  a  fever  at  Yenikeni,  17 — his 
opinions  on  the  character  of  Islamism, 
18 — his  ingratitude  and  misrepresen- 
tations, 34. 

Landed  interest,  distress  o^  contrasted 
with  the  commercial4)rosperity  of  the 
country,  276— must  prepare  for  great 
chanp^s,  281 — their  associations  are 
forming  all  over  the  kingdom,  286 — 
suggestions  which  the  landed  interest 
will  find  beneficial  to  adopt,  30a 

Lawyers,  their  influence  in  America,  324. 

Lazare,  St,  prison  ol^  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  women,  120 — ^religious  instruc- 
tion not  bestowed  on  the  prisoners,  1 21. 

Legal  Observer,  the,  or  Journal  of  Juris- 
prudence, 603. 

Lille,  prison  of,  116  (n9ie). 

Licenser  of  Dramatic  Literature,  copy  of 
bis  appointment,  678 — licenser  of 
plays,  a  standing  abomination,  679 
— Mr.  Coleman  we  present  licenser, 
his  circular  remonstrance,  681. 

Lockett,  Joseph,  first  applikl  engraving 
the  printing  cylinders,  by  tran^erence 
frt>m  a  small  to  a  large  cylinder,  as 
osed  in  the  cotton  manu&cture,  94. 

Locksmiths,  the  trade  oi;^t  not  to  be 
taught  to  prisoners,  its  dangerous 
consequences,  126. 

Lojgic,  too  much  importance  attached  to 
itat  Oxford,  484. 

Lom6nie,  Loius  Henri  de,  Comtt  de 
Brienne,  Mimoires  in^ts  de,  399. 

Longueville,  the  Duchess  ot,  account 
of,403. 

Louis  XIV.,  traits  of  the  character  of, 
408 — ^rejected  by  Mademoiselle  Le- 
roothe,  who  loved  the  fomous  Due  de 
Richelieu,  411 — oovemed  by  his  con- 
fessor more  than  l>y  his  mistress,  I&. 

Louis  XVI.,  npecimen  of  the  court  o^ 
420. 

Louis  Philippe,  his  chief  olject  the  pte- 
servation  of  peace,  241 — his  intener- 
ence  with  the  direction  of  foreign 
affiurs,  resignation  of  M.  Moli  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  ib.  —  his  sagacious 
selection  of  ambassadors,  16. — his 
opposition  to  the  proposed  union  of 
Belginm  with  France,  245 — his  irre- 
solute policy  respecting  die  a&irs  of 
Poland,  16. 


M. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John,  appointed  En- 
voy to  Persia,  on  the  part  of  the  East 
Indiu  Company  in  181  f,  442. 
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Machinery,  the  cauee  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  cotton  manuCMtures  of  England, 
92 — its  great  importance  in  the  various 
branches  of  manu&cture,  97. 
Maisons     Centrales,      their      number 
throughout  France,   126 — amount  of 
annual  expenditure,  127. 
Manifesto,  voted  by  both  chambers  of 
the  diet  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
December  20,  1830,  74. 
Mamiani,  M.,  character  of  his  writings, 

696— specimens  of,  598. 
MansBeld,  Lord,  extract  from  his  speech 

on  the  famous  case  of  Owen,  49. 
Mahometanism,  its  doctrines,  19,  20. 
Marie  Antoinette,  sketch  by  Tilly  of 

his  first  impression  of  her,  420. 
Maronites,  their  rigid  morality,  6 — in- 
effectual attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to 
erect  establishments  among  them,  16. 
Marriage  ties,  ill  cemented  in  France, 

108. 
Maiarin,  the  Duchess  of,  the  authenti- 
city of  her  writmgs  questioned,  404. 
Masarin,  Cardinal,  last  scene  of  his  life, 

405. 
MettM  Abul  Hnssdn  Khan,  once  am- 
bassador to  this  country,  visited  by 
Mi^  Keppel  and  his  party,  441. 
MeluQ,  prison  of,  its  di«cipline — ^beha- 
viour of  the  prisoners  to  those  among 
them  suspected  of  being  spies,  182. 
Memnon,  half  a  negro,  his  mother  being 

an  actual  negress,  540. 
M^moires,  inMits  de  Louis  de  Lom^nie, 
Comte  de  Brienne,  SecrHaire  d'Etat 
sooB    Louis   XIV.,    897~secrets    et 
in^dits  de  Madame  la  Comtesse  du 
Barri,  ib. — du  Comte  Alexandre  du 
Tilly,   pour   senrir    k  Thistoire  des 
moeurs  de  la  fin  du  18*««  si^e,  16. — 
of  French  origin,  16. 
Miles,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  evidence 
given  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
criminal  punishment,  110. 
Minutes  of  evidence,  taken  before  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ren>ecting  dramatic   entertainments, 
568— extracts  from,  581,  et  seq, 
Moldavia   and  Wallacbia,  never  more 
fovourably  disposed  towards  the  Porte 
than  at  the  present  time,  31. 
Montespan,  Madame  de,  account  of,  41 1 
—her  temporary  separation  from  Louis 
XIV.  effected  by  Bossuet,  412. 
Monumensde  TEgypte,  et  de  la  Nubie, 

534. 
MooIIah  Alice,  of  Mendali,  sketch  of 

his  remarkable  character,  489. 
Morals,  Englbh,  uinted  bjr  French  emi- 
gration, 422— the  quesuon  discussed. 


whether  have  the  Englbh  morals 
gained  or  lost  by  the  migration  of  hiffh 
and  low  into  France,  and  particularly 
to  the  French  capital,  at  and  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  422. 

Mule,  machine  so  called,  invented  by 
Samuel  Crompton,  94  —  self-acting 
mule,  invention  o^  by  Roberts  and 
others,  94. 

Municipal  government  in  France,  the 
strongest  position  of  democAcy  after 
the  national  guard,  505 — councils, 
how  elected,  •6. — its  two-fold  influence, 
510. 


N. 


Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Persia,  8rc. 
in  the  year  1817,  by  Captain  Moretx 
Von  Kotzebue,  translated  fh>m  the 
German,  425. 

National  Debt,  more  capable  of  bttng 
sustained  now  than  formeriy,  290 — the 
burden  of,  weighs  more  lightly  on  the 
agricultural  than  the  commercial  trade 
of  the  country,  291 — the  landed  inte- 
rest complain  of  the  national  debt 
falling  peculiarly  heavy  on  them,  292 
— interest  of,  if  computed  as  a  capita- 
tion tax  on  the  people,  293. 

Nattonal  Guard  in  France,  its  nature  and 
authority,  498 — elects  its  own  officers 
499— its  e&cti  ve  force,  500— the  large 
towns  in  which  it  has  been  dissolv^, 
502 — influence  of  the  Parisian  Guard 
over  the  government,  504. 

Negro,  in  nis  original  condition,  the 
finest  variety  of  the  human  species, 
539. 

"Stw  England,  the  townships  of,  315. 

Nicolas,  Emperor,  his  address  to  the 
Poles,  25th  December,  1825,  72— his 
speech  to  the  municipal  body  at  War- 
saw, 85. 

Northern  Powers,  the  whole  of  their  re- 
sources employed  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining future  preponderance,  236 — 
their  intrigues  not  guarded  against  by 
England  and  France,  237. 

Nuove  Poesie,  Del  Conte  T.  Mamiani 
della  Rovere,  591. 

O. 

Orange  Societies,  frequent  animadver- 
sions on  in  Parliament,  828 — extract 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland,  330 — 
leaders  of  the  Orange  party,  placed 
in   office  by  the  Conservative  party, 
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331— the  Royal  Luther  Lodge,  332— 
Resolution  posted  at  a  meeting  in 
December  1834,  333 — ^reply  of  Mr. 
Goulbum  to  the  address  of  the  Tri- 
nity College  district  of  Orangemen, 
t6. — names  of  members  on  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  tendency 
of  Orange  lodges,  335 — names  of  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  com- 
mittees, 336 — formation  of  the  first 
Orange  lodge,  337 — evidence  of  the 
Earl  of  Gosford,  extract  from,  ib, — 
form  of  oath  taken  on  entering  into 
the  society,  340 — ritual  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  purple  order,  ib. — 
Roman  Catholics,  not  permitted  to 
become  members  of  Orange  societies, 
344 — Mr.  Blacker's  evidence,  extract 
from,  on  the  subject  of  delegation  to 
the  different  lodges,  345 — laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  Grand  District,  and 
private  lodges,  347 — report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Orange  lodges  in  Great 
Britain,  extract  from,  348 — names  of 
members  attending  a  meeting  held  at 
Lord  Kenyon's,  June,  1835,  349 — 
Lord  Kenyon,  his  evidence,  extract 
from,  351— assimilation  of  the  lodges 
of  England  and  Ireland,  352 — ^moral 
qualifications  necessary  to  be  possessed 
by  the  candidates,  353 — consequences 
of  the  introduction  of  Orangeism  into 
this  country,  354 — evidence  of  Mr. 
Innes  upon  its  tendency,  ib, — Mr. 
J.  G.  Jones,  his  evidence,  extract  from, 
356 — outrages  committed  at  Maghery, 
357 — Lieutenant-colonel  Blacker,  bus 
statement  on  the  Maghery  case,  358 — 
statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  respecting 
the  Maghery  case,  359 — atrocious 
transactions  at  Annahagh,  361 — Lord 
Bandon'fi  letter  respecting  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Bandon  yeomanry,  363 
— Dungannon,  Orange  meeting  at,  to 
congratulate  the  King  on  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's dismissal,  365 — interference 
of  Orange  lodges  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  368 — Mr.  Brydge,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  outrages  com- 
mitted on  by  roe  Orange  party,  370 — 
conduct  displayed  towards  Mr.  Han- 
cock, report  of  David  Patton,  chief 
constable  of  police,  respecting  it,  873 
— evidence  of  Mr.  Brownlow  on  the 
inquiry  relating  to  Janderagee,  extract 
from,  ib. — occurrences  at  Annagfa, 
Lord  Gosford's  account  o^  374 — scene 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Maghera- 
felt,  ib. — circumstances  occurring 
after  the  proclamation  issued  by  go- 
vernment, dated  10th  July,  1829,  to 


prevent   Orangt 


prevent  Urangt  proccscions,  97o — 
Duke  of  Cumberumd,  Orange  ordi- 
nance respecting  him,  379 — addren  to 
the  Carlton  dub,  extract  from,  ih, — 
observations  of  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry respecting  the  address,  ib, — 
Orange  circular,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  petitions  against  InA 
reform,  380^— opposition  against  the 
return  of  liberal  members  to  parlia- 
ment, ib. — strenuous  exertions  to  dif- 
fuse Orangeism  in  the  Canadas,  381 — 
names  of  two  individuab  in  the  army 
receiving  warrants  from  the  Irish 
Orangemen,  384 — ^report  of  the  par- 
liamentary committee  on  the  extent  of 
Orangeism  in  the  army,  extract  from^ 
386 — ^list  of  regiments  to  which  war- 
rants were  issued,  387 — proffreas  of 
the  system  at  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  among  the  regi- 
ments stationed  there,  especially  in 
the  17th  regiment,  as  detailed  in  a 
letter  from  WUliam  M*Kee,  corporal 
of  that  regiment,  387 — impossibility 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  other 
eminent  persons  having  been  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  Orai^  Lodges  in 
the  army,  proved  by  the  extract  fitun 
the  evidence  ^ven  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee,  389. 

Organic  statute  of  Poland,  substance  of 
the,  68. 

Oxford,  the  university  of,  at  its  first  in- 
stitution had  sometimes  not  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  students, 
465 — its  honours  and  emoluments 
reserved  for  classical  distinctions,  to 
the  disregard  of  mathematical,  an  in- 
tolerable defect  in  the  Oxford  svstem, 
482. 


Palmerston,  Lord,  language  in  which 

he  characterized  the  violation  of  the 

territory  of  Cracow,  663  (note). 
Paris,  the  prisons  of,  divided  into  classes, 

113 — described,  114,  e<  seq. 
Parliamentary  history,  as  connected  with 

British  eloquence,  37. 
Parties,  state  and  tendency  of,  673 — 

examination  of  the  strength,  numbers, 

and  position  of  each,  674. 
Paul,  Lewis,  inventor  of  the    carding- 

machine,  94. 
Pelham,  the  author  of,  described  by  Mr. 

Willis,  151. 
Persia,  narrative  of  a  journey  into,  by 
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Captain  Moretx  Von  Kotxebue,  425— 
fifteen  months'  pUffrimage  through 
untrodden  tracks  m,  &c,  by  J.  H. 
Stocqueler,  ih, 

Persians  and  Persia,  little  known  of  their 
history,  even  by  the  best  informed  of 
the  British  public,  425 — causes  of 
this  indifierence,  426,  et  seq, — de- 
tails regarding  the  present  condition 
of  the  people  of  Persia,  with  reference 
to  the  interest  which  this  country  has 
in  her  political  amelioration,  419 — 
political  corruptions  which  pervades 
every  branch  of  the  government,  457 
— proof  of  Persian  steadiness  and 
courage,  ib. 

Philpots,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  letter 
to  by  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  463. 

PhilippopoH,  reception  there  of  M.  de 
Lamartine,  17. 

Pitt's  eloquence,  its  character,  53 — his 
speech  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  extract  from,  54. 

Poissy,  prison  of,  its  regulations  and  dis- 
cipline, 128. 

Poland,  her  national  rights  not  based 
solely  on  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  65 — 
her  rights  rest  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
1772,  66. 

Polignac,  Madame  de,  her  apartments 
the  focus  of  intrigue  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XV  I.,  418-19 — the  Count 
D'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  said 
to  be  her  lover,  ib. — her  son,  the  late 
and  last  minister  of  Charles  X.,  ib. — 
the  fatality  of  the  name  of  Polignac  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  a 
curious  fact,  ib. 

Poor  laws  for  Ireland,  their  probable 
consequences,  298. 

Portfolio,  extract  from  of  a  suppressed 
passage  in  the  speech  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  to  the  municipal  boay  at 
Warsaw,  86. 

Pourasata,  the  question,  who  they  were  ? 
discussed,  560,  et  seq. 

Power-loom,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edmund  Cartwright,  94. 

Prefecture  de  Police,  the  building  of, 
li4. 

Prices,  three  kinds  of,  di8tinguished,628. 

Proselytism  from  Christianity  to  Islam- 
ism  rapidly  increasing,  22. 


R 

Radical  party,  their  tenets  described, 
684 — tlieir  leader,  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  his  time,  ib, — could  nut  hold 
VOL.  IJ.  NO  II.  B  B 


together,  if  the  Wbigi  refused  it  their 
countenance,  686. 

Rambuteau,  rapport  de  M.  de  sur  TAd- 
ministration  Municipale  de  Parii,  en 
1835,  496. 

Rasoumofski,  Coimt,  his  reply  to  Lord 
Castlereagh's  note  to  the  committee 
for  Polish  and  Saxon  afiairs,  82. 

Reform  Bill,  its  probable  effect  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
63. 

Resistance,  right  of^  73. 

Restoration  of  Poland,  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  72. 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  account  o^  407. 

Revolution  of  1688,  did  not  secure  to  the 
people  liberty  of  the  press,  or  of  speech, 
40. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  connives  at  the  mur- 
der of  Concini,  400 — defeats  the  con- 
spiracy against  his  life  by  Cinque 
Mars,  401 — ^his  death,  ib, — his  cha- 
racter, ib, — Brienne's  relation  of  a 
scene  between  Anne  of  Austria  and 
the  Cardinal,  402. 

Right  of  Resistance,  73. 

Roberts,  inventor  of  the  machine  called 
the  self-acting  mule,  94. 

Roberts,  Emma,  her  "  Sketches  of  Hin- 
dostan,'*  remarks  on,  208. 

Rosellini,  the  accuracy  of  his  drawings  of 
the  costumes  and  amusements  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  169. 

Rules  for  the  examination  of  Attorneys 
Hil.  T.  6  Wm.  IV.,  read  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  on  Monday, 
Feb.  1,  1836,  603. 

Rustem  Bey,  governor  of  the  slaves  to 
the  sultan,  15. 


S. 


Sacheverel,  impeached  in  consequence 
of  his  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  213. 

Saw-gin,  invention  of  Eli  Whitney,  of 
Massachusetts,  94. 

Scottish  Universities,  inferior  attainments 
of  the  students,  cause  of,  470. 

Sedgwick,  professor,  his  discourse  on  the 
studies  of  the  University,  and  animad- 
versions on,  487. 

Sesostris,  does  not  appear  under  that 
name  in  the  Phonetic  ovals,  but  by 
that  of  Rhamses,  178 — his  wars  and 
conquests  recorded  on  the  walls  of 
Luxor,  179 — that  he  reached  India, 
proved  by  the  pictorial  embellishments, 
representing  his  triumphal  procession, 
181 — carried  his  invading  armies  into 

B 
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Russia,  182 — hla  personal  resemblance 
to  Napoleon,  183---to  furnish  a  correct 
idea  of  his  campaigns,  the  ^at  object 
of  ChampoUion's  illustrations,  659 — 
the  era  of  Sesostris  almost  demonstra- 
ble as  B.  C.  1 189— his  portraito,  6S6, 

Shepherd,  tribes  of  Egypt,  their  ex- 
pulsion from,  the  foundation  of  so- 
ciety, 168 — entered  Egypt  about  the 
time  of  Abraham,  ]7«5-^carried  their 
style  of  building  to  central  Ame- 
rica, 176 — the  Jews  were  a  branch  of 
that  great  pastoral  nation,  16. — their 
city  called  Rhamses,  177 — are  de- 
picted as  slaves  by  the  latest  illustra- 
tions of  Rosellini,  ib. 

Ship-owners  and  shipping-interest,  case 
o^  considered,  644-,  et  *eq. 

Soldiers,  Persian,  excellence  of,  453 — 
military  establishment  of  Persia  far 
from  being  well-arranged,  or  efficient, 
455 — vicious  practice  of  conferring 
regiments  as  private  property,  its  ill 
consequences,  456 — must  be  reformed, 
before  the  Persian  Army  can  be  made 
efficient,  457 — mistaken  conception  of 
the  Persian  soldiery,  ih, 

Soltyk,  General,  extract  from  his  speech 

«  at  the  Polish  meeting  in  Paris,  Nov. 
1835,  89. 

Spinning-jenny,  invented  by  James 
Hargreaves,  94. 

Stoc^ueler,  J.  H.,  his  fifteen  months'  pil- 
gnmapfe  through  untrodden  tracts  of 
Khunstan  and  Persia,  &c.  &c.,  in  the 
years  1831  and  1832,  425. 

Stratford  Canning,  Shr,  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  by,  653. 

Sugden,  Sir  Edward,  250— his  argu- 
ments, opposing  the  abolition  of  the 
Chancellor's  judicial  function  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  260. 

Swift,  extraordinary  effect  produced  on 
the  public  mind  by  his  work,  entitled 
Conduct  of  the  AlUet,  214— his  bene- 
volence, 226— his  piety  contrasted 
with  the  infidelity  of  Bolingbroke,  228 
— comparison  between  his  literary 
style  and  attainments  and  those  of 
Bolinffbroke,  229— his  Drapier't  Lei- 
tert,  Uieii  influence  on  public  opinion, 
230. 

T. 

Tallbtband,  Prince,  his  note  to'Prince 
Mettemich,  Decl9,1814, 81— alliance 
of  France  and  England,  in  order  to 
repress  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia, 
Ilk  fiivourite  prc^t,  240. 


Tatar  Bazargik,  reception  at,  of  M.  ds 
Lamartine,  17 — the  Prince's  hosmtir 
lity  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  when  oonniied 
by  fever  at  Yenikeni,  ib. 

Taxation,  the  effects  of,  ultimately  Cill 
on  consumption,  293— effects  of  an 
income  and 'property  tax,  from  which 
land  should  be  exempt,  considered, 
296 — amount  of  taxes  repealed,  301.? 

Thebes,  its  magnificent  relics  still  re- 
main, 558. 

Thirlwall,  Connop,  M.A.  his  first  and 
second  letters  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tar- 
ton,  D.D.  on  the  admission  of  dissenters 
to  academical  degrees,  463. 

Tilly,  Comte  Alexander  de,his  Memoires 
pour  servir  k  Thistoire  des  moeurs  de  la 
fin  du  IS^e-  sidcle,  397— Critique  oo, 
418 — his  career  briefly  suted,  419 
— escaped  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  ib, — attended  the  levees 
of  Edmund  Burke,  ib, — went  firom 
Enghind  to  the  United  States,  422— 
thence  to  Boston,  ib, — at  last  dMtrojed 
himself  at  Brussels,  ib. 

Timber  Duties,  report  from  the  adeet 
committee  on,  together  with  tke 
minutes  of  evidence,  ordered  bv  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
Aug.  14,  18S5,  623— their  pretended 
protection  examined  and  exposed,  624 

Toplitz,  exclusion  of  the  represenutivcs 
of  England  and  France  from  the 
meeting  at,  233. 

Tories,  the  old  and  new  school  ot,  676. 

Tribunals  of  France,  how  divided,  123. 

Turkey,  the  writers  of  travels  in,  are 
seldom  men  whose  minds  are  adequate 
to  the  subject,  2 — its  increasing  pros- 
perity only  to  be  attributed  to  its  im- 
proved political  condition,  32. 

Turton,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  his  thoughts 
on  the  admission  of  persons,  intEoot 
regard  to  their  religious  opinions,  to 
certain  degrees  in  the  Univenities 
of  Enffland,  463. 

Tutors,  double  set  of  in  our  Univenities 
an  imposition,  472. 


U. 


United  States,  supply  of  cotton  wool 
from,  95  —causes  of  their  present  im- 
porunce,  S07— ^heir  most  talented 
men  rarely  placed  at  the  head  of 
affiurs,  explanation  of  this  phenoBie- 


non,  313 — importance 
ships,  315. 
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UaiTertitiet  and  Monattk  CoUegei  of 
Priest!,  the  support  of  the  Church  and 
State  system  established  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  169. 

University,  a  discourse  on  the  studies  of, 
by  Adam  Sedgwick,  468. 

UniYersities,  English,  the  attention  they 
have  attracted  ought  not  to  be  with- 
drawn till  the  requisite  improTements 
are  effected,  464---wild  notions  incul- 
cated as  to  the  improYements  of  which 
they  are  capable,  ib, — ^has  led  to  the 
■ligation  of  pernicious  innovations, 
i&^Collegiate  system  of,  at  the  first 
institution,  465— number  of  studento 
much  diminished  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,466— fundamental  change 
in  their  constitution  introduced,  ib, — 
in  Oxford,  the  '<  Hebdomadal  Meet- 
ing,*'  and  in  Cambridge,  the  "Caput," 
the  bodies  which  exercise  the  greatest 
authority,  467 — difference  between 
them,  478  (note). 


Vassblot,  Marqnet  M.,  director  of  the 
prison  of  De  Loos,  system  pursued  by 
him,  138. 

Yattel,  extract  from  hb  work,  the  Droit 
des  Qons,  87. 

Vidocq,  hb  attempted  escape  from  pri- 
son, 124  (sMl<). 


Walpglb,  Sir  Robert,  extract  from  the 
attack  written  against  him  by  Sir 
William  Windham,  48 — the  genuine- 
ness of  the  original  doubtful,  ib. 

Warsaw,  Duchy  of,  article  respecting  in 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  66. 

War-horses  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
described,  548. 

Wharton,  Duke  of,  his  eloquence,  41. 

Whi^,  the  tendency  on  their  part  to  con- 
ciliate the  confbrmers,  naturally  causes 
their  firiends  to  be  suspicious  of  them, 
679 — their  situation  as  opposed  to  the 
radicals,  682. 

Whitney,  Eli,  of  Massachusetts,  inventor 
of  the  machine  termed  the  saw-gin,  for 
separating  the  cotton  firom  the  seeds, 
94. 

Windham,  Sir  William,  his  attack  upon 
George  II.  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
43. 

Wyatt,  John,  the  inventor  of  the  spin- 
ning frame,  94. 


Yermoloff,  General,  splendour  of  his 
mission  as  Ambassador  extraordinary 
from  the  Court  of  Russia  to  that  of 
Persia,  438 — policy  of  this  imperial 
display  on  the  part  of  Russia,  484— 
the  missions  of  England,  though  un- 
assuming, do  not  the  less  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  ib. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


LOVDOII  : 
PEIMTBD  11   T.   IRBTTELL,  EOPBET  8TEBBT,  HaTMABKET. 
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